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CIIAPTER LIX:. 


'RESERVATION OF THE GREEK E;\IPIRE. - NUMBERS, PASSAGE
 
AND EVENT, OF TIlE SE.COND A
D THInD CRUSADES.- ST. 
BERNARD. - REJG
 OF SALADIN I
 EGYPT AND SYRIA.- 
HIS CO
QUESr OF JERUSALETIL - NAVAL CRUSADES. - RICH- 
ARD TIlE FIRSI' OF EXGL.\ND. - POPE INNOCENT THE THIRD; 
AND THE FOURTH AXD :FIFTH CRUSADES; - THE El\lPEROR 
FREDERIC THE SECOXD. - LOUIS THE NINTH OF FRANCE; 
AND TIlE T'YO LAS r CRUSADES. - EXPULSION OF THE I.AT- 
INS OR FRA:'HCS BY THE :;,\lA:\IELUKES. 


L
 a style less grave than that of history, I should perhaps 
compare the emperor .AJcxius 1 to the jackal, who is said to 
follow the step:,;, and to devour the leavings, of the lion. 
\Vha1ever had been his fcars and toils in the passage of the 
first crusade, they were amply rec.ompensed by the subsea 
qnent benefits which he derived from the exploits of the 


1 Anna Comnena relates her father's conque.
ts in Asia Minor, 
Alcxiad, 1. xi. p. 321-325, 1. xiv. p. 419; his Cilician war against 
Ta.ncl'cd and Bohemond, p. 3:28-312; the war of Epirus, '\\ith tedious 
prulixitJ, 1. xii. xüi. p. ð45-406; the death of 13ohemond, 1. xiv 
p. 419. 
YOl.. VI. 1 
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Franks. flis dexterity' and vigilance secured tl1eir first con- 
quest of Nice; and from this threatening station the Turks 
were cornpel1ed to evacuate the neighhorhood of Constanti- 
nople. \Vhile the crusaders, with blind valor, advanced into 
the midland countries of .Asia, the crafty Greek irnproved the 
favorable occasion when the emirs of the sea-coast were rc 
called to the standard of the sultan. The Turlis were driven 
frorn the Isles of Rhodes and Chios: the .cities of Ephc5US 
and Sn1yrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, wern re- 
stored to the empirc, which A.Iexius enlarged frorn the Hel- 
lespont to the banks of the T\Iæander, and the rocky shores of 
Pamphylia. The churches resumed their splendor: the towns 
were rebuilt and fortified; and the desert count.ry was peopled 
with colonies of Christians, who were gently 1'emovcd from 
the m.ore distant and dangerous frontier. In thtse paternal 
cares., we may forgive Alexius, if he forgot the deliverance 
of the holy sepulchre; but
 by the Lntins, he was stigmatized 
with the foul rep1'oaf:h of treason and desertion. They had 
sworn fÌLlelity and obedience to his throne; but he had prom. 
ised to assist their enterprise in person, or, at least, with his 
HOOpS and treasures: ]lis base retreat dissolved their obliga- 
tIons; and the sword, which had bcen the instrument of their 
victory, was the pledge and title of t}leir just indcpenûe"J.c
. 
it does not appear that the emperor attempted to revive his 
obsolete claims over the h:ingdorn of Jernsalen1 ; 2 but the bor- 
ders of Cilicia and Syria were Dlore }'ecent in his possession, 
and rnore accessible to his arms. The great arn1Y of the 
crusaders was annihilated or dispersed; the principality of 
Antioch was left without a head, by the surprise and captivity 
of Bohetnond: his ransom had oppressed hiln with heavy 
debt; and his NOrlnan followers were insufficient to repel the 
hostilities of the Greeks and Turks. In this distress, Bohe- 
mond embraced a magnanimous resolution, of leaving the 
defence of Antioch to his kinRlnan, the faithful Tancred; of 
arming the \Y cst against the Byzantine empire; and of ex- 
ecuting the de
ign which he inherited from the lessons and 
example of his father Gl1iscanl. His ernbarkation was clan 


2 The kings of Jerusa]em submitted, howûyer, to a ncmillal depend 
E:Ilùe, and in the elates of their ins('riptiollS, (ol1e is still k
ible in th
 
church of Bethlem,) they re,-,;pc,.tful1y pla
l'd before their own th... 
name of the reigninf; ('

eror, (Duca
lge, lJi:,:;ertations 
ur J oinvillt-t t 
xx\ii. p. 319.) 
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destine: and, if we may credit a tale of tte princess Anne, 
he passed the hostile sea closely secreted in a coftì.n. 3 But 
his reception in France ,vas dignified by the public applause, 
and his marriage with the king's daughter: his return was 
glorio.us, since the bravest spirits of the Ðge enlisted under his 
veteran cOlnmand ; and he repassed the Adriatic at the head 
of five thousand horSB and forty thousand foot, assembled 
frOln the most remote climates of Europe. 4 The strength of 
Dura7zo, and prudence of A.lexius, the progress of faBlinc, 
and approach of winter, eluded his ambitious hopes; and the 
venal confederates were seduced from his standard. A treaty 
of peace 5 suspended the fears of the Greeks; and they were 
finally delivered by the death of an adversary, ,vhom neither 
oaths could bind, nor dangers could appal, nor prosperity could 
satiate. His children succeeded to the principality of Antioch; 
but the boundaries were strictly defined, the homage was clear- 
ly stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and l\Ialmistra were re- 
stored to the Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Anatolia, 
they po.ssessed the entire circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian 
gates. The Seljukian dynnsty of Roum 6 was separated on 
all sides from the sea and their l\lussulmün brethren; the 
power of the sultan was shaken by the victories and even the 
dcfeats of the Franks; and after the loss of Nice, they re- 
1110ved their throne to Cogni or lconium, an obscure and in- 


3 Anna Comncna adds, that, to complcte thc imitation, he was shut 
up with a dead cock; and condescends to womlcr how thc Barbarian' 
could cndure the confinement and putrefaction. This absurd tale is 
unknown to the Latins. * 
" ) Arrò B/ì"iÇ, in the Byzantine geography, must mean England; 
yet we are more cl"cdibly informed, that our IIenr)" 1. would not suf- 
fer him to levy any troops in his kinódo::.u, (Ducangc, Not. ad Alexiad. 
p. 41.) 
5 The copy of the treaty (.AJcxiad. 1. xiii. p. 406-416) is an origi- 
nal and curious piece, which would require', and might afford, a good 
map of the principality of Antioch. 
(; See, in the learned work of l\1. De Guignes, (tom. ii. part.ii.,) thl'l 
history of the Seljukians of Icollium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far 
as it may be collected from the Greeks, J...atins, and Arabians. 1'h" 
la
t are ignorant or regardless of the ail' air::; of Røum. 


. · The Greek writC'l"s, in general, Zunaras, p. 2, 303, and Glycas, p. 334 
agree in this story with the princess Anne, except in the absurd additior.. 
of the dead co,'k. Ducangc has already quoted some inst.mccs where a 
similar strata;;em had been adupted by _Vorman princes. On this author- 
ity 'Vilk!'D. inelincs to believ(' the fact. ..l\pvendix to yo1. ii. p. H. -.ì\1. 
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land town above three hundred n1Ïlcs fr0111 Constantinople.' 
lnstead of trelllbling for their capital, the Con1nenian princes 
waged an offensive war against the Turks, and the first cru- 
sade prevented the fall of the dec1ining empire. 
In the twelfth century, three great emigrations marched by 
land from the \Vest to the relief of Palestine. The soldiers 
and pilgrims of Lombardy, France, and Germany were ex- 
cited by the example and success of the first crusade. 8 Forty- 
eight years after the deliyerance of the holy sepulchre, the 
clnperor, and the French king, Conrad the Third and Louis 
the Seventh, undertook the second crusade to support the fall- 
ing fortunes of the Latins. 9 A f!rand -division of the third 
crusade was led Ly the emperor Frederic Barbarossa,lO wha 
sympathized with his brothers of France and England in the 
can1man loss of JeruSale111. These three expeditions may be 
compared in their resc111blance of 'the greatness of numbers, 
their passage through the Greek empire, and the nature and 
event of their Turkish warfare, and a brief parallel may save 
the repetition of a tedious narrative. I--Iowever splendid it 
may seem, a regular story of the crusades would exhibit the 
perpetual return of the Sallle causes and effects; and the 
frequent attempts for the defence or recovery of the I-Ialy 
Land would appear so nIany faint and unsuccessful copies 
of the original. 


7 Iconium is mentioned as a station by Xenophon, and by Stt-abo, 
with the ambiguou
 title of I( ()';lIÚTfÙì.tÇ, (Cdlarius, tom. ii. p. 121.) 
Yet St. Paul found in that place a multitude (n).,;$ùç) of Jews and 
Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of IÚtnijah, it is described as a 
great city, with a river and gardens, three league3 from the mountains, 
and deco}"ated (I know not why) with l
lato's tomb, (Abulfeda, tabule 
xvii. p. 3'03, verso Reiske; and the Index Geographicus of Schultens 
from Ibn Said.) 
8 For this supplement to the first crusade, see Anna Comncna, 
Alexias, 1. xi. p. 331, &c., and the viiith book of Albert Aquensis.) 
9 For the second crusade, of Conrad III. and Louis YII., see 
'Yilliam of Tyro, (1. xyi. c. 18-29,) Otho of Frisingen, (1. i. c. 34-45, 
õ9, 60,) 
latthew Paris, (lEst. :Major. p. 68,) Struvius, (Corpus Rist. 
Germanicæ. p. 372, 3ï3,) Scriptores Herum Francicarum à. Duchesne, 
tom. iv.; Nicetas, in Vito 
lanucl, 1. i. c.4, 5, 6, p. 41-48; Cinna- 
mus, 1. ii. p. 41-49. 
10 For the third crusade, of Frederic Bal'barossa, see Xicetas in 
Isaac. Angel. 1. ii. e. 3-8, p. 2.57-266. Struve (Corpus. JEst. Genn. 
p. 414,) and two historians, who probably were sp('ctator
, Tagino, 
(in Scriptor. Freher. tom. i. p. 406-416, edit. Struv.,) and the Anon- 
ymua de Expeditione Asiaticâ Fred. I. (in Cani
ii Antiq. Lection. 
tom. iii. p. ii. p. 498-526, edit. J3asnage.) 
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1. Of the swarms that so closely trod in. the footsteps of the 
first pilgrims, the chiefs were equal in rank, though unequal 
in fame and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow- 
adventurers. At their head we
'e displayed the banners of the 
dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, and Aquitain ; the first a descend. 
ant of Hugh Capet, the second, a father of the Brunswick 
line: the archbishop of 
Iilan, a temporal prince, transported, 
for the benefit of the Turks, the treasu res and ornaments 
of his church and palace; and the ve
C1.an crusaders, Hugh 
the Great and Stephen of Chartres, returned to consummate 
their unfinished vow. The huge and disorderly bodies of their 
followers moved forward in two columns; and if the first con- 
sisted of two hundred and sixty thousand persons, the second 
might possibly amount to sixty thousand horse and one hun- 
dred thuusand foot.1 1 * The armies of the second crusade 
might have claimed the conquest of Asia; the nobles of France 
and Germany wcre animated by the prt:'sence of their sover- 
eigns; and both the rank and personal characters of Conrad 
and Louis gave a dignity to their cause, and a discipline to 
their force, which might be vainly expected from the feuda- 
tory chief.-.;. The cavalry of the emperor, and that of the 
king, was each composed of seventy thousand knights, and their 
immediate attendants in the field; 12 and if the light-armed 
troops, the peasant infantry, the women and children, the 
priests and monks, be rigorously excluded, the full account 
will scarcely be satisfied. with four hundred thousand souls. 
The \Vest, from Rome to Britain, was called into action; the 
kings of Poland and Bohemia obeyed the summons of Conrad; 
and it is affirmed by the Greeks and Latins, that, in the pas- 
sage of a strait or river, the Byzantine agents, after a tale 
of nine hundred thousand, desisted frOlTI the endless and for- 


11 Anne, who states these later swarms at 40,000 horse and 100,000 
foot, calh them Normans, and places at their head two brothers of 
Flanders. The Greek
 ,yere strangely ignorant of the names, families, 
and possessions of the Latin princes. 
12 \Villiam of Tyre, and 
Iatthew I
aris, reckon 70,000 loricati in 
each of the armies. 


.. It was this army of pil
rims, the first boòy of which was headed by 
the archbishop of l\Iihm and Count Albert of Blaudra.s, which set forth on 
the wild, yet, with a more disciplined army, not impolitic, enterprise of 
striking at the heart of the Mohometan power, by attacking the sultan in 
Bagdad. For their adventurOoS and fate, see 'Vilken J Y01. ii. p. 120 
I' Ql 
:blichaud, book iv. - M. 
L :II; 
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n1Ïdah\c computation.I 3 In the third crusade, as the French 
and English preferred the navigation of the :i\1editerranean, 
the host of Frederic Barbm'ossa was less nUlnerous. Fifteen 
thousand knights, and as 111any squires, were the flower of the 
Get'man chivalry: sixty thousand horse, and one hundred 
thousanJ foot, were 111ustered by the emperor in the plains 
of Hungary; and after such repetitions, we shall no longer 
be startled at the six hundred thousand pilgrims, which credu- 
lity has ascribed to this last en1igration. H Such extravagant 
reckonings prove only the astonishn1ent of contelYipOraries; 
but their astonishment 1110st strongly bears testimony to the 
existence of an enormous, though indefinite, multitude. The 
Gredis might applaud their superior knowledge of the arts 
and stratagems of war, but they confessed dIe strength and 
conrage of the French cavalry, and the infantry of the Ger- 
l1lanS; 15 and the strangers arc df'scribed as an iron race, of 
gigantic stature, who darted fire fron1 their eyes, and spilt 
blood like waîer .on the ground. Under the banners of Con- 
rad, a troop of females rode in the attitude and armor of men; 
Dud the chief of these Amazons, fron1 her gilt sr urs and 
buskins, obtained the cpiîhet of the Golden-footed Dame. 
II. The nun1bers and chaplcter of the stmngers was an 
object of terror to the effeminate Greeks, and the sentilnent 
of fear is nearly al
ied to that of hatred. This aversion was 


13 The" imperfect enumeration is mcnÜoned by Cinnamus, (i 1'J'E 1";- 
":01''"[1:( 
w
íuðEC:,) anù confirmed by Oc"!b de Diogilo apud Ducange ad 
Cinnamum, with the morc precise sum of 900,556. \\'hy must there- 
fore the version and comment suppose the modest and iusufticient 
reckoning of 90,000? Does not Godfrey of Viterbo (Pantheon, p. xix. 
in 
luratori, t01n. vii. p. 462) exclaim? 
_ XU/1H'Tnm si po;:{:ere C)uæra!'l, 
l\lillia llIillen<l militis agmc!I er,.t. 
14 This ex.trayagant account is given by Alòcrt of Stadc, (apud 
Struyimn, p. 41t;) my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of Viter- 
bo, Arnold of Lubeck, apufl eundem, and lJernard The:5aur. (c. 16/), 
p. 801:.) The original writers 3re silent. The .Ì\1ahometans gave him 
200,000, or 260,000, men, (13ohadin, in YitÞ Saladin, p. 110.) 
1;' I must observe, that, in the &ccond and third crusadcs, the sub- 
jects of Conrad and l"rederic are styled by the Greeks and Orientals 
Alrunauni. The Lechi anll Tzcchi of Cinnamus are the l'01es and 
:Bohenri.ans; and it is for the Freneh that he reserves the ancient appel- 
lation úf Germans. lIe likewise names the E
ínLOI, or E
ITCO'1-'oi... 


. He names "both - BeiTTlOL TE "aì BfJLTGJ/Oí. - 1\1 
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suspenued or softened by the apprehension of the T'urkish 
power; and the inv
tives of the Latins will not bias OUt' 
more candid belief, that the emperor Alcxius dissembled their 
insolence, eluded their hostilities, coun
clled their rashness, 
and opened to their ardor the road of pitgrimage 
nd con- 
quest. But when the Turks had been driven from Nice and 
the sea-co3.st
 when the Byzantine princes no longer dreaded 
the distant sultans of Cogni, they felt with purer indignation 
the free and freq uon t passa ge of the western Barbarians, who 
violated the m

esty, and enùangercd the safety, of the em- 
pire. The second and third crusades were undertaken under 
the rc
gn of l\ianucl Comuenus and Isaac Angelus. Of the 
former, the passions were always impetuous, and often nlal- 
evolent; and the natural union of a cowardly and a mischiev- 
ous temper was exemplified in the latter, \vho, without merit 
or mercy, could punish a tyrant, and occupy his throne. It 
was secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved by the prince and 
people to destroy, or at least to discourage, the pilgrims, by 
every species of injury and oppïession; and their want of 
prudence and discipline continually afforded the pretence or 
the opportunity. The 'Vestern rnonarchs had stipulated a 
safe passa
e and fair market in the country of their Christian 
brethren; the treaty had been ratified by oaths and hostages; 
and the poorest soldier of Frederic's army was furnished 
with three Inarks of silver to defray his expenses on the 
road. But every engagement was violated by treachery and 
inj ustice; and the con1plaints of the Latins are attested by 
the honest confession of a Greek historian, who has dared to 
prefer truth to bis country.16 Instead of a hospitable re- 
ception, the gates of the cities, both in Europe and Asia, were 
closely barred against the crusaders; and 
he scanty pittance 
of food was let down in baskets froll1 the walls. Experience 
or foresight might excuse this timid jealousy; but the COll1- 
lTIOn duties of humanity prohibited the mixture of chalk, or 
other poisonous ingredients, in the bread; and should l\lanuel 
be acquitted of any foul connivance, he is guilty of coining 
base money for the purpose uf trading with the pilgrims. In 
every step of their 111arch they were stopped or Inisled: the 
governors had private orders to fortify the passes and break 


16 Nicetas was a child at the second crusade, but in the third he 
commancled against the Franks the important post of Philippopolis. 
Cinnamus is infected with national prejudice and pride. 
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down the bridges against thClll: the stragglers were pillaged 
and murdered: the soldiers and horses were pierced in the 
woods by arrows frorn an invisible band; the sick were burnt 
in their beds; and tbe dead bodies were hung on gibbets 
along the highways. Thes
 injuries exasperated the cham- 
pions of the cross, WIlD wel'e not endowed with evangelical 
patience; and the ByzanÜne Pì.inces, W110 had provoked the 
unequal conflict, promoted the embarkation and march of 
these formidable gues.ts. On the verge of tbe Turkish fron- 
tiei' Barbarossa spared the guilty Philadelphia,17 rewarded 
the hospitable Laodicea, and -deplored the hard necessity 
that had stained his sword with any drops of Christian blood. 
In their intercourse wrth the rnonarcbs of Germany and 

France, the pride of the Greeks was exposed to an anxious 
trial. They might bOMt that on the first interview the seat 
of Louis was a low stool, beside the throne of l\'Ianuel ; IS but 
no sooner had the French king transported his army beyond 
the Bosphqrus, than he refused the offer of a second confer- 
ence, unless 11Ís brother would meet bim on equal terms, 
either on the sea or land. \Vith Conrad and Frederic, the 
ceremonial was still nicer and more difficult: like the suc- 
cessors of Constantine, they styled themselves emperors of 
the Romans; 19 and firmly nlaintained the purity of their 
title and dignity. The first of these representatives of 
Charlelnagne would only converse with :l\1anueI on horscbaclt 
in the open field; the second, by passing tbe Hellespont 
rather than the Bosphorus, decIilled the view of Constantino- 
ple and its sovereign. An emperor, who had been crowned 
at R0111e, was reduced in the Greek epistles to the humble 
appellation of Re
, or prince! of the AIemanni; and the 


17 The conduct of the Philadelphians is blamed by 
icetas, whilo 
the anonymous German accnses the rudeness of his count-rymen, 
(culpâ nostrâ.) History wo.uld 
e pleasant, if we were embarrassed 
()nly by such contradictions. It is likewise from Nicetas, that we 
learn the pious and humane sorrow of Frederic. 
IS XBCf.UÚì.,) fC'()IX, which Cinnamns translates into Latin by the 
word ZiH,av. Duc-nnge works very hard to save his king 
nù coun- 
try from such ignominy, (sur Joinville, disscrtat. xxvii. p. 317-320.) 
Louis afterwards insisted on a meeting in m3ri ex æquo, not ex equo, 
according to the laughable readings of some 
1

. 
19 Ego Romanorum imperator sum, ille H.omaniorum, (.Anonym. 
Canis. p. 512.) The public and historical style of the Greeks was 
P;,
 . . . princops. Yet Cinnamus owns, that } IjtlrEC!.tTW(! is synony- 
1I10US to Ba(J().t:ú
. 
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vain and feeble Angelus aftèctcd to be ignorunt of the name 
of one of the greatest men and monarchs of the age. \Vhile 
they viewed with hatred and suspicion the Latin pilgrims, 
the Greek emperors nlaintained a strict, though secret, alIi.. 
ance with the Turks and Saracens. Isaac Angelus cÓln- 
plained, that by his friendship for the great Saladin he had 
incurred the enmity of the Franks; and a l1losque was found- 
ed at Constantinople for the public exercise of the religion 
of l\Iahomet. 2o _ 
III. The swarms that followed the first crusade were de- 
stroyed in Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish 
arrows; and the princes only escaped with some squaùrons 
of horse to accomplish their lamentable pilgrimage. A just 
opinion may be formed of their knowledge and humanity; of 
their knowledge, from the des ign of subduing Persia and 
Chorasan in their way to Jerusalenl ; * of their hunlanity, from 
the massaCl'e of the Christian people, a friendly city, who 
came out to Ineet them with palnls and crosses in their hands. 
The arms of Conrad and Louis were less cruel and impru- 
dent; but the event of the second cru
ade was still more 
ruinous to Christendom; and the Greek l\b.nuel is aCClised by 
his own subjects of giving seasonable in
elligence to the sultan, 
and treacherous guides to the 
atin princes. Instead of 
crushing the comnlon foe, by a double attack at the saBle 
time but on different sides, the Gennnns were urged by emu- 
lation, anJ the French were retarded by jealousy. Louis had 
scarcely passed the Bosphorus when he was met by the return- 
ing emperor, who had lost the greater part of his army in 
glorious, but l111snccessful, actions on the banks of the l\1æan- 
del'. The contrast of the pomp of his rival hastene rl the 
retreat of Conrad: t the desertion of his independent vassals 


20 In the Epistle::; of Innocent III., (xiii. p. IS!,) and the History of 
Boharlin, (p. 12f), l:
O,) see the views of a pope and ;:I (>:ltlln 011 this 
singular toleration. 


iIf Thi.s was the design of the pilgrims under the archbishop of l\Iilan. 
See note, p. 1O
. -.M. 
t Conrad h<ld ach"allced with part of his army along a central road, he- 
t",'ccn that on the coast anù that which led to Icollinm. II e had bEen 
}:;elr3.)"('rl by th(' Grpcks, his army rlestroycrl without a battle. 'Vilken, Y01. 
Iii. p. l()), Michand" 01. ii. p. 1-5:>' Conr,ld ach-anced again with Louis as 
far <lS Ephesus, anù fwnl thence, at the inyitatioJl of )lulUel, returner! to 
Constantinople. It was'Louis who, at the pass:l1;c of the Mn.-'ander, was 
engaged in a "glorious action." "
ilken, yo1. iÜ. p. Iï9. Michaud, vol. 
ii. y. lGO. GibLoll followed Kicctas. -::\1. 
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reduced hiln to his hereditary troops; and he borrowed some 
Greek vessels to execute by sea the. pilgrilnage of Palestine. 
'Vithout studying the lessons of experience, or the nature of 
the war, the king of France advanced through the same 
country to a sil11ilar fate. The vanguard, which bore the royal 
banner and the orif1::Ulllne of 81. Denys,21 had doubled their 
march with rash and inconsiderate speed; and the rear, which 
the king cOll1manded in person, no longer found their com- 
panions in the evening carnp. In darkness and disorder, they 
were encompassed, assaulted, and overwhelmed, by the 
innlunerable host of Turks, who, in the art of war, were su- 
perior to the Christians of the twelfth century.* Louis, who 
climbed a tree in the general àiscomfiture, was savell by his 
UVo'n valor and the ignorance of his adversaries; and with the 
dawn of day he escaped alive, but alnlost alone, to the camp 
of the vanguard. But instead of pursuing llis expedition by 
land, he was rejoiced to shelter the relics of his army in the 
friew1Iy seaport of Satalia. From thence he embarked for 
Antioch; but so penurious was the supply of Greek vcssels, 
that they could only afford roon1 for his knights and nobles; 
and the plebeian crowd of infantry \vas left to perish at the 
foot of the Parnphylian hills. The eillperor and the l\ing 
Clllbraced and wept at Jerusalclll; their martial trains, the 
remnant of 111ighty armies; were joined to the Christian pow- 
ers of Syria, and a fruitless siege of Ðan1uscus was the final 
effort of the second crusade. Conrad and Louis embarked 
for Europe with the personal faIlle of piety and courage; but 
the Orientals had braved these potent lllonarchs of the Franks, 
with whose nan1es and n1ilitary forces they had been so often 


21 As counts of Vexin, the kings of France were the yassals and 
advocates of the monastery of St. Denys. The saint's peculiar banner, 
.which they recpived from the abbot, was of a square form, and a 
red or jlamin.7 color. The oriflamme appearcd at the head of the 
Freneh armies from the xiith to the xvth century, (Ducange sur 
luinville, Di<.;sert. xviii. p. 2-11-2.33.) 


*" They descended the heights to a beautiful ,-all<.>y whi('11 Jay beneath 
them. The Turks seized the hC'ights which separated the two divisions 
of the army. The modern historians represent differently the act to which 
Louis owed his safety, which Gibbo1.1 has dc
cribed by th
 undi
nified 
phrase, "he climbed a tree." Accordmg to MIchaud, yol. 11. p. 164, the 
king got upon a rock, with his back against a tree j according to 'Vilken, 
vol. iii . he draggcd himself up to the top of the rock by the roots of a 
'rce, and continued to defend himself till nic-htfa.ll. - ill. 
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threatened)
2 Perhaps they had still nlOre to fear from the 
veteran genius of Freqeric the First, who in his youth had 
served in Asia under his uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in 
Germany and Italy had taught Barbarossa to comnland; and 
his soldiers, even the princ.es of the empire, were accustomed 
under his rcign to obey. As soon as he lost sight of Philadel- 
phia and Laodicea, the last cities of the Greek frontier, he 
plunged into the salt and barren desert, a land (says the his- 
torian) of horror and tribulation. 23 During twenty days, every 
step of his fainting and sickly march was besieged by the in- 
nun1erable hordes of Turkmans,24 whose numbers and fury 
seelneù after each defeat to n1ultiply and inflmne. The em- 
peror 
ontinued to struggle and to suffer; and such was the 
111eaSUre of his calamities, that whet\ he reached the gates of 
Iconium, no more than one thousand knights were able to serve 
on horseback. By a sudden and resolute assault he defeated 
the guards, and stormed the capital of the sultan,25 who hUlll- 
bly sued for pardon and peace. The road was now open, 
and Frederic advanced in a career of triumph, till he was 
unfortunately drowned in a petty torrent of CilicÍå. 26 The 
rClTIainder of his Gern1ans was consumed by sickness and de- 
sertion; and the emperor's son expired with the greatest part 
of his Swabian vassals at the sicge of Acre. Among the 
I
atin heroes, Godfrey of Bouillon and Frederic Barbarossa . 


22 The original French histories of the second crusade arc the Gesta 
Ludovici VII. published in the iyth volume of Duchcsne's collection. 
The same volume contains many ori6'inallettcrs of the king, of Suger 
his minister, &c., the be.st documcnts of authentic history. 
23 Terram horroris et salsuginis, tcrram siccam sterilem, inamænam. 
Anonym. Canis. p. 517. The emphatic language of a sufferer. 
2-& Gens innumera, sylvest1"Ïs, inclomita, pnedones sine ductorC'. Tho 
sultan of Cogni might sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. 
Canis. p. 517, 518. 

j See, in the anonymous w1"Ïter in the Collection of Canisiu
 
Tagino, and Bohadin, (Vit. Saladin. p. 119, 120,) the ambiguous con- 
duct of Kilidgc Arslan, sultan of Cog-ni, who hated and feared both 
Saladin and .Fredcric. 
26 The desire of comparing two great men has tempted many wri- 
ters to drown Frederic in the Riyer Cydnu
, in which Alexander so 
imprudently bathed, (Q. Curt. 1. iii. c:4, 5.) But, from the march of 
the emlwror, I rather judge, that his Saleph is the Cu.lycadnus, a 
stream of less fame, but of a longer cour3e. if 


· It is now called the Girama: its course is descriùe(l ill 1\l'Donald KiIr 
neir's Travels."- I\I. 
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could only achieve tne passage of the Lesser Asia; yet even 
their success was a warning; and in the last and most expe- 
rienced age of the crusades, every nation preferred the sea to 
the toils ahd perils of an inland expedition. 27 
The enthusiasnl of the first crusade is a natural and simple 
event, while hope was fresh, danger untried, and enterprise 
congenial to the spirit of the times. But the obstinate perse- 
verance of Europe may indeed excite our pity and adn1i- 
ration; that no instruction should have been drawn from 
con
tant and adverse expericnce; thut the same confidence 
5hould have repeatedly grown from the same failures; that 
six succeeding generations should have rushed headlong dOWL 
the precipice that was open before them; and that 111en of 
every condition should have staked their public and private 
fortunes on the desperate adventure of possessing or recover- 
ing a tombstone 1\vo thousand miles from their country. In 
a period of two centurics after the council of Clermont, each 
t;pring and summer produced a new emigration of piTgrim 
warriors for the defence of the Holy Land; but the seven 
great annaments or crusades were excited by some impend- 
ing or rccent calamity: the nations were moved by tho 
authority of their pontiffs, and the example of their kings: 
their zeal was kindled, and thcir reason Y
'as silenccd, by the 
,'oice of their holy orators; and among these, Bernard,2s tI1C 
1nonk, or the saint, lnay claim the most honorable piace.* 
About eight years before tbe first conquest of Jerusaleln, he 
was born ()f a noble fan)ily in Burgundy; at the agf.' of three- 


27 }'Iarinu:-; Sanutus, A. D. 1321, Jays it dmvn as a precept, Quod 
lItolus ecclcsiæ pCl' terram :nullatenu
 cst ducenda. He resolycs, by 
the divinc aid, the o
iection, or rather exception, of the tÌ1"st crusade, 

 
ecreta }'iùelium Crucis, 1. ii. pm-s ii. c. i. p. 3ï.) 
:l:; The most autheiltic information of t;t. TIeTllard must be drawn 
from his o......n ,vritings, publi
hed in a correct edition by Père l\Ia- 
billon, and repÚllt
d ut Venice, 17ÕO, in six volumes in folio. 'Vhat- 
eVCl' fi'ienùship could recollect, or superbtitioll could add, is contained 
iil the two liyc
, hy his dÜ:ciplcs, in. tlw vith volume: whatever 
lcarnin
 and critit'ism could ascertain, ma), be found in the prefaces 
of the llcnc
lictine cùitor. 


,.". Gibbon, whose account of the cru'
aùes is perhraps the least accurate 
nnd satis(at:tory chaptC'r in hi:i H

tury, has here f.tiled in that lucid ar
 
r.mgcl1lC'nt, which in bcnC'ral givcs p('rspienity to his most condensed a
1 
crowded narratiye&. lIe has unaccountahly, and to the great perplexIty 
of the reader, pla('cd the preaching of St. Bcrnard after th
 second cru-. 

ado, to 'which it led. -::\1. 
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nnd-twenty he buried himself in the monastery of Citcaux, 
then in the primitive fen'or of the institution; at the end of 
two years he led forth her th.ird colony, or daughter, to the 
valley of Clairvaux 29 in Champagne; and was content, tin 
· the hour of his death, with the humble station of abbot of his 
own community. A philosophic age has abolished, with too 
liberal and indiscriminate disdain, the honors of th('se spi rit- 
ual heroes. The 111cancst among them are distinguished 
y 
some energies of the 111ind; they \verc at least superior 10 
their votaries and disci plcs; and, in the racc of superstition, 
they attained the prize for which snch numbers contended. 
In speech, in writing, in action, Bernard stood high aboyc his 
rivals and contemporaries; his compositions are not devoid 
of wit and eloquence; and he seems to have preserved as 
Inuch reason and humanity as may be reconciled with the 
charåcter of a saint. In a secular life, he would ha\-e shared 
the seyenth part of a priyate inheritance; by a YOW of pov- 
erty and penance, by c10sing his eyes against the visible 
wodd,3J by the refusal of all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot 
of Clairvaux became the oracle of Europe, and the founder 
of one hundred and sixty convents. Princes a!1d pontifls 
trembled at the freedom of his apostolical censures: France, 
England, and l\Iilan, consulted and obeyed his judgment in a 
schism of the church: the debt was repaid by the gratitude 
of Innoccl
t the Second; and his SLlccessor, Eugenius the 
'Third, was the friend and rlisciplc of the holy Bernard. It 
was in the proclamation of the second crusade that he shone 
as the missionary and prophet of God, who called the naliúns 


29 Clairvaux, surnamed the Yalley of Absynth, is situate among the 
woods near .Bar sur Aube ill Champagne. St. Bernard would blush 
at the pomp oî the church and mona'3tery; he wouhl a'3k for the 
library, aad I kno"" not" hether he would lJc much edified ur a tun 
of 800 Illuicl-;, (9U 1-7 ho
sheads,) 'whieh almo:-::t rivals that of Hei- 
delberg, C
laa!1gc.5 tirés d'une Grande llibliothèque, tOlll. xh-i. p. 
15-20, ) 
:;0 The di
cipJes of the saint- (,",It. im:o., 1. iii. c. 2, p. 1282. Yit. iidtt, 
c. 16, :x o. 4..5, p. 1383) record a man'ellous example of his pious a::?a- 
thy. Juxta lacum ctiam Laus
nncn.sem tntius dici itine're pergens, 
penitu:i non attelldit aut se videre non vitlit. Cum e
ljm Yef'pere 
facto de eodem larû socii colloquercntur, illtC'rrogabat ('os ubi lacus 
ille esset; et mirati sunt uni \'ersi. To admire or despise St. Hernmd 
as he ought, the reader, like myself, should have before the" inclow8 
of his library the beauties of that incomparable lalld
cape. 
VOL. VI. 2 
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to the defence of his holy sepulchre. 31 .At the parlianlcnt of 
V czclay he spoke before the king; and Louis the Seventh, 
with his nobles, received their crosses frOln his hand. 'fhe 
abbot of Clairvaux then 111arched to the less easy conquest of 
the emperor Conrad: * a phlegmatic people, ignorant of his 
language, was transported by the pathetic vehml1ence of his 
tone and gestures; and his progress, from Constance" to 
Cologne, was the triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard 
applauds his own success in the depopulation of Europe; 
afTinns that cities and castles were emptied of their inhab- 
itants; and computes, that only one man was left behind for 
the consolation of seven widows. 32 The blind fanatics were 
desirous of electing hinl for their general; but the example 
of the hernlit Peter was before his eyes; and while he aSE,ured 
the crusaders of the divine favor, he prudently declined a 
J11ilitary comnland, in which failure and victory would have 
been a1n108t equally disgraceful to his character. 33 Yet, after 
the calamitous event, the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly ac- 
cused as a false prophet, the author of tIre public and private 
mourning; his enen1ies exulted, his friends blushed, and his 
apology was slow and unsatisfactory. He justifies his obedi- 
ence to the conunancls of the pope; expatiates on the myste- 
rious ways of Providence; im.putes the l11isfortunes of the 
pilgrin1s to their own sins; and modestly insinuates, that his 
lnission had been approved by signs and wonders. 34 Had the 


31 Otho Frif"ing. 1. i. c. 4. BCrnard. Epist. 363, ad Francos Orien- 
tales. Opp. tom. i. p. 328. Yit. i ma , 1. iii. c. 4, tom. vi. p. 1235. 
3
 
landastis ct obeùivi . . . . multiplicati sunt super numerum; 
'\"acuantur urbcs et castella; ct pcne jam non inveniunt quem nppre- 
hendant septem mulieres unum virum; adeo ubique viduæ yivis 
remanent viris. Bernard. Epist. p. 217. ",Ye must be careful not to 
construe pene as a substanti,-e. 
33 Quis ego sum ut clisponam acies, ut egrccliar ante facies arma- 
torum, aut quid tam l'cmotnm a profcsf'ione meà, si vires, si }Jeritia, 
&c. Epist. 256, tom. i. p. 25ft lIe speaks with contempt of the 
hermit Pc
cr, vir quidam, Epist. 363. 
34 Sic dicunt for::;itan. isti, unùe scimus quòd a Domino senno 


!It Bcrnard had a nobler object in his expedition into G-ermany- to ar. 
rest the fierce and merciless persecution of the Jews, wÍlich was preparing. 
under the monk Radulph, to renew the frightful scenes which had pre- 
.
eded the first crusade, in the flourishing cities on the banks of the Rhine. 
The Jews acknowledge :;he Christian intervention of St. Bernard. See 
the curious extract from the History of Joseph bcnl\Ieir. Wilken, vol. iii. 
p. 1, and p. 63. - M. 
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(act been certain, the arguìl1ent would be decisive; and hiH 
faithful disciples, who enumerate twenty or thirîy miracles in 
a day, appeal to the public assemblies of France and Ger- 
many, in which they were performed. 35 At the present hour, 
such prodigies will 110t obtain credit beyond the precincts of 
CIairvaux; but in the preternatural cures of the blind, the 
lame', and the sick, who were presented to the man of God, 
it is impossible for us to ascertain the separate shares of acci- 
den1, of fancy, of imposture, and of fiction. 
Omnipotence itself cannot escape the n1urmurs of its dis- 
cordant votaries; since the Saine dispensation which was 
applauded as a deliverance in Europe, was deplored, and 
perhaps arraigncd, as a calamity in Asia. After the loss of 
Jerusalem, the Syrian fugitives diffused their consternation 
and sorrow; Bagdad nlourned in the dust; the cadhi Zeined. 
din of Damascus tore his beard in the caliph's presence; and 
the whole divan shed tears at his ll1clancholy tale. 3û But the 
cOlnmanders of the faithful could only weep; they were 
themselves captives in the hauds of the 'furks: SOl1le tempo- 
ral power was restored to the last age of the Abbassides; but 
their humble ambition was confined to BagdaJ and the adja- 
cent province. Their tyrants, the Seljukian sultans, had 
followed the common law of the .Asiatic dynasties, the un- 
ceasing round of valor, greatness, discord, degeneracy, and 
decay; their spirit and power were unequal to the def
nce 
of religion; and, in his distant reahu of Persia, the Christians 
were sfrangers to the nmne and tbe arnlS of Sangiar, the last 
hero of his race. 37 'Vhile the sultans were involved in the 


egress us sit? Quæ signa tu facis ut credamus tibi? .Xon est qUQ(l 
ad ista ipse responde am ; parcendum. verecundiæ meæ, responde tu 
pro me, et pro te ipso. secundum quæ yiclisti et audisti, et secundum 
quod te inspira.vcrit Den::;. Consolat. 1. ii. c. 1. Opp. tom. ii. p. 421 
-4 
3. 
3;) See the testimonies in Vita i ma , 1. iv. c. 5, 6. Opp. tom. vi. p. 
12058-1261, 1. vi. c. 1-17, p. 1286-1314. 
36 A.bulmahasen apud ùe Guiglles, lIi::;t. des HUllS, tom. w. p. ü. 
p. 99. 
37 See his article in the Bibliothèque Orientale of D'IIerbelot, and 
De Guignes, tom. ii. p. i. p. 230-261. Such was his valor, that he 
was styled the second Alexander; and such the extravagant love of 
his subjects, tha.t they prayed for the sultan a year after his decease. 
Yet Sangiar might have been made prisoner by the Franks, as well 
as by the Uzes. He reigned near fifty years, (A. D. 1103-11.52,) and 
was a munificent patron of rersian poetry. 
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sIlken web of the harelTI, the pious task was undertaken by 
their slaves, the Atabeks,38 a 'furkish name, which, like the 
Byz:uÜine patricians, 111ay be translated by Father of the 
Prince. Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had been the favorite of 
:Ma!ek Shaw, from WhOlTI he received the privilege of stand- 
ing on the right hand of the throne; but, in the civil wars 
that ensued on the monarch's death, he lost his head and the 
government of Aleppo. l-lis domestic emirs persevered in 
their attachment to his son Zenghi, who proved his first arn1S 
against the Franks in the defeat of Antioch: thirty campaigns 
in the sen'Ice of the caliph and sultan established his military 
fame; and he was invested with the conunand of l\Iosul, as 
the only champion that could avenge the cause of the prophet. 
'rhe public hope was not disappointed: after a siege of 
twenty-five days, he stormed the city of Edessa, and recov- 
ered from th(' Franks their conquests beyond the Euphrates: 3!J 
the Inartial trib
s of Curdistan were subdued by the inde- 
pendent sovereign of l\Iosul and Aleppo: his soldiers were 
tau
ht to behold the C:lll1p as their only country; they tru:.-ted 
to his liberality for theil' rewards; and their absent families 
\Yere protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. l\t the head of 
these vetcrans, his son Nourcddin gradually united the l\ja- 
hOlnetan powers; * added the kingdom of Ðan1ascus to that 
of l\leppo, and waged a long and successful war against the 
Chi'istians of Syria; he spread his alnple reign from the Ti- 
gris to the Nile, and the Ab
assidcs rewarded their faithful 
servant with all the titles and prerogatives of royalty. The 
Latins themselves were compelled to own the wisdOlo and 
courage, and even the justice and piety, of this implacable 
ldversary.40 . In his life and goycrnrnent the holy warrior 


3E See the Chronology of the Atabcks of Jrak and Syria, in De 
J-uignes, tom. i. p. 25:1: ; and the reigns of Zcnghi a11ll 
 ourcddin in 
.he same writer, (tom. ii. p. ii. p. 147-221,) who usc
 the Arabic text 
of BCllc1athir, J3en SChOUll<l and Abuìfeda; the Bibliothèque Orien- 
talc, under the articles Ataùcks and Xoul'eddin, and the Dynasties of 
A.bulpharagius, p. 250-267, vcrs. Pocock. 
39 \Yilliam 01 Tyre (1. xvi. c. 4, 5, 7) describ
s the loss of Edessa, 
and the death of Zen
hi. The corruption of his name iuto San:;ltilt, 
4ITorded the Latins a comfortable allusion to his sau!luÏrw'1'Y character 
lnù f'nd, tit f;anguine san
uinolcntus 
4'J 
oraùinu:3 (::;ays \\ïlliam of Tyrc, 1. xx. 33) maximus nominis ct 


. On Nouredùin's conquest of Damascus, see extracts from 
\rabian 
writcl.s prefixed to the second part of the third volume of 'Vilken. -1\1. 
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revived the zeal and simp1icity of the first caliphs. Gold and 
silk were banished from his palace; the use of wine f1'0111 his 
dominions; the public revenue was scrupulously applied to 
the public service; and the frugal household of Noureddin 
was maintained from his legitimate share of the 
poil which 
he vested in the purchase of a private estate. His favorite 
sultana sighed for some female object of expense. ".1"\..las," 
replied the king," I fear <3-od, and am no 1110re than the 
treasurer of the :l\Ioslems. Their property I cannot alienate )- 
but I still possess three shops in the city of Hems: these you 
ffi3.Y take; and these alone can I be
tow." IIis chamber of 
justice was the terror of the gl"eat and the refuge of the POOL". 
Some years after the sultan's death, an oppressed subject 
called aloud in the streets of Damascus, 

 0 Noureddin, 
Noureùdin, where art thou now? Arise, arise, to pity and 
protect us!" A tumult was apprehended, and a living ty- 
rant blushed or trembled at the name of a departed monarch. 
By the arnlS of the Turks and Franks, the Fatimites had 
been deprived of Syria. In Egypt the decay of their char- 
acter and influence was sti
l more essential. Y ('t they were 
still revered as the descendants and successors of the prophet; 
they maintained their invisible state in the palace of Cairo 
anù their person was seldom violated by the profane eyes of 
subjects or strangers. The Latin ambassadors 4l have describe 
their own introduction, through a series of gloomy pa"
ages, 
and glittering porticos: the scene was enlivened by the 
warbling of birds and the 111UrmUr of fountains: it was en- 
riched by a display of rich furniture and rare animals; of the 
Imperial treasures, something was shown, al1(
 11luch was sup- 
posed; and the long order of unfolding doors was guarded by 
black soldiers and domestic eunuchs. The sanctnary of the 
presellce chalnber was veiled with a curtain; and the vizier, 


fidei Christianæ persecutor; princeps tamen justU'":i, yarer, providu::;, 
ct secundum gentis 
uæ trælitiones religiosus. To this Catholic wit- 
ness we may add the prÏinate of the Jacohites, (Abulpharag. p. 267,) 
quo non alter erat intcr rc
es vitæ rationc magis lnudabi]i, aut quæ 
pluribus justitiæ e'(perimellti
 abundaret. The true praise of kings i.:3 
aftl'r their death, and fr
m the mouth of their enemic
. 
41 Prom "the amb.\,;sad()r, "-illiam of Tyre (1. xix. c. 17, 18,) de- 
scribes the palace of Cairo. In the caliph'
 treasure were found a 
pearl as large a'3 a pigeon's egg, a ruby weighing seyentecn Egyptian 
drams, an emeralù a palm and a half in length, and many vases of 
crystal and porcelain of China, (Renau.lot, p. 536.) 

* 
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who conoucted the arnbassadors, laid aside his cinleter, and 
rrostrated himself three times on the ground; the veil wa
 
then renloyed ; and they beheld the commander of the faith. 
fll], who signified his pleasure to the first sbve of the throne. 
But this slave ,vas his master: the viziers or sultans had 
usurped the supreme administration of Egypt; the clainls 
of the rival candidates were decided by arms; and the natne 
of the most worthy, of the st1"ongest, was inserted in the royal 
patent of command. The factions of Darghmll and Shawer 
alternately ('xpelled each other from the capital and country; 
and the weaker sìJe im plorcd the dangerous protection of. the 
sultan of Damascus, or the king of Jerusa]em, the perpetua
 
enelnies of the sect and monarchy of the Fatimites. By his 
arms and I'd igion the Turk was lTIOst fornlidable; but the 
Frank, in an easy, direct 111arch,could advance fr01n Gaza to the 
Nile; while the intermediate situation of his realm compelled 
the troops of Nonreddin to ,yheel round the skirts of Arabia, 
a long and painful circuit, which exposed them to, thirst, 
fatigue, and the Durning winds of the desert. The secret 
zeal and ambition of the Turkish prince aspired to reign in 
Egypt under the name of the A bb'assidcs; but the restoration 
of the suppliant Shawer was the ostensible Illative of the first 
expedition; and the success was intrusted to the emir Shira. 
couh, a valiant aDd veteran commander. Darghmn was op- 
presseù and slain; but the ingratitude, the jealousy, the just 
apprchensions
 of his Blore fortunate rival, soon provoked hiln 
tu invite the king of Jerusalcn1 to deliver Egypt from his in- 
solent benefactors. '1'0 this union the furces of Shiracouh 
\Vere unequal: he relinquished the pren1ature conquest; and 
the evacuation of Belbeis or Pelusium was the condition of 
his safe retreat. As the Turks dcfileJ before the enemy, and. 
their general closed the rear, ,vith a vigilant eye, and a battle. 
axe in his hand, a Frank presumed to ask hin1 if he were not 
afraid of an attack. "It is doubtless in your power to b<:gin 
the attack," replied the intrepid e111ir; " but rest assured, that 
not one of my soldier
 will go to paradise till he has sent an 
infidel to helL" lIis rcport of the riches of the land, the 
effcll1imwy of the nati, cs, and the di
orders of the govern. 
lTICnt, revi,.cd the hopcß of Noureddin; the caliph of Bagdad 
applauded tho pious design; and Shir2couh descended into 
Egypt a second 11 me with twelve thousand Turks and cleven 
tbousand Araus. Yet his forces were still inferior to the con- 
fcd
ra
o anDies of the Franks and Saracens i and I can dis- 
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cern an unusual degree of military art, in his passage of the 
Nile, his retreat into Thebais, his masterly evolutions in the 
battle of ßabain, the surprise of Alexandria, and his marches 
and countcnnarches in the flats and valley of Egypt, frOlTI 
the tropic to the sea. His conduct was seconded by the cour- 
3g-e of his troops, and on the eve of action a lUanlaluke 42 
e
claimed, "If we cannot wrpst Egypt frOlTI the Christian 
dogs, why do we not renounce the honors and rewards 
of the sultan, and retire to labor with the peasants, or to 
spin with the females of the hareln? " Yet, after all his 
efforts in the field," 43 after the obstinate defence of Alex- 
andria 44 by his nephew Saladin, an honorable capitula-. 
tion and retreat * concluderl the second 'enterprise of Shi- 
racouh; and Noureddin reseryed his abilities for a third and 
Inore propitiolls occasion. It was soon offered by the a1TIbition 
and avarice of Amalric or Amaury, king of Jerusalem, who 
had imbibed the pernicious In
xim, that no L'lith should be 
kept with the enemies ofGod.t A religious warrior, the great 
Inaster of the hospital, encQuraged hiln to proceed; the e.m- 
peror of Constantinople either gave, or promised, a fleet to 
act with the armies of Syria; and -the perfidious Christian, 
unsatisfied with spoil and subsidy T aspired to the conquest of 
Egypt. In this enlergency, the l\Ioslems turned their eyes 
towards the sultan of Damascus; the vizier, ,\ hOln danger 
encompassed on all sides, yielded to their unanimous wishes, 
and Noureddin seemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one 


42 Jlmnluc, plur. Jlwnalir, is defined by Pocock, (Prolegom. ad 
Abulpharag. p. 7,) and D'Herbclot, (p. 5-1,3,) serYUIl1 emptitium, seu 
qui pretia numerato in domini possessionem ceclit. They frequently 
occur in the war::; of Saladin, (Bohadin, p. 
3(), &c. ;) and it was only 
the BJ-hartie I\Iamalukes that were fir:::>t introduced into Egypt by his 
descendants. 
43 Jacobus à Yitriaco (p. 1116) gives the king of Jeru
alem no 
more than 374 knights. Both the Franks and the Moslems report the 
superior numbers of the enemy; a difference which may be salveti by 
counting or omitting the unwarlike Egyptians. 
"oJ It was the .Alexandria of the Arab;.-, a middle term in extent and 
riches between the period of the Greeks and Raman'!, and that of the 
Turk;, (Savary, Lettres sur l'E.iyp
e, tom. i. p. 25, 26.) 


· The treaty stipulated that both the Christians anù the Arabs should 
withdraw from Egypt. 'Vilken, vol. iii. part ii. p. 113. - )1. 
t The Knights Ternplars, abhorring the perfidious breach of treaty, 
partly, perhaps, out of jealousy of the Hospitallers, refused to join 
'l thi:;> 
enterprise. "\Vill. Ty.r. c. xx. p. 5. 'Yilkcn, vol. iii. part ii. p. 117. - M. 
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third of the revenue of the kingdom. 'fhe Franks were 
already at the gatcs of Cairo; but the suburbs, the old city, 
were burnt on their approach; they were deceived by an in- 
sidious negotiation, and their vessels were unable to surmount 
the barriers of the Nile. They prudently dcclinC'd a contest 
with the Turks in the midst of a hostile country,; and Amaury 
retired into Palestine with the shan1C and reproach that always 
adhere to un
uccessful injustice. After this deliverance, Shi- 
rü.couh was invested with a robe of honor
 which he soon 
stained with the blood of the unfortunatc Shawer. For a 
while, the Turkish emirs condescendcd to hold the office of 
vizier; but this foreign conquest precipitated the fall of' the 
Fatimites themsef,'cs; and the bloodless change was aCCOll1- 
plished by a message and a word. The caliphs had been 
degraded by their own weakness and the tyranny of the 
viziers: their subjccts blushed, when the descendant and suc- 
cessor of the prophet presented his naked hand to the rude 
gripc of a Latin ambassador; they wept when hc sent the 
hair of his \vomen, a sad eU1blem of their gricf and terror, to 
cxcite the pity of the sultan of Damascus. By the commanù 
of Noureddin, and the sentence of the doctors, the holy names 
of Abubeker, Gmar, and Othman, were solemnly restored: the 
c::diph l\Iosthadi, of Bagdad, \vas acknowledged in the public 
prayers as the true commander of the faithful; and the grecn 
livery of the sons of Ali was exchnnged for the black color 
of the Abbnssides. The last of his race, the caliph Adhed, 
who survived only tcn days, expired in happy ignorance of his 
fate; his treasures sccured the loyalty of the soldiers, and 
silenced the nlurmurs of the sectaries; and in all suhsequent 
revol utions, Egypt has ne\'er departcd fron1 the orthodox tra- 
dition of the l\Ioslems. 45 
The hilly country beyond the 'figris is occupIed by the 
pastoral tribes of the Curds; 45 a people hardy, s
rong, savage, 


4å For this great I'evolution of Egypt, see "\'Tilliam of Tyre, (1. xix. 
.5, 6, 7, 1
-31, xx. ,j-l
,) }Johaùin, (in Yit. Saladin, p. 30-39,) 
I\..bulfeùa, (in Excerpt. Schultens, p. 1-12,) D'IIcrbelot, (Bihliot. 
Orient. .Adhed, FaÛwmah, but very incorrect,) Renaudot, (lIist. Patri- 
arch. Alex. p. 5
2-;j2.j, 532-537,) Yertot, (IIi..;t. des Chevaliers ùe 
1\Ialthe, tom. i. p. 1-11-163, in 4to.,) and 
r. de Guignes, (tom. ii. p. 
185-215.) 
46 }'o1' the Curds, see De Guignes, tern. ii. p. 41ü, 417, the Index 
Geographicus of Schultens and Tavernier, Voyages, p. i. p. 308, 300. 
The A vOl1bitcs descended from the tribe of the Hawadiæi, one of tho 
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impatient of the yoke, ad-dieted to rapine, and tenacious of the 
govermTIent of their national chiefs. The resemblance of 
name, situation, and lTIanners, seems to identify them with the 
Carduchians of the Greeks; 47 and they still defend against 
the Ottoman Porte the antique freedom which they asserted 
against the successors of Cyrus. Poverty and ambition 
prompted them to em brace the profession of lTIerCenary sol- 
diers: the service of his father and uncle prepared the reign 
of the great Saladin; 48 and the son of Job or ...\yud, a simple 
Curd, lTIagnanimously smiled at his pedigree, which flattery 
deduced fi'OlTI the Arabian caliphs. 49 So unconscious was 
Noureddin of the impending ruin of his house, that he con- 
strained the reluctant vonth to follow his uncle Shiracouh into 
Egypt: his military character was established by the defence 
of AJexandria; and, if we may believe the Latins, he solicited 
and obtained from the Christian general the profane honors 
of knighthood.5 o On the death of Shiracouh, the office of 
grand vizier was bestowed on Saladin, as the youngest and 
least powerful of the emirs; but with the advice of his father, 
wharn he invited to Cairo, his genius obtained the ascendant 
over his equa1s, and attached the army to his person and in- 
terest. \Vhile Noureddin lived, these ambitious Curds were 
the most hurnble of his slaves; and the indiscreet mnrmurs 
of the divan were silenced by the prudent Ayub, who loudly 
protested that at the command of the sultan he himself would 
Jead his sons in chains to the foot of the throne. "Such Ian- 


noblest; but as t!ley were infectecl "\vith the heresy of the :Uetempsy- 
ehosis, the orthodox sultans insinuatecl that their descent wa:; only 
on the mother's side, and that their ancestor was a stranger who 
s,..L'
.:cl among the Curds. 
47 See the ivth book of the Anahasis of Xenophon. The ton thou- 
sand suffered more from the arrows of the free Carduchians, than 
from the splendid weakness of the great king. 
4S \Ve are indebted to the professor Schultens (Lugd. Bat. 17.55, in 
folio) for the richest and most authentic material!'), a life of Saladin 
by his friend and minister the Cadhi 13ohaclin, and copious extracts 
from the history of his kinsman tho prince Abulfeùa of Hamah. To 
these we may add, the article of Salaheddin in the Bibliothèque Orien- 
tale, and all that may be gleaned from the Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 
49 Since Abulfeda was himself an Ayoubite, he may share the 
pr
ise, for imitating, at least tacitly, the modesty of the founder. 
.,0 lIist. Hierosol. in the Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1152. A similar 
example may be found in Joiuville, tp. 42, ()dition dl: Louvre;) but 
the pious St. Louis refused to di
llify infidels "ith the order of 
Christian knighthood, (Ducango, Observations, p. 70.) 
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guage," he added in private, " was prudent and proper in an 
us:;;:embly of your rivals; but we arc now nhove fear and 
obedienco; and the threats of Noureddin shall not extort the 
tribute of a sugar-cane." l-lis seiisonable death relieved thelTI 
frOlI1 the oclio
IS and doubtful conflict: his son, a 111inor of 
cleyen years of age, was left for a while to the emirs of Da- 
1naSC'l1S; and the new lord of Egypt W<;iS decorated by the 
caliph with every title 51 that could sanctify his usurpation in 
the eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin long content with 
the possession of Egypt; he despoiled the Christians of leru- 
salen1, and the Atabeks of Dmnascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir: 
l\Jecca and I\Iedina açknowledged him for their temporal pro- 
tector: his brother subdued the distant regions of Yemen, or 
the happy l\raLia; a11d at the hour of his death, his empire 
was spread fron1 the African Tripoli to the Tigris, and from 
the Indian. Ocean to the 1110untains of Armenia. In the judg- 
l11ent of his character, the reproaches of treason and ingrati- 
tude strike forcibly on our Inillds, impressed, as they are 
with the principle and experience of law and loyalty. Ent his 
ambition may in some 111casure be excused by the revolutions 
of A.sia,52 \vhich had erased every notlon of legitimate suc- 
cession; by the recent example of tl10 Atabeks themselves; 
by his reverence to the son of his benefactor; his humane 
and generous behavior to the collateral branches; by their 
incapacity anà Ids n1erit; by the approbation of the caliph, 
the sole source of all legitimate power; and, above all, by the 
wishes and interest of the people, whose happiness is the first 
object of government. In !tis virtues, and in those of his 
patron, they admired the singular union of the hero and the 
saint; for both Noureddin and Saladin are ranked among the 
l\lahometan saints; and the constant meditation of the holy 
war appears to have shed a sC'rious and sober color over their 
lives and actions. The youth of the latter 33 was addicted to 


61 In these Arabic titles, '1'eligionis must always be understood; 
Noureddin, lumen r.; ]-;;;;::odin, decus; Amadoddin, columcll: our 
hero's proper name was Joseph, and he wa
 styled Saluhoddill, salus; 
At Jlaliclws, At Ka.
iJ'l{s, rex defensor; Abu Jlodaffir, pater victoriæ, 
Seh ultens, Præfat. 
;'2 AbuUeda, who descendeLl from a brother of Ralac1in, obseryes, 
from many examples, that the founders of dynasties took the guilt fOI 
themselves, and left the reward to their innocent collatcrals, (Excerr;; 
p. 10,) 
53 See hi::. life and character in Rcnaud0t, p. 537-5
;;'. 
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Wil1
 and women; but his aspirmg spint soon l'cnounced the 
temptations of pleasure for the grnxer follies of falne and do- 
Dlinion: the gannent of Saladin w.as of coars
 woollen; watcr 
was his only drink; and, while he emulated the temperance, 
he surpas:3ed the 
hastity, of his .Arabian prophet. Both in 
faith and practicc he was a rigid l\fussulman :he ever deplored 
that the defence of religion had not allowed him to aCf
omplish 
the pilgrimage of :Mecca; but at the st'.lted hour:-;, five tim
s 
each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with his brethren: the 
involuntar,v omission of .fasting was scrupulously repaid; nnd 
his perusD_ of the Koran, on horseback betwcen th
 approaeh- 
ing armies, may be quoted as a proof, however ostentatious, 
of piety and cOllrage.5 4 'The superstitious doctrine of Ü10 
sect of Shafei was the only study that he deigned to encour- 
age: the poets were safe in his cOlKernpt; but all profane sci- 
ence was the object of his aversion; and a philosopher, who had 
invented somc speculative novelties, was seized and strangled 
by the command of the royal saint. 1'he justice of his divnn 
was accessible to the 111eanest suppliant against himself and 
his ministers; and it was only for a kingdom that Saladin 
would deviate frOln the rule of equity. \\Thile the descenù. 
ants of Seljuk and Zenghi held his stirrup and smoothed his 
garments, he was affable and patient \vith the meanest of his 
servants. So boundless was his liberality, that he distributed 
twelve thousand horses at the sicge of Acre; and, at the time 
of his death, no l1101'e than forty-seven drams of silver and 
one piece of gold coin were found ìn the treasury; yet, in a 
Inartial reign, the tributes were diminished, and the wealthy 
citizens enjoyed, without fear or danger, the fruits of th('ir 
industry. Egypt, Syria, and AraLia, were adorned by the 
royal foundations of hospitals, colleges, and Inosques; and 
Cairo was fortified with a wall and citadel; but his works 
were consecrated to public use:.).) nor did the sultan in- 
dulge himself in a garden or palace of private IU
Llry. In a 
fanatic age, him
clf a fanatic, the genuine \'irtucs of Saladin 
commanded the estcern of the Christians; the eroperor of 
Germany gloried in his friendship;:'G the Greek emperor so 


fit His civil and rcliSious virtuos arc celebrated in the first rhnptCI 
of 1}ohadin, (p. 4-30,) himself an cye-'witne:5
, anù an honest bi
ot. 
óa In many "\yorks, particularly Joseph's well in the castle of Cairo 
the Sultan anll the Patriarch have beEll confounàed by the ignorance 
of natives and travdlers. 
56 Anonym. Car.hii, tom. iii: p. ii. p. 504. 
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licited his alliance; 57 and the conqup.st of Jerusalem diffused, 
and perhaps magnified, his fame both in the East and 'Vest. 
Du
.ing his short existenc
, the kingdom of Jerusalen1 58 was 
supported by the discord of the Turks and Saracens; and 
hoth the Fatimite caliphs and the sultans of Damascus were 
tempted to sacrifice the cause of their religion to the meaner 
considerations of private and present advantage. But the 
powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were now united by a 
hero, whorn nature and fortune had armed against the Chris- 
tians. All without now bore the most threatening aspect; 
and all was feeble anù hollow in the internal state of Jerusa.. 
Jem. After the two first Bald",'ins, the brother and cousin of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the sceptre devolved by female succes- 
sion to 1\leIisenda, daughter of the second Baldwin, and her 
husband Fulk, count of Anjou, the father, by a former roar- 
riage, of our English Plantllgenets. Their two sons, Baldwin 
the Third, and Arnaury, waged a strenuous, and not unsuc- 
cessful, ,val' against the infidels; but the son of Amaury, 
Baldwin the Fourth, was deprived, by the leprosy, a gift of 
the crusades, of the faculties both of 111ind anrl body. II is 
sister Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin the Fifth, was his natural 
heiress: after the suspicious death of her child, she crowned 
I)er second husband, Guy of Lusignan, a prince of a hand- 
some person, but of such base renown, that his own brother 
Jeffrey was heard to exclaim, "Since they have rnade him a 
king, surely they would have made me a god!" The choice 
was generally blamed; and the most powerful vassal, Ray- 
mond count of Tripoli, who had been excluded frOln the suc- 
cession and regency, entertained an implacable hatred against 
the king, and exposed his honor and conscience to the temp- 
tations of the sultan. Such were tllf
 guardians of the holy 
city; a leper, a child, a won1an, a coward, and a traitor: yet 
its fate was delayer! twelve years bv some supplies from Eu- 
rope, by the valor of the 111ilitary orders, and by the distant 
or dompstic avocations of their great enemy. At length, on 
every side, the sinking state was encircled and pressed by a 
hostile line: and the truce was violated by the Pranks, whose 
existence it protected. A soldier of fortune, Reginalù of Cha- 


1\7 Dohallin, p. 12
, 130. 
r,s }o'or thc Latin kingdom of J C'J"usalem, s('c "\Yïlliam of Tyrc, from 
the ixth to the xxiid book. Jacob it Yitriaco, lIi=--t. IIiero
olcm. 1. i., 
and Sanutus, Sccrcta Fidclium Cruds, 1. iii. p. yi. yii. viii. ix. 
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tilIon, had seized a fwtrcss on the edge of the desert, from 
whence he- pillaged the caravans, insulted l\fahomet, and 
threatened the cities of l\fecca ar.d l\iedina. Saladin con- 
descended to complain; rejoiced in the denial of justice, and 
at the head of fourscorc thousand horse and foot invaded the 
HoJy Land. The choice of Tiberias for his first sicge was 
suggested by the count of Tripoli, to whom it belonged; and 
the king of Jerusalen1 was persuaded to drain his garrisons, 
and to arm his people, for the relief of that irnportant place. 59 
By the advice of the perfidious Raymond, the Christians were 
betrayed into n. camp destitute of water: he fled on the first 
onset, with the curses of both nations: 60 Lusignan was over- 
thrown, with the loss of thirty thousand men; and the wood 
of the true cross (a dire misfortune !) was left in the power of 
the infidels.* The royal captive \vas conducted to the tent 
of Saladin; and as he fainted with thirst dnd terral", the gen. 
erous victor presented him with a cup of sherbet, cooled in 


69 Templarii ut apes bombabant et Hospitalarii ut 'venti stridebant, 
et barones se cxitio offerebant, ct Turcopuli (the Christian light 
troops) semet ipsi in igncm illjiciebant, (Ispahani (Ie Expugnatione 
Kudsiticâ, p. 18, apud Schultens;) a specimen of Arabian eloquence, 
somewhat different from the style of Xenophon ! 
6u The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, the treason of Ray- 
mond; but had he really embraced their religion, he would have 
been a saint and a hero in the eyes of the latter. 



 Raymond's advice would have prevented the abandonment of a secure 
camp abounding with water near Sepphoris. The rash and insolent valor 
of the master of the order of Knights Templars, which had before ex- 
posed the Christians to a fatal defeat at the brook Kishon, forced the 
feeble king to annul the determination of a council of war, and advance 
to a camp in an enclo;;;ecl valley among the mountains, near Hittin, with 
out water. Raymond did not fiy till the battle was irretrievably lost, and 
then the Saracens seem to have-opened their ranks to allow him free pas- 
sage. The charge of suggesting the siege of Tiberias appears ungrounded. 
Raymond, no doubt, played a double part: he was a man of strong sa- 
gacity, who foresaw the desperate nature of the contest with Saladin, 
endea.vored by every means to maintain the treaty, and, though he joined 
both his arms and his still more valuable counsels to the Christian army, 
yet kept up a kind of amicable correspondence with the Mahometans. 
See 'Vilken, vol. iii. part ii. p. 276, et scq. :Michaud, vol. ii. p. 278, et seq. 
M. Michaud is still more fri
ndlv than 'Vilkell to the memory of Count 
ltaymond, who died suddenly, shortly after the battle of lÏittin. He 
quotes a letter written in the name oÎ SaJadin by the caliph Alfdel, to 
show that Raymond was considered by the Ì\1a.hometans their most dan- 
gerous and detested enemy. "No pen-on of distinction among the 
Christians escaped, except the count, (of Tripoli,) whom God curse. God 
luade him die shortly afterwards, and sent him from the kingdom of death 
to hell." - :M. 
VOL. VI. 3 
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snow, without suffering his companion, Rcginald of Chatillon, 
to partake of this pledge of hospitality and pardon. " The 
person and dignity of a king," said the sultan, "are sacred; 
but this impious robber lnust iÙstantly acknowledge the 
prophet, whom he has blasphemed, or meet the death which 
he has so often deserved." On the proud or conscientious 
refusal of the Christian warrior, Saladin struck him on the 
head with his cimeter, and Reginald was despatched by the 
guards. G1 The trembling Lusignan was sent to Damascus, to 
an honorable prison and speedy ransom; but the victory was 
stained by the execution of two hundred and thirty knights of 
the hospital, the intrepid champions and martyrs of their faith. 
The kingdom was left without a head; and of the two grand 
masters of the military orders, the one was slain and the other 
was a prisoner. From all the cities, both of the sea-coast and 
the inland counÌlJT, the garrisons had been drawn away for 
this fatal field: l'yre and Tripoli alone could escape the rapid 
inroad of Saladin; and three months after the battle of Ti- 
berias, he appeared in aro)s before the gates of Jerusalcm.6
 
I-Ie might expect that the sicge of a city so venerable on 
earth and in heaven, so intcresting to Europe and Asia, would 
rekindle the last sparks of enthusiasm; and that, of sixty 
thousand Çhristians, e'fcry nlan ,vould be a soldier, and every 
soldier a candidate for Inartyrdom. But Queen Sybilla trem- 
bled for herself and her captive husband; and the barons and 
knights, who had escaped from the sword and chains of the 
'furks, displayed the same factious aod selfish spirit in the 
public ruin. The n108t numerous portion of the inhabitants 
was composed of the Greek and Oriental Christians, Wh0111 
experience had taught to prefer the l\lahometan before the 
Latin yoke; 63 and the holy sepulchre attracted a base and 
needy crowd, without arms or courage, who subsisted only 


61 Benaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Chatillon, is celebrated by the 
Latins in his life and dcath; but the circumstances of the latter are 
In )1'e distin(.tly related by Bohadin and Abulfeda; and Joinville 
(lUst. de St. Louis, p. 70) alludes to the practice of Saladin, of never 
putting to death a prisoner" ho had tasted his bread and salt. Some 
of the companio:ìls of Arnold had been slaughtered, and almost saCl'i- 
fit;cd, in a yalley of 
Iccca, ubi sacrificia mactalltur, (Abulfcda, p. 
p. 32.) 
62 Ve1'tot, who well describes the loss of the kingdom and city, 
(IIist. des Chevaliers ùe 
Ialthe, tom. i. 1. ii. p. 226-2;8,) inserts 
two original epistles of a Knight Tcmplar. 
63 Renaudot, Rist. J
atr.arch. Alex. p. 615. 
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on the charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble and hast)' efforts 
were made for the defence of Jerusalem: but in the space 
of fourteen days, a victorious army drove back the sallies of 
the besieged, planted their engines, opened the wall to the 
breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their scaling-ladders, and 
erected on the breach twelve banners of the prophet and the 
sultan. It was in vain that a barefoot procession of the queen, 
the WOlllcn, and the 1110nks, implored the Son of God to save 
his tornb and his inheritance from impious violation. Their 
sole hope was in the 111ercy of the conq uerOT, and to their first 
suppliant deputation that 111ercy was sternly denied. "He 
had sworn to avenge the patience and long-suffering of the 
1\los1ems; the hour of forgiveness was elapsed, and the mo- 
111ent was now arrived to expiate, in blood, the innocent blood 
which had been spilt by Godfrey and the first crusaders." 
But a desperate and successful struggle of the Franks admon- 
ished the sultan that his triumph was not yet secure; he 
listened with reverence to a solemn adjuration in the name of 
tÌje com mon Father of mankind; and a sentilllent of human 
sympathy l11011ified the rigor of fanaticism and conquest. He 
consented to accept the city, and to spare the inhabitants. The 
Greek and Oriental Christians were pefll1itted to live under 
his dominion, but it was stipulated, that in forty days all the 
Franks and Latins should evacuate Jerusalem, and be safely 
conducted to the seaports of Syria. and Egypt; that ten pieces 
of gold should be paid for each n1an, five for each woman, 
and one for every child; and that those who were unable to 
purchase their freedorn should be detained in perpetual 
slavery. Of some writers it is a favorite and invidious thel11e 
to compare the hU111anity of Saladin with the nlassacre of the 
first crusade. The dificrence would be n1Crely personal; 
but we should not forget that the Christians had offered to 
capitulate, and that the l\lahometans of Jerusalem sustained 
the last extrernities of an assault and storm. Justice is indeed 
due to the fidelity with which the Turkish conqueror fulfilled 
the conditions of the treaty; find he may be deservedly 
praised for the glance of pity which he cast on the n1isery of 
the vanquished. Instead of a rigorous exaction of his debt, 
he accepted a sum of thirty thousand byzants, for the ranS01TI 
of seven thousand poor; two or three thousand more were 
di
missed by his gratuituus clemency; and the number of 
slaves was reduced to eleven or fourteen thousand persons. 
Tn his interview with the queen, his words, and c\'en his tcars, 
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suggested the kindest consolations; his liberal ahl1s were dis 
tributed among those who had been made orphans or widow. 
by the fortune of war; and while the kmghts of the hospital 
were in arms against him, he alJowed their more pious breth- 
ren to continue, during the tenn of a year, the care and 
service of the sick. In these acts of mercy the virtue of 
Saladin deserves our admiration and love: he was above the 
necessity of dissimulation, and his stern fanaticisnl would 
haTe prOlnpted him to dissemble, rather than to affect, this 
profane compassion for the enelnies of the Koran. After 
Jerusalenl had been delivered from the presence of the stran- 
gers, the sultan made his triumphal entry, his banners waving 
in the wind, and to the hannony of martial 111usic. The great 
nlosque of Omar, whieh had been converted into a church, 
was again consecrated to one GOl
 and his prophet 1\Iahomet: 
the walls and pavement were purified ,,:,ith rose-water; and 
a pulpit, the labor of Noureddin, \vas erected in the sanctuary. 
But when the golden cross that glittered on the dome was 
cast down, and dragged through the streets, the Christians of 
every sect uUE'reLl a lamentable groan, which was answered 
by the joyful shouts oÎ the l\Ioslems. In four ivory chests the 
patriarch had collected the crosses, the images, the vases, 
and the relics of the holy place; they were seizcd by the 
conqueror, who was desirous of presenting the caliph with 
the trophies of Christian idolatry. He was persuaded, ho\
- 
ever, to intrust them to the patriarch and prince of Antioch; 
and the pious pledge was -redeemed by Richarò of England, 
at the expense of fifty-two thousand byzants of gold. G4 
The nations rnight fear and hope the immediate and final 
expulsion of the Latins from Syria; which was yet delayed 
above a century after the death of Saladin. G5 In the eareer 
of victory, he was first checked by the resistance of -rryre ; 
the troops and garrisons, which had capitulated, were inlpru- 
dently conducted to the saIne port: their nmnbers were ade- 
quate to the defence of the place; and the arrival of Conrad 


e-l For the conquest of Jcrusalem, Bohadin (p. 67-75) and Abul- 
feda (p. 40-13) are our 
loslem ,vitnesses. Of the Christian, 13ernard 
Thesaurarius (c. 1õ1-167) is the most copious and authcntic; see 
likewise :Matthew Paris, (p. 120-124.) 
(;:; The sieges of Tyre and Acre are most copiously described by 
Bernard Thcsaurarius, (de Acquisitione Tcrræ Sanctæ, c. 167-179,) 
the author of the Ilistoria lIierosolymitana, (p. 1150-1172, in Don- 
garsi\1. s ,) Ahulfedft, (p. 43-50,) and Rohadin, (p. 75-179.) 
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{..ç J\.lv.1:fe
T1t inspired the disorderly crowd with confidence 
a
t.'i uIlion. Ilia father, a venerable pilgrim, had been made 
pI isoner in the òdttle of Tiberias; but that disaster was un- 
known in Italy ar1J Greece, when the son was urged by am- 
bition and piety to visit the inheritance of his royal nephew, 
the infant Baldwin. The view of the Turkish banners warned 
him frOlTI the host
le coast of Jaffa; and Conrad was unani- 
Inously hailed as the prince and chanlpion of Tyre, which 
was already besieged by the conC}ueror of Jerusalem. The 
firmness of his zeai, and perhaps his knowledge of a gener- 
ous foe, enabled hilTI to brave the threats of the sultan, and to 
declare, -that should his aged parent be exposed before the 
walls, he himself would discharge the first arrow, and glory 
.in his descent fron1 a Christian 111artyr. 66 The Egyptian fleet 
was allowed to enter the harbor of Tyre"; bur the chain was 
suddenly drawn, and five galleys were either sunk or taken: 
a thousand Turks were slain in a sally; and Saladin, after 
burning his engines, concluded a rrlorious campaign by a dis- 
graceful retreat to Damascus. He was soon a
sailed by a 
lTIOre formidable tempest. The pathetic narratives, and even 
the pictures, that represented in lively colors the servitude 
and profanation of Jerusalem, awakened the torpid sensibility 
of Europe: the cmperur Frederic Barbarossa, and the kings 
of France and EnglanJ, assumed the cross; a
d the tardy 
magnitude of their arnla:1Jents was anticipated by the mari- 
time states of the l\feditclr;1l1can and the Ocean. 'fhe skilful 
and provident Italians first enlbarked in the ships of Genoa, 
Pisa, and Venice. They Wel
 81Jeedily followed by the most 
eager pilgrims of France, NOl'l::1cllldy, anù the 'Vestern Isles. 
'fhe powerful succor of Flanùof:::O:, rrise, and DenlTIark, filled 
near a hund reel vessels: and the Northern warriors were 
distinguished in the field by a lofty stature and a ponderous 
battle-axe. 67 1'heir incre.asin!.!: mulliLldes could no 10no'e1' be 
,> û 
confined within the walls of Tyre, or rcnlaÌn obedient to the 
voice of Conrad. T'hey pitied the mi
i'<-,t tunes, and rf.vercd 
tllo dignity, of Lusignan, who was rC\Cl.ts
tl fro In prison, per- 


65 I have follovn'd a moderate and probable representation of the 
fact: by Yertot, who adopts without reluctance tt romantic tale, the 
aIel marquis is aC'tually exposed to the darts of the besieged. 
67 Northmanni et Uothi, et cæteri populi iusularum quæ inter occi- 
dentcm ct 
cptentriollem sitæ sunt, gentes bcllicosæ, corporis proceri, 
mortis intrcpiclæ, bipennibus annatæ, navibus rotundis, quæ Y snachiæ 
dicuntur, ad vectæ. 
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haps, to divide the army of the Franl\:s. He proposed the 
recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, thirty nliles to the south of 
Tyre; and the place was first invested by two thousand horse 
and thirty thousand foot under his nominal command. I shaH 
not expatiate on the story of this I1lClTIorable siege; which 
lasted near two years, and consumed, in a narrow space, the 
forces of Europe and Asia. Never did the name of enthu- 
siasm hurn with fiercer and rnore destructive rage; nor could 
the true belicvers, a comr).1on appellation, who consecrated 
their own nmrtyrs, refuse sume applause to the 111istaken zeal 
and courage of their adversaries. At the sound of the holy 
trumpet, the l\Ioslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the Ori- 
ental provinces, assembleJ under the servant of the prophet: 68 . 
his camp was pitched and removed wiihin a few miles of 
Acre; and he labored, night and day, for the relief of his 
brethren and the annoyance of the Franks. Nine battles, 
not unworthy of the name, were fought in the n
ighborhood 
of 
10unt Carmel, with such vicissitude of furtnne, that in one 
attack, the sultan forced his way into the city; that in one 
sally, the Christians penetrateù to the royal tent. By the 
means of divers and pigeons, a regular correspondence was 
Inaintained with the besieged; and, as often as the sea was 
left open, the exhausted garrison was withdrawn, and a fresh 

upply wus poured into the place. The Latin camp ,vas 
thinned by famine, the sworJ, and the climate; but the tents 
of the dead were replenished with new pilgrims, who ex?g- 
gerated the strength and speed of their approaching country- 
rnen. The vulgar was astonished by the report, that the 
pope himself, with an innumerable cru
ade, was advanced as 
far as Constantinople. The march of the emperor filled the 
East with Inure serious alarms: the obstacles which he en- 
countered in Asia, and perhaps in Greece, were raised by the 
policy of Saladin: his joy on the death of Barbarossa was 
rneasured by his estccm; anJ the Christians were rather dis- 
Inayed than encouraged at the sight of the duke of Swabia 
and his way-worn remnant of five thousand Germans. At 
}('ngth, in the spring of the second yea,", the ruyal fleets of 
France and Engla11d cast anchor in the Bay of Aerp, and the 
s
ege was more vigorously prosecuted by the youthful cmula- 


68 The historian of Jerusalem (p. 1108) adds the nations of the East 
from the Tigrig to India, and the swarthy tribes of ::\1001';; and Uctu. 
lians, so that Asia and Africa fought agaill
t Europe. 
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tion of the two kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Planfagc- 
net. After every resource had been tried, and cyery hope 
was exhausted, the defenùers of Acre submitted to their fate; 
R capitulation was granted, but their lives and liberties were 
t

e.d at the 
ard conditions of a ranson1 of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold., the deliverance of one hundred no- 
bles, and fifteen hundred inferior captives, and the restoration 
of the \Vood of the holy cross. S0111e doubts in the agree- 
Inent, and some delay in the execution, rel\:ÏndleJ the fury of 
the Franks, and three thousand l\Ioslems, almost in the sul- 
tan's view, were beheaded by the cOlllmand of the sanguinary 
llìcharrI.1:i9 By the conquest of Acre, the Latin powers 
acquired a strong town and a convenient harbor; but the 
advantage was 1110st dearly purchased. The minister and his- 
torian of Saladin computes, frOlll the report of the enelllY, 
that their numbers, at different periods, amounted to five or 
six hundred thousand; that I1101'e than one hundred thousand 
Christians were slain; that a far greater nUlnber was lost by 
disease or shipwreck; and that a small portion of this mighty 
host could return in safety to their native countries. 70 
Philip .A.ugustus, and Richard the First, are the only kings 
of Fl'ance and England who have fought under the same 
banners; but the holy service in which they were enlisted 
was incessantly disturbed by their national jealousy; and the 
two factions, which they protected in Palestine, were more 
aVf'rse to each other than to the comrnon enemy. In the 
eyes of the Orientals, the French monarch was superior in 
dignity and power; and, in the elnperor's absence, the Latins 
revered hilll as their temporal chief. 71 His exploits were not 


69 llohadin, p. 180; and this maS3acre is neither denied nor blamed 
by the Uhristian historians. Alrrcriter jussa. complentes, (the English 
soldiers,) says Galfridus à Vinesauf, (1. iv. c. 4, p. 346,) who fixes at 
2700 the number of victims; who are multiplied to ðOOO by Roger 
lIoveden, (p. 697, 698.) The hU!Ylanity or avarice of Philip Augustus 
was persuaded to ransom his prisoners, (Jacob. à Vitriaco, 1. i. c. 98, 
p. 1122.) 
70 TIohadin, p. 11. lIe quotes the judgment of llalianus, and the 
prince of Sidon, and adds, ('x iUo mUlldo quasi hominum paucissimi 
redierunt. Among the Christians who died before St. John d'Acre, 
I find the English names of De Ferrers earl of Derby, (Dugdale, 
BarOl
age, part i. p. 260,) :Mowbray, (idem, p. 124,) De 
lalldcvil, 
De FleIllles, St. John, Scrope, Bigot, Talbot, &c. 
71 :Magnus hic apud eos, illterque reges eorum tum virtute, tum 
majestatc cminens . . . . summu
 rerum arbiter, (Bob.adin,'p. 159.) 
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adequate to his fame. Philip was brave, but the statesman 
predonlÏnated in his character; he was soon weary of sac. 
rificing his health and interest on a barren coast: the surrt;n. 
der of Acre became thu signal of l)is departure;. nor could 
he justify this unpopular desertion, by leaving the duke of 
Burgundy \vith five hundred knights and ten thousand foot, 
for the seITice of the Holy Land. 'fhe king of EnglalJ
 
though inferior in dignity, surpassed his rival in wealth and 
nlilitary renown; 72 and if heroism be confined to brutal and 
ferocious valor, Richard Plantagenet win stand high among 
the heroes of the age. The memory of Cæur de Lion, of 
tne lion-hearted prince, was long dear and glorious to his 
EngJish subjects; and, at the distance of sixty years, it was 
celebrated in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of the 
Turks and Sarùcens, against whom be had fought: his tre- 
mendous name \Vas employed by the Syrian Inothers to si- 
lence their infants; and if a horse suddenly started from the 
way, his l"Íder was wont to exclaim, "Dost thou think King 
Richard is in that bush? "i3 His cfilelty to tbe l\lahome.tans 
was the effect of temper and zeal; but I cannot believe that 
a soldier, so free and fearless in tlle use of his lance, would 
bave descended to whet a dagger against his valiant brother 
Conrad of l\Iontferillt, who was slain at Tyre by some secret 
assassins.7 1 After the surrender of Acre, and the departure 


He does not seem to have known the names either of Philip or 
Richard. 
72 Rex. Angliæ
 præstrenuus . . . . l'cge GaUorum minor apud eos 
eensebatul' ratione regni atque dignitatis; sed turn divitiis florentior, 
turn bellicâ virtute multo erat celcbrior, (Bohadin, p. 161.) A 

tranger might admire those riches; the national historians will tell 
with what lawless and wasteful oppression they were collected. 
13 Joinville, p. 17. Cuides-tu que ce soit Ie roi Richart? 
74 Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the 'Moslems, who attest the 
confession of the .assassins, that they were sent by the king of Eng- 
land, (Bohadin. p. 22';;) and bis only defence is an absurd and pal- 
pable forgery, (Hist. de l'Académie des ImK'loiptions, tom. xv. p. 1.55. 
-163,) a pretended letter from the prince of the as!'ms
ins, the Sheich, 
or old man of the mountain, who justified H.ichal'd, by a3suming to 
himself the guilt or merit of the murder.. 


. Von lIammf>r (Geschichte der Assassincn, þ. 202) sums up ag-ainst 
Richard; 'Vilken (vol. iv. p. 48.5) as strongly for acquittal. Michaud 
(vol. ii. p. 420) delivers no decided opinion. This crime was also attributed 
to Saladin, who is said, by an Oriental authority, (the continuator of Ta. 
bari,) to have employed the assassins to murder both Conrad and Richard. 
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of Philip, the king of England I.ed the crusaders to the re.. 
covery of the sea-co:lst; and the cities of Cæsarea and Jaffa. 
were added to the fragi11
nts of the kingdom of Lusignan. 
...\ m,Hch of one hU3drcd m:les from Acre to Ascalon was a 
great and perpetual battle of elevcn days. In the disor<Jer 
of his troops, Salaùin remained on the field with seventeen 
gu::trds, without lowering his standard, or suspending the 
sound of his brazen kettle-dnml: he again rallied and re. 
newed the charge; aw"l his preachers or heralds called aloud 
on the unitarian'], m:lnfLllly to stand up against the Christian 
idolaters. But the progress of these idolaters was irresisti- 
ble; and it was only by demolishing the walls and builJings 
of Ascalon, that the sultan could prevent them from occupy- 
ing an i,nportunt fortress on the confines of Egypt. During 
a severe winter, the armies slept; but in the spring, the 
Franks aJvanccd within a day's nl::trch of Jermmlem, under 
the leading s
andard of the English king; and his active 
spirit intercepted a convoy, or caravan, of seven thousand 
camels. Saladin 75 had fixed his station in the holy city; but 
the city \-vas struck with constprnatÏon and discord: he 
f<.lsted; he prayed; he preached; hp offered to share th1 
dangers of the siege; but his l\famalukes, who remembe,'ed 
the fate of their companions at Acre, pressed the sultan with 
loyal 01' seditious clamors, to reserve his person and their 
com'age for the future defence of the religion and empire. Îô 
The 1\los1ems were delivered by the sudden, or, as they 
deemed, the miraculous, retreat of the Christians; Ï7 and the 


75 See the di:;;tress and pious firmness of Saladin, as they are de- 
. scribeù by Bohadin, (p. 7-9, 2:35-:l37,) who himself harangued the 
defenders of Jeru;-)alem; their fears were not unknown to the enemy, 
(Jacob. à Vitriaeo, 1. i. c. 100, p. 1l:l3. YinisLluf, 1. v. c. 50, p. 3D9.) 
76 Yet unle:.;!'; the sultan, or an Ayoubite prince, remained in J eru- 
salem, nec Curcli Turcis, ncc Turci essent outem,pèraturi Curclis, 
(BohaJill, p. 2;36.) lIe draws a.::iLle a corner of the political curtain. 
;7 JJohaclin, (p. 2:37,) and cyen.Jeffrey de Vinisauf, (1. vi. c. 1-8, 
p. 403-'109,) ascribe thc retrC.lt to lticharù himself; and Jacobus à 
Yitriaco observes, that in hi.:; impatience to derart, in alterum virum 
mutatus est, (p. 1123.) Yet Joinville, a French knight, accuses the 
envy of Hugh duke of Burgundy, (p. 116,) without supposing, like 
:\latthcw Pari;:;, that he was bribed by Sala.din. . 


It is 3. melancholy admission, but it must be arknowIcd
cd, that snch an 
act would be less incon:;istent with the character of the Chri:stiall than of 
the Mahomctan king. - .M. 
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laurels of Richard were blasted by the prudence, or envy, of 
his companions. The hero, ascending a hill, and veiling his 
face, exclaimed with an indignant voice," Those who are 
unwilling to reSClle, are unworthy to view, the sepulchre of 
Christ!" After his return to Acre, on the ne\\-s that Jaffa 
was surprised by the sultan, he sailed with some lTIerchant 
vessels, and leäped foremost on the beach: the castle was 
re lieved by his presence; and sixty thousand Turks and 
Saracens fled before his arms. The discovery of his weak- 
ness provoked them to return in the 1110rning ; and they found 
him carelessly encamped "before the gates with only seventeen 
knights and three hundred archers. ,yithout counting their 
numbers, he sust;1Íned their charge; and we learn frOln the 
cvidence of his enemies, that the ldng of England, grasping 
his lance, rode furiously along their front, from the right to 
the left wing, without meeting an adversary who dared to 
encounter his career. 78 Am I writing the history of Orlando 
or Amadis ? 
During. these hostilities, a languid and tedious negotiation 79 
between the Franks and 1\los1ems was started, and continued, 
and broken, and again resumed, and again broken. Some 
acts of royal courtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the ex. 
change of Norway hawks and Arabian horses, softened the 
asperity of religious "W.lf : from the vicissitude of success, the 
monarchs might learn to suspect that Heaven was neutral in 
the quarrel; nor, after the trial of each other, could either 
hope for a decisive victory.so The health both of Richard 


79 The expeditions to Ascalon, Jerusalem, and Jaffa, are related by 
Bohaclin (p. 18-1-24:9) and Abulfecla, (p. 51, 62.) The author of the 
Itinerary, or the monk of St. Alban's, cannot exaggerate the cadhi's 
account of the pro"\"e:5s of Hichard, (Vinisauf, 1. vi. c. 14-2-1, p. 412- 
421. Rist. :Major, p. 137-143;) and on the whole of this ,,
ar, there 
is a marvellous agreement between the Chri
tian and 
Iahometan 
"\"Titer
, who mutually prai5e the virtue
 of their enemies. 
';'9 See the progress of negotiation .and hostility in Dohadin, (p. 207 
260,) who was himself an actor in the treaty. ltiohard declared 
his intention of n:turning with new armies to the conquest of the 
Holy Land; and Saladin answered the menace with a civil compli- 
mel
t, (Yinisauf, 1. vi. c. 28, p. <123.) 
!)O-The most copious and original account of this 'holy wa
 is Ga!- 
fridi à Vinisauf, ltincrarium Hegis Anglorum Hichanli et ahorum 111 
Terram lIierosohmorum, in six books, published in the iid volume 
of Gale's 8eript.o
es lEst. Anglicanæ, (p. 247--429.) Hoger Hoyoden 
and 
latthew Paris atrordlikewi
e Ulany valuable materials; and the 
former describes, 'with accuracy, the cli..,ciplinc and navigation (\f t....r 
English fleet. 
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auJ Saladin appeared to be in a declining state; and they 
respectively suffered the evils of distant and dOluestic war- 
fare: Plantagenet was imp.atient to punish a perfidious rival 
who had invaded N onnandy in his absence; and the inde- 
fatigable sultan was subdued by the cries of the people, who 
was the victim, and of the soldiers, who were the instruments, 
of his 111artial zeal. The first demands of the king of Eng- 
land were the restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, and the 
true cross; and he firrnly declared, that himself and his 
brother pilgrims would end their lives in the pious labor, 
rather than return to Europe with ignominy and rC1110rse. 
But the conscience of Salmlin refused, without some weighty 
compensation, to restore the idols, or prOlTIote the idolatry, of 
the Christians; he asserted, with equal firmness, his religious 
and civil claim to the sovereignty of Palestine; descanted on 
the importance and sanctity of JerusaiClll; and rejected all 
terms of the establishment, or partition of the Latins. The 
marriage which Richard proposed, of his sister with the sul- 
tan's brother, was defeated by the difference of faith: the 
princess abhorred the embl'aces of a Turk; and Adel, or 
Saphadin, would not easily renounce a plurality of wives. 
A personal interview was declined by Saladin, who alleged 
their lTIutual ignorance of eacb other's language; and the 
negotiation ,vas managed with 111uch art and delay by their 
interpreters and envoys. 'rhe final agreement was equally 
disapproved by the zealots of both parties, by the Roman 
pontiff and the caliph of I3agdad. It was stipulated that 
Jeru:3aICl11 and the holy sepulchre should be open, without 
tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin Christians; 
that, after the demolition of .Ascalon, they should inclusively 
possess the sea-coast from Jaffa to 1'yre; that the count of 
'Tripoli and the prince of Antioch should be comprised in 
the truce; and that, during three years and three months, 
all hostilities should c.easc. The principal chiefs of the two 
armies swore to the observance of the treaty; but the mon- 
archs were sàtisficd with giving their word and their fight 
hand; and the royal majes
y was excn
ed from an oath, 
which always in1plies some suspicion of t
tlsehood and dis- 
honor. Richard Cl11barked for Europe, to seek a long cap- 
tivity and a premature grave; and the space of a few 1110nths 
concluded the life and glories of Saladin. The Orientals 
describe his ellifying death, which happened at Damascus; 
but they seem ignorant of the equal distribution of his alms 
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arnong the three reIigions/
l or of the display of a sl)Toud, 
instead of a standard, to admonish the East of the instabi1ity 
of llulnan greatness. The unity of empire was di5solved by 
his death; his 
ons were oppressed by the 5ironger ann of 
their uncle Sarhadin; the hostile interests of the sultans of 
Egypt, Darnascus, and 1\.leppo,82 "were again revived; and 
the Franks or Latins stood, and breathed, and hoped, in their 
fortres-s!Js a!ong the Syrian coast. 
The noblest nwnrnnent of a conqueror's fame, and of the 
terror which he inspired, is t}1C Saladine tentn, a general tax, 
"'-vhich was irnpo
d on the In}ty, and even the clergy, of tLe 
Latin church, f01" the scrvice of the holy war. The practice 
,vas too lucrative to expire with the occasion: and tbis tribute 
hecarne the foundation of aU the tÍthes and tenths on ecclesi.. 
astical benefices, wh
ch have been gr.lnted by the Roman 
pontifIs to Catholic sovereigns, or resÐrved for the imlocrliate 
use of the apostolic see.8 3 This pecuniary emolun1ent must 
:have tended to increase the interest of t}}e popes in the recov- 
ery of Palestine: after the death of Saladin, they preached 
the crl1sndc, by their epistles, their legates, and their Inission.. 
arics; and 1110 accomplishn1ent of the pious work H)ight have 
been expected froIn the zeal and talents of Innocent the 
,!'hirdß.} Unde}' that young and a1l1bitious priest, the succes- 
:S01"5 of St. Peter attained thB full meridian of their greatness: 
and in a reign of eighteen yoarR, he exercised a despotic 
cOlnmand oveJ' the eroperors and kings, whom he raised and 
deposed; over the nations, whorf} an interdict of months or 
years deprived, for the offence of their rulers, of the exercise 
of Christian worship. In tbe council of the Lateran he acted 
as the ecclesias-ticrrl, almost a
 the temporal, sovereign üf the 
East and \Vest. It was at the feet of his legate that John of 
Englnnd surrendered his crown; and Innocent rnay boast of 


81 Evcn Vcrtot (tom. i. p.2õ1) aclopts the fooli&h notion of the 
indjffcrcncc of Saladin, ,...-ho professed the Koral1 with his last breath. 
M See the succession 01' the ..A.youhitcs, in Aùu11;haragius, (Dynast. 
V. 217, &c.,) and the tables of 
l. De Gnigncs, l' Al't de Verifier les. 
D(!.tC
i. and the BibJiothèquc Orientale. 
B:I Th(J...J}
s
in (Di
cipline de l'E;;lisc, tom. iii. p. 311-37-1) has 
copion
ly treated of the origin, aLuscs, and rcstrictions of these tenths. 
A theory ,ya'3 strtrtcd, but not pU1":J11cd, thnt they wcre rightfully due 
to the pope, n tenth of the Lc\,itc'::j tent11 to thc high 1)1"Ìcst, (Selden 
on Tithes; 
e(' his \y ork
, vol. iii, p. 
i. p. 1083.) 
801 See the Gc;:;ta Innoe'L:ntii Ill. in ::\lumt. Script. Rcr. Itnl., (tom. 
Iii p. '1S6-bG8.) 
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the two 1110st signal triumphs over sense and hlnnanity, the 
establishn
cnt of transubstantiation, and' tl1e origin of the in- 
quisition. At his voice, two. crusades, the fourth and the 
fifth, were undertaken; but, except a king of Hungary, the 
princes of the secon,l order were at the head uf the pilgrims: 
the forces were inadequate to the design; 1101' did the efiècts 

orrespond with the hopes and wishes of the pope and the 
people. The fourth crusade was diverted frmn Syria to Con- 
'3tantinople; and the conquest of the (;rcek or Roman empire 
by the Latins will form the prvper and important subject of 
the next chapter. In the fifth,b5 two hundred thousand Franks 
were landed at the eastern 1110uth of thé Niie. They reason.. 
ably hoped that Palestine n1ust be s
lbdued in Egypt, the seat 
and storehouse of" the sultan; anù, af
e1' a. siege of sixteen 
Il10nths, the l\loslelns deplored the lo
s of Damietta. But the 
Christian army was ruined by the pridé and insolence of the 
legate Pelagius, who, in the pope'::; name, assumed the char- 
acter of general: the sickly Franks were encompassed by 
the waters of the Nile nnd the Oriental forces; and it was by 
the evacuation of Damietta that they obtain cd a safe retreat, 
some concessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy restitution 
of the doubtful relic of the true cross. The failure may in 
some measure be ascribed to the abuse and multiplicatio
 of 
the crusaùes, which were preached at the same time against 
the Pagans of Livonia, the 1\loo1's of Spain, the Albigeois of 
France, Dnd the kings of Sicily of the Imperial family.8 6 In 
these meritorious sel'vices, the volunteers might acquire at 
hOlne the same spiritual indulgence, and a larger n
easure of 
temporal rewards; and even the popes, in their zeal against 
a domestic enemy, were sometinles tC111pted to forget the dis- 
tress of their Syrian brethren. FrOln the last age of the cru- 
sa(lcs they derived the occasional conunand of an army and 



:> See the yth ('rusade, and the siege of Damietta, in J acobu3 à 
Yitriaco, (1. iii. p. lU;,)-l14!), in the Gesta Dei of llongarsius,) fin 
eye-','..itnc3s, Bernard Thesaurarius, (in Script. 
luratori, tom. vii. p. 
R2.j-816, c. 190--:!07,) a contemporary, and Sanutu
, (Secreta Fidel. 
Crucis, L iii. p. xi. c. 4-9,) a diligent compiler; and of the Arabians, 
Abulpharagius, (Dynast. p. 294:,) and the Extracts at the end of 
JoÏ1lYille, (p. 633, 5;37, 5-10, 547, &0.) 
t!G To those who took the cross against )'Iainfroy, the pope CA. D. 
1255) granted plenissimam peccatorum remission em. Ficlcles mira- 
bantur quùd tantum eis promitterct pro sanguine Chri
tianorum 
dl'undcnclo quantum pro crUOl'e illfidelium aliquando, platthc-.v 
:2&.zi
, p. 78;'.) A high iii3ht for the rea
on of thQ xiiith CP-IlÍnrv. 
VOL. VI. 4 
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revenue; and some deep reasoners have suspected that the 
whole enterprise, from the first synod of Placentia, was con- 
trived and executcd by the policy of Rome. The suspicion 
is not founded, either in nature or in fact. The successors 
of St. Peter appear to have followed, rather than guided, the 
impulse of manners and prejudice; without 111uch foresight 
of the seasons, or cultivation of thc soil, they gathered the 
ripe and spontaneous fruits of the superstition of the tin1es. 
They gathered these fruits without toil Of personal danger: 
in the council of the Lateran, Innocent the Third declared an 
an1biguuus resolution of animating the crusaders by his ex- 
ample; but the pilot of the sacred vessel could not abandon 
the heln1; nor was Palestine ever blessed with the presence 
of a ROlnan pontiff. 87 
'The persons, the families, and estates of the pilgrims, ,,,.cre 
under the immediate protcction of the popes; and these 
spiritual patrons soon clain1ed the prerogative of directing 
thcir operations, and enforcing, by comlnands and censures, 
the accon1plishment of their vow. Frederic the Second,88 
the grandson of Barbarossa, was successiyely the pupil, the 
enemy, and the victiln of the church. At the age of twenty- 
one years, and in obedience to his guardian Innucent the 
'rhird, he assu111cd the cross; the same promise was rp-peated 
at his royal and ilnperial coronations; and his marriage with 
the heiress of Jerusalem forever bound him to defend the 
kingùOln of his son Conrad. But as Frederic advanced in 
age and authority, he repented of the rash engagements of his 
youth: his liberal sense and knowledge taught him to despise 
the phantollls of superstition and the crowns of Asia: he no 
longer entertained the saIne reverence for the successors of 
Innocent: and his ambition was occupied by the restoration 
of the Italian 1110narchy from Sicily to the .J.t\.lps. But the 
S lccess of thi
 project would have reduced the popes to thei r 


87 This simplc idea is agreeable to the good scnse of !\Iosheim, 
(In::!titut. Hi:5t. Eccles. p. 332,) and the fine philosophy of IIume, 
(Hist. of E:aóland, "l?"ol. i. p. 330.) 
88 The original materials for the crusade of Frederic II. may be 
drawn from Richard de St. Germano (in 
Iuratori, Script. Rerum 
Ital tom. vii. p. 1002-1013) and 
,latthew Paris, (p. 286, 291, 300, 
302, 304:.) The most rational moderns are Fleury, (Hist. Eccles. tom. 
:xvi.,) Vertot, (Chevaliers de 
Ialthc, tom. i. 1. iii.,) Gianllone, (Istoria 
Civile di :IS" apoli, tom. ii. 1. xvi.,) and )Iuratori, (Annali d' Italia, 
tom. x.) 
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prilnitive sunplicity; anll, after the delays and excuses of 

welve years, they urged the emperor, with entreaties and 
threats, to fix the time and place of his departure for Pales- 
tine. In the harbors of Sicily and Apulia, he prepared a flef't 
of one hundred galleys, and of one' hundred yesscls, that were 
framed to transport and land two thousand five hundred 
knights, with their horses and attendants; his vassals of Na- 
ples and Germany formed a po'\verful army; and the nUln- 
bel' of English crusaders \nls In:1gnificd to sixty thousand by 
thc rf'port of fmne. But the inevitable or aflected slownm
s 
of these 
ighty preparations consum8d the strength and pro- 
visions of the inure indigent pilgrims: 111C' multitude wa
- 
thinned by sickness and desertion; and the sultry summer of 
Calabria anticipateJ the mischiefs of a Syrian campaign. At 
length the emperor llOis
ed sail at BrunduS1Ul11, '...ith a {leet 
and arrny of forty thon
and men: but he kept the sea no 
Inore than three days; and his ha.:;ty retreat, which was as- 
cribed by his friends to a grieyous indisposition, ,vas accused 
by hi
 enemies as a vo
uutllry apd obstinate disobedience. 
For suspending his vow \yas Frederic excomn1unicated 
by Gregory the 
înth; for prcsu111iug, the next year, to ac- 
complish his YOW, he was again c:\.conllnunicated by the 
same pope. 89 \Vhile he served under the banner of the 
CTOSS, a crusade was preached against hilTI in Italy; and after 
his return he was compeIIed to ask pardon for the injuries 
which he had suffered. The clergy and military orders of 
Palestine were preyìously instrncted to renounce his C0111- 
munion and dispute his COllln1ands; and in his own kingdom, 
the emperor \vas forced to consent that the orders of the 
camp should be is
ued in the name of God and of the Chris- 
tian republic. Frederic entered Jerusalem in triumph; and 
with his own hands (for no priest would perform the office) he 
took the crown from the altar of the holy sepulchre. But the 
patriarch cast an interdict on the church which his presence 
had profaned; and the knights of the hospital and temple in 
fanned the sultan how easily he Inight be surprised and slain 
in his unguarded visit to the River Jordan. In such a state of 
fanaticism and faction, victory was hopeless, and defence was 
difficult; but the conclusion of an advantageous peace may be 
imputed to the discord of the l\lahometans, and their personal 
esteeln for the character of Frederic. The enemy of tho 


89 Poor 
Iuratori knows what to think, but kllOWß not what to 
"'
n, U Î"",;
- C1!li a. "a.
o_" i -
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church is accused of lTIaintaining with the 111iscreants an in. 
tercourse of hospitality and friendship unworthy of a Chris- 
tian; of def'pising the barrenness of the land; and of indulging 
a profane thought, that if Jehoyah had secn the kingdom of 
Naples he never \vould have selected Palestine for the inherit- 
ance of his chosen people. Yet Frederic obtained frOl11 the 
sultan the restitution of Jel'usaLmn, of Bethlen1 and l.';azareth, 
of Tyre and Sidon; the Latins were allowed to inhabit and 
fortify the city; an equal code of civil and religions freedom 
,vas ratified fur the sectaries of Jesus and îhose of l\Iahomet , 
a11f1, while the former worshipped at the holy sepulclllc, the 
latter might pray and preach in the D10sque of the temple,90 
from whence the prophet undertook his nocturnal journey to 
heavcn. The clergy deplored this scandalous toleration; and 
the weaker l\Ioslems were graduaHy expelled; but every ra- 
tional object of the crusades was accomplished without blood- 
shed; the churches were restored, the 
nonasteries were 
replenished; and, in the space of fiftecn yeilrs, the Latins of 
Jerusalem exceeded the number of six thousand. ,!'his peace 
and prosperity, for which they Wf're ungrateful to their bene- 
factor, was tenninated by the irruption of the strange and 
savage hordes of Carizmians. 91 Flying from the arms of the 
:l\Ioguls, those shepherds * of the Caspian rolled headlong on 
Syria; and the union of the Franks with the sultans of .Aleppo, 
1-1e111s, and D<.H11aséus, was insufficient to stem the violence of 
the torrent. 'Yhateyer stood against then1 v,,'as cut off by the 
sword, or dragged into captivity: the 111ilitary orders were 
almost exterminated in a single battle; and in the pillage of 
the city, in the profanation of the holy sepulchre, the Latins 
confess. and regret the 1110desty and discipline of the Turks 
and Sm'acens. 
Of the seven crusades, the two last were undertaken by 
Louis the Ninth, king of France; who lost his liberty in 
Egypt, and his life on the coast of Africa. Twenty-eight 
years after his death, he was canonized at Rome; and sixty- 


90 The clergy artfully confounded the mosque or church of the 
temple with the holy sepulchre, and their wilful l'lTOr has deceived 
both Yertot and M uratori. 

1 The irruption of the Carizminns, or Cornsmins, is related by 


ntthew Paris, (p. 64:6, 647,) and by Joinville, :Kangis, and the 
Arabians, (p. Ill, 112, un, 192, õ28, 5:30.) 


· Thev were in rUiance with EynL, su1tMl of 8-r-. ..1" "'ïlkcn, '\'01 vi. p.. 
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five miracles were readily found, and solemnly attested, to 
justify the claim of the royal saint.!J2 The voice of history 
renders a more honorable testimony, that he united the vir- 
tues of a king, a hero, and a man; that his martial spirit was 
tempered by the love of private and public justice; and that 
Louis was the father of his people, the friend of his neigh- 
bors, and the terror of the infidels. Superstition alone, in all 
the extent of her baleful influence,93 corrupted his understand- 
ing and his heart: his devotion stooped to admire and imitate 
the begging friars of Francis and Dominic: he pursued. with 
blind and cruel zeal the enemies of the faith; and the best 
of kings twice descended fron1 his throne to seck the adven- 
tures of a spiritual knight-errant. A monkish historian would 
have been content to applaud the most despic
ble part of his 
character; but the noble and gal1ant Joinville,9'1 who shared 
the friendship and captivity of Louis, has traced with the 
pencil of nature the free portrait of his virtues as well as of 
his failings. From this intimate knowledge we may learn to 
suspect the political views of depressing their great vassals, 
which are so often imputed to the royal authors of the cru- 
sades. Above all the princ
s of the middle ages, Louis the 
Ninth successfully labored to restore thé prerogatives of the 
crown; but it was at home, and not in the East, that he ac- 
quired for himself and his posterity: his vow was the result 
of enthusiaslTl and sickness; and if he were the prOlTloter, he 
was likewise the victim, of this holy n1adness. For the in- 
vasion of Egypt, France was exhausted of her troops and 
treasures; he covered the sea of Cyprus with eighteen hun- 
dred sails; the most modest cnumeration amounts to fifty 


92 Read. if you can, the I.ife and 
liracles of St. Loui.., by the con- 
fes:;;or of Queen l\:Iargaret, (p. 291-523. J oinville, du Louvre.) 
93 He believed all that mother church taught, (Joinville, p. 10,) but 
he cautiûned Joinville against disputing with infirlels. "I/omme lay 
(said he in his old language) quand il ot medire de la loi Crestiellne, 
ne doit pas deffendre la loi Crestienne ne mais que de l'espée, dequoi 
il doit donnel' parmi Ie ventre deùens, tant comme eUe )" peut cntrer," 
(p. 12.) 
94 I have two editions of J oinville. the one (Paris, 1-668) most valu- 
able for the observations of Ducange; the other (Paris, au Louvre, 
1761) most precious for the pure and authentic text, a }'IS. of which 
has been recently discovered. The last editor proves that the history 
of St. Louis was fini.,hed A. D. 1309, without explaining, or even 
admiring', the age of the author, which must have exceeded ninety 
'Years, (Preface, p. xi. Observations de D ucangc, p. 17.) 
4* 
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thousand men; and, if we nlight trust his own confession, as 
it is reported by Oriental vanity, he disembarked nine thou- 
sand five hundred horse, and one hundred and thirty thousand 
foot, who performed their pilgrimage under the shadow of his 
power. 93 
In complete armor, the orifianlme waving before him, 
Louis leaped foremost on the beach; and the strong city 
of Damietta, which had cost his predecessors a siege of six- 
teen rnonths, was abandoned on the first assault by the trem- 
bling .l\Io:::;lems. But DamiC'tta was the first and the last of his 
conq nests; and in the fifth and sixth crusades, the same 
causes, almost on the sanle ground, were productive of simi- 
lar calanlities. 93 After a ruinous delay, which introduced 
into the camp the seeds of an epidemical disease, the Franks 
advanced from the sea-coast towards the capital of Egypt, 
and strove to surmount the unseasonable inundation of the 
Nile, which opposed their progress. Under the eye of their 
intrepid monarch, the barons and knights of France displayed 
their invincible contempt of danger and discipline: his brother, 
the count of Artois, stormed with inconsiderate valor the 
to\vn of l\Iassoura; and the carrier pigeons announced to the 
inhabitants of Call'o tnat all was lost. But a soldier, who 
afterwards usurped the sccDtre, rallied the flying troops: the 
lnain body 
: the C
1:l'istIans was far behind their vanguard. 
c.t11d Artois was overpowered and slain. A shower of Greek 
fire was incessantly poured on the invaders; the Nile was 
commanded by the Egyptian galleys, the open country by tha 
Arabs; all provisions were intercepted; each day agt:ravateå 
the sickness and famine; and about the same time a retreat 
was found to be necessary and impracticable. The Oriental 
writers confess, that Louis might have escaped, if he would 
have deserted his subjects; he was n1ade prisoner, with the 
greatest part of his nobles; all who could not redeem their 
lives by service or ransom were inhumanly 111assacred ; and 


95 JoinvillC', p. 33. Arabic Extracts, p. .549.- 
96 The last ellitors have enl'Ït'hcd their J oinville with lar
e and 
curious extract,; from the Arabic hi.;;torians, 
lacriÛ, Abulfe(la, &c. 
See likewise Abulpharagius, (lJyna!"t. p. 3
2-32.5,) who calls him by 
the corrupt name of Jledeji'ans. :Matthe"w Paris (p. 683, 684) has 
described the ri,'al folly of the French and English who fought and 
fell at )1a::;soura. 


. Compare "\Vilkcu, vol. vii. p. 94. - 
1. 
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tbe walls of Cairo were decorated with a çirc1e of Christian 
heads. Ð7 The king of France was loaded with chains; but 
the generous victor, a great-grandson of the brother of Sa- 
ladin, sent a robe of hooQr to his royal captive, and his de- 
liverance, with that of his soldiers, was obtained by the resti- 
tution of Damietta 98 and the payment of four hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. In a soft and luxurious climate, the 
degenerate children of the companions of Noureclclin and 
Saladin were incapable of resisting the flower of European 
chivalry: they triumphed by the arn1S of their slaves or 
j\lamalukes, the hardy natives of Tartary, who at a tender 
age had been purchased of the Syrian merchants, and were 
educated in the camp and palace of the sultan. But Egypt 
soon afforded a new exarnple of the danger of prætorian 
bands; and the rage of these ferocious animals, who had 
been let loose on the strangers, was provoked to devour their 
benefactor. In the pride of conquest, Touran Shaw, the last 
of his race, was 111urdered by his l\lamalukes; and the most 
daring of the assassins entcl:ed the chamber of the captive 
king, with drawn cimeters, and their hands ill1brued in the 
blood of their sultan. The firmness of Louis commanded 
their respect; 99 their avarice prevailed over cruelty and zeal; 
the treaty was accomplished; and the king of France, with 
the relics of his army, was permitted to embark for Palestine. 
He wasted four years within the walls of Acre, unable to visit 
Jerusalem, and unwilling to return witho,ut glory to his native 

ountry. 


97 Savary, in his agreeable Lettres sur l'Egypte, has given a de- 
scription of Damietta, (tom. i. leth'e xxiü. p. 274-290,) and a narra- 
tive of the expedition of St. I.Jouis, (xxv. p. 30G-350.) 
98 For the ransom of St. Louis, a million of byzants was asked and 
granted; but the sultan's genero:,ity reduced that sum to 800,000 
byzants, 'which are valued by Joinville at 100,000 French livl'es of 
his own time. and expressed by )latthew l}aris by 100,000 marks of 
silver, (Ducange, Dissertation xx. ::,ur Joinville.) 
O:} The idea of the emirs to choose Louis for their sultan is seriously 
attested by Joinville, (p. 77, 78,) amI doC's not appear to me so absurd 
as to M. de VoltairC', (IIist. Généra]e, tom. ii. p. 38G, 3Sï.) The 

Iamalukcs themselvC's were strangers, l'cbeIs, and equals: they had 
felt his vuIor, they hoped h
s conyersion; and such a motion, which 
was not seconded, might be made perhaps by a secret Christian ill 
thcir tumultu(tnl.
 
Qlllbly." 


· Wilken, Y01. vii. p. 257, thinks the proposition could not haye been 
ma.de in c
rnest. -1\1. 
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The nlcmory of his defeat excIted Louis, after sixteen years 
of wisdom and rep'Qse, to undertake the seventh and last of 
the crusades. His finances \VerA restored, his kingdom was 
enlarged; a new generation of warriors had arisen, and he 
embarked with fresh confidence at the head of six thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot. The loss of Antioch had pro- 
voked the enterprise; a wild hope of ba ptizing the king of 
Tunis tcmpted him to steer for the African coast; and the 
report of an immense treusure reconciled his troops to the 
delay of their voyage to the Holy Land. Instead of a proselyte, 
he found a siege: the French panted and died on the burning 
sands: St. Louis expired in his tent; and no sooner had he 
closed his eyes, than his son and successor gave the signal 
of the retreat
lOO "It is thus," says a lively \vriter, "that a 
Christian king died near the ruins of Carthage, waging war 
against the sectaries of 1\fahomet, in a land to which Dido had 
introduced the deities of Syria." 101 
A more unjust and absurd constitution cannot be devised 
than that which condemns the natives of a country to perpet- 
ual servitude, under the arbitrary dominion of strangers and 
slaves. Yet such has been the state of Egypt above five 
hundred years. The most illustrious sultans of the Daharite 
and Borgite dynasties 102 were themselves promoted from the 
Tartar and Circassian bands; and the fom.-and-twenty beys, 
or military chiefs, have ever been succeeded, not by their 
sons, but by their servants. They produce the great charter 
of their liberties, the treaty of Selitn the First with the repub- 
lie; 103 and the Othman emperor still accepts from Egypt a 


100 See the expedition in the annals of St. Louis, by "\Villiam de 
Nangis, p. 270-287; and the ...\..rabic Extracts, p. 646, 6,j6, of the 
Louvre edition of Joinville. 
101 Voltaire, Hist. Généralc, tom. ii. p. 391. 
102 The chronology of the two dynasties of :1Iumalukep, t.fie Baha- 
rites, Turks or Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgitcs, Circasbians, is 

iven by Pocock (Prolcgom. ad Abulpharag. p. 6-31) and De 
Guignes, (tom. i. p. 264-:nO;) their history hom Abulfeda, 
lacrizi, 
&c., to the beginning of the xvth century, by the same .M. De 
Ouignes, (tom. iv. p. 110-328.) 
1..13 Sayary, Lettrcs sur l'E 6 yptc, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 18!J-208. 
I much question the authenticity of this copy; yet it is true, that 
Sultan Sclim concluded a treaty with the Circa
sians or 
Iamnlukcs 
of Egypt, and left them in possession of arms, riches, and power. 
See a new Abrégé de l'Histoire Ottomane, composed in Egypt, and 
translated by 
I. Digeon, (tom. i. p. 5J-68, 1!ariw, 1781,) a curious, 
authentic, and national history. 
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slight acknowledgment of tribute and subjection. \Vith some 
breathing intervals of peace and order, the two dynasties are 
marked as a period of rapine and bloodshed: 101 but their 
throne, however shaken, reposed on the two pillars of disci- 
pline and valor: their sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, 
Arabia, and Syria: their l\lamalukes .were multiplied fr01n 
eight hundred to twenty-five thousand horse; nnd their num- 
bers were increased by a provincial militia of one hundred 
and seven thousand foot, and the occasional aid of sixty-six 
thousand Arabs.lo,j Princes of such power and spi rit could 
not long endure on their coast a hostile and independent na- 
tion; and if the ruin of the Franks was postponed about 
forty years, they were indebted to the cares of an unsettled 
reign, to the invasion of the Moguls, and to the occasional 
aid of somè warlike pilgrims. Among these, the English 
reader will observe the name of our first Edward, who as- 
sumed the cross in the lifetime of his father Henry. .At the 
head of a thousand soldiers the future conqueror of \Vales 
and Scotland delivered Acre from a siege; marched as far as 
Nazareth with an army of nine thousand men; emulated the 
faIne of his uncle Richard; extorted, by his valor, a ten 
years' truce; * and escaped, with a dangerous wound, from 
the dagger of a fanatic assassin. lOG t Antioch,lo7 whose situ- 
ation had been less exposed to the calamities of the holy war, 


lU4 Si totum quo regnum occupårunt tempus respicias, præsertim 
quod fini propius, reperies illud bellis, pugnis, injuriis, ac rapinis 
refertum, (AI J allnabi, ap ud Pocock, p. 31.) The reign of )lohammed 
(A. D. 1311-1341) affords a happy exception, (De Guignes, tom. iv. 
p. 208-210.) 
Wi) They are now reduced to 8500: but the expense of each :Mama- 
" 
.
e may be rated at a hundred louis: and Egypt groans under the 
avarice and insolence of these strangers, (Voyages de Volney, tom. i. 
p.89-187.) 
1116 See Carte's lIistory of England, yol. ii. p. 165-175, and his 
original authors, Thomas 'Vikes and \Valter Hemingford, (1. iii. c.3-1-, 
35,) in Gale's Collection, tom. ii. p. 97, 589-592.) They are both 
ignorant of the princess Eleanor's piety in sucking the poisoned 
wound, and saving her husband at the risk of her own life. 
lU7 Sanutus, Secret. Fidelium Crucis, 1. iii. p. xii. c. 9, and De 
Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. iv. p. 143, from the Arabic historians. 


· Gibbon colors rathel' highly the success of Edward. \Vilken is more 
accurate, vol. vii. p. 593, &c. -l\1. 
t The sultan Biùars was concerned in this attempt at assassination. 
'Vilken, vol. vii. p. 602. oPtolemæus Ll1censis is the earliest authority for 
the devotion of EIl'anol'a. Ibid. 605. - M. 
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was finaIIy occupied and ruined by Bondocdar, or Bibars, 
sultan of Egypt and Syria; the Latin principa1ity was ex- 
tinguished; and the first scat of the Christian nan"!e was dis- 
peopled by the slaughter of seventeen, and the captivity of 
one hund red, thou
and of her inhabitants. The maritime 
towns of Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, 
erytus, Sidon, Tyre, 
alJd Jaffa, and the stronger castles of the I-Iospitallers and 
'I\emplar
, successi,'ely fell; and -the whole existence of the 
Franks \-vas confined to the city and colony of St. John of 
Acre, wl1ich is sOlnetimes described by the more classic title 
of Ptolemais. . 
After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,10S which is distant about 
seventy nÜles, becmne the metropolis of the Latin Christians, 
and was adorned with strong and stately buildings, with aque- 
ducts, an arti ficial port, and a double wall. The population 
was increaseJ by the incessant streams of pilgrims and fugi- 
tives: in the pauses of hostility the trade of the East and 
vVest was attracted to this convenient station; and the market 
coulJ offer the produce of every clime and the interpreters 
of every tongue. But in this conflux of nations, every vice 
was propagated and practised: of all the disciples of Jesus 
and l\lahomet, the male and female inhabitants of Acre were 
esteemed the Inost corrupt; nor could the aouse of religion 
be corrected by the discipline of law. The city had many 
sovereigns, and no government. The kings of Jerusaleu1 
and Cyprus, of the house of Lusignan, the princes of Anti- 
och, the counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the 
hospital, the temple, and the Teutonic order, the republics of 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the pope's legate, the kings of 
France and England, assumed an independent command: 

eventeen tribunals exercised the power of life and death; 
every crin1inal was protected in the adjacent quarter; and the 
perpetual jealousy of the nations often burst forth in acts 
of violence and blood. Some adventurers, who disgraced 
the ensign of the cross, com pensated their want of pay by 
the p[under of the l\Iahomeian vi[lages: nineteen Syrian 
Inerchants, who traded under the public faith, were despoiled 
and hanged by the Christians; and the denial of satisfaction 
justified the arms of the sultan Khalil. He n1arched against 


108 The state of Acre is reprcse:!ltcd in all the chronicles of the 
times, and most accurately in John Villani,!. vii. c. 144, in I\Iuratori, 
Scriptores Rerum Italicm
um, tom. xiii. p. 337, 338. 
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Acre, at the head of sixty thousand horse and one hundred 
and forty thousand foot: his train of arti11ery (if I may use 
the word) was numerous and weighty: the separate tilnbers 
of a single engine were transported in one hundred wagons; 
and the royal historian Abulfeda, who served with the troops 
of Hamah, was himself a spectator of the holy war. 'Vhat- 
ever might be the vices of the Franks, their courage was 
rckindled by enthusiasm and desp
ir; but thcy were torn by 
the discord of seventeen chiefs, and overwhelmcd on all 
siùes by the powers of the sultan. After a sicge of thirty- 
three days, the double wall w<1s forced by the l\loslems; the 
principal tower yieldeù to their engincs; the l\lamalukes 
Blade a general assault; the city was stormed; and death or 
slavery was the lot of sixty thousand Christians. The con- 
vent, or rather fortress, of the Templars resisted three days 
longer; but the great nlaster w<?-s pic)'ced with an arrow; 
and, of five hundred knights, ouly tcn were left alive, [e8s 
happy than the victims of the sworù, if they lived to suffer 
on a scaffold, in the unjust and cruel proscription of the 
whole order. The king of Jerusalem, the patriarch, and the 
great master of the hospital, effected their retreat to th<:> 
shore; but .the sea was rough, the vessels were insufficient; 
and great numbers of the fugitives were drowned before they 
could reach the Isle of Cyprus, \\ hich might comfort Lusig- 
nan for tht loss of Palestine. By the command of the sul- 
tan, the churches and fortifications of the Latin cities were 
demolished: a Illative of avarice or fear still opened the holy 
sepulchre to some deyout and defenceless pilgrims; and a 
mournful and solitary silpnce prevailed along the coast w hicll 
had so long resounded with the WORLD'S DEßATE.1 09 


109 See the final expulsion of the Franks, in Sanutus, I. iii. p. xü. 
c. 11-22; AbuUeda, 
Iacrizi, &c., in Dc Guigncs, tom. Ív. p. 16.2. 
164:
 and Vcrtot, tom. i. 1. üi. p. 407-428.* 


· After these chapters of Gibbon, the masterly prize composition 
"Essai sur l'Influcnce des Croisades sur l' Europe; pa.r .\. II. L. Heeren 
 
tra.duit de l' Allemand par Charles Villars, Paris, lWJ8," or the oriainal 
German, in Heeren's" Vermischtc Sehriften," may be read with grt::at 
ad \'antage. - M. 
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SCIIIS1\I OF THE GREEKS A1'\D LATINS. - STATE OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. - REVOLT OF THE BULGARIANS. - ISAAC ANGELUS 
DETIInONED BY HIS BROTHE!{ ALEXIUS. - ORIGIN OF THE 
FOURTH CRUSADE. - ALLIANCE OF THE FRENCH AND VENE- 
'l'IA1'ìS 'VITH THE SON OF ISAAC. - THEIR NAVAL EXPEDITION 
TO COXSTANTINOPLE. - THE T'VO SIEGES AND FINAL CON- 
qUEST OF THE CITY BY THE LATINS. 


THE restoration of the 'Vestern empire by Charlemagne 
was speedily followed by the separation of the Greek and 
Latin churches. I A religious and national animosity still 
divides the two largest communions of the Christian world; 
and the schism of Constnntinople, by alienating her most use- 
ful allies, and provoking her most dangerous enemies, has 
precipitated the decline and fall of the Roman empire in the 
East. 
In the course of the present History, the aversion of the 
Greeks for the Latins has been often visible and conspicuous. 
It was originally derived from the disdain of servitude, in- 
flamed, after the time of Constantine, by the pride of equality 
or dominion; and finally exasperated by the preference 
which their rebellious subjects had giyen to the alliance of 
the Franks. In every age the Greeks were proud of their 
superiority in profane and religious knowledge: they had 
first received the light of Christianity; they had pronounced 
the decrees of the seven general councils; they alone ROs- 
sessed the (anguage of Scripture and philosophy; nor should 
the Barbarians, immersed in the darkness of the \Vest,2 pre- 
SlUlle to argue on the high and luysterious questions of theo- 


J In the successive centuries, from the ixth to the xviiith, 
Ioshcim 
traces the schism of the Greeks with learning, clearne
s, and imparti
 
ality; the filioque, (Institut. lIist. Eccles. p. 277,) Leo III. p. 303. 
Photius, p. 307, 308. 
lichael Ccrularius, p. 370, 371, &c. 
2 
'AJ'ð(,lEÇ ðVa(JEßELt; YoU: ltnO'T(,IunW01, ;tJ'å'jEt; ir. (Jr.úT(Jt)
 ltJ'úJV1'n
, 'T1i
 
'YùQ (' EanÎQ'QV I'oi(!u.t; i"Jr1ìQXOI' rHJ":
U.tT(J, (Phot. El)ist. p. 47, edit.l\lon
 
tacut.) The Oriental patriarch continues to apply the images of 
tbu
dcr, earthquake, hail, wild boar, prccurs01.s of Antichrist, &c.. &c. 
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logi.cat science. Those Barbarians despised in their turn the 
restless and subtile levity of the OrIentals, the authors of 
every heresy; and blessed their own 
imp1icity, which was 
content to hold the tradition of the apostolic church. Yet in 
the seventh century, the synods of Spain, and afterwards of 
France, improved or corrupted the Nicene creed, on the mys- 
terious subject of the third person of the Trinity.3 In the 
long controversies of the East, the nature and generation of 
the Christ had been scrupulously defined; and the well-known 
relation of father and son seemed to con\'ey a faint image to 
the human mind. The iJea of birth was less analogous to 
the Holy Spirit, who, instead of a divine gift or attribute, was 
considered by the Catholics as a substance, a person, a god; 
he was not begotten, but in the orthodox style he proceeded. 
Did he proceed fron1 the Father alone, perhaps by the Son? 
or frmn the Father and the Son? The first of these opinions 
was asserted by the Greeks, the second by the Latins; and the 
addition to the Nicene creed of the word filioque, kindled the 
flame of discord between the Oriental and the Gallic churches. 
[n the origin of the disputes the Roman pontifi-;:; affected a 
charactêr of neutrality and moderation: 4 they condemneà 
the innovation, but they acquiesced in the sentiment, of thcir 
'Transalpine brethren: they seemed desirous of casting a veil 
of silence and charity over the supertluolls research; and in 
the correspondence of Charlemagne and Leo the Third, the 
pope assumes the liberality of a statesman, and the prince 
descends to tHe passions and prejudices of a priest.5 But the 
orthodoxy of Rome spontaneously obeyed the impulse of her 
temporal policy; and the filioque, which Leo wished to erase, 


3 The mysterious subject of the procession of the IIoly Gho
t is 
discussed in the historical, theological, and controversial sense, or 
nonsense, by the Jesuit Petavius. (Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 1. 
vii. p. 362-440.) 
4 Before the shrine of St. Peter he placed two shields of the weight 
of 94
 pounds of pure silver; on which he inscribed the text of both 
c
ecd
. (utroquc symbolo,) pro amore et callteM orthodoxæ fidei, 
(Anastas- in Leon. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. pars i. p. 208.) His lan- 
guage most clearly proves, that neither the jilioque, nDr the Athana- 
sian creed were l.eceivecl at Rome about the veal' 830. 
6 Tr.t; 
1issi of Charlemagne pressed him" to declare, that all who 
rcjecteù the filiofJ.1le, or at least the doctrine, must be damned. All, 
repJies the pope, arc not capable of ren.ching the nltiora mysteria; qui 
potuerit, ct non volucrit, salvus esse non PQtest, (Collect. ConcH. tom. 
ix. p. 277-286.) The potuerit would leave a large loophole of salva... 
tion ! 
VOl.. VI. 5 
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was transcribed in the symbol and chanted in tIle liturgy of 
the Vatican. The Nicene and Athanasian creeds are held 
as the Catholic f.'"'ith, without which none can be saved; and 
both Papists Rl1d Protestants must now sustain and return the. 
anathemas of the Greeks, who deny the procession of the 
Italy Gho::;t from the Son, as well as frOlTI the Fathel'. Such 
articles e,f failh are Hot susceptible of treaty; but the rules of 
,iiscipline will vary in remote and ìndepeu(13nt churches; and 
the n
aSti1, even of divines, might allow, that the di!f
rence is 
inevitable and harmless. 1'he craft or supersthion of Rome 
has imposed on her priests and deacons the rigid obligation 
of celibacy; among the Greeks it is confined to the bishops; 
the loss is compensated by dignity or annihilated by age; and 
the parochial clergy, the papas, enjoy the conjugal society 
of the wives whom they have rnarried before their entrance 
into holy orders. .it qnestion concerning the Azyms was 
fiercely deba
ed in the eleventh century, and the essence of 
the Eucharist was supposed in the East and 'Vest to depend 
on the use of leavened or unleavened bread. Shall I mention 
in a serious history the furious reproac
lcs that were urged 
against the Latins, who for a long while remained on the de- 
fensive? . They neglected to abstain, according to the apos- 
tolical decree, frOlTI things sttallglcd, and from blood: they 
fasted (a Jewish observance!) on the Saturday of each week: 
during the first week of Lent they pern1itted the use of milk 
and cheese; 6 their infirm monks were indulged in the taste 
of flesh; and aninml grease was substituted for the \vant of 
vegetable oil: the hQ]y chrism or unction in baptism was 
féserved to the episcopal order: the bishops, as the bride- 
grooms of their churches, were decorated with rings; their 
priests shaved their faces, and baptized by a single immersion. 
Such wcre the crimes which provoked the zeal of the patrie 
archs of Constantinople; and which were justified with equa
 
:lcal by the doctors of the Latin church. 7 


6 In France, after some harsher laws, the ecclesiastical discipline is 
now relax.ed: milk, cheese, and butter, are become a pel i etnal, ant! 
eggs an annual, indulgence in Lent, (Vie privéc des François, tom 
5.i. p. 27-38.) 
7 The oriO'inal monuments of the schism, of the charges of tht 
Greeks agai
st the Latins, are deposited in the epistles of Photius, 
(Epist. Encyclica, ii. p. 47-61,) and of 
Iichacl Cerulariu3, (Canisis: 
Antiq. I..ectiones, tom. iii. p. i. p. 281-324:, edit. l
asnage, váth thtt 
pl'olix answer of Cardinal Humbert.) 
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Bigotry and national aversion are powerful n1agnifiers of 
every object of dispute; but the immediate cause of the 
schism of the Greeks may be traced in the emulation of the 
leading prelates, who n1aintailled_ the supremacy of the old 
metropolis superior to all, and of the reigning capital, iuferior 
to none, in the Christian world. About the n1Ïddle of the 
ninth century, Photil1s,
 an ambition" layman, the captain of 
the guanl
 and princIpal secretary, was promoted by 111erit 
anJ favor to the more de
irable oflìce of patriarch of Cons tan- 
tinùp1c. In science, even ecclesiastical science, he "urpas::;cd 
the clergy of the age; and the purity of his morals has never 
been in1peached: but his ordination. was hasty, his rise waS 
irregular; and Ignatius, his abdicated predecessor, was yet 
supported by the public compassion and the obstinacy of his 
adherents. They appealed to the tribunal of Nicholas the 
First, on
 of the proudest and most aspiring of t.he Roman 
pontiffs, who elllbraced the welcome opportunity of judging 
and condemning his rival of the East. Thêir quarrel was 
illlbittered by a conflict of jurisdiction over the king and 
nation of the Bulgarians; nor was their recent conversion to 
Christianity of Inuch avail to either prelate, unless he could 
nmnber the proselytes among the subjects of his power. 
VVith the aid of his court the- Greek patriarch was victorious; 
but in the furious contest he deposed in his turn the successor 
of 81. Peter, and involved the Latin church in the reproach 
of heresy and schisrn. Photius sacrificed the peace of the 
world to a short and precarious reign: he fell with his pntron, 
the Cæsar Bardas; and Basil the IVlacedonian performed an 
act of justice in the restoration of Ignatius, whose age and 
dignity had not been sufficiently respected. From his mon- 
astery, or prison, Photius solicited the favor of the emperor 
by pathetic complaints and artful flattery; and the eyes of 
his rival were scarcely closed, when he was again restored to 
the throne of Constantinople. After the death of Basil he 
experienced the vicissitudes of courts and the ingratitude of a 
royal pupil: the patriarch was again deposed, and in. his last 
solitary hours he might regret the freedom of a secular and 
studious life. In each revolution, the breath, the nod, of the 
sovereign haJ been accepteJ by a sublnissive clergy; and a 


8 The xth volume of the Venice edition of the CouncilR eontaÏ1

 all 
the acts of th
 synods, and history of Photius: they are ahridged, witfA 
a faint tinge of prpjudice or prurll'fi('f', l1y Dupin and Fleury. 
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synod of three hundrf'd bishops was always prepared to hail 
the triurnph, or to stigmatize the fall, of the holy, or the 
execrable, Photius. 9 By a delusive promise of succor or re- 
ward, the popes were tempted to countenance these various 
procccc;' ngs; and the synods of Constantinople were ratified 
by their epistles or leg3-tes. But the court and the people, 
Ignatius and Photius, were equally adverse to their claims; 
thcir ministers were insulted or imprisoned; the procession 
of the Holy Ghost was forgotten; Bulgaria was fot"cver an- 
nexed tö thc Byzantine throne; and the schism was prolonged 
by their rigid censure of all the multipEed ordinations of an 
irregular patriarch. 'fhe darkness and corruption of the 
tenth century suspended the intercourse, without reconciling 
thc n1inds, of the two nations. But when the Norman sword 
restored the churches of Apulia to the jurisdiction of Rome, 
the departing flock was warned, by a petulant epistle of the 
Greek patriarch, to avoid and abhor the errors of the Latins. 
The rising majesty of Rome could no longer brook the inso- 
lence of a rebel; and l\Iichael Cerularius was excommuni- 
cated in the heart of Constantinople by the pope's legates. 
Shaking the .dust from their feet, they deposited on the altar 
of St. Sophia a direful anath(>ma,lO which enunlCrates the 
seven n10rtal heresies of the Greeks, and devotes the guilty 
teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, to the eternal society 
of the devil and his angels. According to the emergencies 
of the church and state, a friendly correspondence was some- 
times resun1cd; the language of charity and concord was 
sometimes affected; but the Greeks have never recanted their 
errors; the popes have never repealed their sentence; and 
frOlTI this thunderbolt we may date the COllsull1mation Df the 
schism. It was enlarged by each ambitious step of the 
noman pontiffs: the emperors blushed and tremblcd at the 
ignominious fate of their royal brethren of Gern1any; and 
the people were scandalized by the telllporal power and mili- 
tary life of the Latin clergy.ll 


9 The synod of Constantinople, held in the year 869, is the viiith of 
the general councils, the last asgembly of the: East which is recog-nizpd 
by the Homan church. She rejects the synods of Constantinople of 
the J"ars 867 and 879, which were, however, equally numerous and. 
i!oi<.)y; but they were favorable to Photius. 
10 See this anathema in the CouI).cils, tom. xi. p. 1457-1460. 
11 Anna Comnena (Alexiad, I. i. p. 31-33) represents the abhorrence, 
hot only of the church, but of the palace, for Gregory VII." the popeq. 
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The aversion of the Greeks and Latins \vas nourished and 
manifested in the three first expeditions to the Holy Land. 
Alexius Comnenus contrived the absence at least of the for- 
111idable pilgrims: his successors, l\Ianuel and Isaac Angelus, 
conspired with the :i\Ioslems for the ruin of the greatest 
princes of the Franks; and their crooked and malignar1t 
policy was seconded by the active and voluntary obedience 
of every order of their subjects. Of this hostile temper, a 
large portion may doubtless be ascribed to the difference of 
language, dress, and manners, which severs and alienates the 
nations of the globe. The pride, as well as the prudence, 
of the sovereign was deeply wounded by the intrusion of for- 
eign armies, that clairned a fight of traversing his dominions, 
and passing under the ,valls of his capital: his su
jects were 
insulted and plundered by the rude strangers of the \Vest: 
and the hatred of the pusillanimous Greeks was sharpened 
by secret envy of the bold and pious enterprises of the 
Franks. But these profane causes of national enmity were 
fortified and inflamed by the yenOnl of religious zeal. In- 
stead of a kind eInbrace, a hospitable reception from their 
Christian brethren of the East, every tongue was taught to 
repeat the names of schismatic and heretic, more odious to 
an orthodox ear than those of pagan and infidel: instead of 
being loved for the general conformity of faith and worship, 
they were abhorred for some rules of discipline, some ques- 
tions of theology, in which themselves or their teachers nlight 
differ frOlTI the Oriental church. In the crusade of Louis the 
Seventh, the Greek clergy washed and purified the altars 
which had been defiled by the 
acrifice of a Fre.nch priest. 
The cornpanions of Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries 
which they endured, both in word and deed, from the pecu- 
liar rancor of the bishops and monks. Their prayers and 
sermons excited the people against the impious Barbarians; 
and the patriarch is accused of declaring, that the faithful 
might obtain the redemption of all thcÜ. sins by the extirpa- 
tion of the schismatics.l 2 An enthusiast, naHled Dorotheus, 


flml the Lf1tin communion. The style of Cinnamus anù 
icetas is still 
mr:>re vehement. Y ct how calm is the yoice of hi
tory compareù with 
that of polemies ! 
12 His anonymous historian (de Expcù.it. A
iat. Fred. I. in Canisii 
Lcction. Antiq. tom. iii. pars ii. p. 611, eJit. na
magc) mentions the 
1crmons of the Greek patriarc'h, quomodo Græcis injul1xcrat in 
temissionem peccatorum peregrinos occiderc et delere de terra. Tagir. :It- 
5'" 
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alarmed the fears, and restored the confidence, of the en..- 
peror, by a prophetic assurance, that 1he German hei'ctic, 
after assaulting the gate of Blachernes, would be made a 
signal example of the divine vengeance. The passage of 
these n1ighty armies were rare and perilous events; but the 
crusades introduced a frequent and familiar intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, which enlarged their knowledge with- 
out abating their prejudices. The \vea11h and luxury of Con- 
stantinople dcrnandcd the productions of every climate: 
Lhese inlports were balanced by the art and labor of her 
numerous inhabitants; her situation invites the commerce 
of the world; anù, in evc-ry period of her existence, that 
commerce has been in the hands of foreigners. After the 
decline of Alnalphi, the Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese, 
introduced their factories and settlements into the capital of 
the empire: their services were rewarded with honors and 
immunities; they acquired the possession of lands and houses; 
their fmnilies were Inultiplied by marriages with the natives; 
and, after the toleration of a 1\lahometan mosque, it was im- 
possible to interdict the churches of the R01l1an rite)3 The 
two wives of l\lanucl COlnnenus 14 were of the race of the 
Franks: the first, a sister-in-Ia \V of the mnperor Conrad; the 
second, a daughter of the prince pf Antioch: he obtained 
for his son Alexius a daughter. of Philip Augustus, king of 
France; and he bestowed his own daughter on a marquis of 
l\Iontferrat, who ,vas educated and dignified in the palace of 
Constantinople. '[he Greek encountered the arms, and as- 
pired to the empire, of the 'Vest: he esteemed the yalor, 
and trusted the fìdelity, of the Franks; 15 their nlilitary tal- 


observes, (in Scriptores Preher. tom. i. p. 40!), edit. Struv.,) Græci 
hæreticos nos appellant: clerici et monachi dictis ct factis per3cquun- 
tur. 'Ye may add the declaration of the emperor Baldwin fifteen 
years afterwards: IIæc est (!lens) quæ l..atinos omnes non hominum 
nomine, sed canum dignabatur; quorum sanguillcm cffundere pcnè 
inter merita reputabant, (Gesta Innocent. III. c. 92. in :\Iuratori, 
Script. H.crum Italicarum, tom. iii. pars i. p. .j:JG.) There may be 
Bomc exa
mcratioll. but it \y c:1S as Clfedual for the action allù. l"Cadioll 
::If hatred. 
IJ 
ee Anna Comncna, (Alexiad, 1. vi. p. 161. 1ô2,) and a realJlrk- 
lble pasim.;e of Xicetas, (ill :\Ialluel, 1. v. c. !),) who OÙSlTYCS of tho 

T
l

tians, ,;!l.cTU O,H';J"/ XUl. (J'!,!UT!:LUÇ Ti,v l
wJ.af(iHíJ'ov 7lvi.LJ! Tt;Ç ulzfí.at; 
j).Ad.;ctt TO, &c. 
14 Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 186, 187. 
15 :Kicctas in :\lanucl. 1. vii. c. 2. Regnantc enim (
lanuele) · · . · 
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ents were unfitly recompensed by the lucrative offices of 
Judges and treasurers; the policy of l\fanuel had solicited 
the alliance of the pope; and the populm.. voice accused hillt 
of a partiü.l bi
s to the l1atioll and religion Qf the Latins)G 
During his reign, and that of his successor Alexius, they were 
exposed at Constantinople to the reproach of foreigners, her- 
etics, and favorites; and this triple guilt was severely expi.. 
ated in the tumult, which announced the return and elevation 
of Andronicus. 17 The people rose in arms: from the Asiatic 
shore the tyrant despatched his troops and galleys to assist 
the national revenge; and the hopeless resistance of the 
strangers served only to justify the rage, and sharp-en the 
daggers, of the assassins. Neither age, nor sex, nor the ties 
of friendship or .kindred, could save the victims of national 
hatred, and avarice, and religious zeal; the Latins were 
slaugh tered in their houses and in the streets; thBir quarter 
\vas reduced to ashes; the clergy were burnt in their churches, 
and the sick in their hospitals; and some estimate n1ay be 
formed of the slain from the clelnency which sold above four 
thousand Christians in perpetual slavery to the Turks. The 
priests and monks were the loudest and most active in the 
destruction of the schismatics; and they chanted a th.anks- 
giving to the Lord, when the head of a Roman cardinal, the 
pope's legate, was severed fron1 his body, fastened to the tail 
of a dog, and dragged, with savage 1110ckery, through the 
city. The more diligent of the strangers had retreated, on 
the first alarm, to their vessels, and escaped through the lIel- 
Iespont from the scene of blood. In their flight, they burnt 
and l'avaged two hundred miles of the sea-coast; inflicted a 
severe revenge on the guiltless subjects of the empire; 
nlarked the priests and monks as their peculiar enClnies; and 


a.pud cum tantam Latinus populus repcrerat gratiam ut neglectis 
Græculis suis tanquam viris mollibus et effæminatis, . . . . solis La- 
tillis grandia committel'ct ncgotia . . . . erga cos profusà libcraHtate 
abundabat . . . . ex omni orbc ad eum tanquam ad benefactorem 
nobiles et ignobiles concurrcbant. "\Villelm. Tyr. xxii. c. 10. 
16 The suspicinJ1s of the Greeks would have been confil'med, if thc
' 
hacl i"cen the political epistles of :Manuel to Pope Alexander 111., the 
enemy of his enemy Frederic 1., in which the emperor dcclares his 
wish of uniting the Greeks antI. I...atins as one flock under one shep- 
hcrd, &c. (See Fleury, lIist. Eccles. tom. xv. p. 187, 213, 243.) 
17 See thc Greek and Latin narratives in Nicetas (in Alexia Com.. 
neno, c. 10) and "\Yilliam of Tyre, (1. xxii. c. 10, 11, 12, 13;) the fus* 
soft and concise, the second loud, copious, and tragical. 
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compensateò
 by the accumulation of plunder, the loss of 
their prot>erty and friends. On their return, they exposed tt., 
Italy and Europe the wealth and weaJ{ness, the perfidy and 
malice, of the Greelis, whose vices were painted as the gen- 
uine cnaracters of heresy and schisln. The scruples of the 
first crusaders had neglected tile fairest opportunities of secur- 
ing, by the possession of Constantinople, the way to the 110Iy 
Land: a domestíc revolution invited, and ahnost compelled, 
the French and Venetians to achieve the conquest of the 
Roman empire of the Eäst. 
In tIle series of the Byzantine princes, I have exhibited the 
. Ilypocrisy and ambition, dle tyranny and fall, of Andronicus, 
the last filale of dle Comncnian fatTIily who reigned at Con- 
stantinople. The revolution, which cast him headlong frOlTI 
toe thråne, saved anà exalted Isaac Angelus,l8' who descend- 
ed by the females from the same Imperial dynasty. The 
successor of a sec0nd Nero might have found it an easy task 
to deserve tbe esteem and affection of his subjects; they 
son1etimes had r8uson to regret the administration of Andro- 
nicus. The sounù and vigorous mind of the tyrant was capa- 
ble of discerning the connection between his own and the 
public interest; and while he was feared by aIr who could 
inspire him with fcar, tile unsuspected peopce, and the remote 
provinces, 111igbt bless ,the inexorab1e justice of their master. 
But his succe::):;or was vain and jealous of the supreme power" 
which he wanted courage and abilities to exercise: his vices 
were pernicious, his virtues (if he possessed any virtues) were 
useless, to n,ankind; and the Greeks, who imputed their ca- 
lamities to his negligence, denied hin1 the merit of any tran- 
sient or accidental benefits of the tÏmes. Isaac slept on the 
throne, and was awakened only by the sound of plea51Jre: 
his vacant hours \vere amused by con1edians and bufÌoons, 
and even to these blJfoons the emperor was aT! object of con- 
tempt: his feasts and buildings exceeàed the examples of 
royal luxury: the number of bis eunuchs and domestics 
amounted to twenty thousand; and a daily SUln of four thou- 
sand pounds of silver wOtlld swell to four rnillions sterling the 
annual expense of his household and table. His poverty was 


IS The history of thc rcign of Isaac Angelus is composed, in three 
books, hy the senator Nicetas. (p. 228-290 ;) and his officcs of logo- 
the1n
 01." principal secretary, and judge of the yeil or palacc, could not 
bril
 the impartiality of the historian. lIe wrote, it is true, after the 
fg.ij R
d death r.f his benefactor. 
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re
ievcd by oppression; and the public .discontent was in. 
flamed by equal abuses in the collection, and the application 
of the revenue. '''hile the Greeks numbered the days of 
their servitude, a flattering prophet, whon1 he rcw'lrded with 
the dignity of patriarch, assured him of a long and victori.. 
ous reign of thirty-two years; during which he should ex. 
tend his s\vay to .Mount Libanus, and his (:onquests beyond 
the Euphrates. But his only step towards the accomplish- 
lTIent of the prediction was a splendid and scandalou
 embas.. 
sy to Saladin,l!) to demand the restitution of the holy sepul- 
chre, and to propose an offenSlVG and defensive league with 
the enemy of the Christian namc. In these unwon y hands, 
of Isaac and his brother, the remain
 of the Greek ern pire 
crumbled into dust. The Island of Cyprus, whose nalllc ex- 
cites the ideas of elegance and pleasure, was usurped by his 
nmnesake, a COlllnenian prince; and by a strange concate- 
nation of events, the sword of our English Richard bestowed 
th<1t kingdom on the house of Lusignan, a rich cOìl1pensation 
for the loss of Jerusalem. 
The honor of the monarchy and the safety of the capital 
were deeply wounded by the revolt of the Bulgarians an I 
\Vaiachians. Since the victory of the second Basil, they had 
supported, above a hundred and seventy years, the loose 
dominion of the Byza
j
ine princes; but no effectual measures 
had been adopted to impose the yoke of laws and manners 
on these savage tribes. By the command of Isaac, their sole 
l11eans of subsistence, their flocks and herds, were driven 
away, to contribute towards the pomp of the royal nuptials; 
and their fierce warriors were exasperated by the denial of 
equal rank and pay in the military service. Petcr and l\.san, 
two powerflll chicfs, of the race of the ancient kings

O 
asserted their own rights and the national frcedom; their 
dæmoniac impostors proclaimed to the crowd, that their glo- 
rioL1s patron St. Demetrius had forèyer deserted. the cause 
of the Greeks; and the conflagration spread frOln the banks 


19 See Bohadin, Yit. Saladin. p. 12
-1
1, 2:!6, Yer
. Schultens. 
The amba".;ad.or of Isaac was equally vcri'ed in the Ure-ek, I"1'e11('h, and 
Arahic lan6na
es; a rare instance in those tiìl1e
. His embassies vrere 
receive.! with honor, dismissed 'without c1fect, and reported with scau- 
dal in the \V ('st. 
2') Ducange, Familiæ Dalmaticæ, p. 318. 31 Ð, 320. The original 
carre 
pondcnce of the Bulgarian king and the Roman pontiff id in- 
scribed in the Gcsta Innocent. III. c. 66-82, p. õ13-t525. 
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of the Danube to the hills oT :Macedonia and Thrace. After 
some faint efforts, Isaac Angelus and his brother acquiesced 
in their independence; and the Imperial troops were soon 
discouraged by the bones of their fellow-soldiers., that were 
scattered along the passes of :Mount IIæm us. By the arm3 
and policy of John or Joannices, the second kingdom of Bul.. 
garia was firmly established. The subtle Barbarian sent an 
embassy to Innocent the Third, to acknowledge himself a 
genuine son of Rome in descent and religion,21 and humbly 
received from the pope the license of cOIning ITIOney, the 
royal title, and a Latin archbishop or patriarch. The Vatican 
exulted it! the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria, the first object 
of the schism; and if the Greeks could have preserved the 
prerogatives 01 the church, they would gladly have resigned 
the rights of the Inonarchy. 
The Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray for the long 
life of Isaac Angelus, the surest pledge of their fre
dom and 
prosperity. Yet their chiefs could involve in the same indis- 
criminate contempt the fanlily and nation of the emperor. 
" In all the Greeks.," said Asan to his troops," the same cli- 
lnate, and character, and education, will be productive of the 
same fruits. Behold IllY lance,'
 continued the warrior, "and 
the long streamers 
hat float in the wind. They differ only 
in color; they are formed of the same silk, and fashioned by 
the same workman; nor has the stripe that is stained in pur- 
ple any superior price or value abovc its fellows." 22 Several 
of these candidates for the purple successively rose and fell 
under the enlpire of Isaac; a general, who had repelled the 
fleets of Sicily; was driven to revolt and ruin by the ingrati- 
tude of the prince; and his luxurious repose was disturbed 
by secret conspiracies and popular insurrections. The em- 
peror was saved by accident, or the merit of his servants: 
he was at length oppressed by an ambitious brother, who, for 


!l The pope acknowledges his pedigree, a nol)ili urbis Romæ prosa- 
pid. genitores tui originem traxerunt. This tradition, and the strong 
resemblance of the I
atin and 'Yalachian idioms, is explained by 
1 
D' Anyil
e, (Etats de l'Europe, p. 258-262.) The Italian colonies of 
the Dacia of Trajan were swept away by the tide of ('migration from 
the Danube to the Yolga, and brought back by another wave from the 
Yolga to the Danube. I)ossible, but strange! 
22 This parable is in the best savage stylc; but I wish the 'Valach 
had not introduced the classic name of ::\Iysians, the experiment of the 
magnet or loadstone, anù the passage of an old comic poet, (Nicet.a.B, 
in Alex. Comncno, 1. i. p. 29Ð, 300.) 
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. 
the hope of a precarious diadem, forgot the obligations of 
nature, of loyalty, and of friendship.23 'Vhile Isaac in the 
Thracian valleys pursued the idle al?d solitary pleasures of the 
chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, was invested with the 
purple, by the unanimous suffrage of the cmnp; the capital 
Rnd the clergy subscribed to their choice; and the vanity of 
the new sovereign rejected the nalTIe of his fathers for the 
lofty and royal appellation of the Comnenian race. On the 
despicable character of Isaac I have exhausted the language 
of contempt, and can only ndcJ, that, in a reign of eight years, 
the baser Alexius 
4 was supported by the masculine vices of 
his wife Euphrosyne. The first intelligence of his fall was 
conveyed to the late emperor by the hostile aspect and pursuit 
of the guards, no longer his own: he fled before them above 
fifty lTIiles, as far as Stagyra, in l\lacedonia; but the fugitive, 
without an object or a follower, was arrested, brought back to 
Constantinople, deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome 
tower, on a scanty allowance of bread and water. At the lno- 
ment of the revolution; his son Alexius, \\Thorn he educated in 
the hope of empire, was twelve years of age. He was spared 
by the usurper, and reduced to attend his triunlph both in peace 
and war; but as the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an 
Italian vessel facilitated the escape of the royal youth; and, 
in the disguise of a common sailor, he eluded the search of his 
enemies, passed the Hellespont, and fotÏnd a secure refuge in 
the Isle of Sicily. After saluting the threshold of the apos- 
tles, and imploring the protection of Pope Innocent the Third, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his sister Irene, the 
wife of Philip of Swabia, king of the ROlnans. But in his 
passage through Italy, he heard that the flower of \Vestern 
chivalry was assembled at Veuice for the deliverance of the 
I-Ioly Land; and a ray of hope was kindled in his bosom, 
that their invincible swords might be employed in his father's 
restoration. 
A.bout ten or twelve years aftcl' the loss of Jerusalem, the 
nobles of France were again summoned to the holy war by 
the voice of a third prophct, less extravagant, perhap
, than 
Peter the hennit, but far Lelow 
t. Bernard in the merit of 


23 The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of .Alex ius, l'y supposing 
that he had been rclea'Sed by his brother I::;aac from Turki::-h captivity. 
This pathetic tale had doubtle:o:s been n'fcatcd at Y cuice and Zara i 
but I do not readily discover its grounds in the Greek historians. 
!4. See the reign of Alexiu5 Angelus, or Comnenus, in the three 
books of Nicetas, p. 291-352. 
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Rll u 
tor an'
 a stRt.esman. An illiterate priest of the neigh 
borh.. 'Vd of PaTl
.. .Fulk of Neuilly,25 forsook his parochial 
duty, ...) nSSU1-ne the lTIOre flattering chan1cter of a popular 
and it
nerant n'lìssionary. The farBe of bis sanctity and mir- 
acles was spread over the land; he d
claimed, with severity 
and vehemcn
p... against the vices of the age; and his ser.-nons, 
which he preached in the streets of Paris, converted the rob- 
be
's, the ûsurers, the prostitutes, and even the doctors and 
scholars of the university. No sooner did Innocent the Third 
ascend the chair of. 8t: Peter, than he proclaimed in Italy, 
Germany, and France, the obligation of a new crusade. 26 
The eloquent pontiff described the ruin of Jerusalem, the 
triumph of the Pagans, and the shame of Christendom; his 
liberality proposed the redem.ption of sins, a plenal'y indul- 
gence to all who should serve in Palestine, either a year in 
person, 01' two yea:rs by a substitute; 27 and among his leg- 
ates and orators who blew the sacred trumpet, Fulk of 
Neuii1y was the loudest and most successful. The situation 
of the principal lnonarchs was averse to the pious summons.. 
The empcl.or Frederic the Second was a child; and his king- 
ùom of Gennany was disputed by the rival houses of Bruns- 
wick and Swabia, the melllorable factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghib
lines. Philip .Augustus of Fl'ancc had performed, and 
could not be persuaded to renew, the perilous vow; but as he 
was not less am hitious of praise than of power, he cheerfully 
instituted a perpetual îund for the defence of the Holy Land. 
Richard of England was satiated with the glory and Inisfor- 
tunes of his first adventure; and he presumed to deride the 
exhortation., of Fulk of Ncuilly, who was not abashed in the 
presence of kings. " You advisc IDe," said Plantagenet, " to 
dismiss 111Y three daughters, prid
, avarice, and incontinence: 
I bequcath thern to the most dcscrving; my pride to the 


2;': See Flcury, lIist. Ecclcs. tom, xyi. p. 26, &c., ancl Villehardouin, 
1'0. I, with the obscnations of Ducangc, ,,'hich I always mean to 
quote ,vith the OIiginal text. 
26 The contempmary life of Pope InnocC'nt III., published by J3[jluze 
."mcl 
Iuratori, (ScriptorC's Hcrum ltalicarum, tom. iii. pars i. p. 486- 
fiüR,) is most "Valuable for the important and original documents 
which are inscrted in the tcxt. The bull of the crusade may be read, 
('. 84, 85. 
27 POl'-ce que cil lìanlo11, fut ip.<;i gran, si 8'el1 Cf'mCUl'cnt mult Ii 
('uers df's gcm
, ct 1TIult 8'en croi:-iiercnt. porce que Ii pardons ere si 
gran. Yillehardouin, X o. 1. Our philosophcrs may refine on tho 
causes of the crusades, but such were the genuine feelings of a }'rencl:- 
knight. 
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knights templars, nlY avarice to the monks of Ciste( 4X, and 
my incontinence to the prelates." But the preac. Jr' was 
heard and obeyed by the great vas
als, the prince. of tha 
second order; and Theohald, or Thibaut, count m. Cham- 
pagne, was the foremost in the holy race. The valim,. youth, 
at the age of twenty-t\VO years, was encouraged by 
he do- 
nlestic examples of his father, who marched in the second 
crusade, and of his elder brother, who had ended his ù'ays in 
Palestine with the title of King of Jerusalem; two thousand 
two hundred knights owed service and homage to lus peer- 
nge ; 28 the nobles of Champagne excelled in all th
 exel. 
cises of war; 29 and, by his lì1arriage with the heiress of 
Navarre, 'Thibaut could draw a band of hardy GasCOi.lS fronl 
either side of the Pyrenæan mountains. I-lis cOJTIpanion in 
arms was Louis, count of Blois and Chartres; ]ike hinlself 
of regal lineage, for both the princes were nephews, at the 
sml1e time, of the kings of France and England. In a crowd 
of prelates and barons, who imitated their zeal, I distinguish 
the birth and merit of rvlatthcwof l\10ntmorency; the famous 
Silnon of ì\'Iontfort, the scourge of the Albigcois; anrl a val- 
iant noble, Jeffrey of Villehardouin,30 marshal of ChaJTIpagne,31 
who has condescended, in the rude idiom of flis age and coun- 
try,32 to write or dictate 33 an original narrative of the councils 


28 This number of fiefs (of which 1800 owellliege homa
e) ,yas en- 
rolled in the church of St. Stephen at Troycs, and attested A. D. 
1213, by the marshal and butler of Champa;;ne, (Durange, Observ. p. 
251.) 
29 Campania. . . . militiæ priyilcgio sin
uìarius exccllit . . . . in 
tyrociniis . . . . prolusione armorum, &c., Ducange, p. 
*a, from the 
old Chronicle of Jerusalem, _\.. D. 1177-1199. 
3U The name of Yillehardouin was taken from a village and castle 
in the diocese of Troye.
, near the lEver Aube, between Bar and ArC'Ìs. 
The family was ancient and noble; the elùer branch of our hi::;torial1 
e.sisted aftep the year HOD, the younger, v
 hil'h acquire 1 the princi- 
palit.y of Achaia, merged in the hoube of Savoy, (Ducanse, p. 23.5- 
24.1. ) 
31 This otfice was l1Clù bv hi') father anù his descendants; but Du- 
cangc has not hunted it with hi!i usual sagacity. I find that. in thc 
year 1356, it "as in the family of Conflans; but thc:"e provinl'ial ha,?c 
been long Hince eclipsed by the national mari>hals of France. 
32 This lan
uage, of which I shall produce 5omC' sperimcn
, is C'x- 
plailled by Vi
cllere and Durangc, in a ve'rsion and glossary. The 
president Dc, Bro
scs (
léchaIli-;me des Langues, tom. ii. p. 83) giYf.s 
it as the example of a language which has ceas
d to be .Fl"Cnch, and is 
understood only by grammarians. 
33 His age', and his own expression, moi qui ceste æuvre dicta, (No. 
VOL. VI. 6 
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nnd actions in which he bore a 111en1orable part. At the san1e 
tin1e, Baldwin, count of Flanders, who had married the sister 
of Thibaut, assumed the cross at Bruges, with his brother 
IIenry, and the principal knights and citizens of that rich and 
industrious province. 3L1 The vow ,vhich the chief's had pro- 
nounced in churches, they nltified in tournaments; the oper- 
ations of thc war were debated in full and frequent assem- 
blies; and it was resolved to seek the deliverance of Palestine 
in Egypt, a country, since Saladin's death, which was almost 
l'uined by fan1ine and civil war. But the fate of so 111any 
royal armies displayed the toils and perils of a land expedi. 
tion; and if the Flemings. dwelt along the ocean, the French 
barons were destitute of ships and ignorant of navigation. 
'rhey embraced the wise resolution of choosing six deputies 
or representatives, of whom Villehardouin was one, with a 
discretionary trust to direct the motions, and to pledge the 
faith, of the whole confederacy. The lìmritilTIe states of 
Italy were alone posscssed of the rneans of transporting the 
holy warriors with their arms and horses; and the six deputies 
proceeded to Venice, to solicit, on motives of picty or interest, 
the aid of that powerful republic. 
In the invasioñ of Italy by Attila, I have 111entioned 35 the 
flight of the Venetians froB1 the fallen cities of the continep.t, 
and their obscure shelter in the chain of islands that line the 
extren1ity of the Adriatic Gulf. In t
1e mid
t of the waters, 
free, indigent, laborious, and inaccessible, they gradually coal- 
esced into a republic: the first foundations of Venice were laid 
in the Island of Rialto; and the annual election of the twelve 
tribunes was superseded by the permanent office of a duke or 
doge. On the verge of the two empires, the Venetians exult 
in the belief of primitive and perpetual independence.: m 
Against the Latins, their antique freedom has been asserted 


62. &c.,) may justify the suspicion (more probable than )lr. 'Yood'
 
on Homer) that he could neither read nor write. Yet Champagne 
may boast 01' the t\>!,'o first historians, the noble authors of French 
prose, Villehal'douin and Joinviile. 
34 The crusade and reigns of the counts of Flanders, Baldwin and 
his brother Henry, are the subject of a particular history by the Jc&uit 
HO'.ltremens, (Constantinopolis Belgica; TurllRci, 1638, in 4to.,) which 
I have only seen with the eyes of Ducange. 
35 History, &c., vol. iii. p. 446, 447. 
36 The foundation and independence of Venice, find Pepin's inva- 
sion, are discussed bv Pao-i (Critica, tom. ill. A. D. 810, No.4, &c.) 
WId Bcretti, (Disscrt: Cho
ograph. Italiæ !\Iedii Ævi, ill !\Iuratod, 
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by the sword, null may be jl1stified by the pen. Charlemagne 
him'3elf resigned all claims of sovereignty to the Isiands of the 
Adriatic Gulf: his son Pepin was repulsed in the attacks of 
the lagunas or canals, too deep for the cavalry, and too shal- 
low for the vessels; and in cvcry age, under the German 
Cæsars, the lands of the republic have been clearly distin- 
guished froiTI the kingdom of Italy. But the inhabitants of 
Venice were considered by themselves, by strangers, and by 
their sovereigns, as an inalienable portion of the Greek em- 
pire : 37 in the ninth and tenth centuries, the proofs of theIr 
subjection are nurnerous anti unquestionable; and the vain 
titles, the servile honors, of the Byzantine court, so an1bitiously 
solicited by their dukes, would have degraded the n1agistratcs 
of a free people. But the bands of this dependence, which 
was never absolute or rigid, were iroperceptibly relaxed by 
the ambition of Venice and the weakness of Constantinople. 
Obedience was softened into respect, privilege ripened into 
prerogative, and the freedom of domestic government \vas 
fortified by the independence of foreign dominion. The 
al'- 
itime cities of Istria and Dalmatia bowed to the sovereigns 
of the Adriatic; and when they armed against the Normans 
in the cause of Alexius, the emperor applied; not to the duty 
of his subjects, but to the gratitude and generosity of his 
faithful allies. The sea was their patrirnony : 38 the western 
parts of the l\Iediterranean, from Tuscany to Gibraltar, were 
indeed abandoned to theií' rivals of Pisa and Genoa; but the 
Venetians acquired an early and lucrative share of the COl11- 


Script. tom. x. p. 153.) The two critics have a slight bias, the French- 
man adverse, the Italian favorable, to the republic. 
37 'Vhen the son of Charlemagne asserted his right of sovereignty, 
he was answered by the loyal V clletians, í;Tl 
,uEìç òuvì.oi .ßD.O,UEV EÌ'},(-'L 
'ToiJ r PW,utl.lwv (JtI.(JI}.EWf, (Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Administrat. 
Imperii, pars ii. c. 28, p. 85;) and the report of the hth establishes 
the fact of the xth century, which i
 confirmed by the embassy of 
Liutprand of Cremona. The annual tribute, which the emperor 
allo'ws them to pay to the king of Italy, alleviates, by doubling, their 
servitude; but the hateful word Ò01"ÀOI. must be translated, as in the 
charter of 827, (Laugier, lEst. de Venice, tom. i. p. 67, &c.,) by th
 
Bofter appellation of sltbditi, or fideles. 

8 See the xxvth and xxxth dissertations of the Antiquitates 
Iedü 
.LEvi of .Muratori. From Anderson's History of Commerce, I under- 
stand that the Venetians did not trade to England before the year 
1323
 The most flourishing state of their wealth and commerce, in the 
beginning of the xvth century, is agreeably described by the Abbá 
Dubos, (lEst. de Ia Ligue de Cambray, tom. H. p. 443-480.) 
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merce of Greece and Egypt. ThE-ir riches increased with 
the increasing demand of Europe; their manufactures of 
silk and glass, perhaps the institution of their bank, are of 
high antiquity; and they enjoyed the fruits of their industry 
in the magnificence of public and priv'ate life. To assert her 
flag, to avenge her injuries, to protect the freedom of naviga- 
tion, the republic could launch and man a fleet of a hundred 
galleys; and the Greeks, the Saracens, and the Normans, 
were encountered by her naval arms. The Franks of Syria 
were assisted by the Venetians in the reduction of the sea- 
coast; but their zeal was neither blind nor disinterested; and 
in the conquest of Tyre, they shared the sovereignty of R city, 
the first seat of the commerce of the world. The policy of 
Venice was marked by the avarice of a trading, and the inso- 
lence of a Inaritime, power; yet her ambition was prudent: 
nor did she often forget that if armed galleys were the effect 
and safeguard, l11erchant vessels were the cause and supply, 
of her greatness. In her religion, she avoided the schism of 
the Greeks, without yielding a servile obedience to the Roman 
pontiff; and a free intercourse with the infidels of every clime 
appears to have allayed betimes the feveT of superstition. 
I-leI' prirnitive government was a loose 111ixture of democracy 
and monarchy; the doge was elected by the votes of the gen- 
eral assembly; as long as he was popular and successful, he 
reigned with the pomp q,nd authority of a prince; but in the 
frequent revolutions of the state, he was deposed, or banished, 
or slain, by the justice or injustice of the multitude. The 
twelfth century produced the first rudiments of the wise and 
jealous aristocracy, which has reduced the doge to a pageant., 
and the people to a cipher. 39 
\Vhen the six ambassadors of the French pilgrims arrived 


29 The Vcnetians have been slow in 'writing and publishing their 
history. Thcir'most ancient mouumcnts are, 1. The rude Chronicle 
(perhaps) of John Snóorninus, (Yenezia, 17G5, iu octavo,) which 
represents the "tatc and manners of Y enice in the year 1008. 2. The 
]ar
er history of the doóe, (l;
J
-13.)-l,) Anùrew Dandolo, publi"hed 
for the first time in the xiith tom. of )Iuratori, A. D. 1728. The His- 
tory of Venice bv the Abhé Laugicr, (Paris, 1728,) i:i a work of some 
nle
it, which I liave chiefly used for the constitutional part.- 


. It is scarcely necessary to m('ntifJn the valllab.1 e work of <;ount Daru, 
U History de Venise," of which I hear that an italian t
anslatlOll ha.3 been 
published, with notes defcn::;ive of the ancient rPI)ubhc. I haye not Jct 
icen this ,york. - M. 
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at Venice, they were hospitably entertained in the palaèe of 
St. :Mark, by the reigning duke: his name was flenry Dan- 
dolo; 40 and he shone in the last period of hU01an life as one 
of the most illustrious characters of the till1es. Under the 
weight of years, and aftel' the loss of his eyes,41 Danòolo re- 
tained a sound understanJing nnd a manly courage: the spirit 
of a hero, mnbitious to signalize his reign by SOll1e lllemo- 
rable exploits; and the wisdom of a patriot
 anxious to build 
his fame on the glory and advantage of his country. fIe 
praised the bold enthusiaslll and liberal confidence of the 
barons and their deputies: in such a cause, and with such 
associates, he should aspire, were he a private man, to ter- 
minate his life; but he was the servant of the republic, and 
some delay was requisite to consult, on this arduous business, 
the judgment of his colleagues. The proposal of the French 
was first debated by the six sages who had been recently 
appointed to control the administration of the doge: it ,vas 
next disclosed to the forty members of the council of state; 
and finally cOlllmunicated to the legislati ve assembly of four 
hundred and fifty representatives, who were annually chosen in 
the six quarters of the city. In peace and war, the doge was 
still the chief of the republic; his legal authority was supported 
by the personal reputation of Dandolo : his ar
uments of pub.. 
lic interest were balanced and approved; and he was author- 
ized to inform the ambassadors of the following conditions of 


40 Henry Dandolo was eighty-four at his election, (A. D. 1192,) and 
ninety-seven at his death, (A. D. 120;).) See the Observations of 
Ducange sur Villehardouin, No. 204:. But this extraordinary longevity 
is not observed by the original writm:s. nor does there exist another 
example of a hero near a hundred years of age. Theophn\stus 
might afford an instance of a writer of ninety-nine; but instead. of 
iJ'J'U'i,y.una, (Proæm. ad Character.,) I am much inclined to reml 
ìl
ðu"u:y.IJJ'Ta, with his last editor Fischer, and the first thoughts of 
Casaubon. It is scarcely possible that the powers of the minjl and 
body should support themselves till such a period of life. 
41 The modern Venetians (Laugier, tom. ii. p. 119) accw'c tho 
emperor :\Ianucl; but the calumny is refuted by Villchardv.Ün finQ 
the older writers, who suppose that Dandolo lost his eyes by c;. \vounù, 
(.No. 34:, and Ducanße.). 


· The accounts differ, both as to the extent and the cause of 1)is blind- 
ness. . According to Vi
lchanlouin and others, the sight was to' >!ly lost; 
accordmg to the ChronIcle of Andrew Dalldolo, plurat. tom. 1..1. p. 322,) 
he was visu dcbilis. See 'Vilkcn, vol. v. p. 143. - 
I. 
6:J 
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the treaty.42 It was proposed that the crusaders should assem.. 
hIe at Venice, on the feast of St. John of the ensuing year; 
that flat-bottomed vessels should be prepared for four thou
 
sand five hundred horses, anù nine thousand squires, wIth a 
number of ships suí11cient for the embarkation of four thou- 
sand five hundred knights, and twenty thousand foot; that 
during a tern1 of nine n10nths they should be supplied with 
provisions, and transported to whatsoever coast the service of 
God and Christendoll1 should require; and that the republic 
should join the armament with a squadron of fifty galleys. It 
was required, that the pilgrims should pay, before their de- 
parture, a SUln of eighty-five thousand marks of silver; and 
that all conquests, by sea and land, should be equally divided 
between the confederates. The ter111S were hard; but the 
emergency .was pressing, and the French barons were not less 
profuse of money than of blood. A general assembly ,,'as 
convened to ratify the treaty: the stately chapel and place 
of St. l\Iarl{ were filled with ten thousand citizens; and the 
noble deputies were taught a new lesson of humbling th.cm- 
selvcs before the n1ajesty of the peoplc. " Illustrious Vene- 
tians", said the 111arshal of Chan1pagne, "we are sent by the 
greatest and 11108t powerful barons of France to implore the 
aid of the masters of the sea for the deliverance of Jcrusa- 
]e111. They have enjoined us to fall prostrate at your feet; 
nor win we rise frOlTI the gronnd till you have promised to 
avenge with us the injuries of Christ." The eloquence of 
their words and tears,43 their martial aspect, and suppliant 
attitude, wcre applauded by a universal shout; as it were, 
says Jeffrey, by the sound of an earthquake. The venerable 
doge ascended the pulpit to. urge their request by those mo- 
tives of honor nnd virtue, which alone can be oITered to a 
popular assembly: the treaty was transcribed on parchment, 
attested with oaths and seals, mutually accepted by the weep- 
ing and joyful reprc
entativcs of France and Venice; anù 
despatched to Rome for the approbation of Pope Innocent the 


42 See the original treaty ill the Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, p. 
3
3-32ß. ' 
43 A reader of Yillehardouin must observe the frequent tears of the 
mar:-.;hal alltl his brother knicThts. Sachiez que la ot maillte lerme 
plorce de pitip, (Xo. 17 ;) mull plorant, (ibid.;) mainte len
e plorcp! 
(No. 34 ;) si orent muIt pitic et plorercllt mult durcment, (N o. 60;) 1 
ot mainte lerme ploreé de pitié, (
o. 202.) They weep on every oc" 
<:a
ion of grief, joy, 01' devotion. 
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Third. Two thousand marks were borrowed. of tho rOCl.- 
chants for the first expens
s of the armament. Of the six 
deputies, two repassed the Alps to announce their success, 
\vhile their four companions made a fruitless trial oÏ the zeal 
and emulation of the republics of Genoa and Pi sa. 
The execution of the treaty was still opposed by unfore- 
seen difficulties and delays. The lnarshal, on his return to 
Troyes, was elnbraced and approved by Thibaut count of 
Champ
gne, who had been unanimously chosen general of 
the confederates. But the health of that valiant youth already 
declined, and soon became hopeless; and he deplored the 
untin1cly fate, which condemned hill1 to expire, not in a field 
of battle, but on a bed of sickness. To his brave and nu- 
merous vassals, the dying prince distributed his treasures: 
they swore in his presence to accomplish his vow and their 
own; but some there were, says the marshal, who accept
d 
his gifts and forfeited their word. The more resolute chmn- 
pions of the cross held a parlimnent at Soissons for the elec- 
tion of a new general; but such was the incapacity, or jcal- 
ousy, or reluctance, of the princes of France, that none could 
be found both able and willing to assume the conduct of the 
enterprise. They acquiesced in the choice of a stranger, of 
Boniface marquis of l\lontferrat, descended of a race of 
heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame in the wars und nego- 
tiations of tne times; 44 nor could the piety or ambition of the 
Italian chief decline this honorable invitation. After .visiting 
the French court, where he was received as a friend and 
kinsman, the lnarquis, in the church of Soissons, was invested 
with the cross of a pilgrin1 and thc staff of a general; and 
imlnediately repassed the Alps, to prepare for the distant ex- 
pedition of the East. About the festival of the Pentecost he 
displayed his banner, and rnarched towards Venice at the 
head of tne Italians: he was preceded or followed by the 
counts of Flanders and Bloi
, and the most respectable harons 
of France; and their numbers were swelled by the pilgrims 
of Gennany,4j whose object and motives were silnilar to their 


44 By à victory CA. D. 1191) over the citizens of Asti, by n crusade 
to Palestine, and by an embassy from the pope to the (Jerman princes, 
(
luratori, Annali d' halia, tom. x. p. 163, 20
.) 
45 See the cru:,aJe of the Germans in the IIistoria C. P. of Gunther, 
(Canisii Antiq. Lect. tom. iv. p. v.-viii.,) who celebratc
 the pilgrim- 
a
e of his abbot }'lartin, one of the preaching rivals of Fulk of .Keuilly. 
His mona.sterr, of trc CistCl'ci,.m order, was situate in the diocese of 
Basil. 
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own. ,!'he Venetians had fulfille.d, and even surpassed, their 
engagements: stablps were constructed for the horses, and 
barracks for the troops: the J.TIagazines were abundantly re- 
plcnishèd with forage and provisions; and the fleet of trans- 
ports, ships, and galleys, \vas rea
y to hoist" sail, as soon as 
the republic had received the price of the freight and arm3,- 
mente But that price far exceeded the wealth of the crusa- 
ders who were assembled at Venice. The Flernings, whose 
obedience to their count was voluntary and precarious, had 
embarked in their vessels for the long navigation of thè ocean 
vnd l\1editerranean; and many of the French and Italians had 
preferred a cheaper and 1110re convenient passage fr0111 :1\1ar- 
seilJes and Apulia to the :Holy Land. Each pilgrilTI might 
complain, that after he had furnished his own contribution, 
he was made responsible for the deficiency of his absent 
brethren: the gold and silver plate of the chiefs, which they 
freely delivered to the treasury of St. l\Iark, \vas a generous 
but inadequate sacrifice; and after all their efforts, thirty-four 
thousand marks were still wanting to complete the stipulated 
sum. The obstacle was removed by the policy and patriot- 
isrn of the doge, who proposed to the barons, that if they 
would join their arms in reducing some revolted cities of Dal- 
matia, he would expose his person in the holy war, and obtain 
from the republic a long indulgence, till some wealthy con- 
quest should afford the means of satisfying the debt. After 
much scruple and hesitation, tlley chose rather to accept the 
offer than to relinquish the enterprise; and the first hostilities 
of the fleet and army were directed against Zara,46 a strong 
city of the Sclavonian coast, which had renounced its alle- 
giance to Venice, and implored the protection of the king of 
Ì-Iungary.47 The crusaders burst the chain or bOOlll of the 


46 Jadera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, which acknowledged 
Augustus for its parent. It is now only two miles round, and contains 
five or six thousand inhabitants; but the forti1ìcations are strong, and 
it is joined to the main land by a briùge. See the travels of the two 
companions, Spon and "-heeler, (Vorage de Dalmatie, de GrèC'e, &c., 
tom. i. p. 61-70. Journey into Greece, p. 8-14 ;) the last of whom, 
by mistakinO' Scstertia for 8
stertii, valuc3 an arch with stë:ltucs and 
còlumns at t
velve pounds. If, in his time, thcre were no trees neêU 
Zara, thc cherry-trees 'VCTC not yet p.lanted which proùuce our incom- 
parable marasquin. . 
47 Katona (IIist. Critic a Reg. IIungariæ, Stirpis Arpa(l. tom. iv. p. 
536-558) collects all the facts and testimonies most adverl:ic to the 
conquerors. of Zara. 
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harbor; bnded their horses, troops, and n1ititary enginf's; 
and comf>elled the inhabit
lnts, after a defence of five days, 
to surrender at discretion: their lives were sp
red, but the 
revolt \Vas punished by the rillage of their houses and the 
demolition of their \vaUs. The season was far ad\'anced ; the 
French and Venetians resolved to pa
s the winter in a secure 
harbor and plentiful country; but their rprose was disturbed 
by national and tumultuous quarrels of the soldiers and mari. 
ners. The conquest of Zara had scattered the seeds of discord 
and scandal: the arms of the allies had been stained in théi.r 
outset with the blood, not of infidels, but of Christians: the 
king of Hungary and his new subjects were themselves en- 
listed under the banner of the cross; and the scruples of the 
ùevout were magnified by the fear or lassitude of "the reluc. 
tant pilgrims. The pope had excommunicated the false 
crusaders who had pillaged and massacred their brethren,48 
and only the marquis Boniface and Simon of 1\lontfort * 
escaped these spiritual thunders; the one by his absence from 
the siege, the other by his final departure from the camp. In- 
nocent might absolve the simple and submissive penitents of 
France; but he was provoked by the stubborn reason of the 
Venetians, who refused to confess their guilt, to accept their 
pardon, or to allow, in their ten1poral concerns, the interposi- 
tion of a priest. 
The assenlbly of such formidable powers by sea and land 
had revived the hopes of young 4g Alexius; anD both at Ven- 
ice and Zara, he solicited the arms of the crusaders> for his 
own restoration and his father's 50 deliverance. The royal 


48 See the ,..-hole transaction, and the sentiments of the pope, in tho 
=
istles of Innocent III. Gesta, c. 86, 87, 88. 
49 .A. modern reader is surpri
ed to hear of the yalet de Constanti- 
nople, as applied to young Alexius, on account of his youth, like tho 
iJiftW,t8 of Spain, and the nobi!issimus ]J'ltcr of the Romans. The pages 
and valets of the knights were as noble ai themselveE. (Villehardoui.n 
and Ducange, No. 36.) 
SCJ The emperor Isnac is styled by Yi)l
harclouin, Sursac, (X o. 35, 
&c.,) which may be derived from th(' }\'81lch Sire, or the Greek TÜ'Q 
("lI
lOÇ) melted into his proper nam
; the !'ur
her corruptions of 'fur- 


· Montfort protested against the siege. Gu.:do, 
hl" abbot of Vaux de 
Sernay, in the name of the pope, interdicted th(" at:;
('k on a Christian 
city; and the immediate surrender of the town was t
us delayed for 
h& 
days of fruitleE-s resist:mce. Wilken, vol. v. p. IG7. :;l'e likewisr 
 
length, the hi
tory of the interdict i,>sl
cd by the pope. Ihirl. 
 1\1. 
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youth was recommended hy PhilIp king of Gerrrlany: his 
prayers and presence excited the compassion of the camp; 
and his cause was embraced and pleaded by the mnrquis of 
l\lontferrat and the duge of Venice. A double alliance, and 
tite dignity of Cæsar, had connected with the Imperial family 
the two elder brothers of Boniface: 5] he expected to derive 
a kmgdom f1'01l1 the im portant service; and tile lIlOre gener- 
ous ambition of Dandolo was eager to secure the inestinlable 
henf'fits of trade and díj111inion that might accrue to his CoUl}" 
tryJ>2 Their influence procured a fayorable audience for the 
arnbassaùors of Alexius; and if the tnagnitude of his offers 
excited SOll1e suspicion, the motives and rewards which he 
displayed might justify the delay and diversion of those forces 
which had been consecrated to the deliverance of Jerusalmn. 
fIe pr01nised in his own and his father's narne, that as soon 
!lS they should be seated on the throne of Constantinople, they 
woulJ tenninate the long schism of the Greeks, and submit 
then1sclves and their people to the lawful supremacy of the 
Rmnan church. l-Ie engaged to recompense the labors and 
111erits of the crusaders, by the inlmediate payment of two 
hundred thousand rnarks of silver; to accompany them in 
person to Egypt; or, if it should be judged more advan- 
tageous, to maintain, during a year, ten thousand rnen, and, 
during his life, five hundred knights, for the service of the 
l-Ioly Land. These tenlpting conditions were accepted by 
the republic of Venice; and the eloquence of the doge and 
D1arquis persuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, and St. Pol, 
with eight b3.rons of France, to join in the glorious enterprise. 


sac and Conserac will instruct us what license may have been used in 
the old dynasties of Assyria and Egypt. 
51 Reinier and Conrad: the former married :Maria, daughter of the 
emperor :!\1anllcI Comnenu'3; the latter wa'3 the husband of Theodora 
Angela, si
tcr of the emperors Isaac ana Alexiu5. Conrad ahandonoo 
the Greek court and princess for the glory of defending Tyre against 
Saladin, (Ducange, Fam. 13yzant. p. 187, 20:
.) 
52 
icetas (in Alexio Comneuo, 1. iii. c. Ð) accuses the doge and 
Venetians a3 the first autllOrs of the war against Constantinople. and 
considers only as a Xì\Ull È::d y.1
.ALaTl. the an-iyal and shameful offer
 of 
the royal exile. *' 


. He admits, however, that the Angeli haù committed d.epredations on 
the Venetian traùe; and the emp<>l"or himself had refused the payment 
of part of a stipulated compensation for the seizure of the Venetian mer- 
"'handis(> by the emperor :Ma.nuel. Xiceta"ì, in loco - M. 
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A treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was confirmed by 
their oaths and seals; and each individual, according to his 
situation and character, was swayed by the hope of public or 
private advantage; by the honor of restoring an exiled mon- 
arch; or by the sincere and probable opinion, that their efforts 
in Palestine would be fruitless and unavailing, and that the 
acquisition of Constantinople n1ust precede and prepare the 
recovery of Jerusalem. But they were the chiefs or equals 
of a valiant band of freernen and volunteers, who thought and 
acted for themselves: the soldiers and clergy were divided; 
and, if a large In3jority subscribed to the alliance, the nl1ln- 
bel's and arguments of the -dissidents were strong and respec- 
table. 53 The boldest hearts were appalled by the report of 
the naval power and irnpregnable strength of Constantinople; 
and their apprehensions were disguised to the world, and per- 
haps to thelnselves, by the more decent objections of religion 
and duty. They alleged the sanctity of a vow, which had 
drawn thCln fr01n their farnilies and homes to the rescue of 
the holy sepulchre; nor should the dark and crooked counsets 
of human policy divert thCln from a pursuit, the event of 
which was in the hands of the Almighty. Their first offence, 
the attack of Zara; had been severely punished by the re- 
proach of their conscience and the censures of the pope; nor 
would they again imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-Christians. The apostle of Rome had pronounced; nor 
would they usurp the right of avenging with thç sword the 
schisln of the Greeks and the doubtful usurpation of the By- 
zantine n10narch. On th(:';;;e principles or pretences, many 
pilgrims, the most distinguished for their valor and piety, 
withdrew fr01n the camp; and the
r retreat was less per- 
nicious than the open or secret opposition of a discontented 
party, that labored, on every occasion, to separate the army 
and disappoint the enterprise. 
Notwithstanding this defection, the departure of the fleet 
and anny was vigorously pressed by the Venetians, whose 
zeal for the service of the royal youth concealed a just resent- 
ment to his nation and family. They were lTIortified by the 
recent preference which had been given to Pisa, the riv:}] of 



3 Yillehardouin and Gunther represent the sentiments of the two 
rarties. The abbot 
\Iartin left the army at Zara, proceeded to Pales- 
tine, was spnt ambassador to ConstantinoplC', and became a reluctant 
witness of the second siege. 
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thcir trade; they had p. long arrear of debt and injury to 
liquidate with the Byzantine court; and Dandolo might not 
discourage the popular tale, that he had been deprived of his 
e) es by the emperor Manuel, who perfidiously violatcJ the 
sanctity of an ambassador. A similar armament, for ages, 
had not rode the Adriatic: it was composed of one hundred 
aud twenty flat-bottomed vessels or palandcrs for the horses; 
two hundred and forty transports fined with men and arms; 
seventy sture ships laden with provision
; and fifty stout gal- 
leys, well prepared for the encounter of an enemy.54 ,rhile 
the wind was favorabJe, the sky serene, and the water smooth, 
every eye was fixed with wonder and delight on the 8cenp of 
)Tlilitary and naval pomp which overspread the sea.* The 
shields of the knights and squires, at once an ornament and a 
defence, were arranged on either side of the ships; the ban- 
ners of the nations and families were displayed f1'0111 the 
stern; our lTIOÙern artillery was supplied by three hundred 
engines for casting stones and darts: the fatigues of the \vay 
were cheered with the sound of music; and the spirits of the 
adventurers were' raised by the mutual assurance, that forty 
thousand Christian heroes were equal to the conquest of the 
world. 55 In the navigation 56 fron1 .Venice and Zara, the fleet 
was successfully steered by the skill and experience of the 
Venetian pilots: at Durazzq, the confederates first landed 
on the territories of the Greek empire: the Isle of Corfu 
afforded a station and repose; they doubled, without accident, 
the perilous cape of l\1ale
, the southern point of Peloponne.. 
sus or the l\Iol'ea; rnade a descent in the islands of Negro- 
. 


54 The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave him the motive 
and the means of searching in the :.uchives of Yenice the memorable 
story of his ancestor. His brevity seems to accuse the copious and 
more recent narratives of Sanudo, (in :Muratori, 
cTipt. Rerum ltali- 
carum, tom. xxii..) Blondus, Sabellicus, and Rhamnusius. 
55 Villehardouin, No. 62. His feelings and expressions are original: 
he often weeps, but he rejoices in the glories and perils of war with'" 
spirit unknown to a sedentary 'wnter. 
56 In this voyage, almost all the geographical names are corrupted 
by the Latins. The modern appellation of Chalcis, and all Eubæa, is 
derived from its EltJ'iplts, Evripo, Xcgri-po, Regropont, which dishonors 
0111' maps, (J)' Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 263.) 


.. This description rather belongs to the first setting sail of the expedi- 
tion from Venice, before the sicge of Zara. The armament did not return 
to Venice. -:M. 
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pont and Andros; and cast anchor at Abydus on the Asiatic 
side of the Hellespont. These preludes of conquest were 
easy and bloodless: the Greeks of the provinces, without 
patriotisln or courage, were crushed by an irresistible force: 
the presence of the lawful hcit O might justify their obedience; 
and it was rewarded by the m.odesty and discipline of the 
Latins. As they penetrated through the Hellespont, the 
magnitude of their navy was compressed in a narrow channel, 
and the face of the waters was darkened with innumerable 
sails. They again expanded in the basin of the Propontis, 
and traversed that placid sea, till they approached the Euro- 
pean shore, at the abbey of St. Stephen, three leagues to the 
west of Constantinople. 'fhe prudent dogc dissuaded them 
from dispersing themselves in a populous and hostile land; 
and, as their stock of provisions was reduced, it was resolved, 
Ul the season of harvest, to replenish their store-ships in the 
fertile islands of the Propontis. "\Vith this resolution, they 
directed their course: but a strong gale, and their own im- 
patience, drove then1 to the eastward; and so near did they 
run to the shore and the city, that some volleys of stones and 
darts were exchanged between the ships and the rampart. 
As they passed along, they gazed with adrniration on the 
capital of the East, or, as it should seern, of the earth; rising 
from her seven hil1s, and towering over the continents of Eu- 
rope anù Asia. The swelling domes and lofty spires of five 
hundred palaces and churches were gilded by the sun and 
reflected in the waters: the walls were crowded with soldiers 
and spectators, whose nunlbers they beheld, of whose temper 
they were ignorant; and each heart was chilled by the re- 
flection, that, since the beginning of thf' world, such an enter- 
prise had never been undertaken by such a handful of warriors. 
But the Illomentary apprehension was ùispelled by hope and 
valor; and every Inan, says the Inarshal of Champagne, 
glanced his eye on the sword or lance which he must speedily 
use in the glorious conflict. 57 The Latins cast anchor before 
Chalcedon; the mariners only were left in the vessels: the 
soldiers, horses, an9. arms, were safely landed; and, in the 
luxury of an Imperial palace, the barons tasted the first fruits 
of their success. On the third day, the fleet and army moved 


ó7 Et sachic7. q He il ni ot si hardi cui Ie cuer TIC frcmist, (c. GG.) .. 
Chascuns regardoit ses ar!nes . . . . que par tems ell urOllS mestier, (c_ 
67.) Such is the honesty of courage. 
VOL. VI. 7 
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towards Scutari, the Asiatic suburb oÍ Constantinople: a 
detachment of five hundred Greek horse was surprised and 
defeated by fourscore Frene h knights; and in a halt of nine 
daysJ .the cmnp \vas plentifully supplied v-ith forage and. 
provlsJOns. 
In relating the invasion of a great empire, it nlay seenl 
strange that I have not described the obstacles which should 
Imn
 checked the pl"of,rress of the strangers. The Greeks, in 
truth, ..vere an unwarlike people; but they were rich, indus- 
trious, and subject to the will of a single 111an: had that man 
been capable of fear, when his enernies were at a distance, 
or of courage, when they approached his person. The first 
rumor of his nephcw's alliance with the French and Venetians 
was despised by the usurper Alexius: his flatterers persuaded 
him, that in this contmnpt he was bold and sincere; and each 
evening, in the close of the banquet, he thrice discomfited 
the Barbarians of the '''est. These Barbarians had been 
justly terrified by the report of his naval power; and the 
sixteen hundred fishing boats of Constantinople 58 conld have 
manned a fleet, to sink them in the Adriatic, or stop their 
entrance in the mouth of the I-Iellespont. But all force may 
be annihi1ated by the negligence of the prince and the venal- 
ity of his nlÍnisters. The great duke, or adn1Ïral, made a 
scandalous, ahnost a public, auction of the sails, the masts, 
and the rigging: the royal forests were reserved for the more 
important pnrpose of the chase; and the trees, says Nicetas, 
were guarded by the eunuchs, li!ie the groves of religious 
worship. 59 From his dream of pride, Alexius was awakened 
by the siege of Zara, and the rapid advances of the Latins; 
as soon as he saw the danger was real, he thought it inevita- 
ble, and his vain presumption was lost in abject despondf'ncy 
and despair. I-Ie suffered these contemptible Barbarians to 
pitch their camp in the sight of the palace; and his appre- 
hensions were thinly disguised by the pOlnp and menace of a 
suppliant embassy. The sovereign of the Romans was aston- 
ished (his ambassadors WE're instructed to say) at the hostile 
appearance of the strangers. If these pilgrims were sincere 


!\8 Eanc1em urbem plus in solis navibus piscatorum abunclare, quam 
illos in toto navigio. Habcbat cnim mille ct sexcenta
 piscatorias 
naves. . . . . . BeUica:; autem sive mcrcatorias habebant infinitæ mul
 
titudinis et portum tutis:-:imum. Gunther, Hist. C. J:>. c. 8, p. 10. 
69 Kað(xlLlfj íl
;;;)1 (t.Ã.OlWJ', ÛluìJl ('.i "Ut .:Jl'HfvnÚwJI 7wQaðdowr fCj!ll.. 
'0),'("0 'TGV'Twl"Í. Niceta:-ï ill Alex. Comneno, 1. iii. c. 9, p. 348. 
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in their vow for the deliverance of Jerusalern, his voice must 
applaud, and his treasures should assist, their pious design; 
but should they dare to invade the sanctuary of en1pil'e, their 
numbers, were they tcn tilnes more considerable, should not 
protect theln fr0111 his just resentlneut. The answer of th
 
doge and barons was simple and Inagnanin10us. "In the 
cause of honor and justice," they said, '
we despise the 
usurper of Greece, his threats, and his offers. Our friend- 
ship and his allegiance are due to the lawful heir, to the 
young prince, who is seatell anlong us, and to his father the 
emperor Isaac, who has been deprived of his sceptre, his free- 
dom, and his eyes, by the crime of an ungrateful brother. 
Let that brother confess his guilt, and implore forgiveness, 
and we ourselves will interced
, that he 111ay be pernlitted to 
li\'e in affiuence and security. But let hin1 not insult us by a 
second 111essage; our reply will be madc in arms, in the pal- 
ace of Constantinople." 
On the tcnth day of their encampment at Scutari, the cru- 
saders prepared themselves, as soldiers and as Catholics, for 
the passage of the Bosphorus. Perilous indeed was the 
adventure; the strean1 was broad and rapid: iq. a caln1 the 
current of the Euxine might drive down the liquid and une:\.- 
tinguishable fires of the l{recks; and the opposite shores of 
Europe were dcfended by sc\.enty thousand horse and foot 
in formidable array. On this 111ClllOrablû day, which hap- 
pened to be bright and pleasant, the Latins were distributed 
in six battles or divisions; the first, or vanguard, was led by 
the count of Flanders, one of the most powerful of the 
Christian princes in the skill and number of his crossbows. 
'rhe four successive Lattles of the French wero commanùed 
by his brother IIenry, the counts of S1. Pol and Blois, and 
l\Iatthe\V of l\lontn10rcncy; the last of whom was honored 
hy the voluntary service of the Hlal'shal and nobles of Chmn- 
pagne. The sixth division, the rear-guard and resen.e of 
the army, was conducted hy 1he marquis of 1\Iontferrat, at 
thc head of the Germans and Lom bards. The chargers, 
saddled, with their long caparisons dragging on the ground, 
wore en1barked in the flat palandcrs ; 60 and the knights stood 


6') From the version of Yigner(' I aùopt the '" ell-sounding word 
palander, which is still used, I believe, in the )Icditerranean. But 
had I written in French, I should have preferred the original and ex- 
pressive denomination of t"r$..iers or 1/ ',Ù,.';iers, from the huis, or door. 
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by the side of their horses, :m complete arnlOr, their helmets 
laced, and their lances in their hands. Their nurnerous train 
of sergeants 61 and archers occupied the transports; and 

ach transport was towed by the strength and swiftness of a 
galley. The six divisions traversed the Bosphorus, without 
encountering an enemy or an obstacle: to land the foremost 
was the wish, to conquer or die was the resolution, of every 
division and of every soldier. Jealous of the preëminence 
Df danger, the knights in their heavy armor leaped into 
(he sea, when it rose as high as their girdle; the sergeants 
and archers were animated by their valor; and the squires, 
letting down the draw-bridges of the palanders, led the horses 
to the shore. Before their squadrons could mount, and form, 
and couch their lances, the seventy thousand Greeks had 
vanished from their sight: the till1id Alexius gave the exam- 
ple to his troops; and it was only by the plunder of his rich 
pavilions that the Latins were inforrned that they had fought 
against an emperor. In the first consternation of the flying 
enemy, they resolved, by a double attack, to open the en- 
trance of the harbor. The tower of Galata,62 in the suburb 
of Pf'ra, was attacked and stormed by the French, while the 
Venetians assumed the n101'e difficult task of forcing the boom 
or chain that was stretched fror11 that tower to the Byzantine 
shore. After some fruitless attempts, their intrepid persever- 
ance prevailed: twenty ships of war, the relics of the Gre- 
cian navy, were either sunk 01' taken: the enormuu.s and 
111assy links of iron were cut asunder by the shears, or bro- 
ken by the weight, of the galleys; 63 and the Venetian fleet, 


which was let down as a draw-bridge; but which, at sea, was closed 
into the side of the ship, (see Ducange au Yilleharùouin, No. 14, and 
Joinville, p. 27, 28, edit. du Louvre.) 
61 To avoid the vague expressions of followers, &c., I use, after YiI 
lehardouin. the word sergeants for all horsemen who were not knights. 
'l'here were sergeants at arms, and sergeants at law; and if 'we visi\ 
the parade and "
estminster Hall, ,ve may obsel've the strange result 
of the distinction, (Ducange, Glossal'. Latin, Hcrvicntes, &c., tom. vi. p. 
22G-231.) 
62 It is needless to observe, that 011 the subject of GalatR, the chain, 
&c., DuC'ange is accurate and full. Consult likewise the proper chap- 
ters of the U. P. Clnistiana of the same author. The inhabitants of 
Galata were so vain and ignorant, that they applied to themseh'es St. 
Paul's Epistle to the GalatianR. 
tiJ The vessel that broke the chain waq named the Eagle, Aquila, 
(Dandolo, Chronicon, p. 322,) which Blondus (de Gestis Venet.) has 
changed into A'l
dlo, t.he north wind. Ducangc (ObscryatioDF, No. 
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safe and triumphant, rode at anchor in the port of Constanti 
nople. By these daring achievenlents, a remnant of twenty 
thousand Latins solicited the license of besieging a capital 
which contained above four hundred thousand inhabitants,64 
able, though not willing, to bear arms in defence of their 
country. Such an account would indeed suppose a population 
of .near two millions; but whatever abatement may be re- 
quired in the numbers of the Greeks, the belief of those 
nurnbers will equally exalt the fearles3 spirit of their assail- 
ants. 
In the choice of the attack, the French and Venetians 
were divided by their habits of life and warfare. The former 
affirn1ed with truth, that Constantinople was most accessible 
on the side of the sea and the harbor. The latter might 
assert with honor, that they had long enough trusted their 
li-Yes and fortunes to a frail bark and a precarious elelnent, 
and loudly demanded a trial of knighthood, a firm ground, 
and a close onset, either on foot or on horseback. After a 
prudent compromise, of employing the two nations by sea 
and land, in the service best suited to their character, the 
fleet covering the army, they both proceeded from the en- 
trance to the extremity of the harbor: the stone bridge of 
the river was hastily repaired; and the six battles of the 
French fOl'med their enca.mpment against the front of the 
capital, the basis of the triangle which runs about four rniles 
from the port to the Propontis. 65 On the edge of a broad ditch, 
at the foot of a lofty rampart, they had leisure to contenlplate 


83) maintains the latter reading; but he had not seen the respectable 
text of Dandolo, nor did he enough consider the topography of the 
harbor. The south-east would have been a more effectual wind. 
[Note to 'Vilken, yol. v. p. 215.] 
6-1 Quatre cens mil homes ou plus, (Yilleharclouin, No. 134,) must 
be understood of men of a military age. I..e Beau (Hist. du Bas Em- 
pire, tom. xx. p. 417) allows Constantinople a million of inhabitants, 
of whom 60,000 horse, and an infinite number of foot-soldiers. In its 
present ùecay, the capital of the Ottoman empire may contain 400.,000 
souls, (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 401, 402;) but as the Turks keep no 
registers, and as circumstances are fallacious, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain (Kiebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p.18, 19) the real populous- 
ne<;s of their cities, 
6.. On the most correct plans of Constantinople, I know not how to 
measure more than 4000 paces. Yet Villeharùouin computes the 
"pace at three leagues, (No. 86.) If his eye were not deceived, he 
must reckon by the old Gallic league of 1500 paces, which might still 
ùe used in Champagne. 
7* 
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the difficulties of their enterprise. 1'he gates to the right 
and left of their narrow camp })oured forth frequent sallies 
of cavalry and light-infantry, which cut ofT their stragglers, 
swept the country of" provisions, sounded the alanll five or 
six tillles in the course of each day, and conlpelled the1n to 
plant a palisade, and sink an intrenchment, for their imme- 
diate safety. In the supplies and convoys the Venetians had 
been too sparing, or the Franks too voracious: the usual COlli- 
plaints of hunger and scarcity were heard, and perhaps felt: 
their stock of flour would be exhausted in three wecl;:s; and 
their disgust of salt 111eat ternpted them to tastc the flesh of 
their horses. The trembling usurper was supported by 
Theodore Lascaris, his son-in-la \V, a valiant youth,. who as- 
pired to save and to rule his country; the Greeks, regardless of 
that country, were awakened to the defence of their religion; 
but their firmest hope was in the strength and spirit of the 
Varangian guards, of the Danes and English, as they are 
nan1ed in the writers of the tirnes.6 G After ten da
ys' inces- 
sant labor, the ground was levelled, the ditch filled, the 
approaches of the besi('gers were regularly made, and two 
hundred and fifty engines of assault exercised their various 
powers to clear the rampart, to batter the walls, and to sap 
the foundations. On the first appearance of a breach, the 
scaling-ladders were applied: the numbers that defended the 
vantage ground repulsed and oppressed the adventurous 
Latins; but they admired the resolution of fifteen knights 
and sergeants, who had gained the ascent, and maintained 
their perilous station tin they were precipitated or rnade pris- 
oners by the Imperial guards. On the side of the harbor 
the naval attack was more successfully conducted by the 
Venetians; and that industrious people employed every re- 
source that was known and practised befOl'c the invention of 
gunpowder. A double line, three bow-shots in front, was 
formed by the galleys and ships; and the swift Illotion oÎ the 
forp1er was supported by the weight and loftiness of the lat- 
ter, whose decks, and poops, and turret, were the platforms 
of military engines, that discharged their shot over the heads 
of the first line. The soldiers, who leaped from the ga]1cys 


6(l The guards, the Yarangi, arc styled by Yillehardouin, eN o. 89, 
95, &c.,) Englois et Danois avec leurs haches. "Thatever had been 
their origin, a French pilgTÌm could not be mistaken in the nations N' 
which they were at that time composed. 
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t'"ll shore, immediately planted and ascended their scaling- 
ladders, while the large ships, advancing 11101'e slowly into the 
intervals, and lowering a draw-bridge, opened a way through 
the air frOlTI their lTI:lsts to the ran1part. In the lTIidst of the 
conflict, the doge, a venerable and conspicuous form, stood 
aloft in complete arn10r on the prow of his galley. The 
great standarù of St. l\Iark was displayed Lefore him; his 
threats, promises, [lnd exhortations, urged the diligence of 
the rowers; his vessel was the first that struck; and Dandolo 
was t.he first warrior on the shore. The nations adn1ired the 

nagnauimity of the blind old rnan, without reflecting that his 
age and infirm
ties diminished the price of life, and enhanced 
the value of im.mortal glory. On a sudden, by an invisible 
hand, (for the standard-bearer was probably slain,) the bannel 
. of the republic was fixed on the l'anlpart: twenty-five tower:'! 
were rapidly occupied; and, by the cruel expedient of fire I 
the Greeks were driven from the adjacent quarter. The 
cloge had despatched the intelligence of his success, when 
he was checked by the danger of his confederates. Nobly 
declaring that he would rather die with the piIgrilTIs than 
gain a victory by their destruction, Dandolo relinquished his 
advantage, recalled his troops, and hastened to the scene of 
action. He found the six weary diminutive battles of the 
French encompassed by sixty squadrons of tbe Greek caval- 
ry, the least of which was m.ore nurnerous than the largest 
of their divisions. Shame and despair had provoked Alexius 
to the last effort of a general sally; but he was awed by the 
,firm order and manly v.spect of the Latins; and., after 
gkirmishing at a distance, withdrew his troops in the close of 
the evening. The silence or tumult of the. night exasperated 
his fears; and the timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten 
thousand pounds of gold, basely deserted his wife., his people, 
and his fortune; threw himself into a bark; stole through 
the Bosphorus; and landed in shameful safety in an ob:scure 
harbor of Thrace. As soon as they were apprised of his 
lIight, the Greek nobles sought pardon and peace in the dun- 
geon where the blind Isaac expected each hour the visit of 
the executioner. Again sDved and exalted by the vicissitudes 
of fortune
 the captive in his Imperial robes was replaced on 
the throne, and sun'ouncled with prostrate slaves, whose real 
terror and affected joy he was incapable of discerning. At 
the dawn of day, hostilities were suspended, and the Latin 
chiefs werc surprised Ly a message from the lawful and 
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reigning emperor, 'who was impatient to en1brace his son, and 
to reward his generous deliverers.6 7 
But these generous deliverers. were unwilling to release 
their hostage, till they had obtained from bis father the pay- 
ment, or at least the promise, of their recompense. They 
chose four ambassadm's, 1\Iatthew of Montmorency, our his- 
torian the marshal of Champagne, and two Venetians, to con- 
gratulate the ell1peror. The gates were thrown open on their 
approach, the streets on both sides were lined with the battle- 
axes of the panish and English guard: the presence-chamber 
glittered with gold and jewels:r the false substitutes of virtue 
ílnd power: by the side of t11e blind Isaac his wife was seated, 
the sister of the Iring of Hungary: and by her appeal'anee, 
the noble matrons of Greece were drawn from their domestic 
retirelTIent, and mingled with tbe circle of senators and 
soldiers. The Latins, by the 11Jouth of the marshal, sp.oke 
]ike men conscious of their merits, but who respected the 
work of their own hands; and the emperor clearly understood.. 
that his son's engagements with Venice and the pilgJ'ims must 
be J'atified without hesitation or delay. 'Vithdrawing into a 
private chamber with the empress, a chamberlain, an inter- 
preter, and the four ambassadors, the father of young Alexius 
inquired with some anxiety into the nature of his stipulations. 
The submission of the Eastern empire to the pope, the suc- 
cor of the Holy Land, and a present contribution of two 
hundred thousand mm'ks of silver. -" These conditions are 
weighty," was his prudent reply: " they are hard to accept, 
and difficult to perform. But no conditions can exceed the 
measure of your services and desm'ts." After this satisfac- 
tory assurance, the barons mounted on horseback, and intro- 
duced the heir of Constantinople to the city and palace: bis 
youth and nmrvellous adventures engaged every heart in his 
favor, and Alexius was solen1nly crowned with his father in 
the dome of St. Sophia. In the tìrst days of his reign, the 
people, already blessed with the restoration of plenty and 
peace, was delighted by the joyful catastrophe of the tragedy; 


67 For the first siege and conquest of Constantinople, we- may l'ead 
the original letter of the crusaders to Innocent III., Gesta, c. 91, P 
633,531:. Villehardouin, No. 75-99. Nicctas, in Alexio Comnen.I. 
ill. c. 10, p. 349-3,')2. Dandolo, in Chron. p. 322. Gunther, and 
his abbot )lartin, were not yet returncd from their obstinate pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, or St. John d' Acre, 'where the gl'catest part of tl1e 
company had died of the plague. 
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"J! i the discontent of the nobles, their regret, and their fears, 
Wére covered by the polish
d surface of pleasure and loyalty. 
The mixture of two discordant nations in the same capital 
might have been pregnant with mischief and danger; and the 
suburb of Galata, or Pera, was as
igned for the quarters of 
the French and Venetians. But the liberty of trade and 
familiar intercourse was allowed between the friendly na- 
tions: and each day the pilgrirns were tempted by devotion 
or curiosity to visit the churches and palaces of Constantino- 
ple. Their rude minds, insensible perhaps of the finer arts, 
were astonished by the magnificent scenery: and the poverty 
of their native towns enhanced the populousness and riches of 
the first metropolis of ChristendOl11.68 Descending .from his 
state, young Alexius was prompted by interest and gratitude to 
repeat his frequent and familiar visits to his Latin allies; and 
"in the freedom of the table, the gay petulance of the French 
sometimes forgot the emperor of the East.6 9 In their most 
serious conferences, it was agreed, that the reunion of the 
two churches must be the result of patience and time; but 
avarice was less tractable than zeal; anù a large sum was 
instantly disbursed to appease the wants, and silence the Îrn- 
portunity, of the crusaders. 70 Alexius was alarmed by the 
approaching hour of their departure: their absence 111ight have 
relieved. him fro111 the engagement which he was yet inca- 
pable of performing; but his friends would have left him, 
naked and alone, to the caprice and prejudice of a perfidious 
nation. He wished to bribe their stay, the delay of a year, 
by undertaking to defray their expense, and to satisfy, in their 
name, the freight of the Venetian vessels. The offer was 


68 Compare, in the rude energy of Villehardouin, (No. 66, 100,) the 
inside and outside views of Constantinople, and their impression on 
the minds of the pilgrims: cette ville (says he) que de toutcs les 
autrcs ére 
ouveraine. See the parallel passages of Fulchcrius Carno.. 
tensis, Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. c. 4, and \Vill. Tyr. ii. 3, xx. 26. 
69 As they played at dice, the Latins took off his diadem, and 
clapped on his head a woollcn or hairy cap, TÒ ,UE}'uì.uJr(!Hdç ;WL nuy- 
Û.i ÙJfOI' Yo(/, fE

1;/lII.tJT/! e)/ ",ua, (Niceta.s, p. 358.) If these merry com- 
panions were V cnctians, it was the insolence of traùe find a com- 
mOll \\ ealth. 
-0 Villeharclouin, X o. 101. Dandolo, p. 322. The doge affirms, 
that the Venetians were paid more slowly than the French; but he 
,nvns, that the histories of the two nations differed on that subject; 
Tlad he read Villehardouill? The Greeks complained, however, qUflfl 
totius Græciæ opes tl'anstulisset, (Gunther, lIist. C. P. c. 13.) Sra 
dle lamentations and invectives of Xicetas, .cp. 365.) 
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agitated in the council of the barons; and, after a repetltIon 
of their debates and scruples, a majonty of votes again ac- 
quiesced in the advice of the dòge and the prayer of the 
young ell1pCror. At the price of sixtcen hundred pounds of 
gold, he prevailed on the rnarquis of 1\lontferrat to lead him 
with an army round the provinces of Europe; to establish his 
authority, and pursue his uncle, while Constantinople was 
awed by the presence of Baldwin and his confederates of 
France and Flanders. The expedition was successful: the 
blind emperor exulted in the success of his arms, and listened 
to .the predictions of his flatterers, that the same Providence 
which had raised him from the dungeon to the throne, would 
heal his gout, restore his sight, and watch over the long pros- 
perity of his reign. Yet the Inind of the suspicious old man 
was tonnented by the rising glories of his son; nor could 
his pride conceal fron1 his envy, that, while his own name 
was pronounced in faint and reluctant acclamations, the royal 
youth was the theme of spontaneous and universal praise. 71 
By the recent invasion, the Greeks were a wakened from a 
dream of nine centuries; fron1 the vain presumption that the 
capital of the Roman empire was impregnable to foreign 
arms. The strangers of the \Vest had violated the city, and 
bestowed the sceptre, of Constantine: their Imperial clients 
soon becml1e as unpopular as themselves: the we!l-known 
vices of Isaac were rendered still more contemptible by his 
infinnities, and the young Alexius was hated as an apostate, 
who had renounced the manners and religion of his coun- 
try. I-lis secret covenant with the Latins was divulged or 
suspected; the people, anù especially the clergy, were de- 
voutìy attacheù to their faith and superstition; and every 
convent, and every shop, resounded with the danger of the 
church and the tyranny of the pope. 72 An empty treasury 
could ill supply the demands of regal luxury and foreign 
extortion: the Greeks refused to avert, hy a general tax, 


71 The reign of Alexius Comnenus occupies three books in Nicetas, 
p. 291-3':>2. The short restoration of Isaac and his son is despatched 
in five chapters, p. 352-3G2. 
72 'Vhen Kicetas reproaches Alexius for his impious league, ho 
besto'ws the harshest names on the pope's llew religion, 
(EÌ
OJl y.aL 
(,tTOnwTUTOJl . . . naQEy.Tf
oni,),' ní.aTE())ç . . . TWII TOU IIu.1fU nQoJ'o
d(J)Ji 
XIX{VWUÙI' .. . flETúÐH1i.JI Te y.u;' UET(/'/ToÍ1,(10' T,õv nuÃcw;)v r J>W
WiOlÇ 
ìÐ(ÕI', (p. '348.) Such was the sinc
re language of every Greek to tho 
last gasp of the empire. 
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tIle impending evils of servitude and pillage; the oppres- 
sion of the rich excited a more dangerous and personal resent.. 
ment; and if the emperor melted the plate, and despoiled the 
images, of the sanctuary, he seemed to justify the complaints 
of heresy and sacrilege. During the absence of .Marquis 
Boniface and his Imperial pupil, Constantinople was visited 
with a calamity which might be justly imputed to the zeal and 
indiscretion of the Flemish pilgrims. 73 In one of their visits 
to the city, they were scandalized by the aspect of a mosque 
or synagogue, in which one God was worshipped, without a 
partner or a son. Their effectual mode of controversy was 
to attack the infidels with the sword, and their habitation with 
fire: but the infidels, and some Christian neighbors, presUll1ed 
to defend their lives and properties; and the flames which 
bigotry had kindle,d, consumed the most orthodox and inno- 
cent structures. During eight days and nights, the conflagra- 
tion spread above a league in front, from the harbor to the 
Propontis, oyer the thickest and most populous regions of the 
city. It is not easy to count the stately churches and palaces 
that were reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the 111erchan- 
dise that perished in the trading streets, or to nunlber the fam- 
ilies that were involved in the con1mon destruction. By this 
outrage, which the doge and the barons in vain affected to dis- 
claim, the name of the Latins becan1e still 11101"e unpopular; 
and the colony of that nation, above fifteen thousand persons, 
consulted their safety in a hasty retreat from the city to the 
protection of their standard in the suburb of Pera. 'rhe ell1- 
peror returned in triumph; but the firmest and most dexterous 
policy would have been insnflicient to steer him through the 
tempest, which overwhelmed the person and government of 
that unhappy youth. [lis own inclination, and his father's 
advice, attached hiln to his benefactors; but Alexius hesitated 
between gratitude and patriotisnl, between the fear of his 
su
jects and of hi
 allies.;'{ By his feeble and fluctuating 
conduct he lost the esteen1 and confidence of both; and, while 


73 Xicetas (p. 35t3) is po<;itive in the chargc t and srccifies the 
Flemillgs t ((Þì.u,adunç, though he is wrong in supposing it an ancient 
name. Villchardouin (No. 107) exculpates the baron:,;, and is i!J'no.. 
rant (perhaps affectedly ignorant) of the names of the guilty. 0 
74 Compare the suspicions and complaints of Xil'ctas (po 3.59-362) 
with the blunt charges of Baldwin of }'lauclcrl:l, (Uesta Innocent III. 
c. !>:?, p. 534,) cum patriarcha ct mole llobilium, nobi
 promi
5cs per- 
juru:3 et mcndax. 
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he invited the marquis of l\Ionferrat to occupy the palace, he 
suffered the nobles to conspire, and the people to arm, for the 
deliverance of their country. Regal'dless of his painful si
1)a- 
tion, the Latin chiefs repeated their demands, resented hli; 
delays, suspected his intentions, and exacted a decisive an- 
swer of peace or war. The haughty summons was delivered 
by three French knights and three Venetian deputies, who 
gil'ded their swords, mounted their horses, pierced thl'ough the 
angry llnlltitude, and entered, with a fearless countenance, the 
palace and presence of the Greek emperor. In a peremptory 
tone, they recapitulated their services and his engagements; 
and boldly declared, that unless their just claims were fully 
and inlmediately satisfied, they should no longer hold him 
either as a sovereign or a friend. After this defiance, the 
first that had ever wounded an l}l1perial ear, they departed 
without betraying any symptoms of fear; but their escape 
from a servile palace and a furious city astonished the ambas.. 
sadors themselves; and their return to the camp was the 
signal of mutual hostility. 
Among the Greeks, an authority and wisdom were over- 
borne by the illlpetuous lllultitude, who mistook their rage for 
valor, their numbers for strength, and their fanaticisID for the 
support and inspiration of Heaven. In the eyes of both na- 
tions Alexius was false and contemptible; the base and spuri- 
ous race of the ..A.ngeli was rejected with clamorous disdain; 
and the people of Constantinople encompassed the senate, t<;> 
demand at their hands a more worthy emperor. To every 
senator, conspicuous by his birth or dignity, they successively 
presented the purple: by each senator the deadly garment 
was repulsed: the contest lasted three days; and we Inay 
learn from the historian Nicetas, one of the members of the 
assembly, that fear and weaknesses wcre the guardians of 
their loyalty. A phantom, who vanished in oblivion, was 
forcibly proclaimed by the crowd: 73 but the author of the 
tun1ult, and the leader of the war, was a prince of the house 
of Ducas; and his common appellation of Alexius must be 
discriminated by the epithet of l\Iourzoufle,76 which in the 


7:) His name was Nicholas Canabus: hc deserved the praise of Nice- 
tas and the ycngeance of 
Iourzoufle, (p. 362.) 
.,. Villehardouin (No. 116) speaks of him as a favorite, without 
knowing that he was a prince of thc blood, Angelus and DttCa8. Du- 
cange, who pries into every corner, bclievcs him to be the son of Isaao 
Ducas Sebastocrator, and second cousin of ).oung Alexius. 
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vulgar idiom expressed the close junction of his black and 
shaggy eye brows. At once a patriot and a courtier, the per- 
fidious l\Iourzoufle, who was not de
titute of cunning and 
courage, opposed the Latins both ill speech and action, 
inflamed the passions and prejudices of the Greeks, and 
insinuated himself into the favor and confiùence of Alexius, 
who trusted him with the office of great chamberlaiu, and 
tinged his buskins with the colors of royalty. At the dead 
of night, he rushed into the bed-chamber with an affrighted 
aspect, exclaiming, that the palace was attacked by the peo- 
ple and betrayed by the guards. Starting from his couch, 
the unsuspecting prince threw himself into the arms of his 
enemy, who had contrived his escape by a private staircase. 
But that staircase terminated in a prison: .A.lexius was seized, 
stripped, and loaded with chains; and, after tasting some 
days the bitterness of death, he was poisoned, or strangled, 
or beaten with clubs, at the command, or in the presence, of 
the tyrant. The emperor Isaac Angelus soon followed his 
son to the grave; and lYlourzoufie, perhaps, might spare the 
superfluous crin1e of hastening the extinction of impotence 
and blindness. 
The death of the emperors, and the usurpation of 1\10u1'- 
zoufle, had changed the nature of the quarrel. It was no 
longer the disagreement o( allies who overvalued their ser- 
vices, or neglected their obligations: the French and Vene- 
tians forgot their complaints against Alexius, dropped a tear 
on the untimely fate of thcir companion, and swore revenge 
against the perfidious nation who had crowned his assassin. 
Yet the prudf'l1t doge was still inclined to negotia
e: he asked 
as a debt, a subsidy'- 01' a fine, fifty thousand pounds of gold, 
about two Inillions sterling; nor would the conference have 
been abruptly broken, if the z
al, or policy, of .l\Iourzoufle 
had not refused to sacri fice the Greek church to the safety 
of the state. 77 Amidst the invectives of his foreign and 
domestic enemies, we may discern, that he was not unworthy 
of the character \vhich he had assumed, of the public cham- 
pion: the second siege of Constantinople was far more 


77 This negotiation, probahle in itself, and attested by Nicetas, 
(p. 365,) is omitted as scandalous bv the delicacy of Dandolo and 
Villehardouill.;jf 
 


· 'Vilken places it before the death of Alexius, yol. Y. p. 276. - M. 
YOLo VI. B 
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laborious than the first; the treasury was replenished, and 
discipline was restored, by a severe inquisition into the abuses 
of the forlner reign; and l\10urzoufie, an iron mace in his 
hand, visiting the posts, and affecting the port and aspect of a 
warrior, was an object of terror to his soldiers, at least, and 
to his kinsmen. Before and after the death of Alexius, the 
Greeks rnade two vigorous and well-conducted attempts to 
burn the navy in the harbor; but the skill and courage of the 
Venetians repulsed the fire-ships; and the vagrant flames 
wasted themselves without injury in the sea. 78 In a nocturnal 
sally the Greek emperor was vanquished by I-Ienry, brother 
of the count of Flanders: the advantages of nUlnber and 
surprise aggravated the shmne of his defeat: his buckler was 
found on the field of battle; and the Imperial standard,79 a 
divine image of the Virgin, was presented, as a trophy and a 
relic, to the Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. Bernard 
Near three months, without excepting the holy season of 
Lent, were consumed in skirmishes and preparations, before 
the Latins were ready or resolved for a general assault. The 
land fortifications had been found impregnable; and the 
Venetian pilots represented, that, on the shore of the Pr
pon. 
tis, the anchorage was unsafe, and the ships must be driven 
by the current far away to the straits of the Hellespont; a 
prospect not unpleasing to the reluctant pilgrims, who sought 
every opportunity of breaking the army. Fronl the harbor, 
therefore, the assault was determined by the assailants, and 
expected by the besieged; and the en1peror had placed his 
scarlet pavilions on a neighboring height, to direct and ani. 
n1ate the efforts of his troops. A fearless spectator, whose 
mind could entertain the ideas of pomp .and pleasure, nlight 
have admired the long array of two cmbattled armies, which 
extended abovc half a league, the one on the ships and gal- 
leys, the other on the walls and towers raised above the ordi. 
nary level by several stagC's of wooden turrets. Their first 
fury was spent in the discharge of darts, stones, and fire, from 


7S Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the fleet, (Oest. c. 92, 
1'. 534, 535;) Villehardouin, (No. 113--115) only describes the first. 
It is remarkable that neither of these warriors observes any peculiar 
properties in the Greek fire. 
79 Ducange (No. 119) pours forth a torrent of learning on.the Gon- 
fanon Imperial. This banner of the Virgin is shown at V cnice as a 
trophy and relic: if it be genuine, the pious dogc must have cheated 
the monks of Citcaux. 
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the engines; but the water was deep; the French were bold; 
the Venetians were skilfnl; they approached the walls; and 
a desperate conflict of swords, spears, and battle-axes, was 
fought on the trembling bridges that grappled the floating, to 
the stable, batteries. In more than a hundred places, the 
assault was urged, and the defence was sustained; till the 
superiority of ground and numbers finally prevailed, and the 
Latin trUll1pets sounded a retreat. On the ensuing days, the 
attack was renewed with equal vigor, and a similar event; 
and, in the night, the doge and the barons held a council J 
apprehensive only for the public danger: not a voice pro 
nounced the words of escape or treaty; and each warrior t 
according to his temper, embraced the hope of victory, or 
the assurance of a glorious death.8 o By the experience of 
the former siege, the Greeks were instructed, but the Latins 
were anin1ated; and the knowledge that Constantinople might 
be taken, was of n10re avail than the local precautions which 
that knowledge had inspired for its defence. In the third 
assault, two ships we e linked together to double their 
strength; a strong north wind drove them on the shore; the 
bishops of Troyes and Soissons led the van; and the auspi- 
cious nan1es of the pilgrim and the paradise resounded along 
the line.8 1 'fhe episcopal banners were displayed on the 
walls; a hundred marks of silver had been prornised to the 
first adventurers; and if their reward was intercepted by 
death, their names have been imn10rtalized by fame.* Four 
towers were scaled; three gates were burst open; and the 
French knights, who Blight trenlble on the waves, felt them- 
selves invincible on horseback on the solid ground. Shall I 
relate that the thousands who guarded the etnperor's person 
fled on the approach, und before the lance, of a single war- 
rior? Their ignominious flight is attested by their country- 
man Nicetas: an afll1Y of phant01llS 11larched with the French 
nero, and he was magnified to a giant in the eyes of the 


80 Villeharclouin (No. 126) confesses, that mult ere grant peril; 
and Guntherus (IIist. C. P. c. 13) affirms, that Dulle. spes vlctoriæ ar- 
ridere poterat. Yet the knight despises those who though
 of flight, 
and the monk praises his countrymen who werö resolved on death. 
81 Baldwin, ancl all the writers, honor the names of the
e two 
galleys, fclici ausricio. 


.. Pietro Alberti, a Venetian noble, and Andrew d' Amboise, a French 
knight. -1\1. 
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Greeks.8 2 \Vhile the fugitives deserted their posts and ca:st 
away their arms, the Latins entered the city under the ban- 
ners of their leaders: the streets and gates opened for their 
passage; and either design or accident kindled a third con- 
flagration, which consumed in a few hours the measure of 
three of the largest cities of France.8 3 In the close of 
evening, the barons checked their troops and fortified their 
stations: they were awed by the extent and populousness 
of the capital, which nlight yet require the labor of a month, 
if the churches and palaces were conscious of their internal 
strength. But in the n1orning, a suppliant procession, with 
crosses and images, announced the submission of the Greeks, 
and deprecated the wrath of the conquerors: the usurper 
escaped through the golden gate: the palaces of Blachernæ 
and Boucoleon were occupied by the count of Flanders and 
the m
rquis of Montferrat; and the empire, which still bore 
the name of Constantine, and the title of Roman, was sub- 
verted by the arms of the Latin pilgrims.8 4 
Constantinople had been taken by storm; and no restraints, 
except those of religion and hurnanity, were imposed on the 
conquerors by the laws of war. Boniface, marquis of :Mont- 
fen'at, still acted as their general; and the Greeks, who revered 
his nmne as that of their future sovereign, were heard to 
exclaim in a lamentable tone, "Holy marquis-king, have 
mercy upon us ! " His prudence or compassion opened the 
gates of the city to the fugitives; and he exhorted the soldiers 
of the cross to spare the lives of their fellow-Christians. The 


8
 'Yith an allusion to Homer, Nicctas calls him 
nfÚ!!yvIOÇ, nine 
orgyæ, or cighteen yards high, a. stature which would, indeed, have 
excused the terror of the Greek. On this occasion, the historian 
seems fonder of the marvellous, than of his country, or perhaps of 
truth. Baldwin exclaims in thc words of the psalmist, perscquitur 
unus ex nobis centum alienos. 
83 Villehardouin (N" o. 130) is again ignorant of the authors of this 
more legitimate fire, which is ascribed by Gunther to a quidam 
comes Tcutonicus, (c. 1-1.) They seem ashamed, the incendiaries! 
84 For the second siege and conquest of Constantinople, see Yille- 
hardouin, (No. 113-I;
2.) Baldwin's iid Epistle to Innocent III., 
(Gesta, c. 92, p. 634-537,) with the whole reign of 
Iourzouflc, in 
Nicetas, (p. 363--375;) and borrow some hints from Dandolo (Chron. 
Veneto p. 323-330) and Gunther, (Hist. C. 1>. c. 14-18,) who adù 
thc decorations of prophecy and vision. The former produces an ora- 
de of the Erythræan sibyl, of a great armament on the Adriatic; 
under a blind chief, against Dy:;mntium, &c. Curious enough, were 
the prediction anterior to the fact. 
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streams of blood that flowed dowl1 the pages of Nicctas may 
be reduced to the slaughter of two thousand of his unresisting 
countrymen; 85 and the greater pal:'t was massacred, not by 
the strangers, but by the Latins, \,,'ho had been driven frorn 
the city, and who exercised the revenge of a triumphant fac- 
tion. Yet of these exiles, some were less mindful of injuries 
than of benefits; and Nicetas hirnself was indebted for his 
safety to the generosity of a Venetian Inerchant. Pope Inno- 
cent the Third accuses the pilgrims of respecting, in their 
lust, neither age nor sex, nor religious profession; and bitterly 
larnents that the deeds of darkness, fornication, adultery, and 
incest, were perpetrated in open dôf Y; and that noble matrons 
and holy nuns were polluted by th.i grooms and peasants of 
the Catholic camp.8 6 It is indeed probable that the license 
of victory prompted and covered a 111ultitude of sins: but it is 
certain, that the capital of the East contained a stock of venal 
or willing beauty, sufficient to satiate the desires of twenty 
thousand pilgrims; and female prisoners were no longer sub- 
ject to the right or abuse of domestic slavery. The marquis 
of l\Iontferrat was the patron of discipline and decency; the 
count of Flanders was the mirror of chastity: they had for- 
bidden, under pain of death, the rape of married wornen, or 
virgins, or nuns; and the proclan1ation was sometimes invoked 
by the vanquished 87 and respected by the victors. 'T'heir 
cruelty and lust were moderated by the authority of the chiefs, 
and feelings of the soldiers; for we are no longer describing 
an irruption of the northern savages; and however ferocious 
they might still appear, time, policy, and religion had civilized 
the manners of the French, and still more of the Italians. But 
a free scope was allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, 
even in the holy week, by the pillage of Constantinople. The 
right of victory, unshackled by any pron1Ìse or treaty, had 


85 Ceciderunt tamen eå die civium quasi duo JllÎllia, &c., (Gunther, 

. 18.) Arithmetic is an excellent touchstone .to try the amplifica- 
tions of passion and rhetoric. 
86 Quidam (sa
's Innoeent III., Gesta, c. 94, p. 638) nec religioni, 
nec ætati, nec sexui pepercerunt: sed fornicationei', adulteria, ct in- 
cestus in oculis omnium cxcrccntes, non so]ûm maritatas ct yiduas, sed 
et matronas et virgines Deoque dicatas, exp03uerunt spurcitiis garci- 
mum. Villehardouin takes no notice of these common incidents. 
87 Nicetas saved, ftnd afterwards married, a noble virgin, (p. 380,) 
whom a soldier, Èn ,1.L
!.!n:(1L no.uoìç ùJ'J,ðùv Ünßf.!I,uú;.fLEVOÇ, had almost 
riolated in spite of the fno).w, i)''l"
).ftara fÐ YfYO)'ÚT(tJJ'. 
8* 
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con fiscated the public and private wealth of the Gree}{s; aI rl 
every hand, according to its size and strength, might lawfully 
execute the sentence and seize the forfeiture. A portable and 
universal standard of exchange was found in the coined and 
uncoined metals of gold and silver, which each captor, at 
home or abroad, might convert into the possessions Blost 
suitable to his temper and situation. Of the treasures, which 
trade and luxury had accumulated, the silks, velvets, furs, the 
gems, spices, and rich movables, were the HlOSt precious, as 
they could not be procured for 11loney in the ruder countries 
of Europe. An order of rapine was instituted; nor was the 
share of each individual abandoned to industry or chance. 
Under the tremendous penalties of peljury, excommunication, 
and death, the Latins were bound to deliver their plunder into 
the common stock: three churches ,vere selected for the 
deposit and distribution of the spoil: a single share was 
allotted to a foot-soldier; two for a sergeant on horseòack; 
four to a knight; and larger proportions according to the rank 
and merit of the barons and princes. For violating this sacred 
engagement, a knight belonging to the count of St. Paul was 
hanged ,\lith his shield and coat of arms round his neck; his 
example might render similar offenders 1110re artful and dis. 
creet; but avarice was more powerful than fear; and it is 
generally believed, that the secret far exceeded the acknowl- 
edged plunder. Yet the magnitude of the prize surpassed the 
Im.gest scale of experience or expectation. 8 ::; After the whole 
had been equally divided between the French and Venetians, 
fifty thousand marks were deducted to satisfy the debts of the 
former and the demands of the latter. The residue of the 
French amounted to four hundred thousand llm.rks of silver,89 
about eight hundred thousand pounds sterling; nor can I 
better appreciate the value of that SU111 in the public and 


89 Of the general mass of wealth, Gunther observes, ut de pauperi... 
bus et advenis dves ditissimi reclderentur, (lIist. C. P. e. 18;) Vil. 
lchardouin, (1\"0. 132,) that since the creation, ne fu tant gaaignié dans 
une ville; Baldwin, (Gesta, e. 92,) ut tantum tota non videatur pos- 
sidere Latinitas. 
1:19 ViUehardouin, No. 133-13.3. In
tead of 400,000, there is a 
various reading of 500,000. The Yenetians hall offered to take th6 
whole booty, and to give 400 marks to each knight, 200 to each priest 
and horseman, and 100 to each foot-soldier: they w01Ùd have beel1 
great losers, (Le Beau, IIist. du Bas Empire, tom. xx. 11. 50(1. 1 
know not from whence.) 
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private transactions of the age, than by defining it as seven 
times the annual revenue of the kingdon1 of England. 9o 
In this great revolution we enjoy the singular felicity of 
cflmparing the narratives of Vil]ehardouin and Nicetas, the 
opposite feelings of the nlarshal of Champagne and the Byzan- 
tine senator. 91 At the first view it should seern that the wealth 
of Constantinople was only transferred frOlTI one nation to 
another; and that the loss and sorrow of the Greeks is exactly 
baianced by the joy and advant
ge of the Latins. But in the 
miserable account of war, the gain is never equivalent to the 
loss, the pleasure to the pain; the smiles of the Latins were 
transient and fallacious; the Greeks forever wept over the 
ruins oî their country; and their real calamities were aggra- 
vated by sacrilege and 111ockery. 'Vhat benefits accrued to 
the conquerors from the three fires which annihilated so vast 
a portion of the buildings and riches of the city? \Yhat a 
stock of such things, as could neither be useù nor transported, 
was maliciously or wantonly destroyed! How much treasure 
was idly wasted in gaming,. debauchery , and riot! And what 
precious objects were bartered for a vile price by the impa- 
tience or ignorance of the soldiers, whose reward was stolen 
by the base industry of the last of the Greeks! These alone, 
who had nothing to lose, might derive some profit from the 
revolution; but the misery of the upper ranks of society is 
strongly painted in the personal adventures of Nicetas himself. 
H.is stately palace had been reduced to ashes in the second 
conflagration; anfl the senator, with his family and friends, 
found an obscure shelter in another house which he possessed 
near the church of St. Sophia. It was the door of this 111ean 
habitation that his friend, the Venetian lTIerchant, guarded in 
the disguise of a soldier, till Nicetas could save, by a precipi- 
tate flight, the relics of his fortune and the chastity of his 
daughter. In a cold, \vintry season, these fugitives, nursed in 
the lap of prosperity, departed on foot; his wife was with 


90 At the council of Lyons (A. D. 1245) the English ambassadors 
stated the revenue of the crown as below that of the foreign clergy, 
which amounted to 60,000 marks a year, platthew Paris, p. 451. 
Hume's lIist. of En
land, vol. ii. p. 170.) 
91 The disorders of the sack of Constantinople, and his own adven- 
tures, are feelingly dC'scribed by Nicetas, p. 367-369, and in the Sta- 
tus Urb. C. P. p. 375-384. His complaints, even of sacrilege, are 
justificcl by Innocent III., (Gesta, c. 92;) but Villehardouin doc'S not 
betray a symptom of pity or remorse. - 
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child; the desertion of their slaves compelled them to carr] 
their baggage on thcir own shoulders; and their WOlTIen, wh01n 
they placed in the centre, were exhorted to conceal their 
beauty with dirt, instead of adorning it with paint and jewels. 
Every step was exposed to insult and danger: the threats of 
the strangers were less painful than the taunt
 of the plebeians, 
with whom they were now levelled; nor did the exiles breathe 
in safety till their mournful pilgrimage was concluded at 
Selymbria, above forty lTIile
 from the capital. On the way 
they overtook the patriarch, without attendance and alnlost 
without apparel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state of 
apostolical poverty, which, had it been vol.untary, might per- 
haps have been meritorious. In the mean while, his desolate 
churches were profaned by the licentiousness and party zeal 
of the Latins. After stripping the gems and pearls, they con- 
verted the chalices into drinking-cups; their tables, on which 
they gamed and feasted, were covered with the pictures of 
Christ and the saints; and they trampled under foot the most 
venerable objects of the Christian worship. In the cathedral 
of 81. Sophia, the alllple veil of the sanctuary was rent asun- 
der for the sake of the golden fringe; and the altar, a monu- 
ment of art and riches, ,vas broken in pieces and shared 
among the captors. Their nlules and horses were laden with 
the wrought silver and gilt carvings, which they tore down 
from the doors and pulpit; and if the beasts stumbled under 
the burden, they were stabbed by their impatient drivers, and 
the holy pavement streanled with their impure blood. A 
prostitute was seated on the throne of the patriarch; and that 
daughter of Belial, as she is styled, sung and danced in the 
church, to ridicule the hymns and processions üf the Orientals. 
N or were the repositories of the royal dead secure fron1 
violation: in the church of the Apostles, the tonlbs of the 
emperors were rifled; and it is said, that after six centuries 
the corpse of J l1stinian was found without any signs of decay 
or putrefaction. In the streets, the French and Flemings 
clothed themselves and their horses in painted robes and flow- 
ing head-dresses of linen; and the coarse intemperance of 
their feasts Ð2 insulted the splendid sohriety of the East. To 
expose the arms of a people of scribes and scholars, they 


92 If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas's receipts, their fa
or- 
ite dishes were boiled buttocks of beef, salt pork and peas, and sour 
made of garlic and sharp or sour herbs, (p.382.) 
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4ffected to display a pen, an inkhorn, and a sheet of paper, 
without discerning that the instrun1cnts of science and valor 
were alike feeble and useless in the hands of the modern 
Greeks. , 
Their reputation and their language encouraged them, how- 
ever, to despise the ignorance and to overlook the progrpss 
of the Latins. 93 In the love of the arts, the national differ- 
ence was still more obvious and real; the Greeks preserved 
with- reverence the works of their ancestors, which they could 
110t imitate; and, in the destruction of the statues of Con- 
stantinople, we are provoked to join in the complaints and 
invectives of the Bvzantine historian. 94 1Ve have seen how 
the rising city was 01 adorneù by the vanity and despotism of 
the Imperial founder: in the ruins of paganism, some gods 
find heroes were saved from the axe of superstition; and the 
forum and hippodrome were dignified with the relics of a 
netter age. Several of these are described by Nicetas,95 in 
.1 florid and affected style; and fr0111 his descriptions I shall 
,elect some interesting particulars. 1. The victorious char- 
oteers were cast in bronze, at their own or the public charge, 
u1d htly placed in the hippodrome: they stood aloft in their 
.(h6flut.S, wheeling round the goal: the spectators could ad- 
.n
:e their attitude, and judge of the resemblance; and of 
1i1cse hf;ur8s, the most perfect might have been transported 
(rom tho Olympic stadium. 2. The sphinx, river-horse, and 
erocodi1e, deaote the climate and manufacture of Egypt and 
the spoils of 1Ï'1at ancient province. 3. The she-wolf suc- 
kling Romulu
 alld Remus, a subject alike pleasing to the old 


93 Nicetas usc;') "Ycry 11al!?h f'xprcssions, 7fUf'/ àyf!CL,IlUÚTolg BCLQ/J:X!!O'
, 
" .: TÉlfO)llh'a).(paf1':ToIÇ
 (r
ag\lent. apud :Fabric.llibliot. Græc. tom. yi. 
p. 414.) This reproach, it it' tl.l
, applies most strongly to thcir igno- 
rancc of Greck and of Homcr. In thcir own langua!;c, thc Latins of 
the xiith and xiiith centuries were not destitute of litcrature. See 
IIarris's Philological Inquiries, p. üi. c. 9, 10, 11. 
94 Nicetas was of Chonæ in Phrygia, (the old Colossæ of St. Paul: 
he raised himself to thc honors of senator, judge of the veil, and great 
logothetc; behelù thc fall of thc empire, rctired to Nice, and com- 
posed an elaborate history from the dcath of .Alexius Comnenus to the 
reign of IIenry. 
DiJ A manuscript of Nicetas ill the Bodlcian library contains this 
curious fragment on the statucs of Constantinoplc, which fraud, or 
shamc, or l'ather carelessness, has dropped in the common editions. It 
is published by Fabricius, (Hibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 405-416,) anù 
immodcrately praised by the late ingcnious l\lr. Harris of Sali::;hury. 
'Philological Inquiries, p. iü. c. 6, p. 301-312.) 
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and tho new Romans, but which could reany be treated before 
the decline of the Greek sculpture. 4. An eagle holding 
and tearing a serpent in his talons, a domestic monunlent. of 
the Byzantines, which they ascribed, not. to a hU111an artist, 
out to the rnagic power of the philosopher .Apollonius, who, 
by this talisman, delivered the city frOlTI such venomous rep" 
tiles. 5. An ass anù his driver, which were erected by Au- 
gl1
tus in his colony of Kicopolis, to commemorate a verbal 
omen of the victory of Actium. 6. An eqnestrian statue, 
which passed, in the vulgar opinion, for Joshua, the Jewish 
conqueror, stretching out his hand to stop the course of the 
descending sun. A more classical tradition recognized the 
figures of Bellerophon and Pegasus; and the free attitude of 
the steed seemed to mark that he trod on air, rather than on 
the earth. 7. A square and lofty obelisk of brass; the sides 
were elTIbossed with a variety of picturesque and rural scenes: 
birds singing; rustics laboring, or playing on their pipes; 
sheep bleating; Iambs skipping; the sea, and a scene cf fish 
find fishing; little naked cupids laughing, playing, and pelt- 
ing each other with apples; and, on the sumnlit, a female 
figure, turning with the slightest breath, and thence denOlTIi- 
nated tlte wind's attendant. 8. The Phrygian shepherd pre- 
senting to Venus the prize of beauty, the apple of discm"d. 
9. The incomparable statue of Ilelen, which is delineated 
by Nicetas in the words of adrniration and love: her well- 
turned feet, snowy arms, rosy lips, bewitching sn1iles, swim- 
ming eyes, arched eyebrows, the harnlony of her shape, the 
lightness of her drapery, and her flowing locks that waved in 
the wind; a beauty that nlight have moved her Barbarian 
destroyers to pity and remorse. 10. The manly or divine 
form of I-Iercules,96 as he was restored to life by the master- 
hand of Lysippus; of such magnitude, that his thumb was 
equal to the waist, his ]eg to the stature, of a cornnlon 111an : 97 
his chest ample, his shoulders broad, his limbs strong and 
lllusclllar, his hair curled, his aspect eommallding. \\Ïthoul 
his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion"s skin carelessly throvçn 


96 To illustrate the statue of Hercules, 
Ir. Harris quotes a Greek 
epigram, and engraves a beautiful gem, which does not, however, copy 
the attitude of the statue: in the latter, Hercules had not his club, 
and his right leg and arm were extended. 
97 I transcribe these proportions, which appear to me inconsistent 
with each other; and may possibly show, that the boasted taste of 
:r-\iceta8 was no more than affectation anrl vanity. 
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over bin1, he was seated on an osier basket, bis fight leg and 
arm stretched to the utmost, his left knee bent, and support.. 
ing his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his coun- 
tenance indignant and pensive. 11. A. colossal statue of 
J uno, which had once adorned her temple of 8amos, the enor- 
11l0US head by four yoke of oxen was labOl'iously drawn to 
the palace. 12. Another colossus, of Pallas or l\Iinerva, 
thirty feet in height, and representing with admiraLle spirit 
the attributes and character of the Inartial Inaid. Before we 
accuse the Latins, it. is just to remark, that this Pallas was 
destroyed after the first siege, by the fear and superstition of 
the Greeks themselves. 9s The other statues of brass which 
I have cnumerated were broken and melted by the unfeeling 
avarice of the crusaders: the cost and labor were consulned 
in a moment; the soul of genius evaporated Ïn s1110ke; and 
the remnant of base nlctal was coined into money for the 
payment of the troops. Bronze is not the most durable of 
monuments: frorn the l1mrble forms of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
the Latins rnight turn aside with stupid conte111pt ; 99 but unless 
they were crushed by some accidental injury, those useless 
stones stood secure on their pedestals.l oO The most enlight- 
ened of the strangers, above the gross and sensual pursuits 
of their countrymen, more piously exercised the right of 
conquest in the search and seizure of the relics of the saints.1 01 
Immense \vas the supply of heads and bones, crosses and im- 
ages, that were scattered by this revolution over the churches 
of Europe; and such was the increase of pilgrimage and 
oblation, that no branch, perhaps, of Inore lucrative plunder 
was imported frOln tho East.lU

 Of the writings of antiquity, 


98 Nicetas in Isaaco Angelo et Alexio, c. 3, p. 359. The I,a.tin 
editor very properly observes, that the historian, in his bombast style, 
produce::! ex pulice elephantem. 
99 In two passages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 360. Fabric. p. 408) 
the Latins are branded with the lively reproach of 01 'CUV y.(Û.Uù àJ'É- 
QUaTol ßU!l,jU'.!UI, and their avaricc of bra:.s is clearly expressed. Yet 
the V cllctians had the merit of removing four bronze horses from Con- 
stantinople to the place of St. :l\1ark, (Sanuto, Vite del Dogi, ill 
M:uratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxii. p. 53!.) 
IOU \Vinckelman, IIist. de l' Art, tOlll. iii. p. 2ô9, 270. 
101 See the pious robbery of the abbot .:\Iartin, who transfcrred a 
rich cargo to his monastery of l)aris, diocc::!c of Basil, (Gunther, lEst. 
C. 1). c. 19, 23, 24:.) Yet in secreting this booty, the saint incurred an 
excommunication, and pcrhaps broke his oath. [Compare \Vilken. 
vol. v. p. 308.-
L] 
IU2 Flenry, lIist. Eccles. tom. xvi. 1). 139-14:.3. 
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111any that still existed in the twelfth century are now lost. 
But the pilgrilns were not solicitous to save or transport the 
volumes of an unknown tongue: the perishable substance of 
paper or parchment can only be preserved by the n1ultiplicity 
of copies; the literature of the Greeks had almost centred 
in the metropolis; and, without computing the extent of our 
loss, we may drop a tear over the libraries that have perished 
iQ the triple fire of Constantinople.l o3 


.03 I shall conclude this chapter with the notice of a modern his- 
tory, which illustrates the taking of Constantinople by the Latins; 
but which has fallen somewhat late into my hanùs. Paolo Ramusio, 
the SOIl of the compiler of Voyages, was du..ectecl by the senate of 
Veuice to write the history of the conquest: and this order, which he 
received in his youth, he executed in a mature age, by an elegant 
Latin work, de Bello Constantinopolitano et Imperatoribus Comnenis 
per Gallos ct Yenct08 restitutis, CVenet. 1635, in folio.) Ramusio, or 
Rhamnusus, transcribes and transJ.ates, sequitur ad unguem, a 
lS. of 
Villehardouin, which he possessed; but he enriches his narrative with 
Greek aad IJatin materials, and we are indebted to him for a correct 
state of the fleet, th
 name::; of the fifty Venetian nobles who com- 
manded the galleys of the republic, and the patriot opposition of 
Pantaleon Barbus to the choice of t.he doge for emperor 
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CI-IA.PTER LXI. 


PARTITION OF TIlL E:i\IPIRE BY THE FRENCH AND VENETIANS. 
- FIVE LATIN El\IPERORS OF THE HOUSES OF FLANDERS 
AND COURTENAY. - THEIR WARS AGAINST THE BULGARIANS 
AND GREEKS. - WEAKNESS AND POVERTY OF THE LATIN 
El\lPIRE. - RECOVERY OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE GREEKS. 
- GE::'iERAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE CRUSADES. 


AFTER the death of the lawful princes, the French and 
Venetians, confident of justice and victory, agreed to divide 
and regulate their future possessions) It was stipulated 
by treaty, that twelve electors, six of either nation, should be 
nominated; that a majority should choose the emperor of the 
East; anà that, if the votes were equal, the decision of chance 
should ascertain the successful candidate. To him, with all 
the titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, they as- 
signed the two palaces of Boucoleol1 and Blachernæ, with a 
fourth part of the Greek monarchy. It was defined that the 
th ree remaining portions should be equally shared between 
the republic of Venice and the barons of France; that each 
feudalt)ry, with an honorable exception for the doge, should 
acknowledge and perform the duties of homage and military 
servi(
e to the supreme head of the empire; that the nation 
whiC'h gave an emperor, should resign to their brethren th
 
choice of a patriarch; and that thB pilgrims, whatever might 
be their impatience to visit the Holy Land, should devote 
another year to the conquest and defence of the Greek prov- 
inces. After the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, 
the treaty was confir:med and executed; and the first and 
most important step was the creation of an emperor. The 
six electors of the French nation were all ecclesiastics, the 

bbot of Loces, the archbishop elect of Acre in Palestine, and 
the bishops of Troyes, Soissons, Halberstadt, and Bethlehem, 


1 See tho original treaty of partition, in the Venetian Chronicle of 
Andrew Up.ndoIo, p. 326-330, and the subsequent election in Ville- 
hardouin, No. 1
5-140, with Ducange in his Observations, and the 
ht book of his Fii.toire de Constantinople BOUS l"Empire des FranqoiSe 
VOL. YI 9 
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the last of whom exe}.cised in th
 carnp the office of pope 7 s 
legate: their profession and knowledge Wt
re l'espedable; 
and a
 they could not be tbe objects, they were best qualified 
to 
e the authors, of t1u
 choice. The six Venetians were 
the principal servants of the state, and in this list the noble 
fan)ilies of Querini and Contarini arc still proud to discovel 
their ancestors. The twelve assernbled in the chapel of the 
palace; and after the solemn invocation of the I-Ioly Ghost. 
they.procpcde-d to delibclTItc und vote. A just in1pulst of 
respect anù gratituùe pron1ptcd th
rn to crown the yirtucs of 
the doge; his ",isdOlll had in
pir
d their enterprise; and tho 
most youthful knights might envy and applaud the exploits 
of blindncss and age. But the patriot Dandolo \vas devoid 
of all personal ambition, and fully satisfied that he had been 
judged worthy to reign. :His nonÜnation was ovenuled by 
the Venetians thelTIseives: his 
ountrymei1, and perhaps his 
friend
,2 represented, with the eloquence of truth, the n1is- 
chieÎs that might arise to national freedom and the common 
cause, from the union of two incompatible characters, of the 
first magistrate of a republic and the emperor of the East. 
The exclusion of the doge left roorn for the more equal mer- 
its of Bvniface and Baldwin; and at their names all meaner 
candidates respectfully withdrew. The nmrquis of lVlontfer- 
rat was recomrnended by his mature age and fair reputation, 
by the choice of the adventurers, and the \\:ishes of the 
Greeks; nor éan I bel.ieve that Venice, the mistress of the 
Hea, could be seriously apprehensive of a petty lord at the 
foot of the Alps.3 But the count of Flanòers was the chief 
of a wealthy and warlike people: he was valiant, pious, and 
chaste; in the prime of life, since he was only thirty-two 
years of age; a descendant of Charlemagne, a cousin of the 
king of France, and a compeer of the prelates and, barons 
who had yielded with reluctance to the comll1and of a for- 
eigner. \Vithout the chapel, these barons, with the doge and 
marquis at their head, expected the decision of the twelve 


2 After mentioning the nomination of the dogc by a French elector, 
his kin
man Andrew Dandolo approves his exclusion, quidam Venc- 
torum fidelis et nobilis 
enex, usus oratione satis I
robabili, &c., which 
has been embroidered by modern writers from Blolldus to l..e Eeau. 
3 
icetas, (p. 384,) with the vain ignorance of a Greek, describes the 
marquis of 
lontferrat as a maritime power. Llu.unlJ.
ðiuJ. ð
 ()lxEÌoOw 
naeúlwv. 'Vas he deceived by the Byzantine thCl
e of Lombarùy, 
which ext
ndcù along the coast of Calabria r - 
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electors. It was announced by the bishop of Soissons, in the 
name of his colleagues; '" Y e have sworn to obey the prince 
whom we should choose: by our UnanilTIOUS suffrage, Bald- 
win count of Flanders and Hainault is now your sove:&.'eign, 
and the emperor of the East." I-Ie was saluted with loud ap- 
plause, and the proclamation waR rcëchoed through the city 
by the joy of the Latins, and the trelnbling Ð;dulation of the 
Greeks. Boniface was the first to kiss the hand of his rival, 
and to raise him on the buckler; and Bald win was transport- 
ed to the cathedral" and solelnnly invested with the purple 
bÚskins. At the end of three weeks he was crowned by the 
legate, in the vacaI).cy of the patriarch; but the Venetian 
clergy soon filled the chapter of S1. Sophia, seated 'fhOlnas 

Iorosini on the ecclesiastical throne, and employed every art 
to perpetuate in their own nation the honors and benefices of 
the Greek church. 4 \Vithout delay the successor of Con- 
stantine instructed Palestine, France, and Rome, of this men1- 
orable revolution. '-fo Palestine he sent, as atrophy, the 
gates of Constantinople, and the chain of the harbor; 5 and 
adopted, from the Assise of Jerusalem, the laws or customs 
best adapted to a French colony and conquest in the East. 
In his epist1.es, the natives of France are encouraged to swell 
that colony, and to secure that conquest, to people a magnifi- 
cent city and a fertile land, which will reward the labors both 
of the priest and the soldier. lIe congratulates the Roman 
pontiff on the restoration of his authority in the East; in- 
vites him to extinguish the Greek schisrn by his presence in 
a general council; and implores his blessing .and forgiveness 
for the disobedient pilgrims. Prudence and dignity are 
blended in the answer of Illnocent. 6 In the subversion of tho 
Byzantine empire, he arraigns the vices of man, ane! adores 
the providence of God; the conquerors will be absolved or 
condemned by their future conduct; the validity of their 


4 They exacted an oath from Thom3.s 
Iorosini to appoint no canons 
of St. Sophia the lawful electors, except Venetians who had lived ten 
years at V ('nice, &c. But the foreign clergy was enviouR, the pope 
disapproved this national monopoly, and of the six Latin patriarchs of · 
Constantinople, only the first and the last wcre Venetians. 
ã Xicetas, p. 38:;' 
6 The Epistles of Innocent Ill. are a rich fUllCl for the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil institution of the J.Jatill empire of Con
tantinople; and 
the most important of these epistles (of which the collection in 2 vols. 
in folio is þublished by Stephen Baluze) are inserted in his Gesta, in 
!\Illratori, Beript. Uerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. -1, c. 9-1-10.). 
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treaty depend
 4)n the judgment of St. Peter; but he incul.. 
cates their InO!?t sacred duty of establishing a just subordina- 
tion of obedience and tribute, from the Greeks to the Latins, 
from the magistrate to the clergy, and frOln the clergy to the 
pope. 
In the division of the Greek provinces,7 the share of the 
V pnetians was Inore ample than that of tl
e Latin emperor. 
No more than one fourth was appropriatetl to his domain; a 
clear lnoiety of the remainder was reserved for Venice; and 
the other lnoiety was distributed among the adventurers of 
France and Lombardy. The yenel.able Dandolo was pro- 
claimed despot of ROll1ania, and invested after the Greek 
fashion with the purple buskins. fIe ended at Constantinople 
his long and glorious life; and if the prerogative was per- 
sonal, the title was used by his successors till the Iniddle of 
the fourteenth century, with the singular, though true, addi= 
tion of lords of one fourth and a half of the Roman empire.8 
The doge, a slave of state, was seldOln permitted to depart 
from the helm of the republic; but his place was supplied 
by the bail, or regent, who exercised a supreme jurisdiction 
over the colony of. Venetians: they possessed three of the 
eight ql
arters of the city; and his independent tribunal was 
cOlnpo
d of six judges, four counsellors, two chan1berlains, 
two íhcal advocates, awl a constable. Their long"experience 
of thr, Eastern trade enabled them to select their portion with 
discr;Tament: they had rashly accepted the dominion and de- 
fence of Adrianoplc"; but it was the more reasonable aim of 
their policy to .form a chain of factories, and cities, and 
Islands, along the maritime coast, from the neighborhood of 
Ragusa to the I-Iellespont and the Bosphorus. rrhe labor and 
cost of such extensive conqnests exhausted their treasury: 
they abandoned their maxims of government, adopted a 
feudal system, and contenteù themselves with the homage of 
their nobles,9 for the possessions which thesc private vassals 


7 In the treaty of partition, most of thc names are corrupted by the 
scribes: th.ey might be rcstored. and. a good map, 
uited to the last age 
of the Byzantinc empire, would be an improvement of geography. 
But, alas! D' Anville is no more! 
8 Their Rtyle was dominu
 quartæ pm.tis et dimidiæ imperii 
Uomani, till Giovanni Dolfino, who was elected doge in the year 1356, 
(Sanuto, p. 630, 641.) For the govE'rnment of Constantinople, see 
Ducange, Histoire de C. P. i. 37. 
Ducange (Rist. de C. P. ii. 6) has marked the conquests made lJY 
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undertook to reduce and maintain. And thus it was that the 
family of Sanut acquired tbe duchy of Naxos, which involved 
the gt'eatest part of the archipelagQ. For the price of ten 
thousand marks, the republic purchased of the marquis of 
l\lontferrat the fertile Island of Crete or Candia, with the ruins 
of a hundred cities; 10 but its improvement was stinted by 
the proud and narrow spirit of an aristocracy; 11 and the 
wisest senators would confess that the sea, not the land, was. 
the treasury of S1. .Mark. In the moiety of the ad venturer
, 
the marqúis Boniface might claim the most liberal reward; 
and, besides the Isle. of Crete, his exclusion from the throne 
was cOlllpensated by the royal 
:tIe and the provinces beyond 
the Hellespont. But he prudently exchanged that distant 
and difficult conqßest for the kingdOlll of Thessalonica :Mace- 
òonia, twelve days' journey.from the capital, where he might 
be supported by the neighboring powers pf his brother-in-law 
the king of Hungary. His progress was hailed by the vol- 
untary or reluctant acclamations of the natives; and Greece, 
the proper and ancient Greece, again received a Latin con- 
queror,12 who trod with indifference that classic ground. He 
viewed with a careless eye the beauties of the valley of 
. Tempe; tmversed with a cautious step the straits of 'rher- 
n10pylæ; occupied the unknown cities of Thebes, Athens, 
and Argos; and assaulted the fortifications of Corinth and 


the state or nobles of Venice of the Islands of Candia, Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia, Zante, X axos, Paros, 
lelos, Andros, 
lycone, Syro, Cea, and 
Lemnos. 
III Boniface sold the Isle of Candia, August 12, A. D. 1204. See 
the act in Sanuto, p. 533: but I cannot understand how it could be 
his mother's portion, or how she could be the daughter of an emperOl 
Alexius. . 
11 In the year 1212, the doge Peter Zani sent a colony to Candia, 
drawn from every l.uarter of Venice. But ill their savage manners 
and frequcnt rebellions, the Ca.ncliots may be compared to the Corsi- 
cans under the yoke of Genoa; and when I compare the accounts of 
13elon and Tourllcfort, I cannot disccrn much difference between the 
Venetian and the Turkish island. 
12 Villehardouin (Ko. 159, 160, 173-177) and Niceta
 (p.387- 
394) describe the expedition into Greece of the marqui
 Boniface. 
The Choni:).te might derive his information from his brother :\1ichacl, 
archbishop of Athens, whom he paints as an orator, a statesman, and 
a saint. His encomium of Athens, and the description of Tempe, 
.should be published from the Bodleian :\18. of Nicctas, rFabric. 13ib- 
!iot. 
.ræc. tom. vi. p. 405,) and would have descryed ',Mr. Harris's 
Inqmrlcs. 


. 
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Napoli,13 which resisted his arms. The lots of the Latin 
pilgrims were regulated by chance, or choice, or subsequent 
exchange; and they abused, with intemperate joy, their tri- 
umph over the liyes and fortunes of a great people. After a 
Ininute survey of the provinces, they weighed in the scales 
of a,-arice the revenue of each district, the advantage of .the 
situation, and the ample or scanty supplies for the maintenance 
of soldiers and horses. Their presumption clairned and 
divided the long-lost dependencies of the Roman sceptre 
 the 
Nile and Euphrates rolled through their imaginary realnls; 
and happy was the warrior who drew for his prize the palace 
of the Turkish sultan of Iconiurn. H I shall not descend to 
the pedigree of families and the rent-ro I of estates, but I 
wish to specify that the counts of Blois and St. Pol were in- 
vested with the duchy of Nice and the lordship of Demotica : 15 
the principal fiefs were held by the service of constable, 
chamberlain, cup-bearer, butler, and chief cook; and our 
historian, Jeffrey of Villehardouin, obtained a fair establish.. 
11lent on the banks of the Bebrus, and united the double 
offic.e of marshal of Chmllpagne and Romania. At the head 
of his knights and archers, each baron mounted on horseback 
to secure the possession of his share, and their first efforts 
were generally successful. But the public force was weak. 
ened by their dispersion; and a thousand quarrels must arise 
under a law, and among men, whose sole umpire was the 
sword. \Vithin three nlonths after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, the emperor and the king of Thessalonica drew their 
hostile fonowers into the field; they were reconciled by the 
authority of the doge, the advice of the mal'shaJ, and the firm 
freedom of their peers.l 6 


13 K apoli di Romania, or K auplia, the anrie t seaport of Argos, 
is still a place of strength and consideration, situa e on a rocky pcnin- 
sula, with a good harbor, (Chand]er's Travels into Greece, p. 227.) 
14 I have softened the expression of Kicetas, who 
trives to expose 
the presumption of the Franks. See de Rebus post C. I>. expugnatam, 
p. 37;)-384. . 
15 A city surrounded by the River IIebrus, and six lea
ues to the 
south of Adrianople, receiyed from its double wall the Greek name of 
Didvmoteichos, insensibly corrupted into Demotica and Dimot. I 
ha vè preferred the more convenient and modern appellation of Dcmot- 
ca. This place was the last Turkish residence of Charles XII. 
16 Thcir quarrel is told by Villehardouin (.Xo. 146-158) with the 
spirit of freedom. The merit and reputation of the marshal are ac- 
knowledged by the Greek historia.n (p. 387) flÉya 7ra(!å TUl-
 TwJ' dl.trl. 


. 
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Two fugitives, who had reigned 
t Canstan.tiJ1-L
'Ple., still 
asserted the title of entpel"Ql" 
 and the sl.lbj.ects of their faJle.ll 
throne m.ight be rnoved to rity by the rmisfortUl1es of the .elde:r 
_.\lexiU1
 or excited to revenge hy the Epirit Qf lVloun:oufle.. A 
dOlllestie alliance, a conUUQU interm:t, a sim il
.r gU'ilt, and the 
merit of el.tinguÜ
hing his enemies, a bTother Dud a nBphew
 

ndueed the m.ore recent B.SlUper t@ lmite with the f<lH'm.el'the 
relics of l
is power. l\[aurzaufle was receiJ/cd with snÚles 
.nnd honors in tbe .camp af his fath
r Alexius; hilt the wick-ed 
can neJ,7er l
ve
 and shotdd rarely U'Rst., thei.r felløw-cc-im.inals: 
118 was seized ill th:c Þath, deprilled of his 
yoes., 
tripped of 
his trGol
s and treasures., and tKrned O\1t tQ \Jlander au ohject 
of horror aNd contempt to those who with. moI'
 pn
pr.i-ety 
could ha:te, aJ.td with n
ore jUSti03 CQuid rlllni
h, the 
.ssass.in 
()f tlte empel'(j)r ISÆ.ac aud his son. As' the tya-ttnt, pursued 
by fear or remorse, was stealing over to A
.ia
 be was seized 
by the Latins of Constantinople, and cQIH.lemn
d, after an 
ûpen trial, to an ignonÚrÚous de
th. His judges debated the 
tHode of his eXBeuti
n., the are, the wheel, or' the stake 
 and 
it was resohTed tha.t M:ourzoufle 11 shoLlI,d a
oend tbe ".rh
o- 
sian column, a pillar of white marble of one hUl1dl
ed and 
forty-seven f.eet in h
ight.18 From the .summit he was cast 


vwv ðUI'(N.l-ÚOV a'mC!n'
I.lCf;rl: llnFke some mod
rn heIGeS, whose exploits 

e only visible in th'eir own memoirs. *' 
17 See the fate of ::\Iou.rzou.fic ill Nioetas, {po gD
) ViUehudouin, 
,....Xo, 14.1-145, lß3.,) and G-un.thc.rus, <e. 20, 21. ) Neither the marshal 
llor the monk 8fford a grain of pity for & tYl'ant or l'oCbe!, whose pu.n- 
ishment, l1.Gwever., ,"VR:::i more lJ.ne.1:ampled than his crime. 
18 The coh.tmn. of Arc
.Hlius, 
.hich represents in hass0 cc
ie1Vo his 
victories, or tho
e of his l
t
. Thoodosiu
, is still extant at Constan- 
tinop12. It is described. all.d mej.sur.ed, Gyllius., (Topogra.ph. iv. 7.,) 
J3allduri, (a.d t i. Antiquit. C. P4 p. õ@'l, &c..,) &.nd Tournefort, {Voyage 
d u Levant, tom. ii.. lettre rii. P4 2314} [Camp:;u:e \Vil1::.en., ,ltøtc, 
vol. v.. p.. 3884-11.] 


· William de ChRID?lite, brotker of thc count of lXjo:m., ae;-su
'ied the 
{itle of Prince øf Achaia: on the dea.th of his brotl
er, Þ.e returned.., with 
regret, to Franoe, to a.sslilme his p2.terna1 illherita.uc.e, a.n.d left Villehar- 
rlouill his 4' "nitti," nu condition tÞat if he did. not r
t
ru within a year, 
Villehardow.in was to reta.in tb..e invcstiture. Brnss.et's Add. to Le BeaLU, 
....01. xvii. p. 200. :U. Brosset aùd:,;, from tbð Gr.e.ek cJuonicler edit-ed by 
1\1. Buch6D., the SOI1lCwha.t ullknigh.tJ.y trick by which ViUeharcl.ouin dis- 
embarrassed bimself f!'om the troublesome cb..im of R.obert, the cousin of I 
the count of Dijon, to the succ.essien. He contl"Ív-ed that Robe.rt shou.ld 
arrive just fifteen days too late; and with the p;eneral concurrence of the 
assembled knights WR.S himseJ.f Ílneswd witl.!. the rr.:.nci,pality. Ibid. p. 

&1 - N, 
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down headlong, and dashed in pieces on the pavement, in the 
pret3ence of innumerable spectators, who fined tbe forum of 
'Taurus, and adlni:red the accomplisnment of an old prediction, 
which was e:tplained by this singular event)!) TÌ1e fate of 
Alexius is less tra
ical 
 he was sent by t\1e marquis a captive 
to Italy, and a gift to the king of the Romans; but he had 
not much to applaud his fortune, if the sentence of imprison- 
ment and exile we:re changc-d fTom a fortress in tbe Alps to a 
monastery in Asia. But. his daughter, before the national 
calamity, had be
n given in marriage to a young l1ero who 
continued the succession, a1Jd restored the thJone, {)f the Greek 
princes. 2o The valor of Theodoie Lascaris 'was signalized in 
the two sieges, of Constantinople. 0 After the flight of 1\lou:v- 
zoufte, wben the Latins were already in the city, he offered 
}lim
)f as their emperor to the soldiers and people; and h;s 
ambition, which might be virtuous, was undoubtedly brave. 
Could he have infused a sou} into the muI6tude, they migbt 
have crushed the strangers. under their feet: th
ir abject de- 
ISpair refused his aid; and Theodore retired to breathe tbe ail' 
of freedom in Anatolia, beyond the immediate view and pur- 
suit of the conquerors. Under the title, at first of despot, and 
afterwards of empe.ror, be drew to his standard tbe bolder 
spirits, who were fortified against slavery by the contempt of 
life; and as evelY means was lawful for the public safety, 
implored witbout scruple the alliance of the TU1'kish suhae. 


Ut The nonsense cf Gunther and the modern Greeks concerning this 
eolwnna fatidica, i3 unwolothyof notice; but it is singular enough. 
that fifty years b
fo.re the Latin conquest, the poe
 Tz.etz.es (Chiliad. 
ix. 277) relates the dream of a mahon, 'who s
w an army in the 
forum, and a man sitting on 1;he col\1mn, cl.al)ping his h.ands, and ut- 

ering a loud exclamation." 
2U The dYDasties of Nice, Tr
bizond, and Epir
s (of Wh1Ch Nicetas 
!Saw the origin without much pleasure or hope) are learneclly e
- 
plored, and clearly represented, in the Familiæ Byzantinæ of Du- 
cange. 


. We read in the if Chronicle of tbe Co-Jlquest of Constantinople, and 
of the Estab1ishment of the l"rench in the Morea," translated by J. A. 
EuchoDt Paris, 1825, p. 64, that Leo YL, caUed the }'>hi1osopher, had 
prophesied that a perlìdiom
 emperor sp..ould be p1ecipitated fr6>lli tbe top 
cf this column. The clUsadE'rs considered themselves under an obligatio-n 
to fulfil this propht'cy, :Brosset, Dote on Le :Beau, vol. xvii. p. 180. M. 
Brosset announces that a complete edition of -this work, of 'Which the 
()riginal Greek of the first book on}y bas been published by M. :Buchon, is 
in preparation, to form part of the new sCIics of the :Byzantine historian$. 
-M. 
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Nice, where Theodore established his residence, Prusa and 
Philadelphia, Sn1yrna and Ephesus, opened their gates to 

heir deliverer: he derived strength and reputation from his 
victories, and even from his defeats; and the successor of 
Constantine preserved a fragment of the en1pire from the 
banks of the l\Iæander to the suburbs of Nicomedia, and at 
length of Constantinople. Another portion, distant and ob- 
scure, was possessed by the lineal heir of the Comneni, a son 
of the virtuous l\rannel, a grandson of. the Tyrant Andronicus. 
His name was Alexius; and the epithet of great 
 was applied 
perhaps to his stature, rather than to his exploits. By the 
if1dulgence of the Angeli, he was appointed governor or duke 
of Trebizond : 21 t his birth gave him ambition, the revolution 
independence; and, without changing his title, he reigned in 
peace from Sinope to the Phasis, along the coast of the Black 
Sea. His nameless son and successor t is described as the 


21 Except some facts in Pachymer and Xicephorus Grcgoras, which 
will h
eafter be used, the Byzantine writers disdain to speak of the 
pmpire of Trebizond, or principality of the La::i; and among the 
Latins, it i8 conspicuous only in the romances of the xivth or xvth 
centuries. Yet the indefatigable Ducange has dug out (Fam. Byz. 
p. 192) two authenti
 pas.:5ages in Yinccnt of Beauvais (1. xxxi. 
c. 144) and the prothonotary Ogerius, (apud 'Vading, A. D. 12ï9, 
K o. 4.) 


*" Thi
 was a title, not a pprsonal appellation. J oinville speaks of the 
" Grant Comnenie, et sire de 'fndfczzolltes." Fallrnerayer, p. 82. -.:\1. 
t On the ren}lutions of Trebizond under the later empire down to this 
p'
riod, see Fallmerayer, GeRchi"chte des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt, ch. 
iii. The wife of Manuel fled with her infant sons and her tre,lsure from 
the relentliss enmity uf Isaac Angelus, Fallmcraycr conjectures that 
her arriv,d enabled the Greek" of that region to make head against the 
formidable Thamar, the Georgian queen of Tefiis, p.42. They gradually 
fonned a dominion on the b,mk" of the Phasis, which the di
tracted gov- 
el mneut of the Angeli neglected or were unable to suppress. On the cap- 
hue of Constantinople by the L:ttins, Alexiu:5 was joined by many noble 
fugiti
'es from Cou'itantinople. lIe had always retained the names of Cæ
ar 
and BauIÀ,ùç. He now fixed the spat of his empire at Trebizond; but he 
had ne'"er abandoned his pretensions to the Byzantine throne, eh. iii. 
FalImcrayer appedrs to make out a triumphant case as to the assumption 
of the royal title by Alexins the Fir:-;t. Since the publication .of .:\1. Fall- 
merayer's work, (l\Ionchen, 1827,) ),1. Tafel has published, at the enù of 
the opnscnla of Eustathiu__, a curiom chronicle of Trebizond by Michael 
Panaretas, (Frankfort, 1
3:!.) It gives the succesf5ion of the emperors, 
and some other curious circumstances of their wars with the several Ma- 
hometan DOWers. - 31. 
t The ;uccessor of Ale\ius was his son-in-law Aùronicus 1., of the Com- 
lIelliall family, surnamed G idon. There were five successions between 
Alexius anù John, according to Fallmerayer, p. 103. The troops of Treb- 
izond föught in the army of Dschclaleddin, the Karismian, against Alai- 
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vassal of the sultan, whon1 he served with two hundred lances: 
that COl11nenian prince was no more than duke of Trebizond, 
and the title of emperor was first assumed by the pride and 
envy of the grandson of .Alexius. In the "7 est, a third frag- 
ment was saved from the common shipwreck by Michael, a 
bastard of the house of Angeli, who, before the revolution, 
had been known as a hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. His 
flight from the camp of the rnarquis Boniface secured his 
freedom; by his Inarriage with the governor's daughter, he 
commanded the important place of Durazzo, assumed the title 
of despot, and founded a strong and con
picuous principality 
in Epirus, .IEtolia, and Thessaly, which have ever been peo- 
pled by a warlike race. The Greeks, who had ofrered their 
service to their new sovereigns, were excluded by t.he haughty 
Latins 22 from all civil and 111ilitary honors, as a nation born 
to tremble and obey. Their resentment prompted them to 
show that they might.have been useful friends, since they could 
be dangerous enemies: their nerves were braced by adversity: 
whatever was l('arned or holy, whateyer was noble ortfaliant, 
rolled away into the independent states of Trebizond, Epirus, 
and Nice; and a single patrician is Inarked by the ambiguous 
praise of attachment and loyalty to the Franks. The vulgar 
herd of the cities and the country would have gladly submit- 
ted to a n1ild and regular servitude; and the transient disor- 
ders of war would have been obliterated by some years of in- 
dustryand peace. But peace was banished, and industry was 
crushed, in the disorders of the feudal system. Thn Roman 
emperors of Constantinople, if they were endowed with abili- 
ties, were armed with power for the protection of their sub- 
jects: their laws were wise, and their administration was 
simple. The Latin throne was filled by a titular prince, the 
chief, and often the servant, of his licentious confederates; 


22 The portrait of the French Latins is drawn in Nicetas by the 
hand of prejudice and resentment: OVð
1' 'J(;ïv àì.ÂWJ' Uh'wJI ,Ie )I .AeEoç 
r(!}'tt 1lCt(!uav
'iIJEfJi.t;aOat (fCri(fu' J>,ElxoJ'TO à:tP o'c'ÒÍ: TIÇ rcØ1' XCt
ln"J' ij n;'l1 
(lova(;j
 nu!!ù 70iç fJCt
{lú!:nrç 7ot
To'Ç ÜlE;E1'í
'TO, XCtL 1lCt!!Ù TOt
TO ol,uCtI Tl.1' 
(f,'OLJ' 
tTu.' ch":fIE!?Or, xui TÙJ' xúÀov ,ìxuJ' TOV Âúyov 7l1;!IJTQÉXU1'TU. f1).79l. 
EJ. TIck.] 



ddin, the Scljukian sultan of Roum, but as allies r
ther than YRssals, p. 
107. It was after the defeat of Dschclalcddin that they furnished their 
tontingf'nt to Alai-eddin. Fallmcrayer strugglcs in vain to mitigate this 
lIl::trk of the subjection of thc Comncni to the sultan, p. 116. -M. 
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the fiefs of the empire, fro111 a kingdolll to a cast1e, were held 
and ruled by the sword of the barons; and thcir discord, pov- 
erty, and ignorance, extended the ramifications of tyranny to 
the lllost sequestered villages. The Greeks were oppressed 
by the double weight of the priest, who was invested with 
temporal power, and of the soldiel", who was inflamed by 
fanatic hatred; and the insuperahle bar of religion and lan- 
guage forever separated the stranger and the native. As 
long as the crusaders were united at Constantinople, the 
nlenlory of their conquest, and the terror of their arms, im- 
posed silence on the captive land: their dispersion betrayed 
the smallness of their nurnbers and the defects of their dis'ci- 
pline; and S0111e failures and n1Ïschances revealed the secret, 
that they were not invincible. As the fear of the Greeks 
abated, their hatred increased. They murdered; they con- 
spired; and before a year of slavery had elapsed, they im- 
plored, or accepted, the succor of a Barbarian, whose power 
they had felt, and whose gratitude they trllsted. 23 
The Latin conquerors had been saluted with a solemn and 
early ernhassy fro111 John, or Joannice, or Calo-John, the 
revolted chief of the Bulgarians and \Valachians. lIe deemed 
himself their brother, as the votary of the Ronlan pontiff, 
from whom he had received the regal title and a holy ban- 
ner; and in the subversion of the Greek monarchy, he lnight 
a
pire to the name of their friend and accomplice. But Calo- 
.fohn was astonished to find, that the count of Fhinders had 

ssumed the pomp and pride of the successors of Constantine; 
and his ambassadors were dismissed with a. haughty message, 
that the rehel must deserve a pardon, by touching with his 
forehead the footstool of the Imperial throne. lIis resent- 
lnent 24 would have exhaled in acts of violence and blood: 
his cooler policy watched the rising discontent of the Greeks; 
affected a tender concern for their sufferings; and promised, 
that their first struggles for fl"('cdOl11 should be supported by 
his person and kingdom. The con
piracy was propagated 
by national hatred, the finncst band of association and secre- 


23 I here begin to us(', with freedom and confidence, the eight books 
of the llistoil'e de C. P. sons l'.F.mpire de
 Fl'ançois, which Ducange 
has givcn as a supplement to Yilleh,udouin; and which, in a barba- 
rous style, deserves the praise of an original and classic work. 
24 In Calo-J ohn's answer to the pope we lllay find his claims and 
complaints, (Gesta Innocent III. c. 108, 109:) he was cherished at 
Rome as the "[>rodigal son. 
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cy: the Greeks were Î1TIpatient to sheathe their daggers In 
the breasts of the victorious strangers; but the execution was 
prudently delayed, till Henry, the emperor's brother, had 
transported the flower of his troops beyond the Hellespont. 
Most of the towns and villages of Thrace were true to the 
nloment and the signal; and the Latins, without arms or sus. 
pic ion, were slaughtered by the vile and merciless revenge 
of their slaves. From Demotica, the first scene of the massa. 
ere, the surviving vassals of the count of St. Pol escaped to 
Adrianople ; . but the French and Venetians, who occupied 
that city, were slain or expelled by the furious multitude: 
the garrisons that could eRect their retreat fell back on each 
other towards the metropolis; and the fortresses, that sepa- 
rately stood against the rebels, were ignorant of each other's 
and of their sovereign's fate. The voice of fame and fear 
announced the revolt of the Greeks and the rapid approach of 
their Bulgarian ally; and Calo-John, not depending on the 
forces of his own kingdom, had drawn from the Scythian 
wilderness a body of fourteen thousand Comans, who drank, 
as it was said, the blood of their captives, and sacrificed the 
Christians on the altars of their gods. 25 
Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, the emperor 
despatched a swift messenger to recall Count Henry and his 
troops; anù had Bald win expected the return of his gallant 
brother, with a supply of twenty thousand Armenians, he 
might have encountered the invader with 'equal numbers and 
a decisive superiority of arms and discipline. But the spirit 
of chivalry could seldom discriminate caution from cowardice; 
and the elnperor took the field with a hundred and forty 
knights, and their train of archers and sergeants. The mar- 
shal, who dissuaded and obeyed, led the vanguard in their 
nlarch to Adrianople; the main body was commanded by the 
count of Blois . , the aO"ed doae of Venice followed with the 
I:) I:) 
rear; and their scanty numbers were increased fro111 all sides 
by the fugitive Latins. T'hey undertook to besiege the rebels 
of Adrianople; and such \\ as the pious tendency of the cru- 
:sades that they elnployed the holy week in pillaging the 


.
 The Comans were a Tartar or Turkman horde, 'whirh encamped 
in the xiith and xiiith centuries on the verge of 
lo1davia" The 
greater part were pagans, but some were i\íahometans, and .t
e 
vholo 
horde was COl1ve1"ted to Christianity (A D. 1370) by Le'\Vls, kmg of 
Hungary. 
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country for their subsistence, and in framing engines for the 
destruction of their fellow-Christians. But the Latins were 
soon interrupted and alarmed by the light cavalry of the Co- 
mans, who b.o1dly skirmished to the edge of their imperfect 
lines: and a prOclall1ation was issued. by the marshal of no- 
nlania, that, on the trumpet's sound, the cavalry should mount 
and form; but that none, under pain of death, should abar 
don themselves to a desultory and dangerous pursuit. This 
wise injunction was first disobeyed by the count of Blois, who 
involved the emperor in his rashness and ruin. The Comans, 
of the Parthian or Tartar school, tied before their first charge; 
but after a career of two leagues, when the knights and their 
horses were almost breathless, they suddenly turned, rallied, 
and encompassed the heavy squadrons of the Franks. 'The 
count was slain on the field; the emperor was made prisoner; 
and if the one disdained to fly, if the other refused to yield, 
their personal bravery made a poor atonement for their igno- 
rance, or neglect, of the duties of a general':
ù 
Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Bulgarian 
advanced to relieve Adl'ianople and achieve the destruction 
of the Latins. They n1ust inevitably have been destroyed, 
if the 111arshal of Romania had not displayed a cool courage 
and co.nsummate skill; uncommon in all ages, but most un- 
common in those times, when war was a passion, ra1her than 
a science. !-lis grief and fears were poured into the firm and 
faithful bOSOll1 of the doge; but in the camp he diffused an 
assurance of safety, which could only be realized by the 
general belief. All day he maintained his perilous station 
between the city and the Barbarians: Villehardouin òecamped 
in silence at the dead of night; and his Inasterly retreat of 
three days would have dcserved the praise of Xenophon and 
the tcn thousand. In the rear, the marshal supported the 
weight of the pursuit; in the front, he Inoderated the impa- 


:.?(J Xicctas, from ignorance or-malice, imputes the defeat to the cow- 
ardice of Dandolo, (p. ;
83;) but \ïllchanlouin shares hi
 own glory 
with his venerable friend, (1 ui viels home érc et gote ne ,"coit, mais 
mult ére sagc3 ct prcus et vigucros, (::\0. 193.)* 


· Gibbon appears to me to-ha:ye misa pprehcnùcrl the passage of Niccbs. 
He says, .. that principal and subtlest mischief, that primary cause of aU 
the horrible miseries sutfered by thc Romans," i. Co the ßyzantines. It is 
an effusion of malicious hiumph a
ainst the Ven
tiausJ to wh0m he al- 
W:L)OS a'5cribes the capture of Constantinople. - 
l. 
VOL. VI. 10 
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tience of the fugitives; and wherever the Comans a p 
proached, they were repelled by a line of Impenetrable spears.. 
On the third day, the wcäry tl'OOpS behcJd the sea, the solitary 
town of Rodosto,27 and their friends, who had landed from 
the ,A_siatic shore. They embraced, they wept; but they 
united their anns and counsels; and in his brother's ab8ence, 
Count flenry assumed the regency of the elllpire, at once in 
a state of childhood and caducity.28 If the Comans with- 
drew from the summer heats, seven thousand Latins, in tho 
hour of danger, deserted Constantinople, their brethren, and 
their vows. Some partial success was overbalanced by the 
loss of one hundred and twenty knights in the field of Rusium ; 
and of the Imperial domain, no more was left than the capital, 
with two or three adjacent fortresses on the shores of Europe 
and Asia. The king of Bulgaria was resistless and inexora- 
ble; and Calo-John respectfully eluded the demands of the 
pope, who conjured his new proselyte to restore peace and 
the emperor to the afflicted Latins. The deliverance of 
Bald win was no longer, he said, in the power of man: that 
prince had died in prison; and the nlanner of his death is 
variously related by ignorance and credulity. The lovers of 
a tragic legend will be pleased to hear, that the royal captive 
was tempted by the amorous queen of the Bulgarians; that 
his chaste refusal exposed hilll to the falsehood of a woman 
and the jealousy of a savage; that his hands and feet were 
severed from his body; that his bleeding trunk was cast 
aIllong the carcasses of dogs and horses; and that he breathed 
three days, before he. was devoured by the birds of prey.29 


27 The truth of geography, and the original text of Villehardouin, 
(No. 194,) place Rodosto three days' journey (trois jorllées) from 
Adrianople: but Vigenere. in his version, has most absurdly substi- 
tuted trois lwures; and this error, which is not corrected by Ducange, 
has entrapped several moderns, whose names I shaH spare. 
28 The reign and end of Baldwin are related by Yillebardouin and 
Nicetas, (p. 386-416:) and their omissions are supplied by Ducanga 
in his Obi3eryations, and to the end of his first book. 
29 After brushing away all doubtful and improbable circumstances, 
we may prove the death of Baldwin, 1. Dy the firm belief of the 
French barons, (Villehardouin, Ko. 2
0.) 2. By the declaration of 
CaIo-John himself, who excuses his not releasing the captive emperor, 
quia debitum carnis exsolverat cum carcerC teneretur, (Gesta Innocent 
III. c. 109.)* 


· Compare Von Raumel', Geschichtc del' Hohellstaufen, vol. iii. p. 237 
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About twenty years afterwards, in a wood of the Netherlands, 
a henllit announced hirnself as the true Baldwin, the emperor 
of Constantinople, and lawful sovereign of Flanders. lIe 
related the wonders of his escape, his adventures, and his 
penance, among a people prone to believe and to rebel; and, 
in the first tl'ansport, Flanders acknowledged her long-lost 
sovereign. A short examination before the French court 
detected the impostor, who was punished with an ignomini- 
ous death; but the Flelnings still adhered to the pleasing 
error; and the countess Jane is accused by the gravest hi,,- 
torians of sacrificing to her mnbition the life of an unfortunate 
father. 3o _ 
In all civilized hostility, a treaty is established for the ex- 
change or ransom of prisoners; and if their captivity be 
prolonged, their condition is known, and they are treated 
according to their rank with humanity or honor. But the 
savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the- laws of war: his 
prisons were involved in darkness and silence; and above a 
year elapsed before the Latins could be assured of the death 
of Baldwin, before his brother, the regent I-Ienry, would con- 
sent to assume the title of emperor. :His llloderation was 
applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and inimitable 
virtue. Their light and perfidious ambition was eager to seize 
or anticipate the moment of a vacancy, while a law of suc- 
cession, the guardian both of the prince and people, was 
gradually defined and confirmed in the hereditary 1110narchies 
of Europe. In the support of the Eastern empire, Henry 
was gradually left without an associate, as the heroes of the 
crusade retired from the world or from the war. The doge 
of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the fulness of years 
and glory, sunk into the grav.e. The marquis of l\Iontferrat 
was slowly recalled fronl the Peloponnesian war to the re- 
venge of Baldwin and the defence of Thessalonica. Some 
nice disputes of feudal homage and service were reconciled 
in a personal interview betwccn the cm peror and the king; 


30 See the story of this impostor from the French and Flemish 
writers in Ducange, lIi
t. de C. P. iii. Ð; anù th(' ridiculous faùles that 
were believed by the monks of St. Alban's, in :l\Iatthew l
aris, IIist. 
:Major, p. 271, 272. 


M. Petitot, in his preface to Villehardouin in the Collection des M:emoires, 
relatifs à l'Histoire de France, tom. i. p. 85, expresses .his belief in the 
first part of the" tragic legend." - M. 
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they were fil'mly united by lTIutual esteem and the COll1mon 
danger; and their alliance was s@aled by the nuptials of 
Henry with the daughter of the Italian prince. He soon de- 
plored the loss of his friend and father. At the persuasion of 
some faithful Greeks, Boniface made a bold and successful 
inroad among the hills of Rhodope: the Bulgarians tied on 
his approach; they assembled to þarass his retreat. On the 
intelligence that his rear was attacked, without waiting for 
any defensive armor, he leaped on horseback, couched his 
lance, and drove the enemies before him; but in the rash 
pursuit he was pierced with a lTIortal wound; and the head 
of the king of Thessalonica was presented to Calo-John, who 
enjoyed the honors, without the 111crit, of victory. It is here, 
at this melancholy event, that the pcn or the voice of Jeffrey 
of Villehardouin seems to drop or to expire; 31 and if he still 
exercised his 111ililary office of 111arshal of Romania, his s.ub- 
sequcnt exploits are buried in oblivion. 32 The character of 
Henry was not unequal to his arduous situation: in the siege 
of Constantinople, and beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved 
the fame of a valiant knight and 2- skilful commander; and 
his courage was tempered with a degree of prudence and 
mildness unknown to his Ì111petuous brother. In the double 
war against the Greeks of Asia and the Bulgarians of Europe, 
he was ever the foremoßt on shipboard or ún horseback i and 
though he cautiously provided for the success of his arms, 
the drooping Latins wcre often roused by his exan1ple to save 
and to sccond their fearless emperor. But such efforts, and 
some supplies of men and money from France, were of less 
avail than the errors, the cruplty, and death, of their most 
formidable adver::;ary. 'Yhen the despair of the Greek sub- 
jects invited Calv-John as their. deliverer, they hoped t1w.t he 
would pl:otect their liberty and adopt their laws: tney were 
soon taught to compare .the degrees of national ferocity, and 
to execrate the savage conqueror, who no longer disselnbled 


31 Yillehardouin, No. 2.57. I quote, "ith regret, this lamC'utable 
conclusion, where we lose at once the original hi'3tory, and the rich 
illustrations of Ducange. The last pa
e'3 may derive some light from 
Henr.,r's two epistles to Innocent IlL, (Gesta, c. lOG, 107.) 
32 The marshal was alive in 121
, but he probahly died soon after- 
wards, without returning to France
 (Ducange, Obsenatiolls sur Yille- 
hardouin, p. 238.) His fief of :\Ie
:.;inople, the gift of Boniface, was 
the ancient )Iax.imianopolis, which í10urisheù in the time of .A..mmia- 
nus }'Iarcellinus, among the cities of Thrace, (No. 141.) 
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his intention of dispeopling Thrace, of demolishing the eities, 
and of transplanting thë inhabitants beyond the Danube. 
:1\1any towns and villages of Thrace were already evacuated: 
a heap of ruins rnarked the place of Philippopolis, and a 
similar calamity was expected at Demotica and Adrianople, 
by the first authors of the revolt. They raised a cry of grief 
and repentance to the throne of Henry; the emperor alone 
had the magnanimity to forgive and trust them. No more 
than four hundred knights; with their sergeants and archers, 
could be assembled u.Qder his banner; and with this slender 
force he fought * and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, besides 
his infantry, was at the head of forty thousand horse. In 
this expedition, Henry felt the difference between a hostile 
and a friendly country: the remaining cities were preserved 
by his arms; and the savage, with shame and loss, was com- 
pelled to relinquish his prey. The siege of Thessalonica was 
the last of the evils which Calo-John inflicted or suflèred : he 
was stabbed in the night in his tent; and the general, perh
ps 
the assassin, who found him weltering in his blood, ascribed 
the blow, with general applause, to the lance of St. Deme- 
trius.3 3 . After several victories, the prudence of I-Ienry con- 
cluded an honorable peace with the successor of the tyrant, 
and with the Greek princes of Nice ånd Epirus. If he ceded 
some doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was reserved for 
himself and his feudatories; and his reign, which lasted only 
ten years, afforded a short interval of prosperity and peace. 
Far above the narrow policy of Bald win and Boniface, he 
freely intrusted to the Greeks the most important offices of 
the state and army; and this liberality of sentiment and prac- 
tice was the more seasonable, as the princes of Nice and 
Epirus had already learned to seduce and employ the mer- 
cenary valor of the Latins. It was the aim of Henry to 
unite and rewarù his deserving subjects, of every nation and 


33 The church of thi
 patron of The
salonica was scryed by the 
canons of the holy sepulchrc, aud containcd a diyine ointment which 
distilled daily and stupenÙou3 miracles, (Duca.nge, lEst. de C. !-). 
ii. 4.) 


· There was no battle. On the advance of the L:\.tins, John suddenly 
bro
e up his camp and retreated. The l.atins considered this unexpected 
dehve
'ance almost a miracle. Le Deau sUf{gests the probability that the 
defectlOu of the Comaus, who usually quitted the camp during the heats 
of summer, may have caused the flight of the Bulf{arians. :Kicetas, c. 8. 
Villehardouin, c. 225. Le Beau, vol. xyii. p. 212. -:i\I. 
10 * 
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language; but he appeared less solicitous to accomplish toe 
impracticable union of the two churches. Pelagius, the pope's 
legate, who acted as the sovereign of Constantinople, had in- 
terdicted the worship 'of the Greeks, and sternly imposed the 
payment of tithes, the double procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and a blind obedience to the Roman pontiff. As the weaker 
party, they pleaded the duties of conscience; and implored 
the rights of toleration: "Our bodies," they said, "are 
Cæsar's, but our souls belong only to God." The persecu- 
tion was checked by the firmness of the emperor: 34 and if 
we can believe that the same prince was poisoned by the 
Greeks themselves, we lnust entertain a contemptible idea of 
the sense and gratitude of mankind. His valor was a vulgar 
attribute, which he shared with ten thousand knights; but 
IIenry possessed the superior 
urage to oppose, in a super- 
stitious age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. In the 
cathedral of 81. Sophia he presumed to place his throne on 
thp right hand of the patriarch; and this presumption excited 
the sharpest censure of Pope Innocent the Third. By a sal- 
utary edict, one of the first examples of the laws of mort- 
main,' he prohibited the alienatie>n of fiefs: many of the 
Latins, desirous of returning to Europe, resigned their estates 
to the church for a spiritual or temporal reward; these holy 
lands were immediately discharged from military service, and 
a colony of soldiers ,vould have been gradually transformed 
into a college of priests. 35 
'The virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica, in the defence 
of that kingdom, and of an infant, the son of his friend 
Boniface. In the two first emperors of Constantinople the 
tî1ale line of the counts of Flanders was extinct. But their 
sister Yolande was the wife of a French prince, the lnothcr 
of a numerous progeny; and one of her daughters had 
Inarried Andrew king of Hungary, a brave and pious cham- 
pion of the cross. By seating him on the Byzantine throne, 


3' Acropolita (c. 17) observes the persecution of the legate, and the 
toleration of Henry, r E!!'ì,* as he calls him.) y.ì.1:å(l,
'a Y.IiHU7Ú!!ECE. 
3
 See the reign of HEXH.Y, in Ducange, (Ilist. de C. P. 1. i. c.35- 
41, 1. ii. c. 1-22,) who is much indebted to the Epistles of the Popes. 
Le lleau (lIist. du Bas Empire, tom. xxi. p. 120-122) has found, 
perhaps in Doutreman, some laws of Henry, which determined the 
@el'vice of fiefs, and the prerogatives of the emperor. 


· Or rather 'Ep(Ji]s. -}'I. 
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the barons of Romania would have acquired the f\Jr
ea of 
a neighboring and warlike 16ngdOlll ; but the prudellt Andrew 
revered the laws of succession; and the princess Yolande, 
with her husband Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, was 
invited by the Latins to assume the enlpire of the East. The 
royal birth of his .father, the noble origin of his mother, 
recornl11ended to the barons of France the first cousin of their 
king. His reputation was fair, his possessions were ample, 
and in the bloody crusade against the Albigeois, the soldiers 
and the priests had been abundantly satisfied of his zeal and 
valor. Vanity might applaud the elevation of a French el11- 
peror of Constantinopte; but prudence must pity, rather than 
envy, his treacherous and iU1aginary greatness. To assert 
and adorn his title, he was reduced to sell or mortgage the 
best of his patrimony. By these expedients, the liberality 
of his royal kinsman Philip Augustus, and the national spirit 
of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps at the head of 
one hundred and forty knights, and five thousand five hun- 
dred sergeal'\ts and archers. After some hesitation, Pope 
Honorius the Third was persuaded. to crown the successor 
of Constantine: but he performed the CereI110ny in a church 
without the walls, lest he should seem to imply or to bestow 
any right of sovereignty over the ancient capital of the em- 
pire. The Venetians had engaged to transport Peter and 
his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the empress, with her 
four children, to the Byzantine. palace; but they required, 
as the price of their service, that he. should recover Durazzo 
from the despot of Epirus. 1\1ichael Angelus, or COlnnenus, 
the first of his dynasty, had bequeathed the succession of h;,:; 
power and ambition to Theodore, his legitinlate brother, who 
already threatened and invaded the establishl11ents of the 
Latins. After discharging his debt by a fruitless assault, the 
emperor raised the siege to prosecute a long and perilous 
journey over land from Durazzo to 'l'hessalonica. He was 
soon lost in the n10untains of Epirus: the passf's were forti- 
fied; his provisions exhausted; he was delayed and deceived 
by a treacherous negotiation; and, after Peter of Courtenay 
and the Roman legate had been arrested in a banquet, the 
French troops, without leaders or hopes, were eager to ex- 
chalige their arms for the delusive promise of 111ercy anJ 
Dread. The Vatican thundered; and the impious Theodore 
was threatened with the vengeance of earth and heaven; but 
t.he captive emperor and his soldiers were forgotten, and the 
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reproaches of the pope are confined to the imprisonment of 
his Ie-gate. No sooner was he satisfied by the deliverance 
of the priest and a promise of spiritual obediencea than he 
pardoned and protected the despot of Epirus. IIis peremp- 
tory commands suspended the arùor of the V énetians and 
the king of I-Iungary; and it was only.þy a natural or un- 
timely death 36 that Peter of Courtenay was released from 
his hopeless captivity.37 
The long ignorance of his fate, and the presence of the 
lawful sovereign, of Yolande, his wife or widow, delayed 
the proclamation of a new emperor. Defore her death, and 
in the midst of her grief, she was d
livered of a són, who 
,vas named Baldwin,. the last and most unfortunate of the 
Latin princes of Constantinople. His birth endeared him to 
the barons of Romania; but his childhood would have pro- 
100
ged tRe troubles of a minority, and his claims were super- 
seded by the elder claims of his brethren. The first of these, 
Philip of Courtenay, who derived from his mother the in- 
heritance of Namur, had the wjSdOlTI to prefer the substance 
of a marquisate to the shadow of an empire; and on his 
refusal,. Robert, the second of the sons of Peter and Yolande, 
was called to the throne of Constantinople. \Varned by his 
father's mischance, he pursued his slow and secure journey 
through Germany and along the Da.nube: a passage was 
opened by his sister's marriqge \vith the king of Hungary; 
and the emperor Robert was crowned by the patriarch in 
the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his reign was an æra of 
calamity and disgrace; and the colony, as it was styled, of 
NEW FRANCE yielded on all sides to the Greeks of Ni.ce and 
Epirus. After a victory, which he owed to his perfidy rather 
than his courage, Theodore Angelus entered the kingdOlTI 
of Thessalonica, expelled the feeble Demetrius, the son of 


36 AcropoJita (c. 14) affirms, that Pcter of Courtenay died by the 
swor<.1, (f(!YOJ' 
tLtxaif.!<<ç Î'EJli a 8w;) but from his dark expres:;,ions, I 
should conclude a previous captivity, wç n
J'T<<ç üQð'I'J' VEO,41Wl<<Ç nUII;aul. 
on).,-, nital ay.EI
E(1/.. The Chronicle of Auxcrrc dela:r s thc emperor's 
death till the ycar 1219; and .Auxcrre is in the neighborhood of 
Courtenay. 
37 S<"e "the reign and death of Petcr of Courtenay, in Ducange. 
(Rist. de C. P. 1. Ïi. c. 22-28,) who fcebly striycs to excuse thc neg- 
lect of the emperor by Honorius III. 


.. 'Vhatcver may have been the fact, this can hardly be maùe out flOm 
the expressions of Acropolita. - 
1. 
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the marquis Boniface, erected his standard on the walls of 
Adrianople; and added, by his vanity, a third or a fourth 
name to the list of rival emperors. The relics of the Asiatic 
province were swept away by John Vataces, the son-in-law 
and successor of Theodore Lascaris, and who, in atrium.. 
phant reign of thirty-three years, displayed the virtues both 
of peace and war. Under his discipline, the swords of the 
French mercenaries we,e the most effectual instrument of 
his conquests, and their desertion from the service of their 
country was at once a symptom and a cause of the rising 
ascendant of the Greeks. By the construction of a fleet, he 
obtained the command oT the Hellespont, reduced the islands 
of Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of Candia, 
and intercepted the rare and }?arsimonious succors of the 
\Vest. Once, and once only, the Latin emperor sent an 
army against Vataces; and in the defeat of that aFtny, the 
veteran knights, the last of the original conquerors, were 
left on the field of battle. But the sllccess of a foreign 
enemy was less painful to the pusillanimous 
obert than 
the insolence of his Latin subjects, who confounded the 
weakness of the enlperor and of the empire. 1-lis pcrsonai 
misfortunes will prove the anarchy of the government and 
the ferociousness of the times. The amorous youth had 
neglected his Greek bride, t
e daughter of Vataces, to intro- 
duce, into the palace a beautiful 111aid, of a private, though 
noble, family of Artois; and her mother had been tempted 
by the lustre of the purple to forfeit her engagements with a 
gentleman of Burgundy. His love was converted into rage; 
he assembled his friends, forced the palace gates, threw the 
1110ther into the sea, and inhumanly cut off thp nose and lips 
()l' the wife or concubine of the emperor. In
tead of punish- 
ing the offenùer, the h;uons avowed and applauded the sav- 
age dced,38 which, as a princ.e an,l as a 111all, it was impossi- 
ble that Robprt. should forgive. 1-le escaped from the guilty 
city to implore the justice or compassion of the pope: the 
emperor was coolly exhorted to return to his station; before 
he could obey, he sunk. under the weight of grief, shame, 
and impotent rcsentment. 39 


38 l\Ia.rinus Sanutus (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1. ii. p. 4, c. 18, 
p. 73) is so much delighted with this bloody deed, that he has tran- 
scribed it in his margin as a bonum exemplum. Yet he acknowledges 
the damsel for the lawful wife of Hobert. 
19 See the reign of H.obert, in Ducange, (lEst. de C. P. 1. iii. c. 1 
-12.) 
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It was only in the age of chivalry, that valor could ascend 
from a private station to the thrones of Jerusalenl and Con- 
stantinople. The titular kingdom of Jerusalem had devolved 
to l\Iary, the daughter of Isabella and Conrad of 1\Iontferrat, 
and the granddaughter of Almeric or Amaury. She was 
given to John of Brienne, of a noble fmnily in Champagne, by 
the public vOÏce, and the judgment of Philip Augustus, who 
named him as the most worthy champion of the Holy Land. 40 
In the fifth crusade, he led a hundred thousand Latins to 
the conquest of Egypt: by hiln the siege of Damietta was 
achieved; and the subsequent failure was justly ascribed to 
the pride and avarice of !he legate. After the marriage of 
his daughter with Frederic the Second,41 he was provoked by 
the emperor's ingratitüde to accept the command of the army 
of the church; and though advanced in life, and despoiled of 
royalty, the sword and spirit of John of Brienne were still 
ready for the service of Christendom. In the seven years of 
his brother's reign, Baldwin of Courtenay had not emerged 
from a state of childhood, and the barons of Romania felt the 
strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the hands of a man 
and a hero. The veteran king of Jerusalem might have dis- 
dained the name and office of regent; they agreed to invest hilTI 
for his life with the title and prerogatives of emperor, on the 
sole condition, that Baldwin should marry his second daughter, 
and succeed at a mature age to the throne of Constantinople. 
The expectation, both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled 
hy the renown, the choice, and the presence of John of 
Brienne; and they admired his martial aspect, his green and 
vigorous age of Inore than fourscore years, and his size 
and stature, which surpassed the common measure of lTIan- 
kind. 42 But avarice, and the love of ease, appear to have 


40 Rex igitur Franciæ, deliherat.ione habità, respondit nuntüs, se 
daturum hominem Syriæ p
rtibus aptum; ill armis probum (preux) 
in bellis securum, in agcndis proviclulll, Johannem comitem Brennen- 
sern. Sanut. Secret. :Fidelium, 1. iii. p. xi. c. 4, p. 205. 
Iatthew 
Paris, p. 159. 
41 Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 380-385) discusses 
the marriage of Frederic II. with the daughter of John of Briellne, 
and the double union of the crowns of Naples and Jerusalem. 
42 Acropolita, c. 27. The historian was at that time a boy, and 
educated at Constantinople. In 1233, 'when he was eleven years old, 
his father broke the Latin chain, left a splendid fortune, and escaped 
to the Greek court of Nice, where his son" as rais
d to the highest 
honors. 
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chilled the ardor of enterprise::JIc his troops were disbanded, 
and two years rolled away without action or honor, till he was 
awakened by the dangerous alliance of VatacC's emperor of 

ice, and of .Azan king of Bulgaria. 'I'hey besieged Constan- 
tinople by sea and land, with an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men, and a fleet of three hundred ships of war; while 
the entire force of the Latin emperor was reduced to one hun.. 
dred and sixty knights, and a small addition of sergeants and 
archers. I tremble to relate, that instead of defËmding the 
CJty, the hero rnade a sally at the head of his cavalry; and 
that ûf forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, no nlore than 
three escaped from the edge of his invincible sword. Fired 
by his example, the infantry and the citjzens boarded the ves- 
sels that anchored close to the walls; and twenty-five were 
dragged in triumph into the harbor of Constantinople. .At the 
summons of "the emperor, the vassals and allies armed in her 
defence; broke through every obstacle that opposed their 
passage; and, in the succeeding year, obtained a second vic- 
tory over the same enemies. By the rude poets of the age, 
John of Brienne is compared to Hector, Roland, and Judas 
lVlachabæus : 43 but their credit, and his glory, receive some 
abatement frOll1 the silence of the Greeks. The empire was 
soon deprived of the last of her champions; and the dying 
monarch was ambitious to enter paradise in the habit of a 
Fraúciscan friar. 44 
Ifl the double victory of John of Briennc, I cannot discover 
the name or exploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had attained 


43 Philip 
Iouskes, biahop of Tournay, CA. D. 1274-1282,) has 
composed a poem, or rather a strin
 of Yer
e
, in bad old Flemish 
}'rench, on the Latin emperors of Constantinople, which Ducange has 
published at the end of Villchardouin; see p. 38, for the prowess of 
John of Brienne. 


N' .\if', E
tor, Roll' ne OgicTs 
Ne. Judas jIa .hilbplls Ii fif'rs 
Tant ne fit d'ilrll1('
 en e..tors 
Corn fist Ii Rois Jl'!wn>l eel JOTS 
Et il dcforo;; t't il dctlans 
La p ITU sa f()Tee ct FIt'S Rf'ni! 
ßt Ii harJilllcllt qu'il avoit. 
44 See the reign of John de Brienlle, in Ducange, Rist. de C. P. 
1. iii. c. 13-26. 


· J ohll de Brieulle, elected emperor 1229, wasted two years in prcpara 
tions, and did not arrive at Constantinople till 1231. Two years more 
glided away in inglorio\lS ina
tion: he then made some ineffecti, e wadike 
{'xpediti m
. Con'3tnntinople was not besieged till 1234. -.l\I. 
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. 
the age of military service, and who succeeded to the 1m 
perial dignity on the decease of his adoptive father. 45 rI'he 
royal youth was employed on a commission more suitable ta 
his temper; he was sent to visit the \Vestern courts, of the 
pope 1110re especially, and of the king of France; to excite 
their pity by the view of his innocence and distress; and to ob- 
tain S0111e supplies of men or money for the relief of the sinking 
empire. He thrice repeated these mendicant visits, in which 
he seemed to prolong his stay, and postpone his return; of 
the five-and-twenty years of his reign
 n greater nUl1lber were 
spent abroad than at home; and in no place did the emperor 
deem himself less free and secure than in his native countrv 
anú his capital. On some public occasions, hlS vanity miglît 
be soothed by the title of Augustus, and by the honors of the 
purple; and at the general council of Lyons, when Frederic 
the Second was excommunicated and deposed, his Orienta] 
colleague was enthroned on the right hand of the pope. BU"L 
how often was the exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar, 
humbled with scorn, insulted with pity, and degraded in his 
own eyes and those of the nations! In his first visit to Eng- 
land, he was stopped at Dover by a severe reprimand, that 

e should prC'sume, without leave, to enter an independent 
\.ÍngdOln. After some delay, Baldwin, however, was permit- 
ed to pursue his journey, was entertained with cold civility, 
and thankfully d('parted with a present of seven hundred 
lTIarks. 46 Fronl the a\'arice of Rome he coulù only obtain 
the prochl.lnation of a crusade, and a treasure of indulgences; 
a coin whose currency was depreciated by too frequent and 
indiscriminate abuse. His birth and 11lisfortunes recom- 
Inended him to the generosity of his cousin Louis the Ninth; 
but the martial zeal of the saint was diverted frOln Constanti- 
nople to Egypt and Palestine;. and the public and private 
poverty of Baldwin was alleviated, for a moment, by the 
alienation of the marquisate of Namur and the lordship of 
Courtenay, the last remains of his inheritance. 47 By such 


45 See the reign of Baldwin II. till his expulsion from Constanti- 
nople, in Ducange, lEst. de C. P.l. iv. c. 1-3'1, the enell. v. c. 1-33. 
46 :Matthew Paris relates the two visits of Baldwin II. to the Eng- 
lish court, p. 396, 637; his return to Gree.ce armat:\ manÍ\. p. 407 ; 
his letter" of hi
 nomen formidabile, &c., p. 481, (a passage which had 
cscaped Ducange;) his expulsion, p.8,30. 
47 Louis IX. disapproved and stopped the alicnation of Courtenay, 
(Ducange, 1. iv. c. 23.) It is now annexed to the l"o)'al demesne, 
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hameful or ruinous expedients, he once more returned to 
Romania., with a n army of thirty thousand soldieru, whose 
numbers were doubled in the apprehension of the Greeks. 
}lis first despatches to France and England announced his 
victories and his hopes: he had reduced the country round 
the capital to the distance of three days' journey; and if he 
succeeded against an important, though nameless, city, (most 
probably Chiorli,) the frontier would be safe and the passage 
accessible. But these expectations (if Baldwin was sincere) 
quickly vanished like a dream: the troops and treasures of 
France melted away in his unskilful hands; and the throne 
of the Latin emperor was protected by a dishðnorable alli- 
ance with the Turks and Co mans. To secure the former, he 
consented to best.Jw his niece on the unbelieving sultan of 
Cogni; to please the latter, he complied with their Pagan 
rites; a dog was sacrificed between the two armies; and the 
contracting parties tasted each other's blood,., as a pledge of 
their fidelity.48 In the palace, or prison, of Constantinople, 
the successor of Augu&tus delllolished the vacant houses for 
winter fuel, and stripped the lead from the churches for the 
daily expense of his family. Some usurious loans. were 
dealt with a scanty hand by the 111erchants of Italy; and 
Philip, his son and heir, wUß pawned at Venice as the security 
for a debt. 49 Thirst, hunger, and nakedness, are positive evils: 
but wealth is relative; and a prince who would be rich in II 
private station, may be exposed by the increase of his wants 
to all the anxiety and bittern.ess of poverty. 
But in this abject distress, the emperor and empire were 
still possessed of an ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic 
value from the superstition of the Christian world. The merit 
of the true cross was somewhat impaired by its frequent divis- 
ion; and a long captivity among the infidels might shed some 
suspi
ion on the fragments that were produced in the East 
and vVest. But another relic of the Passion was preserved 
in the Imperial chapel of Constantinople; and the crown of 


but granted for a term (enga.fJé) to the family of Boulainvilliers. 
Cuur';enay, in the election of X emours in the Isle de France, is a 
town of 900 inhahitantR, with the remains of R castle, pIélangcs tirés 
ù'un o Uramle niIJlinth<-'que, tom. xlv. p. 74-7ï.) 
4
 Joillville, p. 101, edit. du Louvre. A Coman prince, who died 
\:"itL.mt odt)tism, wa buric1 at the gates of Constantinople with a 
L=. 
rl' rclin ue of :ila ve:i ami horses. 
d Sunut. Secret. :Fidcl. Crucis, 1. ii. p. iv. c. 18, p. 73. 
YOLo VI. 11 
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thorns which ha i been placed on the head of Christ wa
 
eq uaIly precious and authentic. It had formerly been the 
practice of the Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a security, tho 
mummies of 11 eir parents; and both their honor and religion 
were bound for the redenlption of the pledge. In the samß 
manner, and in the absence of the emperor, the barons of 
iiomania borrowed the sum of thirteen thousand one hundred 
and thirty-four pieces of goid 50 on the credit of the holy 
crown: they failed in the performance of their contract; and 
. a rich Venetian; Nicholas Querini, undertook to satisfy their 
impatient cre
itors, on condition that the relic should be lodged 
at Venice, to become his absolute property, if it were not 
l.edeemed within a short and definite term. The barons ap- 
prised their sovereign oÏ the hard treaty and ilnpending loss; 
and as the empire could not afford a ransom of seven thou- 
sand pounds sterling, Baldwin was. anxious to snatch the prize 
from the Venetians, and to vest it with lTIOre honor and erool- 
Uluent in the hands of the 1110st Christian king. 51 Yet the 
negotiation was attended with SOBle delicacy. In the purchase 
of relics, the saint would have started at the guilt of simony; 
but if the mode of expression were changed, he might law- 
fully repay the debt, accept the gift, and acknowledge the 
obligation. I-Iis ambassadors, two Dominicans, were de- 
spatched to Venice to redeem and receive the holy crown, 
which had escaped the dangers of the sea and the galleys of 
V ataces. On opening a wooden box, they recognized the 
seals of the doge and barons, which were applied on a shrine 
of silver; and within this shrine the monument of the Pas- 
sion was enclosed in a golden vase. The reluctant Venetians 
yielded to justice and power: the emperor Frederic granted 
a free and honorable passage; the court of France advanced 
as far as Troyes in Champagne, to meet with devotion this 
inestimable relic: it was borne in triumph through. Paris by 
the king himself, barefuot, and in his shirt; and a free gift 
of ten thousand marks of siìver reconciled Baldwii1 to his 



o Under the 'words Perpm'us, PC17?era, ]l!lperpennn, Ducange is 

hort and vague: 1tIonetæ genus. From a corrupt passage of UUll- 
therus, (lIi:st. C. 1). c. 8, p. 10,) I guess that the Perpera was the 
nummus aurcm;, the fourth part of a mark of silver, or about ten 
8hillin
s sterlinn- in ,-alue. In lead it 'would be too contemptible. 

J For the tra
ls1ation of the holy cro'\\<-n, &c., from Constantinople 
to Paris, s
e Ducange (Hi:',t. ..de C J P. 1. iv. c. 11-14, 24, 3.3) aud 
171eury, (Hi8t. Eccles. t..:m. XVll. p. 201-201.) 
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loss. The success of this transaction ten1pted the Latin em- 
peror to offer with the same generosity the remaining furniture 
of his chapel; 52 a large and authentic portion of the true 
cr03S; the baby-linen of the Son of God, the lance, the sponge, 
and the chain, of his Passion; the rod of l\foses, and part of 
the skull of St. John the Baptist. For the reception of the:;8 
spiritual trc3.sures, twenty thousand n1ar1\:s were expended by 
St. Louis on a stately foundation, the holy chapel of Paris, on 
which the nluse of Boileau has be.stowed a comic inlll1ortality. 
The truth of such ren10te and ancient relics, which cannot be 
proved by any human testimony, must be admitted by those 
who believe in the miracles which they have performed. 
About the middle of the last age, an inveterate ulcer \vas 
touched and cured by a holy p1'ickle of the holy crown: 53 the 
prodigy is attested by the 1110st pious and enlightened Christians 
of France; nor wiU the fact be easily disproved, except by 
those who arc armed with a general antidote against religious 
credulity.5 4 
T'he Latins of Constantinople 55 were on all sides encom- 
passed and pressed; their sole hope, the last delay of their 
ruin, was in the division of their Greek and Bulgarian ene- 
mies; and of this hope they were deprivf'd by the superiol" 
arms and policy of Vataces, emperor of Nice. FrOln the 
Propontis to the rocky coast of Pamphylia, Asia was peaceful 
and prosperous under his reign; L\nd the events of every 



2 l\Ié1angc8 tirés d'ul1e Gra.nde Bibliothèque, tom. xliii. p. 201-- 
20t3. The Lutriu of Boileau exhibits the in
idc, the soul and manners 
of the Sainte Chapetle; alid many facts relative to tho institution are 
collected and explained by his commcntators, Brosset and De St. 

Iarc. 
53 It wa
 performed A. D. 1G,j6, :!\Iarch 
 1, on the niece of l")ascal; 
and that superior genius, with Arnauld, Nieolc, &c., were on the spot, 
to belieye and attest a miracle which confounded the Jesuits, and 
saved Port Royal, (a
uvres de Racine, tom. yi. p. 176-187, ill hie; 
eloquent History of Port Itoyal.) 
õ.1 Voltaire (Siècle de Loui:i XI'
. c. 3ï, a
uvr('
, tom. ix. p. 1 i8, 
179) strives to invalidate the fact: but lIumc, (Essa)ts, yol. ii. p. 483, 
48-1,) with more skill and 8UC'-'C:':;:, seizes tjlC b
ttterv, and turns the 
cannon agaiu:.;t his enemic'i. . 
:'3 The gradual losses of the I.atins may be traced in the third, 
fourth, and fifth book..; of the compilation of Dllcange : but of the 
Greek conquests he has dropped many circum!'tancf's, ,,'hich may be 
recovered from the larger hi
tory of George Acropolita, and the three 
first books of Nicephorus Gregora
, two writers of the l
yzantine 
flerieJ, who have had tJle good fortune to meet with lcill'llCd editors, 
J.eo Allatius 
t Rl)Ju", and John I
ni,"in in the 
\.(':=t.l('nn- of Insrrip- 
t.iOB'3 of Paris. . - 
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campaign extended his influence in Europe. The strong 
cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace were rescued 
from the Bulgarians; and their kingdom was circumscribed 
by its present and proper limits, along the southern banks of 
the Danube. The sole emperor of the. Romans could no 
longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a Comnenian prince of 
the \Vest, should presume to dispute or share the honors of 
the purple; and the humble Demetrius changed the colo!" of 
his buskins, and accepted with gratitude the appellation of 
despot. His own subjects were exasperated by his baseness 
and incapacity; they implored the protection of their supreme 
lord. After sonle. resistance, the kingdonl of Thessalonica 
was united to the empire of Nice; and Vataces r
igned 
without a conlpetitor from the Turkish borders to the Adriatic 
Gulf. The princes of Europe revered his nlerit and power; 
and had he subscribed an orthodox creed, it should seem that 
the pope would have abandoned without }'eluctance the Latin 
throne of Constantinople. But the death of Vataces, the 
short and busy reign of Theodore his son, and the helpless 
infancy of his grandson John, suspended the restoration of 
the Greeks. In the next chapter, I shall explain their domes- 
tic revolutions; in this place, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that the young prince was oppressed by the ambition of hig 
guardian and colleague, l\Iichael Palæologus, who displayed 
the virtues and vices that, belong to the foundel. of a new dy- 
nasty. The emperor Baldwin had flattered himself, that he 
might recover some provinces or cities by an impotent nego- 
tiation. I-Iis ambassadors were dismissed from Nice with 
1Y1Ockery and contempt. At every plåce which they named, 
Palæologus alleged some special reason, which. rendered it 
dear and valuable in his eyes: in the one he was born; in 
another he had been first promoted to military command; 
and in a third he had enjoyed, and hoped long to enjoy, the 
pleasures of the chase. " Anr1 what then do you propose to 
give us?" said the astonished deputies
 " Nothing," replied 
the Greek, " not a foot of land. If your master be desirous 
of peace, let him pay Ine, as an annual tribute, the sum 
\Vh
ch he receives from the trade and customs of Constan- 
tinople. On these terms, I may allow him to reign. If he 
refuses, it is war. I am not ignorant of the art of war, and I 
trust the event to God and my sword." 56 An expedition 


:18 GeOl'ge Acropolita, o. 78, p. 89, 90, edit. Pari.... 
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agamst the despot of Epirus was the first prelude of his arms. 
If a victory was foUowed by a defeat; if the race of the 
Comneni or Angeli survived in those moul-tains his efforts 
and his reign; the captivity of Villehardouin, prince of 
Achaia, deprived the Latins of the most active and powerful 
vassal of their expiring monarchy. The republics of Venice 
and Genoa disputed, in the first of their naval wars, the com. 
mand of the sea and the comnlerce of the East. Priùe 
and interest attached the Venetians to the defence of Con- 
stantinople; their rivals were tempted to promote the designs 
of her enemies, and the alliance of the Genoese with the 
schismatic conqueror provoked the indignation of the Latin 
ch u rch. 57 
Intent on his great object, the emperor 1\Iichael visited in 
person and strengthened the troops and fortifications of 
Thrace. The remains of the Latins were driven from their 
last possessions: he assaulted without success the suburb of 
Galata ; and corresponded with a perfidious baron, who proved 
unwilling, or 11ndble, to open the gates of the metropolis. 
'1'he next spring, his favorite general, Alexius Strategopulus, 
WhOll1 he had decorated with the title of Cæsar, passed the 
Hellespont with eight hundred horse and some infantry,58 on 
a secret expedition. His instructions enjoined him to ap- 
proach, to listen, to, watch, but not to risk any doubtful- or 
dangerous enterprise against the city. The adjacent territory 
between the Propontis and the Black Sea was cultivated by a 
hardy race of peasants and outlaws, exercised in arms, un- 
certain in their allegiance, but inclined by language, religion, 
and present advantage, to the party of the Greeks. They 
were styled the volunteers; 59 and by their free service the 
army of Alexius, with the regulars of Thrace and the Coman 


. 


67 The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, disguise the alliance 
and succor of the Genoese; but the fact is proved by the testimony 
of J. Villani (Chron. 1. VI. c. 71, in 1\Iuratori, Script. Rerum ItaLic a- 
rum, tom. xiii. p. 202, 203) and 'Villiam de N an gis, (Annales de St. 
Louis, p. 248, in the Louvre Joinville,) two impartial foreigners; and 
Urban IV. threatened to deprive Genoa of her archbishop. 
{)S Some precautions must be used in reconciling the discordant 
numbers; the 800 boldiers of Nicetas, the 25,000 of Spandugino, (apud 
Ducange, 1. v. c. 24;) the Greeks and Scythians of Acropolita; and 
the numerous army of :\Iichacl, in the Epistles of Pope HI"ban IV., 
(i. 129.) , 
69 eÛ'
f.la'f

wl. They are described and named by Pach)"mer, 
(1. Ü. c. 14.) 
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nuxiliarics,60 ,vas augmented to the number of five-and-twenty 
thousand men. By the ardor of the volunteers, and by his 
own ambition, the Cæsal' was stimulated to disobey the precise 
orders of his master, in the just confidence that success 
,,"auld plead his pardon and reward. The weakness of Con- 
stantinople, and the distress and terror of the Latins, were 
familiar to the observation of the volunteers; and they repre- 
seuted the present lTI0111ent as the lTIOst propitious to surprise 
and conquest. A rash youth, the new governOl' of the Ve- 
netian colony, had sailed away with thirty galleys, and the 
best of the French knights, on a wild expedition to Daphnu- 
sia, a town on the Black Sea, at the distance of forty leagues; * 
and the remaining Latins were without strength or suspicion. 
They were informed that ,Alexius had rassed the Hellespont; 
but their apprehensions were lulled by the smallness of his 
original numbers; and their imprudence had not watched 
the subsequent increase of his army. If he left his main 
body to second and support his operations, he might advance 
unperceived in the night with a chosen detachment. \Vhile 
SOlne applied scaling-ladders to the lowest part of the walls, 
they were secure -of an old Greek, who would introduce their 
companions through. a subterraneous passage into his house; 
they could soon on the inside break an entrance through the 
golden gate, which had been long obstructed; and the con- 
queror would be in the heart of the city before the Latins 
were conscious of their danger. After some debate, the 
Cæsar resigned himself to the faith of the yolunteers; they 
were trusty, bold, and successful; and in describing the plan, 
I have already related the execution and success. ti1 But no 
sooner had Alexius passed the threshold of the golden gate, 
than he trembled at his own rashness; he paused, he delib- 


60 It is needless to seek these Comans in the deserts of Tartal'v, or 
even of 
loldavia. A part of the horde had submitted to John ,'" ata- 
cp.s, and wa3 probably settled as a nursery of soldiers on some ,,'a
;te 
lands of Thrace, (Cantacuzen. 1. i. c. 
.) 
61 The 10s5 of Constantinople is briefly told by the I..atins : the con- 
quest is described with more satisfaction by the Greeks; by Acropoli- 
ta, (c. 85,) Pachymer, (1. ii. c. 20, 2ï,) NiCf'phorus Gregora
, (1. iv. 
c.l,2.) See Ducal
gc, Rist. de C. J:>.l. v. c.19-27. 


. Accurding to several authorities, particularly Abulfaradj. Chron. Arab. 
p 336, this was a stratagem on the part of the Greeks to weaken the gar- 
rison of Constantinople. The Greek commander od'ered to SUI render the 
town on the appearance of th(' Yenetians. - 
I. 
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erated; till the desperate volunteers urged hin1 forwards, by 
the assurance that in retreat lay the greatest and most inev- 
itable dangæ'. \Vhilst the Cæsar kept his regulars in firn1 
array, the Comans dispersed themselv
s on all sides; an 
alarm was sounded, and the threats of fire and pillage com- 
Delled the citizens to a decisive resolution. The Greeks of 
Constantinople rClTIem bered their native sovereigns; the Gen- 
oese 111erchants their recent alliance and Venetian foes; 
every quarter was in arms; and the air resounded ,
ith a 
general acclarnation of
' Long life and vict{}ry to :Michael 
and John, the august emperors of the R0111ans!" Their 
rival, Baldwin, was awakened by the sound; but the most 
pressing danger could not prompt him to draw his sword in 
the defence of a city which he deserted, perhaps, with 11101'e 
pleasure than regret: he fled frOln the palace to the sea- 
shore, where he descried the we]cOlne sails of the fleet re- 
turning from the vain and fruitless attempt on Daphnusia. 
Constantinople was irrecoverably lost; but the Latin emperor 
and the principal families mnbarked on board the Venetian 
galleys, and steered for the Isle of Eubæa, and afterwards 
for Italy, where the royal fugitive was entertained by the 
pope and Sicilian king with a lTIixture of contempt and pity. 
From the loss of Constantinople to his death, he consumed 
thirteen years, soliciting the Catholic powers to join in his 
restoration: the lesson had been familiar to his youth; nor 
was his last exile more indigent or shameful than his three 
former pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. I-fis son Philip 
was the heir of an ideal empire; and the pretensions of hi.
 
daughter Catherine were transported by her marriage to 
Charles of Valois, the brother of Philip the Fair, ldng of 
France. The house of Courtenay was represented in the 
female line by successive alliances, tin the title of emperor 
of Constantinople, too bulky and sonorous for a private name, 
lTIodestly expired in silence and oblivion. 62 
After this narrative of the expeditions of the Latins to Pal- 
estine and Constantinople, I cannot dismiss the subject without 
revolving the general consequences on the countries that 


62 See the three last books (1. v.-viii.) and the genealogical tables 
of Duoallge. In the year 138:l, the titular emperor of Constantinople 
was James de Baux, duke of Andria in the kingdom of Naples, the son 
of :Margaret, daughter of Catherine de Valois, daughter of Catherine. 
daughter of Philip, son of Baldwin II., (Ducange, 1. ,,-iii. c. 37, 38.) 
It is uncertain whether he left allY posterity. 
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were the scene, and on the nations that were the actors, of 
these memorable crusades.6 3 As soon as the a)'IDS of the 
Franks were withdrawn, the impressiõn, though not the nlcm. 
ory, was erased in the l\lahOll1etan realms of Egypt and 
Syria. The faithful disciples of the prophet were never 
ten1pted by a profane desire to study the laws or language of 
the idolaters; nor did the simplicity of their primitive man- 
ners receive the slightest alteration frOlß their intercourse in 
peace and war with the unknown strangers of the 'Vest. 
1"'he Greelis, who thought thelnselves "proud, but who were 
only vain, showed a disposition somewhat less inflexible. In 
the efforts fOl' the recovery of their empire, they emulated 
the valor, discipline, and tactics of their antagonists. The 
modern literature of the vVest they might justly despise; but 
its free Spil'it would instruct them in the rights of man; and 
some institutions of public and private life were adopted frorn 
the French. The correspondence of Constantinople and 
Italy diffused the knowledge .of the Latin tongue; and several 
of the fathers and classics were at length honored with a 
Greek version. 64 But the national and religious prejudices 
of the Orientals were inflamed by persecution, and the 
reign of the Latins confirmed the separation of the two 
churches. 
If we compare the rem of the crusades, the Latins of Eu- 
rope with the Greeks and Arabians, their respective degrees 
of knowledge, industry, and art, our rude ancestors must be 
content with the third rank in the scale of nations. Their 
successive improvement and present superiority may be 
ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, to an active and 
imitative spirit, unknown to thcir more polished riva]s
 who at 
that time were in a stationary or retrograde state. \Vith such 
a disposition, the Latins should have derived the most early 


83 Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion of the crusades, speaks of the 
kingdoms of the Franks, and those of the l' egroes, as equally un- 
known, (Prolegom. ad Geograph.) Had he not disdained the Latin 
language, how easily might the Syrian prince have found books and 
interpreters! 
64 A short and superficial account of these versions from Latin into 
Greek is given by Huet, (de Interpretatione et de claris Intcrpretibus, 
p. 131-135.) 
Iaximus Planudes, a monk of Constantinople, (A. D. 
1327-1353) has translated Cæsar's Commentaries, the Somnium 
Scipionis, the Metamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid, &c., (Fabric. nib 
Græc. tom. x. p. õ33.) 
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and essential benefits from a series of events which opened 
to their eyes the prospect of the \\-orld, and introduced them 
to a long and frequent intercourse with the rnore cultivatec 
regions of the East. The first and most obvious progress 
was in trade and manufactures, in the arts which are strongly 
prompted. by the thirst of wealth, the calls of necessity, and 
the gratification of the sense or vanity. An10ng the crowd 
of unthinking fanatics, a captive or a pilgrim might some- 
times observe the superior refinements of Cairo and Constan- 
tinople: the first importer of windmills 65 was the benefactor 
of nations; and if such blessings are enjoyed without any 
grateful remembrance, history has condescended to notice the 
more apparent luxuries of silk and sugar, which were trans- 
ported into Italy from Greece and Egypt. But the intellectu- 
al wants of the Latins were more slowly feJt and supplied; 
the ardor of studious curiosity was å\\-'akened in Europe by 
different causes and more recent events; and, in the age of 
the crusades, they viewed with careless indifference the liter- 
ature of the Gl=eeks and Arabians. Some rudiments of 
rnathematical and n1edicinal knowledge might be imparted in 
practice and in figures; necessity might produce .some inter- 
pt'{;ters for the grosser business of merchants and soldiers; 
but the commerce of the Orientals had not diffused the study 
and knowledge of their languages in the schools of Europe.6 G 
If a similar principle of religion repulsed the idiom of the 
Kot'an, it should have excited their patience and curiosity to 
understand the original text of the gospel; and the same 
grammar would have unfolded the sense of Plato and the 
beauties of Homer. Yet in a reign of sixty years, the Latins 
of Constantinople disdained the speech and learning of their 
subjects; and the manuscripts were the only treasures which 
the natives rnight enjoy without rapine or envy. Aristotle 
was indeed the oracle of the \Vestern universities, but it was 
a barbarous Aristotle; anù, instead of ascending to the foun- 
tain head, his Latin votaries humbly accepted a corrupt and 
remote version from the Jews and 1\1oors of Andalusia. The 


6õ \Vindmills, fir::;t invented in the dry country of Asia 
Iinor, were 
used in Normandy as parly as the year 110.j, (Vie priv('e des Fran- 
çoi:-;, tom. i. p. 4
, 4:3. Ducange, Ulo:;s. Latin. tom. iv. p. 474.) 
66 See the complaints of Roger Bacon, (Biographia lhitannica, yol. i. 
p. 41S, Kippis's edition.) IJ 13acon himself, or Gerhert, understood 
sonte Greek, they were prodigies, and o\ved nothing to the 
ommercc 
of the East. 
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principle of the crusades was a savage fanaticism; and the 
most important effects w<;re analogous to the cause. Each 
pilgrinl was ambitious to return with his sacred spoils, the 
relics of Greece and Palestine; 67 and each relic was preced- 
ed and followed by a train of 111iracles and visions. The 
belief of the Catholics was corrupted by new legends, their 
practice by new superstitions; and the establishment of the 
inq uisition, the mendicant orders of )l1onks and friars, the 
last abuse q.f indulgences, and the final progress of idolatry, 
flowed from the baleful fountain of the holy war. The active 
spirit of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their reason and 
religion; and if the ninth and tenth centuries were the times 
of darkness, the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of 
absurdity and L1.ble. 
In the profession of Christianity, in the- cultivation of a fer- 
tile land, the northerq conquerors of the Roman ell1pire insen- 
sibly mingled with the provincials, and rekindled the embers 
of the arts of antiquity. Their settlements about the age of 
Ch:Hlemagne had acquired some degree of order and stabil- 
ity, when they were ovenvheln1ed by new swarms of inva- 
ders, the, Nornlans, Saracens,68 and IIungarians, who re. 
plunged the western countries of Europe into their former 
s
ate of anarchy and barbarism. About the ele,'enth century, 
the second tempest had subsided by the expulsion or conver- 
sion of the enemies of Christendom: the tide of civilization, 
v...hich had so long ebbed, began to flow with a steady and 
accelerated course; and a fairer prospect was opened to the 
hopes and efforts of the rising generations. Great was the 
increase, and rapid the progress, during the two hundred 
years of the crusades; and some philosophers have applauded 
the propitious intluence of these holy wars, which appear to 
lîle to haye checked rather than forwarded the maturity of 
Europe.6 3 1'he lives and labors of millions, which were 


07 Such was the opinion of the great Leibllitz, (ffiuvres dc Fonte- 
nellc, tom. v. p. 458,) a master of the history of the middle ages. I 
shall only instance the pedigrce of the Carmelites, and the flight of 
the house of Loretto, which were both derived from Palestine. 
ti!3 If I rank the Saracens with the Barbarians, it is Olùy relat.ive to 
their wars, or rather inroads, in Italy and France, wherc thcir sole 
purpose was to plunder and dcstroy. _ 
69 On this interesting subjcct, the progresR of society in Europe, a 
strong ray of philosophical light has broke from Scotland in our own 
times; and it is with privatC', fiS wcll as public regard, that I I'cpeat 
'the names of Humc, Uobcrtscm, and Adam Smi!h. 
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buried in the East, would have been nlore profitabJy em- 
ployed in the improvement of their native country: the ac- 
cumulated stock of industry and wealth would have over- 
flowed in navigation and trade; and the Latins would have 
been enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly cor.re- 
spondence with the c1inlates of the East. In one respect I can 
indeed perceive the accidental operation of the crusades, not 
so 111uch in producing a benefit as in removing an evil. The 
larger portion of the inhabitants of Europe was chained to the 
soil, without freedom, or property, or knowledge; and the 
two orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, whose numbers were 
cOlnparatively small, alone deserved the nan1e of citizens and 
tnen. '"rhis oppressive system was supported by the acts of 
the clergy and the swords of the barons. The (1 uthority of 
the priests operated in the darker ages as a salutary antidote: 
they prevented the total extinction of letters, nÚtigatcd the 
1Ìerccness of the times, sheltered the poor and defenceless, 
and preserved or revived the peace and order of civil society. 
But the independence, rapine, and discord of the feudal lords 
were ullll1ixed with any sernblance of gooà; and every hope 
of industry and improvement was crushed by the iron weight 
of the martial aristocracy. Ampng the causes th.at under- 
mined that Gothic edifice, a conspicuous place 111ust be al- 
lowed to the crusades. The estates of the barons were 
dissipated, and their race was often extinguished, in these 
costly and perilous expeditions. Their poverty extorted from 
their pride those charters of freedom which unlocked the 
fetters of the slave, 
ccured the farm of the peasant and the 
shop of the artificer, and gradually restored a substance and a 
soul to the most numerous and useful part of the community. 
'"1'he conflagration which destroyed the tall and barren trees 
of the forest gave air and -scope to the vegptation of the 
smaller and nutritive plants of the !?oiL* 


· On the consequences of the crn
ad('<;, compare t})p '"alll.,I)lp E...,:\\' 
II eerell. that of :M, Choi....rul d' Aille<.'ollrt, anJ d ch:, ptnr :\Ir F.. :, 
"
la
lOmetanism Unveil"d." I may adll.irp to,;, g.'.lt\"Hl :n.... 1{'.."1l
1. 
ana mdustry, without plcdging myself to his \yild thcury ('f prulJhctn. 
mtc1llretatioll. - 
I. 
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Digression on the Family of Courtenay. 


THE purple of three en1perors, who have reigned at Con- 
stantinople, will authorize or excuse a digression on the origin 
and singular fortunes of the house of COURTENAY,70 in the 
three principal branches: I. Of Edessa; II. Of France; and 
III. Of England; of which the last only has surv.ived the rev- 
olutions of eight hundred years. 
I. Before the introduction of trade, which scatters riches, 
and of knowledge, \vhich èispels prejudice, the prerogative 
of birth is most strongly felt and n10st humbly acknowledged. 
In every age, the laws and manners of the Germans have 
discriminated the ranl{s of society: the dukes and counts, who 
shared the empire of Charlemagne, converted their office to 
an inheritance; and to his children, each feudal lord be- 
queathed his honor and his sword. The proudest families are 
content to lose, in the darkness of the middle ages, the trèe 
of their pedigree, which, however deep and lofty, must ulti- 
mately risc fronl a plebeian root; and their histoTians must 
descend ten centuries below the Christian æra, before they 
can ascertain any lineal succession by tbe evidence of sur- 
names, of arms, and of authentic records. "Vith the first 
rays of light,7
 we discern the nobility and opulence of Atho, 
a French knight; his nobility, in the rank and title of a name- 
less father; his opulence, in the foundation of the castle of 
Courtenay in the district of Gatinois, about fifty-six miles to 
the south of Paris. From the reign of Robert, the son of 
Hugh Capet, the barons of Courtenay are conspicuous among 
the immediate vassals of the crown; nnd Joscelin, the gland- 
son of A tho and a noble dame, is enrolled. an10ng the heroes 
of the first crusade. A domestic alliance (their HlOthers 
were sisters) attached hin1 to the standard of Baldwin of 


70 I haye applied, but not confineù, myself to A genealogicalllistory 
of tlte noble and illustriolt3 Pamily 0/' Courtenay. by Ezra Cleaveland, 
Tutor to Si'r JVilliam Courtenay, and Rectol. of IIonitun; l
on. 1735, in 
.folio. The first part is extracted from \rilliam of Tyre; the second 
from Bouchet's :French history; and the third from various memo- 
rials, public, provincial, and private, of the Courtenays of Devonshire. 
'The rector of IIoniton has more gratitude than industry, and more 
industry than criticism. 
71 The primitive l"ecord of the family is a passage of the continua- 
tor of Aimoin, a monk of :Fleury, who wrote ill the xiith century. 
::5ec his Chronicl(', in the Historians of France, (tom. xi. p. 276.) 
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Bruges, the second count of Eòessa; a princely fief, which 
he was worthy to receive, and able to maintain, announces 
the number of his martial followers; and after the departure 
of his cousin, Joscelin himself was invested with the county 
of Edessa on both sides of the Euphrates. By economy in 
peace, his territories were 
.eplenished with Latin and Syrian 
subjects; his magazines with corn, wi ne, and oil; his cas-tles 
with gold and silver, with arms and horses. In a holy war- 
fare of thirty years, he was alternately a conqueror and a 
captive: but he died like a soldier, in a horse litter at the 
head of his troops; and his last glance beheld the flight of 
the Turkish invaders who had presumed on his age and infirm- 
ities. His son and successor, of the same name, was less 
deficient in valor than in vigilance; but he sometimes forgot 
that dominion is acquired and maintained by the same arts. 
He challenged the hostility of the Turks, without securing 
the friendship of the prince of Antioch; and, amidst the 
peaceful luxury of 'rurbessel, in Syria,72 Joscelin neglected 
the defence of the Christian frontier beyond the Euphrates. 
In his absence, Zenghi, the first of the Atabeks, besieged and 
ðtonned his capital, Edessa, which was feebly defended by a 
timorous and disloyal crowd of Ori<:>ntals: the Franks were 
oppressed in a bold attempt for its recovery, and Courtenay 
ended his days in the prison of Aleppo. He still left a fair 
and ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks oppressed on 
all sides the weakness of a widow and orphan; and, for the 
equivalent of an annual pension, they resigned to the Greek 
emperor the charge of defending, and the shame of losing, 
the last relics of the Latin conquest. The countess-dowager 
of Edessa retired to Jerusaleln with her 1\vo children; the 
daughtet', Agnes, became the wife and mother of a king; the 
son, Joscelin the Third, accepted the ot1ìce of seneschal, the 
first of the kmgdom, and held his new estates in Palestine by 
the service of fifty knights. lfis name appears with honor in 
all the transactions of peace and war; but he finally vanishes 
in the fall of Jerusalem; and tbe name of Courtenay, in this 
Lranch of EJessa, was lost by the marriage of his two dau
h- 
ter:3 with a French and a German bat'on.'43 


7
 Turbesse!, or, as it is now styled, Telbcsher, is fixed by D' An- 
ville four-and-twenty miles from the gr('at passage oycr the Euphrates 
at Zeugma. 
73 His possessions are cli::itinguishccl in the Assises of Jerusalem 
(c. 326) among the fcudal tcnure
 cf the kingdom, which must therc- 
VOL. VI. 12 
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II. 'Vhile Joscelin reigned beyond the Euphrates, his elder 
brother :ì\1ilo, the son of Joscelin, the son of Atho, continued, 
near the Seine, to possess the castle of their fathers, which 
was at length inherited by Rainaud, or Reginald, the youngest 
of his three sons. Exan1ples of genius or virtue must be rare 
in the annals of the oldest families; and, in a ren10te age, 
their pride will embrace a deed of rapine and violence; such, 
however, as could not be perpetrated without sonle superior- 
ity of courage, or, at least, of .po\ver. A descendant of 
Reginald of Courtenay may blush for the public robber, who 
stripped and imprisoned several nlerchants, after they had 
satisfied the king's duties at Sens and Orleans. He will glory 
in the offence, since the bold offender could not be compelled 
to obedience and restitution, till the regent and the count of 
Champagne prepared to march against him at the head of an 
army.74 Reginald bestowed his estates on his eldest daugh- 
ter, and his daughter on the seventh son of King Louis the 
Fat; and their marriage was crowned with a numerous off- 
spring. \Ve might expect that a private should have merged 
in a royal name; and that the descendants of Peter of France 
and Elizabeth of Courtenay would have enjoyed the title and 
honors of princes of the blood. But this legitimate c1ain1 was 
long neglected, and finally denied; and the causes of their 
disgrace will represent the story of this second branch. 
1. Of all the families now extant, the most ancient", doubtless, 
and the most illustrious, is the house of France, which has 
occupied the sarne throne above eight hund red years, and de- 
scends, in a c1ear and lineal series of males, frorn the middle 
of the ninth century.75 In the age of the crusades, it was 
already revered both in the East and \Vest. But from 1-1 ugh 
Capet to the marriage of Peter, no more than five reigns or 
generations had elapsed; and so precarious was their title
 
that the eldest sons, as a necessary precaution, were previ- 
ously crowned during the lifetime of their fathers. The 


fore have been collected between the years 1153 and 1187. His pedi- 
gree may be found in the Lignages d'Outremer, c. 16. 
74 The rapine anù satisfaction of Reginald de Courtenay, are pre- 
l)osterously arranged in the Epistles of the ahbot and regent Suger, 
(cxiv. cxvi.,) the best memorials of the age, (Duchesne, Scriptol'e
 
Rist. Franc. tom. iy. p. 530.) 
7ã In the beginning of the xith century, vftcr naming the father 
and grandfather of Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to add, 
eujus genus valde in-ante reperitur ohscurum. Yet we are assured 
that the grÐat-
ralldfather of Hugh Capet wag Robert the Strong. 
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peers of France have long maintained their precedency be- 
fore the younger branches of the royal line, nor had the 
princes of the blood, in the twelfth century, acquired that 
hereditary lustre which is now aiffused over the Inost remote 
candidates for the succession. 2. The b3.rôns of Courtenay 
Inust have stood high in their own estimation, and in that of 
the .world, since they could impose on the son of a king the 
obligation of adopting for himself and all his descendants the 
name and arms of their daughter and his wife. In the mar- 
riage of an heiress with her inferior or her equal, such ex- 
change was often required and allowed: but as they continued 
to diverge fron1 the regal stem, the sons of Louis the Fat 
were insensibly confounded with their Inaternal ancestors; 
and the new Courtenays might deserve to forfeit the honors 
of their birth, which a motive of interest had tempted them 
to renonnce. 3. The shame was far more permanent than 
the reward, and a nlomentary blaze was followed by a long 
darkness. The eldest son of these nuptials, Peter of Courte- 
nay, had married, as I have already mentioned, the sister of 
the counts of Flanders, the two first emperors of Constanti- 
nople: he rashly accepted the invitation of the barons of 
Romania; his two sons, Robert and Baldwin, successively held 
and lost the remains of the Latin empire in the East, and 
the granddaughter of Baldwin the Second again Iningled her 
blood with the blood of France and of Valois. '1'0 support 
the expenses of a troubled and transitory reign, their patri- 
monial estates were mortgaged or sold; and the last emper- 
ors of Constantinople dèpended on the annual charity of Rome 
and Naples. 
'Vhile the elder brothers dissipated their wealth in romantic 
adventures, and the castle of Courtenay was profaned by a 
plebeian owner, the younger branches of that adopted nalTIe 


count of Anjou, (A. D. 863-873,) a noble Frank of Neustria, Neu- 
stricus . . . generosæ stirpis, who was slain in the defence of his coun- 
try against the N Ol'mans, dum patriæ fines tuebatur. Beyond Robert, 
all is conjecture or fable. It is a probable conjecture, that the third 
race dcscended from the second by Childcbrand, the brother of Charles 
1.1artel. It is an absurd fable, that the second was allied to the first 
by the marriage of Ansbert, a Homan senator and the ancestor of St. 
l..rnoul, with Blitilde, a daughter of Clotaire I. The Saxon origin 
of the house of France is an ancient but incrediblc opinion. See a 
judicious memoir of !'I. Foncemagne, ()Iemoires de l' Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xx. p.548-57a.) He had promised to declare his 
own ovinion in a sccond memoir, which has never appeared, 
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were propagated and multipEed. But their splendor was 
clouded by poverty and time: after the decease of Robert, 
great butler of France, they descended from princes to 
barons; the next generations were confounded with the sim- 
ple gentry; the descendants of Hugh Capet could no longer 
be visible in the rural lords of Tanlay and of Champignelles. 
The more adventurous embraced without dishonor the pro- 
fession of a soldier: the least active and opulent might sink, 
like their cousins of the branch of Dreux, into the condition 
of peasants. Their royal descent, in a dark period of fou] 
hundred years, became each day 1110re obsolete and ambigu- 
ous; and their pedigree, instead of being enroUed in the 
annals of the kingdOln, Inust be painfully searched by the 
111inute diligence of heralds and genealogists. It was not till 
the end of the sixteenth century, on the accession of a family 
almost as remote as their own, that the princely spirit of the 
Courtenays again revived; and the question of the nobility 
provoked them to ascertain the royalty of their blood. They 
appealed to the justice and compassion of Henry the Fourth; 
obtained a favorable opinion from hventy lawyers of Italy 
and Germany, and modestly compared themselves to the de- 
scendants of King David, whose prerogatives were not im- 
paired by the lapse of ages or the trade of a carpenter. 76 
But ev
ry ear was deaf, and every circumstance was adverse, 
to their lawful claims. The Bourbon kings were justified by 
the neglect of the Valois; the princes of the blood, more 
recent and lofty, disdained the alliance of this humble kin- 
dred: the parliament, without denying their proofs, eluded a 
dangerous precedent by an arbitrary distinction, and estab- 
lished St. Louis as the first father of the royal line. 77 A 


'16 Of the various petitions, apologies, &c., published by the pi'inces 
of Courtenay, I have ::;een the three following, all in octavo: 1. Do 
Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay: addita sunt Rcsponsa cele- 
berrimorum 
uropæ Jurisconsultorum; Paris, 1607. 2. Heprcscnta- 
tion du Proeedé tenfi a l'instanee faicte devant Ie Roi, par Messieurs 
de Courtenay, pour la conservation de rHonneur et Dignité de leur 

laison, branche de la royalle "Maison de :Franee; à Paris, 161:3. 
3. Representation du subject qui a porté Messieurs de Salles ct de 
l"ravillc, de la :l\Iaison de Courtenay, à se retirer hors du lloyaume, 
161<1:. It was a homicide, for which the Courtenays expected to be 
pardoned, or trieù, as princes of the blood. 
77 The sense of the parliaments is thus expressed by Thuanus I 
Principis nomen nusquam in Gallià tributum, nisi iis .qui per mares e 
regibus Rostris originem repetunt; qui nunc tantum a Ludoyico l}.ono 


-.. 
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repetltJOO of cOlnplaints and protests was repeatedly disre- 
garded; and the hopeless pursuit was terminated in the 
Pl'esent century by the death of the last male of the family.7t. 
'fheir painful and anxious situation was alleviated by the pride 
of conscious virtue: they sternly rejected the temptations of 
fortune and favor; and a dying Courtenay woulù have sacri- 
ficed his son, if the youth could have renounced, for any 
temporal ipterest, the right and title of a legitilnate prince of 
the blood of France. 79 
III. According to the old register of Ford Abbey, the Cour- 
tenavs of Devonshire are descended from Prince Florus, the 
second son of Peter, and the grandson of Louis the Fat.8 o 
This fable of the grateful or venal monks was too respectfully 
entertained by our antiquaries, Cambden 81 and Dugdale: 82 
but it is so clearly repugnant to truth and time, that the ra- 
tional pride of the family now refuses to accept this imaginary 
founder. Their most faithful historians believe, that, after 
giving his daughter to the king's son, Reginald of Courtenay 
abandoned his possessions in France, and obtained ff0111 the 


beatæ memoriæ numerantur; nam Cortinæi et Drocenses, a Luclovico 
crasso genus ducentes, hoclie inter eos minime recensentur. A dis- 
tinction of expediency rather than justice. The sanctity of Louis IX. 
could not invest him with any special prerogative, and all the de- 
scendants of Hugh Capet must be included in his original compact 
with the French nation. 
78 The last male of the Courtenays 'was Charles Roger, who died in 
the year 1730, without leaving any sons. The la
t female was Helene 
de Courtenay, 'who married Louis de Deaufremont. Her title of 
Princesse du Sang Royal de France was suppressed (February 7th, 
1737) by an arrêt of the parliament of Paris. 
79 The singular anecdote to which I allude is related in the Recueil 
des Pieces illteressantes et peu connues, plaestricht, 1786, in 4: vol
. 
12mo.;) and the unknown editor quotes his author, who had received 
it from Helene de Courtenay, marquise de Deaufremont. 
8u Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, yol. i. p. 786. Yet this fable 
must have been invented before the reign of E...lward III. The pro- 
fuse devotion of the three first generations to Ford Abbey. was fol- 
lowed by oppression on one side and ingratitude on the other; and in 
the sixth generation, the monks ceased to register the births, actions, 
and deaths of their patrons. 
81 In his Britannia. in the list of the earls of Devonshire. His 
expression, e regio sanguine ort08 credunt, betrays, however, some 
doubt or suspicion. 
82 In his Baronage, P. i. p. 634, he referB to his own 
Ionasticon. 
Should he not have corrected the register of Ford Abbey, and annihi- 
lated the phantom Floru5, by the unquestionable evidence of tho 
French historians? 


12
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English monarch a second wife and a new inheritance. It is 
certain, at least, that Henry the Second distinguished in hi& 
can1ps and councils a Reginald, of the name and anTIS, and, 
as it may be fairly presumed, of" the genuine race, uf the 
Courtenays of France. The right of wardship enabled a 
feudal lord to reward his vassal with the rnarrÏL1ge and estate 
of a noble heiress; and Reginald of Courtenay acquired a 
fair establishment in Devonshire, where his posterity has been 
seated above six hundred years.8 3 From a No1'Í11an baron, 
Baldwin de Brioniis, who had been invested by the Conqueror, 
Hawise, the wife of Reginald,. derived the honor of Oke- 
hampton, which was held by the service of ninety-three 
knights; and a female might claim the nlanly offices of 
hereditary viscount or sheriff, and of captain of the royal 
castle of Exeter. Their son Robert married the sister of the 
earl of Devon: at the end of a century, on the failurn of the 
family of Rivers,84 his great-grandson, IIugh the Second, 
succeeded to a title which was still considered as a territorial 
dignity; and. twelve earls of Devonshire, of the na111e of 
Courtenay, have flourished in a period of two hundred and 
twenty years. They were ranked among the chief of the 
barons of the realm; nor was it till after a strenuous dispute, 
that they yielded to the fief of Arundel the first place in the 
parliament of England: their alliances were contracted with 
the noblest families, the Veres, Despensers, St. Johns, Talbots" 
Bohuns, and even the Plantagenets themselves; and in a con- 
test with John of Lancaster, a Courtenay, bishop of London, 
and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, nlight be accused 
of profane confidence in the strength and number of his kin- 
dreò. In peace, the earls of Devon resided in their nunlerous 
caðtles and 111ano1'S of the west; their ample revenue was 
alJprop1'iateù to devotion anù hospitality; and the epitaph of 
Edward, surnan1ed frorn his misfortune, the blind, from his 
virtues, the good, earl, inculcates with much ingenuity a moral 
sentence, which 111ay, however, be abused by thoughtless 
generosity. After a grateful conlmemoratÏon of the fifty-five 


83 Besidcs the third and most valuable book of Cleaveland's His- 
tory, I have consultcd Dugdale, the fathcr of our gcncalogical science, 
(Ðaronagc, P. i. p. 634-ö43.) 
tH This great family, de Ripuariis, lle Redvers, de Rivcrs, ended, in 
Edward the Fifth's time', in Isabella de Fortibus, a famous and potent 
dowager, who long survived hér brother and husband, (Dugdale, Bax.. 
ODftge, P. i. p. 2.54-257.) 
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ycar
 of union and happiness which he enjoyed with Mabel 
his wife, the good earl thus speaks frOlTI the tomb:- 


"'Vhat we gave, we have; 
"\Vhat we spent, we had; 
'Vhat we left, we lost." 8ã 


But tneir losses, in this sense, were far superior to their gifts 
and expenses; and their heirs, not Jess than the poor, w.ere 
the objects of their paternal care. The SU111S which they 
paid for Ii very and seizin attest the greatness of their posses- 
sions; and several estates have remained in their family 
since the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In war, the 
Courtenays of England fulfilled the duties, and deserved the 
honors, of chivalry. They were often intrusted .to levy and 
command the militia of Devonshire and Cornwall; they often 
attended their supreme lord to the borders of Scotland; and 
in foreign service, for a s11 pulated price, they sometimes 
Inaintained fourscore men-at-arms and as many archers. By 
sea and land they fought under the standard of the Ed wards 
and Henries: their names are conspicuous in battles, in tour- 
naments, and in the original list of the Order of the Garter; 
three brothers shared the Spanish victory of the Black Prince; 
and in the lapse of six generations, the English Courtenays 
had learned to despise the nation and country from which 
they derived their origin. In the quarrel of the two roses, 
the earls of Devon adhered to the house of Lancaster; and 
three brothers successively died either in the field or on the 
scaffold. Their honors and estates were restored by I-Ienry 
the Sev
nth; a daughter of Edward the Fourth was not dis- 
graced by the nuptials of a Courtenay; their son, who \vas 
created marquis of Exeter, enjoyed the favor of his cousin 
Henry the Eighth; and in the cmnp of Cloth of Gold, he 
broke a lance against the French monarch. But the favor of 
lIenry was the prelude of disgrace; his disgrace was the 
signal of death; and of the victims "Of the jealous tyrant, the 
marq uis of Exeter is one of the most noble and guiltless. 
flis son Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, and died in 
exile a
 Padua; and the secret love of Qupen :Mary, whom 
he slighted, perhaps for the prince
s Elizabeth, has shed a 


85 Cleaveland, p. 142. By some it is assigned to a Rivers earl of 
Devon; but the English denotes the xvth, rather than the xiüth, 
century. 
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l'om
ntic color on the story of this beautiful youth. The 
relics of his patrimony were conveyed into strange families 
by the l11arriages of his four aunts; and his personal honors, 
as if they had been legally extinct, were revived by the patents 
of succeeding princes. But there stiU survived a lineal de- 
scendant of Hugh, the first earl of Devon, a younger branch 
of the Courtenays, who have been seated at Powderhal11 
Castle above four hundred years, from the reign of Edward 
the Third to the present hour. Their estates have been in- 
creased by the grant and improvement of lands in Ireland, 
and they have been recently restored to the honors of the 
peerage. Yet the Courtenays still retain the plamtive motto, 
which asserts the innocence, and deplores the fall, of their 
ancient house.8 6 \Vhile they sigh for past greatness, they 
are doubtless sensible of present blessings: in the long series 
of the Courtenay annals, the most splendid æra is likewise 
the most unfortunate; nor can an opulent peer of Britain be 
inclined to envy the emperors of Constantinople, who wan- 
dered over Europe to solicit alms for the support of their 
dignity and the defence of their capital. 


86 Ubi laps1ts! Quid feci! a motto which was probably adopted b)" 
the Powderham branch, after the loss of the earldom of Devonshire, 
&c. The primitive arms of the Courtenays were, Or, three torteuux, 
Gules, which seem to denote their affinity with Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and the ancient counts of .Boulogne. 


. 
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CIJAPTER LXIÍ. 


THE GREEK El\IPERORS OF NICE AND CONSTANTINOPLE.- 
ELEVATION AND REIGN OF l\1ICHAEL P AL.ÆOLOGUS. - HIS 
FALSE UNION WITH THE POPE AND THE LATIN CHURCH.- 
HOSTILE DESIGNS OF CHARLES OF ANJOU. - REVOLT OF 
SICILY. - WAR OF THE CATALANS IN ASIA AND GREECE.- 
REVOLUTIONS AND PRESENT STATE OF ATHENS. 


THE loss of Constantinople restored a .momentary vigor 
to the Greeks. From their palaces, the princes and nobles 
were driven into the field; and the fragments of the falling 
monarchy were grasped by the hands of the most vigorous or 
the most skilful candidates. In the long and barren pages of 
the Byzantine annals,I it would not be an easy task to equal 
the two characters of Theodore Lascaris and John Ducas 
Vataces,2 who rf'planted and upheld the Roman standard at 
Nice in Bithynia. The difference of their virtues was happily 
suited to the .diversity of their situation. In his first eHorts, 
the fugitive Lascaris comlnanded only three cities and two 
thousand soldiers: his reign was the season of generous and 
active despair: in every nlÍlitary operation he staked his life 
and crown; and his enemies, of the Hellespont and the l\fæ- 
ander, 'were surprised by his celerity and subdued by his. 
boldness. A victorious reign of eighteen years expanded the 
principality of Nice to the magnitude of an empire. The 
t"h":)ne of his successor and son-in-law V ataces was founded 
on a more solid basis, a larger scope, and rnore plentiful 


1 For the reigns of the Nicene emperors, more especially of John 
Vataces and his son, their minister, George Acropolita, is the only 
genuine contemporary; but George Pa.chym('r returneel to Constanti- 
nople with the Greeks at the age of nineteen, (Hanckius (h
 Script. 
J3yzant. c. 33, 34, p. 5lÌ4-578. Fabric. Bihliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 
448-4GO.) Yet the history of Nicephoru3 Gre
ora3, though of the 
:xivth century, is a valuable narrative from the taking of Constantino- 
ple by the Latins. 
.2 Nicephorus. Gregoras (1. ii. c. 1) distinguishes between the ò
Eta 
óQ
uJ of Lascaris, and the H
aniðuu of Vataccs. The two portraits are 
in a veT). good style. 
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i"eSOUrces; and it was the temper, as wen us the interest, of 
Vataces to calculate the l"isk, to expect the moment, and to 
insure the success, of his ambitious designs. In the fl<?cline 
of the Latins, I have brieHy exposed the prog)'ess of the 
Greeks; the prudent and gradual aùvances of a conqueror, 
who, in a reign of thirty-three years, rescued the provinces 
from national anù foreign usurpers, till he pressed on all sides 
the Ilnperial city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which must 
fall at the first stroke of the axe. But his interior aud peace- 
fl11 administration is still more deserving of notice and praise. 3 
The calmnities of the tilnes had wasted the numbers and the 
substance of the Greeks; the motives and the means of agri- 
culture were extirpated; and the most fertile lands were left 
without cultivation or inhabitants. A portion of this vacant 
property was occupied and improved by the command, and 
for the benefit, of the emperor: a powerful hand and a vigi- 
lant eye supplied and surpassed, by a skilful managelnent, 
the minute diligence of a private farmer: the royal domain 
became the garden and granary of Asia; and without impov- 
erishing the people, the sovereign acquired a fund of innocent 
and productive wealth. According to the nature of the soil, 
his lands were sown with corn or planted with vines; the 
pastures were filled with horses and oxen, with sheep and 
hogs; and when Vataces presented to the empress a crown 
of diamonds and pearls, he inforn1ed her, with a smile, that 
this precious ornan1ent arose from the sale of the eggs of his 
innumerable poultry. The produce of his dOlnain was appliec1 
to the maintenance of his palace and hospitals, the calls of 
dianity and benevolence: the lesson was still 1110re useful 
o . 
than the revenue: the plough was restored to its ancient secu- 
rity and honor; and the nobles '"ere taught to seek a sure 
and independent revenue from their estates, instead of adorn- 
ing their splendid beggary by the oppression of the people, 
or (what is almost the same) by the favors of the court. The 
superfluous stock of corn and cattle was eagerly purchased 
by the Turks, with whon1 Vataces preserved a strict and sin- 
cere alliance; but he discouraged the importation of foreign 
manufactures, the costly silks of the East, ahd the curious 
labors of the Italian looms. "The demands of nature and 


3 Pachympr, 1. i. c. 23, 24. Xic. Greg. 1. ii. c. 6. The reader of 
the Ðyzantines mu
t oblierve how rarely we are indulged with sucl 
precious details. 
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necessity,' was he accustomed to say," are indispensable; 
but the influence of fashion 111ay rise and sink at the breath 
of a monarch;" and both his precept and example recom- 
mended simplicity of manners and the use of domestic indus- 
try. The education of youth and the revival of learning were 
the most serious objects of bis care; and, without deciding 
the precedency, he pronounced with truth, that a prioce and 
a philosopher 4 are the two nlOst enlÍnent character
 of human 

ociety. His first wife was Irene, the daughter of Theodore 
Lascaris, a woman more illustrious by her personallTIerit, the 
n1Ìldee virtues of her sex, than by the blood of the Angeli and 
Comneni, that flowed in her veins, and translnitted the in- 
heritance of the empirc. After her death he was contracted 
to Anne, or Constance, a l1aturaf daughter of the emperor 
Frederic * the Second; but as the bride had not attained thc 
years of puberty, Vataces placed in his solitary bed an Italian 
damsel of her train; and his amorous weakness bestowed 
on the concubine the honors, though not the title, of lawful 
empress. I-lis frailty was censured as a flagitious and danl- 
nab Ie sin by the monks; and their rude invectives exercised 
and displayed the patience of the royal lover. A philosophic 
age may excuse a single vice, which was redeemed by a 
crowd of virtues; and in the review of his faults, anò the 1110re 
intemperate passions of Lascaris, the judgment of their con- 
temporaries was softened by gratitude to the sccond founders 
of the empire.5 The slavcs of the Latins, without law or 
peace, applauded the happiness of their brethren who had 
resumed their national freedom; and Vataces employed thE' 
laudable policy of convincing the Greeks of every dominion 
that it was their interest to be cnrolled in the number of his 
subjects. 
A strong shade of degeneracy is visible between John 
Vataces and his son Theodore; between the founder who 
sustained the weight, and the hcir who enjoyed the splendor, 
of the Imperial crown.6 Yet the charactet' of Theodorc was 


4 .l\]ÓJ'Ol, ï
(Q ((Îr
1'í()IV (o.tJQCVlTWJ! ÒJ Ú,U(J.(íTÓTa.íOI fhto").fl"C; Y.H
 (1,/j.Ó(íOCroc;. 
(Greg. Acropol. e. 32.) The emperor, in a familiar conversation, 
examined and encour
3ed the studies of his future logothete. 
;) Compare ACl'opolita, (c. 18,52,) and the two first books of Xiceph- 
orU8 Uregoras. 
6 A !")er:siall saying, that Cyrus was the father, anù Darius the 


· Sister of Manfreù, afte-rward
 king of Naples Nic. Gr
g. p. 45. -:M. 
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not devoid of energy; he had been educated in the school 
of his father, in the exercise of war and hunting; Constanti- 
nople was yet spared; but in the three years of a short reign, 
he thrice led his armies into the heart of Bulgaria. His vir- 
tues were sullied by a choleric and suspicious temper: the 
first of these 111ay be ascribed to the ignorance of control; 
and the. second might naturally arise fr01TI a dark and im- 
perfect view of the corruption of n1ankind. On a march in 
Bulgaria, he consulted on a question of policy his principal 
ministers; and the Greek logothete, George Acropolita, pre- 
sumed to offend him by the declaration of a free and honest 
opinion. The elTIperOr half unsheathed his cimeter; but his 
more deliberate rage reserved A.cropolita for a baser punish- 
rnent. One of the first officers of the empire was ordered to 
dismount, stripped of his robes, and extended on the ground 
in the presence of the prince and army. In this posture he 
was chastised with so 111any and such heavy blows frOl11 the 
clubs of 1\vo guards or executioners, that when Theodore 
commanded them to cease, the great logothete was scarcely 
able to rise and crawl away to his tent. After a seclusion of 
some days, he was recalled by a peremptory 111andate to his 
scat in council; and so dead were the Greeks to the sense of 
honor and shame, that it is from the narrative of the sufferer 
himself that we acquire the knowledge of his disgrace. 7 The 
cruelty of the emperor was exasperated by the pangs of sick- 
ness, the npproach of a premature end, and the suspicion of 
poison and magic. The lives and fortunes, the eyes and 
limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles, were sacrificed to each 
sally of passion; and before he died, the son of Vataces 
might deserve fr01n the people, or at least from the court, 
the appellation of tyrant. A matron of the family of the 
Palæologi had provoked his anger by refusing to bestow her 
beauteous daughter on the vile plebeian who was recommend- 
ed by his caprice. 'Vithout regard to her birth or age, her 


master, of his suhject
, was applied to Vataces and his son. But Pa- 
chymer (1. i. c. 23) has mistaken the mild Darins for the cruel Cmn- 
byse", despot or tyrant of his people. .By the institution of taxes, 
Darius had. incurred the less odiou:" but more contemptible, name of 
J(
iT "l'Jc, merchant or broker, (Herodotus, iii. 8D.) 
7 Acropolita (c. 63) seem:,; to ad.mire his own firmness. in sustaining 
a beatin
, and not returning to council till he was call('d. He relate's 
the exploits of Theodore, and his own services, from c. 53 to c. 74 
of his history. See the third book of 
icephorus Gn'goras. 
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body, as high as the neck, was enclosed in a sack with several 
cats, who were -pricked with pins to irritate their fury against 
their unfortunate fellow-captive. In his last hours the enl- 
peror testified a wish to forgive and be forgiven, a just anxiety 
for the fate of John his son and successor, who, at the age of 
eight years, was condemned to the dangers of a long minority. 
flis last choice intrusted the office of guardian to the sanctity 
of the patriarch Arsenius, and to the courage of George 
l\Iuzalon, the great domf'stic, who was equally distinguished 
by the royal fa\-or and the public hatred. Since their con- 
nection with the Latins, the names and privileges of heredi- 
tary rank had insinuated themselves into the Greek monarchy; 
and the noble families 8 were provoked by the elevation of a 
worthless favorite, to whose influence they imputed the errors 
and calamities of the late reign. In the first council, after 
the emperor's death, 1\fuzalon, from a lofty throne, pronounced 
a labored apology of his conduct and intentions: his modes- 
ty was subdued by a unanimous assurance of esteem and 
fidelity; and his most inveterate enemies were the loudest to 
salute him as the guardian and savior of the ROlnans. Eight 
days were sufficient to prepare the execution of the conspira- .. 
cy. On the ninth, the ohsequies of the deceased monarch 
were solemnized in the cathedral of lVfagnesia,9 an Asiatic 
city, where he expired, on the banks of the flermus, and at 
the foot of 1\Iount Sipylus. The holy rites were interrupted 
by a sedition of the guards; l\Iuzalon, his brothers, and his 
adherents, were massacred at the foot of the altar; and the 
absent patriarch was associated with a new colleague, with 
Michael Palæologus, the most illustrious, in birth and merit, 
of the Greek nobles. lO 
Of those who are proud of their ancestors, the far greater 


8 Pachymer (1. i. e. 21) name
 and discriminates fifteen or twenty 
Greek families, y.ai ûrrOl èíUOI, úíç 
 uEyu.J.úyu-ì/ç Ofl(!Ù y.ai. Xfjvrrij ovy- 
Y.fY.QÙTfjTO. Does he mean, by this decoration, a figurative, or a rcal 
gohlel1 chain? Perha.p
, both. 
9 The old geographers, with Cellariu9 and D' Anville, and our trav- 
ellers, particularly Pocock and Chandler, will teach us to distinguish 
the two Magnesias of Asia 
Iinor, of the ::\Iæander and of Sipylu
. 
The latter. our present object, is still flourishing fOJ: a Turkish cit), 
and lie..; ei 
ht hours, or lef!();ues. to the north-east of 
myrna, (Tournf' 
fort, Yoya
c liu Leyant, t,)rn. iii. lettre xxii. p. 365-370. Cpa-nillel's 
TraVl'ls illt1 .\.'=\ia )lino1", n. :!(.;7.) 
10 ::::;ee Acropolita, (c. 75, 76, &c.,) who liycd too near the times; 
Pachymer, (1. i. c. 13-26,) Gregoras, (1. iü. c. 3, 4, 5.) 
YOLo VI. 13 
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]Jart n1ust be content with local or domestic renown; and few 
there are who dal'e trust the Inen10rials of their family to the 
public annals of their country. As cady as tbe rniddle of the 
eleventh century, the noble race of the Palæologi 11 stands 
high and conspicuous in the Byzantine history: it was the 
valiant George Palæologus who placed the fathel' of the 
ComnGni on the throne; and his kinsmen or descendants con- 
tinue, in each generation, to lead the armies and councils of 
the state. The purple ,vas not dishonored by their alliance 
and had the law of succession, and fenl.ale succession, been 
strictly observed, the wife of Theodore Lascaris must have 
yielded to her c1der sistm', the Inother of Michael Palæologu
, 
who afterwards raised his fan1ily to the throne. In his person, 
the splendor of birth was dignified by the n1erit of the soldier 
and stateS111an: in his early youth he was promoted to the 
office of constabk or commander of the French 111ercenaries ; 
the private expense of a day never exceeded three pieces of 
gold; but his atnbition was rapaciou.s and profuse; and his 
gifts were doubled by the graces of his convcl'sation and 
n1annel'S. The love of the soldiers and people excited the 
jealousy of the court; and :l\Iichael thrice escaped fr0111 the 
dangers in which he ,vas involved by his own imprudence or 
that of his friends. 1. Under the l'cign of Justice and Vataces, 
a dispute arose 12 between two officers, one of whom accused 
the other of 111aintaining the hereditary }'ight of the Palæologi. 
'"fhe cause wa
 decided, according to the new jurisprudence 
of the Latins, by single combat: the defendant was over- 
thrown; but he persisted in declaring that himself alone was 
guilty; and that he had uttered these rash or treasonable 
sp
eches without the approbation or knowledge of his patron. 
Yet a cloud of su.spicion hung over the 
nnocence of the con- 
stable: he was still pursued by the whispers of malevolence; 
lod a subtle courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, urged 
him to accept the judgment of God in the fiery proof of the 
ordeal. 13 Three days before the trial, the patient's arm was 


11 The :ìeJigree of Palæologus is explained by Ducange, (Famil. 
TIyzant. p. 230. &c.:) the events of his priyate life arc related by 
l)<l
hymer (1. i. c.7-12) and Gregoras (1. ii. 8, 1. iii. 2, 4, 1. iv. 1) 
.....-ila visible favor to the fath.er of the reigning dynasty. 
12 Ac'ropolita (c. 50) relates the circumstances of t his curious ad- 
venture, which seem to have eg
apecl the more recent writers. 
13 Pachymer, (1. i. c. 12.) who speaks with propcr contempt of this 
t>nrbarous trial, affi'l'ì.ll
. that he had 8con Ül his 
'outh Inany persons 
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enclosed in a bag, and secured by the royal signet; and it 
was incumbent on him to bear a red-hot ball of iron three 
times from the altar to the rails of the sanctuary, without 
artifice and without injury. Palæologus eluded the dangerous 
experiment with sense and pleasantry. "I am a soldier," 
said he, "and will boldly enter the lists with my accusers; 
but a layman, a sinner like myself, is not endowed with the 
gift of miracles. Your piety, rnost holy prelate, may deserve 
the interposition of l-Ieaven, and from your hands I will receive 
the fiery globe, the pledge of my innocence." The arch- 
bishop started; the emperor smiled; and the absolution or 
pardon of l\lichael \vas approved by new rewards and new 
services. II. In the succeeding reign, as he held the govern- 
ment of Nice, he was secretly informed, that the mind of the 
absent prince was poisoned with jealousy; and thn t death, or 
blind.ness, would be his final reward. Instead of awaiting the 
return and sentence of Theodore, the constable, with some 
followers, escaped from the city and the empire; and though 
he was plundered by the Turkmans of the desert, he found a 
hospitable refuge in the court of the sultan. In the ambiguous 
state of an exile, lVlichacl reconciled the duties of gratitude 
and loyalty: drawing his sword against the TDrtars; admon- 
ishing the garrisons of the Ronmn Emit; and promoting, by 
his influence, the restoration of peace, in which his pardon 
and recall were honorably included. III. 'Vhile he guarded 
the 'Vest against the despot of Epirus, l\Iichael was again 
suspected and condclnned in the palace; and such was his 
loyalty or weakness, that he submitted to be led in chains 
above six hundred rniles from Durazzo to Nice. The civility 
of the rnessenger aUeviated his disgrace; the emperor's sicl{- 
ness dispelled his danger; and the last breath of Theodore, 
which recomn1cnded his infant son, at once aeknowlcdged the 
innocence and the power of Palæologus. _ 
But his innocence had been too unwortlálv trcated, and his 
power was too strongly felt, to curb an aspil:ing subject in the 
fair field that was opened to his ambition.14 In the counci
 


who had sustained, without injury, the fiery Ol'(leal. As (\ Greek, he 
is creùu 'ous; but the ingcnuity of the Grceks might furnish Borne 
rcmedies of art or fraud against their OW11 superstition, or that of their 
tyrant. 
. 14 \Vithout comparing PEchymer to Thucydidc:i or Tacitu<:;, I will 
pr
tisc his nanative. (J. i. ('. 1;
-a2, 1. ii. c. 1-9,) "
1ieh pllr:::ne
 the. 
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after the death of Theodore, he was the first to pronounce, 
and the first to violate, the oath of allegiance to l\luzalon ; and 
so dexterous was his conduct, that he reaped the benefit, with- 
out incurring the guilt, or at least the reproach, of the su bse- 
quent lTIaSSacre. In the choice of a regent, he balanced the 
interests and passions of the candidates; turned their envy 
and hatred from hilTIself against each other, and forced every 
competitor to own, that, after his own claims, those of 
Palæologus were best entitled to the preference. Under the 
title of great duke, he accepted or assumed, during a long 
minority, the active powers of government; the patriarch was 
ft venerable name; and the factious nobles were seduced, or 
oppressed, by the ascendant of his genius. The fruits of the 
economy of Vataces were deposited in a strong castle on the 
banks of the Hennus, in the custody of the faithful Varan- 
gians: the constable retained his command or influence over 
the foreign troops;' he employed the guards to possess the 
treasure, and the treasure to corrupt the guards; and what- 
soever might be the abuse of the public money, his character 
was above the suspicion of private avarice. By himself, or 
by his emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank of sub- 
jects, that their own prosperity would rise in just proportion 
to the establishment of his authority. The weight of taxes 
was suspended, the perpetual theme of popular complaint; 
and he prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judicial combat. 
'These Barbaric institutions were already abolished or under- 
mined in France 15 and England; 16 and the appeal to the 
sword offended the sense of a civilized,17 and the temper of 


ascent of Pah:cologus with eloquence, perspicuity, and tolerable free- 
dom. Acropolita is more cautiou,;, and Gregoras more concise. 
15 The judicial comhat was abolished by St. Louis in his own terri- 
tories; and his example and authority were at length prevalent in 
France, (Esprit des IJoix, 1. xxviii. c. 29.) 
16 In civil cases Henry II. gave an option to the defendant: Glan- 
ville prefers the proof by evidence; amI that by judicial combat is 
reprobated in the Fleta. Yet .the trial by battle has never been abro- 
gated in ti1e English la\y, and it was ordered by the judges as late as 
the beginning of the last century.- 
17 Yet an ingenious friend has urged to me in 11litigation of this 
practice, 1. That in nations emerging from barbarism, it moderates 
the license of private war and arbitrary revenge. 2. That it is les.s& 

bSUId than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling water, 01' the cross, 


· A T'_d ('ven demanded in the present. - 1>1 
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an unwarlike, people. For the future maintenance of their 
wives and children, the veterans were grateful: the priest and 
the pàilosopher applauded his ardent zeal for the advancement 
of religion and learning; and his vague promise of reward- 
ing merit was applied by every candidate to his own hopes. 
Conscious of the influence of the clergy, l\Iichael successfully 
labored to secure the suffrage .of that powerful order. Their 
expensive journey from Nice to l\Iagnesia, afforded a decent 
and ample pretence: the leading prelates were tempted by 
the liberality of his nocturnal visits; and the incorruptible 
patriarch was flattered by the homage of his new colleague, 
who led his mule by the bridle into the town;and removed to 
a respectful distance the importunity of the crowd. \Vithout 
renouncing his title by royal descent, Palæologus encouraged 
a free discussion into the advantages of elective monarchy; 
and his adherents asked, with the insolence of triumph, what 
patient would trust his health, or what merchant would 
abandon his vessel, to the hereditary skill of a physician or a 
pilot? The youth of the emperor, and the impending dangers 
of a 111inority, required the support of a mature and experi- 
enced guardian; of an associate raised above the envy of his 
equals, and invested with the name and prerogatives of 
royalty. For the interest of the prince and people, without 
any selfish views for himself or his family, the great duke 
consented to guard and instruct the son of Theodore; but he 
sighed for the happy moment when he might restore to his 
firmer hands the administration of his patrimony, and enjoy 
the blessings of a private station. He was first invested with 
the title and prerogatives of despot, which bestowed the purple 
ornaments and the second place in the Roman monarchy. It 
was afterwards agreed that John and 1\Iichael should be pro- 
claimed as joint emperors, and raised on the buckler, but that 
the preëminence should be reserved for the birthright of the 
former. 
 mutual league of arnity was pledged between the 
royal partners; and in case of a rupture, the subjects were 
bound, by their oath of allegiance, to declare themselves 


which it has contributed to abolish. 3. That it served at least as a 
test of personal courage; a quality so seldom united with a base dis- 
po
ition, that the danger of a trial might be some check to a malicious 
prosecutor, and a useful barrier against injustice supported by po,.ver. 
The gallant and unfortunate carl of Surrey might probably have 
escaped his unmerited fate, had not his demand of the combat 
against hii accuser been overruled. 
13* 
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against the aggressor; an aml
iguous name, the sced of dis 
cord and civil war. Palæologus was content; but, on the da" 
of the coronation, and in th
 cathedral of Nice, his zealoU's 
adherents most vehemently urged the lust priority of his age 
and lllerit. The unseasonable di
pute \'IìaS eluded by" post- 
poning to a more cOllveni('nt opportunity the coronation of 
.Tonn Lascaris; and he walked with a slight diadem in the 
train of his guardian, who alone received the Imperial crown 
fronl the hands of the patriarch. It was not without extreme 
reluctance that Arsenius abandoned the cause of his pupil; 
but the Varangians brandished their battle-axes; a sign of 
assent was extorted from the tren1bling youth; and some 
voices were heard, that the life of a child should no longer 
impede the settlement of the nation. A full harvest of honors 
and employments wås distributed among his frif'nds by the 
grateful Palæologus. In his own family he created a despot 
and two sebastocrators; Alexius Strategopulus was decorated 
with the title of Cæsar; and that veteran commander soon 
repaid the obligation, by restoring Constantinople to the Greek 
emperor. 
It was in the second year of his reign, while he resided in 
the palace and gardens of Nymphæum,18 near Smyrna, that 
the first messenger arrived at the dead of night; and the stu- 
pendous intelligence was imparted to l\fichac1, after he had 
"Deen gently waked by the tender precaution of his sistC'r 
Eulogia. The man was unknown or obscure; he produced 
no letters frorn the victorious Cresar; nor could it easily be 
crediteù, after the defeat of Vataces and the recent failure of 
Palæologus himself, that the capital had been surprised by a 
detachment of cight hundred soldiers. As a hostage, the 
doubtful author was confined, with the assurance of death or 
an mnple recOll1pense; and the court was left S0111C' hours in 
the anxiety of hope and fear, till the 111essengers of Alexius 
arrived with the authentic intelligence, and displayed the tro- 
phies of the conqilest, the sword and sceptre,l!) the buskins 


18 The site of Nymphæum i<; not clearly defined in andent ðr 
modern gco:{raphy. But from the last hours of V ata('e
, (Acropolita, 
c. 52,) it i'3 evident the palace and gardens of hi
 favorite resillellct3 
were in the neighborhood of Sm) rna. N ymph::cÚm might be looRdy 
placed in IJydia, (Grcgoras, 1. vi. G.) 
19 This sceptre, the emblem of justice ancl power, was a long staff, 
!;uch fiS was used by the heroes in Homer. Dy the latter Greeks it 
was nRmed Dicallice, and the Imperial seeptre 'wns distinguishccl us 
u:mal by the red or purple color. 
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and bonnct,20 of the uS"J.rpcr Baldwin, which he had dropped 
in his precipitate flight. l
. general as
mbly of the bishops, 

cnators, nnd nobles, WaR immediately convened, and never 
l'(
rhap::; was an event rccc
vcd with m.orc heartfelt and 
universal .ÏüY.4> In a stud.ied oration, the new sovereign of 
Constantiuople congrat.llated l1is own and the public fortune. 
" There was a time," ßaid he, "a far distant time, when the 
Roman empire extended to the .Þ1.dr..iatic., the Tigris, and the 
confines of ./Ethiopia. After the loss of the provinces, our 
capital itself, in these last and calamitous days, has been 
wrested from our hands by the Barbarians of the 'Vest. 
From the lowest ebb, the tide of prosperity has again return.ed 
in our [.1vo1'; but our prosperity was that of fugitives and 
exiles: and when we were asked, which was the country of the 
Romans, we indicated with a 
lush the climate of the globe, 
und the quarter of the heavens. The divine Providence has 
now restored to o
r arms the city of Constantine, the sacred 

eat of religion. and elnpire; and it wiU dep('nd on our valor 
and conduct to render this Ï1nportant acquisition the pledge 
anù omen of future victories." So eager was the impatience 
of .the prince and people, that :Michael made his triumphal 
c3try into Constantinople only twenty (lays after the expul- 
sion of the Latins. The golùen gate was thrown opDn at his 
approach; the devout conqueror disrnount{.d from his horse; 
and a luiraculous in
agc of :Mary the Conductress was borne 
before him, that the divine Virgin in persou might appear to 
conduct him to the temple of her Son, the cathedral of 8t. 
Sophia. But after the first transport of devotion and pride't 
he sighed at the dreary prospect of solitude and ruin. The 
palace was defilcd with smoke aL.l dirt, and the gross intem- 
perance of the Franks; whole streets had been consumed by 
fire, or were decayed by the injuries of time; the sacred and 
profane edifices were stripped of their ornaments: and, as if 
they were conscious of their approaching exile, the industry 
of the Latins had been confined to the work of pillage and 
destruction. Trade had expired under the pressure of anar.. 
chy and distress, and the numbers of inhabitants had de- 
creased with the opulence of the city. It was the first care 


2ß Acropolita affirms, (c. 8
,) that this bonnet was after the French 
fashion; but from the ruby at the point or summit, Ducange (Hist. de 
C. P. 1. v. c. 28, 29) believes that it was the high-crowned hat of th61 
Greeks. Could Acropolita mist.ake the dress of his own court è 
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of Hie Greek monal.ch to reinstate tbe DobIes in tbe palace
 
of their rathel'S; and the houses or the ground which they 
occupied were restored to the families tbat could exhibit a 
legal right of inheritance. But the far greater part w.as ex- 
tinct or lost; tbe vacant property had devolved to tbe lord; 
he repeopled Constantinople by a }tberal invitation to the 
provinces; and the brave volunteers were s
ated in the cap- 
ital which had been recovered by their turns. The French 
barons and the principal families had retired with their em- 
peror; but the patient and humble crowd of Latins was 
attached to the country, and indiflèrent to the change of mas- 
ters. Instead of banishing the factories of the Pisans, Vene- 
tians, and Genoese, tbe prudent conqueror accepted their 
oaths of aIlegiance, encouraged theÏ1. industry, confirmed 
their privileges, and allowed 
em to live under the jurisdic- 
tion of their proper magistrates. Of these natiollS, the Pisans 
and Venetians preserved their respective quarters in the city; 
but the services and power of the Genoese deserved at the 
same time the gratitude and the jealousy of the Grep.Rs. 
Their independent colony was first plante
 at the seaport 
town of IIeraclea in Thrace. They were speedily recalled, 
and settled in the exclusive possession of the suburb of Galata, 
an advantageous post, in which they revived the commerce, 
and insulted the majesty, of the Byzantine empire. 21 
The recovery of Constantinople was celebrated as the æm 
of a new elnpire: the conqueror, alone, and by the right of 
the sword, renewed his coronation in the church of St. 
Sophia; and the name and honors of John Lascaris, his pupil 
and lawful sovereign, were insensibly abolisJ1ed. But his 
claims still lived in the minds of the people; and the royal 
youth must speedily attain the years of manhood and ambi- 
tion. By fear or conscience, Palæologus was restrained from 
dipping his 11ands in innocent and royal blood; but the 
anxiety of a usurper and a parent urged him to secure 
his throne by one of those imperfect crimes so familiar to 
the modern Greeks. The loss of sight incapacitated the 
young prince {or the active business of the world; instead 
of the brutal violence of tearing out his eyes, the visual 
nerve was destroyed by the intense glare of a red-hot basin,22 


21 See Pachymer, (1. H. c. 28-33,) Acropolita, (c. 88,) Nicephoru3 
Gregoras, (1. iv. 7,) and for the treatment of the subject Latins, 
Ducange, (1. v. c. 30, 31.) 
a This milder invention for extingtÜshing the sight, was tried by 
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and John Lascaris was removed to a distant castle, where he 
spent many years in privacy ånd oblivion. Such cool and 
deliberate guilt may seem incompatible with remorse; but 
if :l\Iichael could trust the 111ercy of Heaven, he was not 
inaccessible to the reproaches and vengeance of mankind, 
which he had provoked by cruelty and treason. His cruelty 
imposed on a servile court the dnties of applause or silence; 
but the clergy had a right to speak in the name of their in- 
visible 1\1aste1'; and their holy legions were led by a prelate, 
y" hose character was above the temptations of hope or fear. 
.After a short abdication of his dignity, Arsenius 23 had con- 
sented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople, 
and to preside in the restoration of the church. His pious 
simplicity was long deceived by the arts of Palæologus; and 
his patience and submission might soothe the usurper, and pro- 
tect the safety, of the. young prince. On the news of hi
 
inhuman treatment, the patriarch unsheathed the spiritual 
sword; and superstition, on this occasion, was enlisted in the 
cause of humanity and justice. In a synod of bishops, who 
were stimulated by the example of his zeal, the patriarch 
pronounced a sentence of excommunication; though hi.
 
prudence still repeated the nmne of .Michael in the publie 
prayers. The Eastern prelates had not adopted the danger- 
ous maxims of ancient Rome; nor did they presume to en- 
force their censures, by deposing princes, or absolving na- 
tions, fl'OlTI their oaths of allegiance. But the Christian, who 
had been separated from God and the church, became an 
object of horror; and, in a turbulent and fanatic capital, that 
horror might arm the hand of an assassin, or inflame a sedi- 
tion of tl;e people. Palæologus felt his danger, confessed 
his guilt, and deprecated his judge: the net was irretrievable; 
the prize was obtained; and the most rigorous penance, 
which he solicited, would have raised the sinner to the repu- 


tho. philosopher Democritus on himself, when he sought to withdraw 
his mind from the visible world: a foolish story! The word abaciJtw'e, 
in Latin and Italian, has furni::;hed Ducange (Gloss. I,at.) with an 
opportunity to review the various mode
 of blinding: the more vio- 
lent" ere scooping, burning with an iron, or hot vinegar, and binding 
the head with a strong cord till tho eyes burst from their sockets. 
Ingenious tyrants! 
..:3 See the first retreat and r('
toration of A.nwniu
, in Pachymer 
(1. ii. c. 15, 1. iii. c. 1, 2) aud Kicephorus G-regoras, (1. iii. c. 1, 1. iv. 
c. 1.) Posterity justly accused the Ù(['i).ElIX and 
IX{Jl"
WX of Arsclliufol, 
the virtues of a hermit, the vi
 of a. miuistûl', (1. xii, c. 2.) 
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tation of a saint. The unrelenting patriarch refused tc an. 
nounce any means of atonement ox any hopes of mercy, 
and condescended only to pronounce, that for so great a 
crime, great indeed 111ust be the satisfaction. "Do you re- 
quire," said l\Iichael, " that I should abdicate the empire?" 
and at these words, he offered, or seemed to ofter, the sword 
of state. Arsenius eagerly grasped this pledge of sovereign- 
ty; but when he perceived that the el11peror was unwilling 
to purchase absolution at so dear a rate, he indignantly 
escaped to his cell, and left the royal sinner kneeling and 
weeping before the door)
4 
The danger and scandal of this excommunication subsisted 
above t1ue
 years, till the popular clamor was assauged by 
time and repentance; till the brethren of Arsenius con- 
demned his inflexible spirit, so repugnant to the unbounded 
forgiveness of the gospel. The emperor had artfully. insin- 
uated, that, if he were still rejected "a.t home, he might seek, 
ill the ROlllan pontiff, a 11101'e indulgent judge; but it was far 
more easy and effectual to find or to place tha.t judge at thp, 
head of the Byzantine church. Arsenius was involved in a 
vague rumor of conspiracy and disaffection; * some irregu
ar 
steps in his ordination and governl11ent were liable to censure; 
a synod deposed him from the episcopal offi
e; and he was 
transported under a guard of soldiers to a 8111a11 island of the 
Propontis. Before his exile, he sullenly requested that a 
strict account 111ight be taken of the trcast1res of the church; 
boasted, that his sole riches, three pieces of gold, had been 
earned by transcribing the psalms; continued to assert the 
freedOl11 of his mind; and denied, with his last breath, the 
pardon which was implored by the royal sinner. 25 After 


24 The crime and excommunication of :Michacl are fairly told by 
Pach
.mer (1. iii. c. 10, 14, 19, &c.) and Gregoras, (1. iy. c.4.) His 

onfession and penance restored their freedom. 
2ã Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius, (1. jy. c. 1-16:) he wa!3 
one of the commissaries who visited him in the desert island. The 
hst testament of the unfol.giving patriarch is still extant, (Dupin, 
l1ibliûthèque Ecclésiastique, tom. x. p. 9.5.) 


1t Except the omission of a prayer for the emperor, the charges against 
.Arscnius were of a different nature: he was accused of having allowed the 
sultan of Iconium to bathe in ycssels signed with the cross, and to have 
admitted him to the church, though unbaptized, during the service. It 
was pleaded, in favor of Arsenius, among other proofs of the sultan's 
Christianity, that he had offered to eat ham. Pacll} mer, 1. iv. c. 4, p. 2/).). 
It was after his exilc that he was involved in a charge of c01:.spiracy. .-1-1 
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some delay, Gregory,* bishop of Adrianople, was trans
at
-: 
to the Byzantine throne; but his authority was found insuffi- 
cient to support the absolution of the enlperor; and Joseph, 
a reverend monk, was substituted to that important fUrlction. 
This edifying scene was represented in the presence of the 
senate and the people; at the end of six years the humblø 
penitent was restored to the COmll11.1nion of the faithful; and 
hUlllanity will rejoice, that a nlilder treatnIeut of the captive 
Lascaris was stipulated as a proof of his remorse. But the 
spirit of Arsenius still survived in a powerful faction of the 
monks and clergy, who persevered above forty-eight years in 
an obstinate schism. Their scruples were treated with 
tenderness and respect by I\fichael and his son; and the rec- 
onciliation of the Arsenites was the serious labor of the 
church and state. In the confidence of fanaticism, they had 
propo
d to try their cause by a nlÌracle; and when the two 
papers, that contained their ewn and the adverse cause, were 
cast into a fiery brasier, they expected that the Catholic verilY 
would. be respected by the flames. Alas! tile two papers 
were indiscriminately consunlcd, and this unforeseen accident 
produced the union of a day, and renewed the quarrel of an 
age. 26 The final treaty displayed the victory of the Arse- 
nites: the clergy abstained during forty days from all ecclesi- 
astical functions; a slight penance was imposed on the laity; 
the body of Arsenius was deposited in the sanctuary; and, in 
the name of the departed saint, the prince and people were 
released from the sins of their fathers. 27 
The establishment of his family was the motive, or at least 
the pretence., of the crirne of Palæologus; and he was impa- 
tient to confirm the succession, by sharing with his eldest son 
the honors of the purple. A ndronicus, afterwards surnamed 
the Elder, was proclainlcd and 
rowned emperor of thc Ro- 


26 Pachymer (1. vii. c.22) relates this miraculous trial like a philo;;:' 
ophcr, and treats with simil:tr contempt a plot of the Arsenites, to 
hide a revelation in the coffin of :some old saint, (1. vii. c. 13.) He 
compensates this incredulit.y by an image that weep5, another that 
bleeds, (1. vii. c. 30,) and the miraculous cures of a dea.f and a mute 
patient, (1. xi. c. 32.) 
27 The story of the Arsenites is spread through the thirteen books 
of Pachymer. Their union and t1"Îumph are reserved for Xicephorus 
Gregoras, n. vii. c. 9,) who neither loyes nor c:steems thp::,c sectaries. 


· rachymcr c<\11<3 hinl Gcnnanus. - M. 
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mans, in the fifteenth year of ltÏs age; and, from the first rem 
of a prolix and inglorious reign, he held that august tide nine 
. years as the colleague, and fifty as the successor, of his father. 
Michael himself, had he died in a private station, would have 
been thought lTIOre worthy of the empire; and the assaults 

f his temporal and spil'itual enemies left him few moments 
to labor for his own Üune or the happiness of his subjects. 
He wrested from the Franks several of the noblest islands 
of the Archipelago, Lesbos, Chios, and Rhodes: his brother 
Constantine was sent to COHllTIand in IHalvasia and Sparta; 
and the eastern side of the 1\lorea, frorn Argos and Napoli to 
Cape ,!'ænarus, was repossessed by the Greeks. This effu- 
sion of Christian blood was loudly condemned by the patri. 
arch; and the ingolent priest presumed to Ïnterpose his fears 
and scruples between the arms of pl'inces. But in the prose- 
cution of these western conquests, the countries beyond the 
Hellespont were left naked to the Turks; and their depreda- 
tions verified the prophecy of a dying senator, that the recov- 
ery of Constantinople would be the ruin of Asia. The vic- 
tories of l\fichael were achieved by his lieutenants; his sword 
rusted in the palace; and, in the transactions of the emperor 
with the popes and the king of Naples, his political acts were 
stained with cruelty and fraud. 28 
1. The Vatican was the most natural refuge of a Latin 
emperor, who had been driven from his throne; and Pope 
Urban the Fourth appeared to pity the misfortunes, anò vin- 
dicate the cause, of the fugitive Baldwin. A crusade, witb 
plenary indulgence, was preached by his command against 
the schismatic Greeks: he excommunicated their a]]ies and 
adherents; solicited Louis the Ninth in favor of his kinsman; 
and demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues of Fmnce 
and England for the service of the holy wa1'. 29 The subtle 
Greek, who watched the rising tempest of the \rest, attempt- 
ed to suspend or soothe the hostility of the pope, by suppliant 
embassies and respectful letters; but he insinuated that the 
establishment of peace must prepare the reconciliation and 


2S Of the xiÍi. books of Pachymer, the first six (as the ivth and vth 
of Nicephorus Gregoras) contain the reign of ::\1ichael, at the time of 
whose death he was forty years of age. Instead of breaking, like his 
editor the rèrc Poussin, his history into two parts, I follow Dllcangc 
and Cousin, who number the xiii. books in one series. 
29 Ducange, lIist. de C. P 1. v. c. 33, &c., from the Epistles of Ur 
ban IV. 
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obedience of the Eastern church. The Roman court could 
not be deceived by so gross an artifice; and :Michael was ad- 
monished, that the repentance of the son should precede the 
forgiveness of the father; and that faith (an ambiguous word) 
was the only basis of friendship and alliance. After a long 
and affected delay, the appruach of dangcr, and the impor- 
tunity of Grcgory the Tenth, compelled him to enter on a 
nlOre serious negotiation: he aliegecl the example of the 
great Vataces; and the Greek clergy, who understood the 
intentions of their prince, .v..cre not alarmed by the first steps 
of reconciliation and respect. But when he pressed the con- 
clusion of the treaty, they strenuously declared, that the Latins, 
though not in name, were heretics in fact, and that they de- 
spised those strangers as the vilest and most despicable por- 
tion of the human race. 3 ,) It '\las the task of the emperor to 
persuade, to corrupt, to intilnidate the most popular ecclesias- 
tics, to gain the vote of each individual, and alternately to 
urge the arguments of Christian charity and the public wel- 
fare. The texts of the fathers and the arms of the Franks 
were balanced in the theological and political scale; arid 
without approving the adqition to the Nicene creed, the most 
moderate were taught to confess, that the two l}ostile propo- 
sitions of proceeding from the Father BY the Son, and of pro- 
ceeding from the Father AND the Son, Inight be reduced to a 
safe and Catholic sense. 31 The supremacy of the pope was 
a doctrine more easy to conceive, but more painful to ac- 
knowledge; yet .Michael represented to his monks and prel- 
ates, that they might submit to naITle the Roman bishop as 
the first of the patriarchs; and that their distance and discre- 
tion would guard the liberties of the Eastern church from the 
rnischievous consequences of the right of appeal. He pro- 
tested that he would sacrifice his life and empire rather than 
yield the smallest point of orthodox f.-lÍth or national inde- 
pendence; and this declaration was scaled and ratified by a 


30 From their mereantilc intercourse with the Yenetians and Geno- 
ese, they branded the I.atins fiS y.::.n,}.lJl aud Ij
mxv(f()" (Pachymer, 1. Y. 
c. 10.) "öome arc heretics in llame; othcrA, like the Lating, in fact," 
sai(l the learned Yeccus, (1. v. c. 1
,) who soon afterwarùs became a 
convert (c. 1:5, 16) and a patriareh, le. 2.1.) 
31 In thb class we may plaec Pachymer himself, whoso copious and 
candid nal'rati,'e occupies the vth and vith books of his history. Yet 
the Greek is silent on the council of Lyons, and seoms to b('lievc that 

hc popes alwa)'s rQ
ided in Rome amI Italy, (1. v. c. 17, 21.) 
VOL. VI. 14 
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golden bull. The patriarch Joseph withdrew to a monastery 
to resign or resume his throne, according to the event of the 
treaty: the letters of union and obedience were subscribed 
by the e1nperor, his son Anùronicus, and thirty-fi\e arch- 
bishops and 1n,et1'opolitans, with their respective synods; and 
the episcopal list was 1TIultiplied by many dioceses w-hich 
were annihilated under the yoke of the infidels. An eHlbassy 
was composed of some trusty ministers and prelates: they 
embarked for Italy, with rich ornaments and rare perfUlnes 
for the altar of 81. Peter; and their secret orders authorized 
and recommended a boundless compliance. They were re-= 
ceived in the general council of Lyons, by Pope Gregory 
the Tenth, at the head of five hundred bishops.32 fIe em- 
braced with tears his long-lost and repentant children; ac- 
cepted the oath of the aInbassadors, who abjured the schisrn 
In the name of the two emperors; adorned the prelates with 
the ring and 111it1'e; chanted in Greek and Latin the Nicene 
creed with the addition of filioque; and rejoiced in the union 
of the East and 'Vest, which had been reserved for his I'eign. 

ro consummate this pious work, the Byzantine deputies were 
speedily followed by the pope's nuncios; and their instruc- 
tion disclosÇß the policy of the Vatican, which could not be 
satisfied with the vain title of supremacy. After viewing the-" 
temper of the prince and people, they were enjoined to ab- 
solve the schismat
c clergy, who should subscribe and swear 
their abjuration and obedience; to establish in all the churches 
the use of the perfect creed; to prepare the entrance of 
a cardinal legate, with the full powers and dignity of his 
office; and ..0 instruct the emperor in the advantages which 
he might derive frolll the temporal protection of the RU111an 
pontiff. 33 
But they found a country without a friend, a nat:
"1l in 
which the naInes of Rome and Union were pronounced with 
abhorrence. The patriarch Joseph was indeed removed: his 
place was filled by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of learning and 
l1loderation; and the emperor was still urged by the same 


32 See the acts of the council of Lyons in tÞe y('ar 1271. Fleury 
JEst. Ecclcsiastique, tom. xviii. p. 181-199. Vupin, Riblrot. Eccles 
tom. x. p. 13;5. 
33 This curious instruction, which has been drawn with 1l101'e or less 
honesty by 'Vading and Leo Allatius from the archiyes of the Yati- 
can,. is given Ì.r. an abstr<wt or version by Fleury, (tom. xviü. p. 252 
-2D
.) 
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lnotives, to persevere in the same professions. But in hi
 
private language Palæologus affected to deplore the pride, and 
to blame the innovations, of the Latins; and while he debased 
his character by this double hypocrisÿ, he justified and pun- 
ished the opposition of his su bjects. By the joint suffrage of 
the new and the ancient Rome, a sentence of excommunica- 
tion was pronounced against the obstinate schismatics; the cen- 
sures oÎ the church were executed by the sword of l\1ichael ; 
on the failure of persuasion, he tried the arguments of prison 
and exile, of whipping and lTIutilation; those touchstones, 
says an historian, of cowards and the brave. Two Greeks 
still reigned in Ætolia, Epirus, and Thessaly, with the appel- 
lation of despots: they had yielded to the sovereign of Con- 
stantinople, but they rejected the chains of the Ronlan pontiff, 
and supported their refusal by successful arms. Under their 
protection, the fugitive monks and bishops assembled in hos- 
tile synods; and retorted the name of heretic with the galling 
addition of apostate: the prince of Trebizond was tempted 
to assume the forfeit title of emperor;:)(< and even the Latins 
of Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and the l\Iorea, forgot the 
Inerits of the convert, to join, with open or clandestine aid, 
the enemies of Palæologus. IIis favorite generals, of his 
own blood and family, successively deserted, or betrayed. 
the sacrilegious trust. His sister Eulogia, a niece, and tW{ 
female cousins, conspired against him; another niece, l\Iary 
queen of Bulgaria, negotiated his ruin with the sultan of 
Egypt; and, in the public eye, their treason was consecrated 
as the most sublime virtue. 34 To the pope's nuncios, who 
urged the consummation of the work, Palæologus exposed a 
naked recital of all that he had done and suffered for their 
sake. They were assured that the guilty sectaries, of both 
sexes and every rank, had been depri,'ed of their honors, 
their fortunes, and their liberty; a spreading list of confisca- 
tion and punishment, which involved nlany per!3ons, the dear- 
est to the emperor, or the best deserving of his favor. They 


34. This frank and authentic confession of .Michael's distress is 
exhibited in barbarous Latin by Ogerius, who signs himself })rotono- 
tarius Interpretum, and transcribed by 'Vading from the 
ISS. of the 
Vatican, (A. D. 1278, No.3.) His annals of the Franciscan order, the 
Fratres :Minorcs, ill xvii. volumes in folio, (Rome, 1741,) I have now 
accidentally seen among the waste paper of a bookseller. 


· According to Fallmal'ayer he had alwa..ys maintained this title. - M. 
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were conducted to the prison, to behold four princes of the 
royal blood chained in the four corners, and shaking their 
fetters in an agony of grief and rage. Two of these cap- 
tives were afterwards released; the one by submission, the 
other by death: but the obstinacy of their two companions 
was chastised by the loss of their eyes; and the Greeks, the. 
least ad\'erse to the union, deplore that cruel and inauspicious 
tragedy.35 Persecutors must ex.pect the hatred of those whon1 
they oppress; but they commonly find some consolation in 
the testimony of their conscieuce, the applause of their party, 
and, perhaps, the success of their undertaking. But the 
hypocrisy of .Michael, which was prompted only by politicaL 
motives, must have forced him to hate himself, to despise his 
followers, and to esteem .and envy the rebel champions by 
whom ne was detested and despised. \Vhile his violence was 
abhorred at Constantinople, at Rome his slowness was ar- 
raigned, and IllS sincerity suspected; till at length Pope 1\lar- 
tin the Fourth excluded the Greek emperor from the pale of 
a church, into which l1e was striving to reduce a schismatic 
people. No sooner had the tyrant expired, than the union 
was dissolved, and abjured by unanimous con
p.nt; the 
churches were purified; the penitents were reconciled; a1}d 
his son Andronicus, after weeping the sins and errors of his 
youth, most piously denied his father the burial of a prince 
and a Christian. 36 
II. In the distress of the Latins, the walls and tower
 of 
Constantinople had fallen to decay: they were restored and 
fortified by the policy of l\Iichael, who deposited a pleuteous 
store of corn and salt provisions, to sustain the siege which 
he might hourly expect from the resentment of the \Vestern 
pO\\7ers. Of these, the sovere.ign of the Two Sicilies ,vas the 
most formidable neighbor: but as long as they were possessed 
by l\fainfroy, the bastard of Frederic the Second, his mon- 
archy was the bulwark, rather than the annoyance, of the 
Eastern empire. The usurper, though a brave and active 
prince, was sufficiently employcd in the defence of his 


35 See the yith book of Pachym('r, particularly the chaptC'rs 1, 11, 
16, 18, 24-27. lIe is the more credible, as he speaks of this rersecu. 
tiOIl 'with less anger than sorrow. 
3d Pachymer, 1. vii. c. l-ii. 17. The speech of Andronicus the 
Elder (lib. xii. c. 2) is a curiom
 record, 'which proves, that if the 
Greeks were the slaves of the emperor, the c1111>eror was not less the 

lave of superstition aud the 
ler

. 
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throne: his proscription by successive popes nad separated 
l\Iainfroy from the common cause of the Latins; and the 
forces that might have besieged Constantinople were detained 
in a crusade against the domestic enemy of Rome. The 
prize of her avenger, the crown of the Two Sici!ies, was 
won and worn by the brother of S1. Louis, by Charles cOllnt 
of Anjou and Provence, who led the chivalt-y of France on 
this holy expedition. 37 The disaffection of his Christidn sub- 
jects compelled 1\lainfroy to enlist a colony of Saracens whom 
his father "had planted in Apulia; and this odious succor will 
explain the defiance of the Catholic hero, who rejected all 
terms of accommodation. "Bear this message," said Charles, 
" to the sultan of Nocera, that God and the sword are umpire 
between us; and that he shall either send me to paraù ise, or 
I will send him to the pit of hell." The armies met: and 
though I am ignorant of l\lainfroy's doom in the other world, 
in this he lost his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in the 
bloody battle of Benevento. Naples and Sicily were imme- 
diately peopled with a warlike race of French nobles; and 
their aspiring leader embraceà the future conquest of Africa, 
Greece, and Palestine. The most specious reasons might 
point his first arms against the Byzantine empire: and Palæ- 
ologus, diffident of his own strength, repeatedly appealed 
from the ambition of Charles to the humanity of S1. Louis, 
who still preserved a just ascendant over the mind of his fe. 
rocious brother. For a while the attention of that brother 
was confined at home by the invasion of Conradin, the last 
heir of the Imperial house of Swabia; butïhe hapless boy 
sunk in the unequal conflict; and his execution on a public 
scaffold taught the rivals of Charles to tremble for their heads 
as well as their dominions. A second respite was obtained 
by the last crusade of St. Louis to the African coast; and the 
double motive of interest and duty urged the king of Naples 
to assist, with his powers and his presence, the holy en. 
terprise. The death of S1. Louis released him frOln the 


37 The be
t accounts, the nearest the time, the most full and enter- 
taining, of the conquest of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be found 
in the Florentine Chronicles of Ricordano :J\Ialespina, (c. 175-193,) 
and Giovanni Yillani, (1. vii. c. 1-10, 2'>-30,) which are published 
by ]\luratori in the viiith and xiiith volumes of the Historians of Italy. 
In his Annals (tom. xi. p. 56-72) he has abrid
ed these great events, 
which are likewise described in the Istoria Civile of Giannone, tom.. 
ü. 1. xix. tom. iii. 1. xx. 
14. 
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Importunity of a virtuous censor: the kiug of Tunis con 
fessed himself the tributary and vassal of the crown of 
Sicily; and the boldest of the French knights were free to 
enlist under his banner a6ainst the Greek empire. A treaty 
and a 11larriage united his interest with the IJou!'e of Courte- 
nay; his daughter Beatrice was promised to Philip, son and 
heir of the emperor Baldwin; a pension of six hundred 
ounces of gold was allowed for his 11laintenance; and his 
generous father distributed among his allies the kingdoms and 
provinces of the East, reserving only Constantinople, and one 
day's journey round the city, for the Imperial domain. 38 In 
this perilous moment Palæologus was the most eager to sub. 

cribe the creed, and implore the protection, of the Roman 
pontiff, who assumed, with propriety and weight, the charac- 
ter of an angel of peace, the common father of the Christians. 
By his voice, the sword of Charles was chained in the scab- 
bard; and the Greek ambassadors beheld him, in the pope's 
antechamber, biting his ivory sceptre in a transport of fury, 
and deeply resenting the refusal to enfranchise and consecrate 
his arms. lIe appears to have respected the disinterested 
lllediation of Gregory the Tenth; but Charles was insensibly 
disgusted by the pride and partiality of Nicholas the Third; 
and his attachment to his kindred, the Ursini family, alienated 
the most strenuous champion from the service of the church. 
Ffhe hostile league against the Greeks, of Philip the Latin 
emperor, the king of the Two Sicilies, and the republic of 
Venice, was ril?ened into execution; m1Ù the election of 1\lar- 
tin the Fourth, a French pope, gave a sanction to the cause. 
Of the allies, Philip supplied his naHle; l\Iartin, a bull of ex- 
comillunication; the Venetians, a squadron of forty galleys. 
and the fonllidable p
wers of Charles consisted of forty 
counts, ten thousand lllcn at arms, a numerous body of in- 
fantry, and a fleet of Blore than three hundred ships and 
transports. A distant day was appointed for assembling this 
mighty force in the harbor of Brindisi; and a previous at- 
tempt was risked with a detachment of three hundred knights, 
who invaded Albania, and besieged the fortress of Bclgrade. 
Their defcat might amuse with a triumph the vanity of Con- 
stantinople; but the more sagacious l\1ichael, despairing of 


3
 Ducallóe, Rist. de C. P. 1. v. c. 49-56, 1. vi. c. 1-13. See 
Pachymer, 1. iv. c. 29, 1. v. c. 7-10, 2.3,1. vi. c. 30, 32,33, and Niceph- 
orus Gregoras, 1. iv. 5, 1. v. 1, 6. 
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his arms, depended on the effects of a conspiracy; on the 
secret workings of a rat, who gnawéd the bowstring 39 of the 
Sicilian tyrant. 
Anlong the proscribed adherents of t1 1 e house of Swabia, 
John of Procida forfeited a small island of that name in the 
JJhy of Naples. His birth was noble, but his education was 
learned; and in the poverty of exile, he was relieved by the 
practice of physic, which he had studied in the school of 
Salerno. Fortune had left him nothing to lose, except life; 
and to despise life is the first qualification of a rebel. Proci- 
da was endowed with the art of negotiation, to enforce his 
reasons and disgnise his motives; and in his various transac- 
tions with nations and men, he could persuade each party 
that he labored solely for tlteir interest. The new kingdOlTIs 
of Charles were afflicted by every species of fiscal and 111ili- 
tary oppression; 40 and the lives and fortunes of his Italian 
subjects were sacrificed to the greatness of their master and 
the licentiousness of his followers. The hatred of Naples 
was repressed by his presence; but the looser government 
of his vicege.'ents excited the contelTIpt;as well as the aver- 
sion, of the Sicilians: the island was roused to a sense of 
freedom by the eloquence of Procida; and h
 displayed to 
every baton his private interest in the common cause. In the 
confidence of foreign aid, he successively visited the courts 
of the Greek emperor, and of Peter kjng of Arragon,41 who 
possessed the maritime countries of Valentia and Catalonia. 
To the ambitiolls Peter a crown was presented, which he 
Inight justly claim by his marriage with the sister * of l\laifl- 
froy, and by the dying voice of Conradin, who from the scaf. 


39 The reader of IIerodotus will recollect how miraculously thr 
Assyrian host of Sennacherib wa::; disarmed and destroyed, (1: ü. c. 
141.) 
40 According- to Sabas )lalaspina, (Rist. Sicula, 1. iii. c. 16, in 
Iu- 
ratori, tom. viii. p. 832,) a zealous Guelph, the subjects of Charles. 
who had reviled l\Iainfroy as a wolf, began to l"egret him as a lamb; 
and he justifies their discontent by the oppressions of the Freud! 
government, (1. vi. c. 2, 7.) See the Sicilian manifesto in Nichola& 
Specialis, (1. i. c. 11, in 1.'luratori, tom. x. p. 930.) 
41 See the character and counsels of Peter, king of Arragon, in 

Mariana, (Hist. Hispan. 1. xiv. c. G, tom. ii. p. 133.) The reader for- 
glves the Jesuit's defects, in favor, always of his style, and often of 
his sense. 


.. Daughter. See Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 517. -M. 
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fold had cast a ring to his heir and avenger. Palæologus was 
easily persuaded to òivcrt his enemy from a foreign war by a 
rebellion at home; and a Greek subsidy of twenty-five thousand 
ounces of gold was most profitably applied to arm a Catalan 
fleet, which sailed under a holy banner to the specious attack 
of the Saracens of AfricaA In the disguise of a monl
or 
beg:gcu', the indefatigable missionary of i'evolt flew frOln Con- 
stantÏuople to Rome, and from Sicily to Saragossa: the treaty 
was sealed with the signet of Pope Nicholas himself, the 
enemy of Charles; and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs 
of St. Peter frorn the house of Anjou to that of Arragon. So 
widely diffused and so freely circulated, the secret was prpserved 
ahove two years with impf'neuablc discretion; and each of 
the conspirators imbibed the rnaxim of Peter, who declared 
that he would cut off his left hand if it were conscious of the 
intentions of his right. The Inine was prepared with deep 
and dangerous artifice; but it may be questiohed, whether 
the instant explosion of Palerrno were the effect of accident 
or design. 
On the vigil of Easter, a procession of the disarmed citi- 
zens visited a church without the walls; and a noble damsel 
was rudely insulted by a French soldier. 42 The ravisher was 
instantly punished with death; -and if the people was at first 
scattered by a Inilitary forGe, their numbers and fury pre- 
vailed: the conspirators seized the opportunity; the flame 
spread ovpr the island; and eight thou
a.lld French were ex- 
terminated in a promiscuous Inassacre, which has obtained 
the name of -the SICILIAN VESPERS. 43 From every city the 
banners of freedOln and the church were displayed: the re- 
volt was inspired by the presence or the soul of Procida; 
and Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the African coast to 
Palermo, was saluted as the king and savior of the isle. By 
the rebellion of a people on whom he had so long trampled 
with irnpunity, Charles was astonished and confounded; and 


(2 After enumerating the sufferings of his country, Nicholas Speci- 
alis adds, in the true spirit of Italian jealousy, Quæ omnia et graviora 
quidcm, ut arbitror, patienti animo Siculi tol<.'rassent, nisi (quod 
})l'imum cunctis dominantibus cavendum est) alien as fæminas inva- 
sissen t, (1. i. c. 2, p. 924.) 
43 The French were lon
 taught to remember this bloody lesson: 
" If I am provoked, (said Henry the Fourth,) I will breakfast at Milan, 
and dine at Naples." " Your majesty (replied the Spanish ambassa. 

or) may perhaps arrive in Sicily for vespers." 
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in the first agony of grief and devotion, he was heard to ex- 
claim, "0 God! if thou hast decreed to humble me, grant 
me at least a gentle and gradual descent from the .pinnacle 
of greatness! " I-lis fleet and army, which already filled the 
seaports of Italy, were hastily recalled from the service of 
the Grecian war; and the situation of :Messina exposed that 
town to the first storm of his revenge. Feeble in themselves, 
and yet hopeless of foreign succor, the citizens would have 
repented, and submitted on the assurance of full pardon and 
their ancient privileges. But the pride of the monarch was 
already rekindled; and the most fervent entreaties of the 
legate could extort no rnore than a promise, that he would 
forgive the remainder, after a chosen list of eight hundred 
rebels had been y:ielded to his discretion. The despair of 
the l\Iessinese renewed their courage: Peter of Arragon ap- 
proached to their relief; 44 and his rival was driven back by 
the failure of provision and the terrors of the equinox to the 
Calabrian shore. At the same moment, the Catalan admiral, 
the famous Roger de Loria, swept the channel with an invin- 
cible squadron: the French fleet, more numerous in trans- 
ports than in galleys, was either burnt or destroyed; and the 
same blow assured the independence of Sicily and the safety 
of the Greek 
mpire. A few days before his death, the em- 
peror 1\1ichael rejoiced in the fall of an enemy whonl he hated 
and esteemed; and perhaps he might be content with the 
popular judgment, that had they not been matched with each 
other, Constantinople and Italy lTIUst speedily have obeyed 
the same nlaster. 45 From this disastrous lTIOment, the life of 
Charles was a series of misfortunes: his capital was insulted, 
his son was made prisoner, and he sunk into the grave with- 
P'..:
 recovering the Isle of Sicily, which, after a \Val' of twenty 
years, was finally severed from the throne of Naples, and 


4.& This revolt, "ith the subsequent ,ictory, are related by two 
national writers, Bartholemy à Neoeac;;tro (in )iuratori, tom. xiii.,) 
and Nicholas Specialis (in 11uratori, tom. x.,) the one a contem- 
porary, the other of the ncxt century. The patriot Specialis disclaims 
the name of rebellion, and all previous correspondence with l>eter of 
Arragon, (nullo communicato consilio,) who happened to bc with a 
fleet and army on the African coast, (1. i. c. 4; 9.) 
45 Nicephorus Gregoras (1. v. c. 6) admires thc wisdom of PrOY1- 
dence in thiB equal balance of :-;tates and princes. For the honor of 
Palæologus, I had rather this balance had becn obserycd by an Italian 
writer. 
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transferred, as an independent kingdOln, to a younger branch 
of the house of Arragon. 46 
J 
hall not" I trust, be accused of superstition; but I must 
remark, that, even in this world, the natural order of events 
will sometimes aftord the strong appearances of moral retribu- 
tion. The first Palæologus had saved his empire by involv- 
ing the kingdomiì of the \Vest in rebellion and blood; and 
from these scenes of di
cnl'd uprose a generation of iron men, 
who assaulted and endangered the en1pire of his son. In 
modern times, our debts and taxes are the secret poison which 
still corrodes the bOSOln of peace: but in the weak and dis- 
orderly government of the tniddle ages, it was agi
ated by 
the present evil of the disbanded armies. Too idle to work, 
too proud to beg, the 111ercenaries were accustomed to a life 
of rapine: they could rob with more dignity and effect under 
a banner and a chief; and the sovereign, to whom their ser- 
vice was useless, and their presence importunate, endeavored 
to discharge the torrent on some neighboring countries. After 
the peace of Sicily, many thousands of Genoese, Catalans,47 
&c., \"ho had fought, by sea and land, under the standard of 
Anjou or Arragon, were blended into one nation .by the resem- 
blance of their manners and interest. They heard. that the 
Greek provinces of Asia were invaded by the Turks: they 
resolved to share the harvest of pay and plunder; and Fred- 

ric king of Sicily most liberally contributed the means of 
their departure. In a warfare of twenty years, a ship, or a 
camp, was become their country; arms were their sole pro- 
fession and property; valor was the only virtue which they 
knew; their women had imbibed the fearless temper of their 
lovers and husbands: it was reported, that, with a stroke of 
their broadsword, the Catalans could cleave a horseman and 
a horse; and the report itself was a powerful weapon. Roger 
de 1-."101' * was the most popular of their chiefs; and his per- 


46 Sce the Chronicle of Villani, the xith volume of the Annali 
d'Italia of :11 uratori, and the xxth and xxist books of the Istoria 
Civile of Giannone. 
47 In this motley multitude, the Catalans and Spaniards, the bravest 
of the soldiery, were styled by themselves and the Greeks Amogavarcs. 
:Uoncada deriyes thcir origin from the Goths, and Pachymer ll. xi. c. 
22) from the Arabs; and in spite of national and religious pride, I am 
afraid the latter is in the right. 


· On Roger de Flor and his companions, see an historical fragment, dc- 
hiled and interesting, entitled" The Spaniards of the Fourteenth Centu 
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sonal merit over
hadowed the dignity of his prouùer rivals 
of Arragon. The offspring of a marriage between a German 
gentleman of the court of Frederic the Second and a damsel 
of Brindjsi, Roger was successively a templar, an apostate, 
a pirate, and at length the richest and most powerful 
admiral of the l\lediterranean. He sailed frOln :l\Iessina to 
Constantinople, with eighteen galleys, four great ships, and 
cight thousand adventurers; it< and his previous treaty was 
faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the elder, who ac- 
cepted with joy and terror this formidable succor. ^ palace 
was allotted for his reception, and a niece of the emperor was 
given in marriLJge to the valia
1t stranger, who was immedi- 
ately created great duke or admiral of Romania. After a 
decent repose, he transported his troops over the Propontis, 
and boldly led them against the Turks: in two bloody battles 
thirty thousand of the .Moslems were slain: he raised the siege 
of Philadelphia, and deserved the name of the deliverer of 
Asia. But after a short season of prosperity, the cloud of 
slavery and ruin again burst on that unhappy province. The 
inhabitants escaped (says a Greek historian) from the smoke 
into the Baines; and the hostility of the Turks was les
 per- 
nicious than the Ü:iendship of the Catalans.t The lives and 
fortunes which they had rescued they considered as their own: 
the willing or reluctant Inaid ,vas saved from the race of circum- 
cision for the embraces of a Christian soldier: the exaction 
of fines and supplies was enforced by licentious rapine and 
arbitrary executions; and, on the resistan
e of Magnesia, the 
great duke besieged a city of the Roman empire. 48 These 
disorders he excused by the wrongs and passions of a victo- 
l'ious army; nor would his own authority or person have 
been safe, had he dared to punish his faithful followers, who 


48 Some idea may be formed of the population of these cities, from 
the 36,000 inhabitants of Trailes. which, in the preceding reign, was 
rebuilt by the emperor, and ruined by the Turks. (Pachymer, 1. vi. 
c. 20, 21.) 


ry)" and insertell in "L'Espagne en 1808,') a work translated from tl1e 
German, vúl. ii. p. IG7. This narrative enables us to detect some slight 
errors which have crept into that of Gibbon. - G. 
· The troops of Roger de Flùr) according to his companion Ramon de 
Montaner) were 1.500 men at arms, 4000 Alino
a\arcs, and 1000 other foot, 
besides the sailors anù mariners) vol. ii. p. 137. -1'1. 
t Ramon de Montaner suppresses the cruelties and oppressions of th.. 
Catalanc;) in which, p
rhaps, he 
harcd. -1\[. 
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were defrauded of the just and covenanted price of theIr 
services. The threats and complaints of Andronicus dis- 
closed the nakedness of the empire. IIis golJcn bull had 
invited no more than five hundred horse and a thousand foot 
soldiers; yet the crowds of volunteers, who migrated to the 
East, had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous bounty. 
\Vhile his bravest allies were content with three byzants or 
pieces of gold, fo
 their monthly pay, an ounce, or even two 
ounces, of gold were assigned to the Catalans, whose annual 
pen:'-ìion would thu
 amount to near a hundred pounds 
sterling: one of their chiefs had modestly rated at three 
hundred thousand cro\""ns the value of his jitfllre merits; :.lnd 
above a 111illion had been issued from the treasury for the 
maintenance of these costly mercenaries. A cruel tax had 
been imposed on the corn of the husbandman: one third was 
retrenched fron1 the salaries of the public officers; and the 
standard of the coin was so shamefully debased, that of the 
four-and-twenty parts only five were of pure gold. 49 At the 
summons of the emperor, Roger evacuated a province \\lhich 
no longer supplied the Inaterials of rapine; '"' but he refused 
to disperse his troops; and while his style was respectful, his 
conduct was independent anù hostile. He protested, that if 
the emperor should n1arch against him, .he would advance 
furty paces to kiss the ground before him; but in rising from 
th:s Pl'ostrate attitude Roger had a life and sword at the ser- 
vice of his friends. The great duke of Romania conde- 
scendt'd to accept the title and ornaments of Cresar; but he 


49 I have collected these pecuniary circumstances from Pach)-mer, 
(1. xi. c. 21, 1. xii. c. 4, .3, 8, 14, H),) who describes the progrc

ive 
degradation of the gold coin. Even in the prosperous times of John 
Ducas Yataces, the by,mnts were compoRed in equal proportions of the 
pure and the baser metal. The poverty of 
Iichael Palæologus com- 
pelled him to strike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats, of gold, 
and fifteen of coppep alloy. After his death, the standard rose to ten 
carats, till in the public distress it was reduced to the moiety. The 
prince was relieved for a moment, while credit and commerce were 
forever blasted. In France, the gold coin is of twenty-two carats, 
(one twelfth alloy,) and the standard of England and Holland is still 
higher. 


. Roger de Flor, accordin
 to R:1mon de l\Iontaner, wa!; recalled from 

atoli(l, on account of the war which had ari
L'n on the death of A
an, 
king of ßulgariLt. Andrullicus claimeù the kingdf\1U for his lH.'phews, the 
sons of Asan by his si
tcr. Roger de }'lor turned the tide of success in 
favor of the emperor of Constantinople, and rnf.tùe peace. - M. 
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rejected the new proposal of the government of Asia with a 
subsiôy of corn and 11loney,* on condition t1at he should 
reduce his troops to the harmle
s number of 1hree thousand 
111cn. Assassination is the last resource of cowards. The 
Cæsar was tempted to visit the royal residence of Adrianople 
in the armrtment, and before the eyes, of the empress he was 

tåbbed by the Alani guards; and though the deed was im- 
puted to their private revenge,t his countrymen, who dwelt 
at COl1:5tantinople in the security of peace, were involved in 
the same proscription by the prin
e or people. The loss of 
their Inadel intimidated the crowd of aò"/enturers, who hoisted 
the sails of flight, a.nd were soon scattered round the coasts 
of the l\Iediterranean. But a veteran band of fifteen hun- 
dred Catalans, or French, stood firm in the strong fortress of 
Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed the banners of Arra- 
gon, and offered to revenge and justify thëir chief, by an 
equal combat of ten or a hundred warriors. Instead of 
accepting this bold defiance, the en1pcror l\lichael, the son 
and colleague of Andronicus, resoh'cd to oppress thelTI with 
the weight of multitudes: ev
ry nerve was strained to form 
an army of thirteen thousand horse and thirty thousand foot; 
and the Propontis was covered with the ships of the Greeks 
and Genoese. In two battles by sea and land, these rnighty 
forces were encountered and overthrown by the despair and 
discipJine of the Catalans: the young emperor fled to the 
palace; and an insufficient guard of light-horse was left for 
the protection of the open country. Victory renewed the 
hopes and numbers of the ad
lenturers: every natiûn was 
blended under the name and standard of the great company; 
and three thousand Turkish proselytes deserted fi.OlTI the 
Imperial service to join this military association. In the pos- 
session of Gallipoli,:f: the Catalans intercepted the trade of 


· Anùmnicus paid the Catalans in the debased mone,', much to their 
indignation. - 
I. . 
 
t According to Ramon de :\Iontaner, he 'was lUùrdered by order of Kyr 
(KVplO.) Michael, son of the cmperCl". p. nO. -- 
I. 
! Ramon de :Montaner describes his sojourn at Gallipoli: Nous Nions 
Ii riches, que nous ne semions, ni ne labourions, ni nc faisions enver des 
vins, ni ne cultivions les vignes: ('t cependant tous Ie's ans no us re(:ueil- 
lions tout ce qu'il nous falbit, en vin, froment et avoine. p. 193. This 
tasted fOl five merry years. Hamon de Montaner is high authority, for he 

as " chancelier et maitre ration31 de l'arlll
'c," (commissary of 'rations.) 
lIe was let't governor; all the scribes of the army remained with him, and 
with their aiù he kept the books in which were reg!stered the number of 
he rse and foot employed on each expedition. According to this book the 
!I" tnder was shared, of which he ha d a fifth for his trouble. p. 197. -:M. 
VOL. VI. 15 
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Constantinople and the Black Sea, while they spread titeir 
devastations on either siòe of the Hellespont over the confine!l 
of Europe and Asia. 'fo prevent their approach, the great- 
est pal1: of the Byzantine territm-y was laid waste by the 
Greeks thmnselves: the peasants and their cattlè retired into 
the city; and myriads of sheep and oxen, for which neither 
p.ace nor food could be procured, were unprofitably slaugh- 
tered on the saIne day. :Four tirnes the emp8for Andronicus 
sued for peace, and four tin105 he was Inflexibly. repulsed, till 
the want of provisions, and the di:'1cord of the chiefs, conI- 
pelled the Catalans to evacuate the banks of the Hellespont 
and the neighbol-hood of the capital. .J.'\fWl" their separation 
from the Turks, the renlains of the great company pursueu 
t11eir march through l\lacedonia and Thessaly, to seek a new 
establishment in. the heart of Greece.5O 
After some :iges of obli,'ion, Greece was awakened to new 
Inisfortun
s by the arms of the Latins. In the two hundred 
and fifty years between the first and tbe last conquest of Con- 
stantinople, that venerable land was disputed by a multitude 
of petty tyrants; without the comforts of freedom and genius, 
her ancient cities were again plunged in foreign and intestine 
war; and, if servitude be preferable to anarchy, they might 
repose with joy under the Turkish yoke. I shall not pursue 
the obscure and various dynasties, that rose and fell on the 


50 The Catalan war is most copiously related by Pachymcr, in the 
xith, xiit.h, and xiiith hooks, till he breaks off in the Jear 1308. 
1'lcepnorus Gregol"as (1. vii. 3-6) is more concise and complete. 
Durange, who adopts tlwse adYenturcr
 as }'rench, has 
untcd their 
footsteps with his usual diligence, (l{ist. de C. P.l. vi. c. 22-46.) He 
quote's an Arragonese history, whirh I have read with ple'asure, and 
which the Spaniards extc5l as a moLlcl of style' and composition, (Ex- 
pedirion de los Catalallcs y Arragoneses contra Turcos y Gricgos: 
l
nrcelonn, 1 
:!3, in (!uarto: 'Uadrid, 1777, in octavo.) Don Fran- 
ci"co de )Ioncada, Co
ùe de O.,solla, mny imitate Cæsar or Sallust; 
he may trml
cribc the Greek or Italian contemporaries: but he nC'yer 
quotes his authoritic
, and I cannot discern an'\" national records of 
the exploits of hi'3 countrymC'n. 'it W 


. Ramon de 
font(lller, one of the Catalans, who accompanied Rogf'r de 
Flor, and "ho '\-<1.S govelllor of Gallipoli, has written, in Spanish, the his- 
tory of this b"lnd of advcnturers, to which he hE'lollged, and from which 
he separated \\hen it left the Thraciall Chersollese to penetrate into Mace- 
donia. and Greece. - G. 
The autobiography of Ramon de 
Iontaner has been publi",hed in French 
by M. Duchon, in 
th.e gr
a.t collection of 
,1r-moires relatif::s à l'Uistoire de 
Franco. I quote ...JS edItion. - M. 
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continent or in the isles; but our silence on the fate of ATH- 
E:'IS 51 would argue a strange ingratitude to the first and purest 
school of liberal science and amusenlCnt. In the partition of 
the empire, Jhe principality of ..l\..thens and Thebes was as- 
signed to Otho de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy,52 
with the title of great duke,53 which the Latins understood in 
their o\vn sense, and the Greeks Inore foolishly derived fr0111 
the age of Constantine. 54 Otho followed the standard of the 
Inarquis' of 1\lontferrat: the ample state which he acquired by 
a miracle of conduct or fortune,.].] was peaceably inherited oy 
his son and two grandsons, till the family, though not the na- 
tion, was changed, by the l11nrriage of an heiress into the 
elder branch of the house of Briennc. The Ron of that 111ar- 
riage, 'VaIter de Bricnne, succeeded to the duchy of Athens; 
and, with the aid of some Catalan rnercenaries, Wh0111 he 
invested with fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal 
or neighboring lords. But when he was informed of the ap- 
proach and ambition of tne great cOJnpany, he collected a 
force of seven hundred knights, six thousand four hundred 
horse, and eight thousand foot, and boldly met then1 on the 
banks of the River Cephisus in Bæotia. The Catalans 
amounted to no more than three thou
an(r five hundred horse, 
and four thousand foot; but the òeticiency of numbers was 


5\ See the laborious history of Ducange, whose accurate table of the 
French dynasties recapitulate:; the thirty-fhre passagcs, in whi
Ìl he 
mentions the duke;; of Athen
. 
ã2 He is twice mentioned by YiHchanloulll with honor, (X o. l.j 1, 
235 ;) and under the first passage, Ducange oh:;erves all that call he 
known of his person and family. 
;)3 From these I
atln princes of the xivth centur}r, Dorcac(', Chauccr, 
and Sh:\kspeare, have borrowC'd thcir Theseus duke of Athens. An 
l
norant age transfers its own language and manners to the most di
- 
tant times. 
õ"' The 8HTIle Con
tantinc gave to.
icily a l..in
, to Hussia the nwy-' 
71US dapifer of the empirc, to Thebes the prÙnicerius; and these absurd 
fables are properly la<;lH'd by nuran
c, (ad Ni('cphor. (;reg. 1. vii. c. 
5.) By the Latins, the lord of Thebes \\ as styled, hy corruption, the 
J\icgas Kurios, or Grand Sire! 
;)[) Quodwn miraculo, say!-! Alberic. lIe was probably reecin
d by 
.Michael Choniates, the archbishop who harJ dcf<",.:.rlecl 
\..thcns against 
the tyrant Leo Sgurus, (Nicetas tu"bs capta, p. SO.j, ('d. Bek.) ::\lichad 
was the brother of the historian Xicctag; and his clh'omÍllUl of Athcn
 
is still extant in 
lS. in thc Bodlcian library. (F.thri('. Bihliot. Græc. 
tom. vi. p. 40J.)* . 


· Nicctas says exprcssl\' thnt .Mi('ha('l 

urr(,lH1('red the' .\cropo}is to 'lhe 
marquis. -
L 
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compensated by stratagem and order. They forn16d round 
their camp an artificial inundation; the duke and his knights 
advanced without fear or precaution on the verdant meadow; 
their horses plunged into the bog; and he was cut in pieces, 
with the greatest pm't of the French cavalry. His family 
find nation were expelled; and his son "Valter de Brienne, 
the tituhr duke of Ather.s, the tyrant of Florence, and tho 
constable of France, lost his life in the field of Poitiers. 
Attica anù Bæotia- were the rewards of the yictorious Cata 
lans; they married the widows and daughters of the slain; 
and during fourteen years, the great company was. the terror 
of the Grecian states. Their factions drove thenl to acknowl- 
edge the sovereignty of the house of Arragon; and during 
the remainder of the fourteenth century, Athens, as a govern- 
ment or an appanage, was successively bestowed by the kings 
of Sicily. After the French and Catalans, the third dynasty 
was that of the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, 
potent at Naples, and sovereign in Greece. Athens, which 
they embellished with new buildings, became the capital of a 
state, that extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and 
a part of Thessaly; and their reign was finally determined 
by Mahomet the Second, who strangled the last duke, and 
educated his sons in the discipline and religion of the seraglio. 
.Athens,56 though no Blore than the shadow of her former 
self, still contains about eight or ten thousand inhabitants; of 
these, three fourths are Greeks in religion and language; and 
the Turks, who compose the rel1lainder, have relaxed, in their 
il1tercour
c with the citizens, sOlnewhat of the pride and grav- 
ity of thdr national character. The olive-tree, the gift of 
l\tinerva, flourishes in Attica; nor has the honey of I\Iount 
Hymettus lost any part of its exquisite flavor: 51 but the lan- 
guid trade is Jl1011opolized by strangers, and the agriculture 
of a harr
n land is abandoned to the yagrant \Yalachians. 



.íì The 1\lOdrrn Recount of Ath('n
, and tl1C ;\thenians, is extracted 
from Spon, (Yoya
e Cll Grece, tom. ii. p. 7!)-lÐ9,) and "\Yhecler, 
(Tnl....c
s into Grccce', p. a37-411,) Stuart, (.Antiquities of Athens. 
pu;-;sim.) a:ld Chnncller, (Travcl::; into Greece, p. 23-172.) The first 
uf the.
I' travellers yisitecl Greece in the )"ear 1676; the last, 1765 ; 
nad nincty yea..:> had not produced much diflcl'cnce in the tranquil 
bt'Cne. 
57 The ant'ÍcJ1t'ì, or at lcast the Athenians, Lelievecl that all the beeB 
.11 the \vo..'li had been propagated from :Mount IIymettus. They 
"R11f!ht, that health rilight be preserved, and life prolonged, by the 
t:>"tpl"naÌ uo.;e of oil, and the internal use of honey, (Geop o nica,1. XY. c. 
';', 1. IIk:9- ìf\'H. e:li
 N;erl".
) 
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The Athenians are still distinguished by the subtlety and 
acuteness of their understandings; but these qualities, unless 
ennobled by freedom, and enlightened by study, will degen.. 
erate into a low and selfish cunning: and it is a proverbial 
saying of the country, " FrOlTI the Jews of Thessalonica, the 
Turks of N egropont, and the Greeks of Athens, good Lord 
deliver us !" This artful people has eluded the tyranny of 
the 'Turkish bashaws, by an expedient which alleviates their 
servitude anù aggravates their shame. About the middle of 
the last century, the Athenians chose for their protector the 
Kis!ar Aga, or chief black eunuch of the seraglio. This 
.iEthiopian slave, who possesses the sultan's ear, condescends 
to accept the tribute of thirty thousand crowns: his lieutenant, 
the \Vaywode, whom he annually confirms, may reserve for 
his own about tive or six thousand more; and such is the pol- 
icy of the citizens, that they seldOlTI fail to remove and pun- 
. ish an oppressive governor. Their private differences are 
decided by the archbishop, one of the richest prelates of the 
Greek church, since he possesses a revenue of one thousand 
pounds sterling; and by a tribunal of the eight geronti or 
elders, chosen in the eight quarters of the city: the noble 
families cannot. trace their pedigree above three hundred 
years; but their principal men1bers are distinguished by a 
grave demeanor, a fur cap, and the lofty appellation of archon. 
By some, who delight in the contrast, the modern language 
of Athens is represented as the most corrupt and barbarous of 
the seventy dialects of the vulgar Greek: 58 this picture is 
too darkly colored: but it would not be easy, in the country 
of Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader or a copy of their 
works. The Athenians walk with supine indifference among 
the glorious ruins of antiquity'; and such is the debasement 
of their character, that they are incapable of adlniring the 
genius of their predecessors.5 9 


58 Ducan
e, Glmsar. Græc. Præfat. p. 8, who quotes for his author 
Thcodosius Zygomalas, a modern grammarian. Yet Spon (tom. ii. p. 
194) and 'Vheeler, (p. 355,) no incompetent judges, entertain a more 
favorable opinion- of the Attic dialect. 
fl9 Yet "\'\.e must not accuse them of corrupting the name of Athens, 
which they still call Athini. From the fÌ; -Z;IJI '.A8,;J",J', we have 
formed our own barbarism of Sctincs. * 


· Gibbon did not foresee a Bavarian prince on the throne of Greece 
with Athens as his capital. -)1. 
15* 
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Cflj.PTER LXIII. 



IVIL 'v ARS, AND RUL.
 OF THE GREEK El\1PIRE. - REIGNS OF 
ANDRONICUS, THE ELDER AKD YOUNGER, AND JOHN PALÆ 
OLOGUS. - REGENCY, REVOLT, REIGN, AND ABDICATION OF 
JOHN CANTACUZENE. - ESTABLISI-DIENT OF A GENOESE COL- 
ONY AT PERA OR GALATA. - THEIR 'VARS ,VITH THE El'vIPIR,E 
AND CITY OF CONSTA
TINOl'LE. 


THE long reign of Androniclls 1 the elder is chiefly mem- 
orable by the disputes of the Greek church, the invasion of 
the Catalans, and the rise of the Ottoman power. H.e is cel- 
ebrated as the most learned and virtuous prince of the age; 
but such virtue, and' such learning, contributed neither to the 
perfection of the individual, nor to the happiness of society. 
A slave of the most abject superstition, he was surrounded on 
all sides by visible and invisible enen1Ïes; nor were the flames 
of hell less dreadful to his fancy, than those of a Catalan or 
Turkish war. Under the reigr; of the Palæologi, the choice 
of the patriarch was the most important business of the state; 
the hen:ds of the Greek church wpre ambitious and fanatic 
monks; and their vices or virtues, their learnin
 or ignorance, 
were equally mischievous or contemptible. By his intem- 
perate discipline, the patriarch l\thanasius 2 excited the hatred 
of the clergy and people: he was heard to declaré, that the 
sinner should swallow the last dregs of the cup of penance; 
and the foolish talc was propagated, of his puni
hing a sacri- 
legious ass that had tasted the lettuce of a convent garden. 
Driven from the throne by the universal clamor, Athana
ius 
conlposed before his retreat two papers of a.. very opposite 


1 Adronicus himself will' justify our freedom in the inyeetive, 
(Xicephorus Gl'egoras, 1. i. c. i.,) which hE' pronou}lced against his- 
toric falsehood. It is true, that his censure is more pointedly urged 
against calumny than against adulation. 
2 For the anathema in the pigeon's nest, see raehymer, (1. ix. c. 24,) 
who relates the general history of Athanasius, (1. viii. c. 13-16, 20, 
24, 1. x. c. 27-2D, '31-36, 1. xi. c. 1-3, 5, 6, 1. xiii. c. 8, 10, 23, 35,) 
Ilnd is followed by Nicephoru8 Gregoras, (1. vi. c. 5, 7, 1. vii. c. 1, 9,) 
,"yh
 includes t1w second l"ctreat of this t'econd Chr)rsostom. 
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'.:;asl His public testalnent was in the tone of charity and 
:resignation; the private codicil breathed the direst an.athemas 
against the authors of his ùisgrace, whorn he excluded forever 
,.:"rom the comn1union of the holy trinity., the angels, and the 
saints. Th is last papcr he enclosed i[1 an earthen. pot, which 
was placed, by his order, on the top of one of the pillars, ill 
the dome of 81. Sophia, in the distant hope of discovery and 
revenge. At tite end of fuur years, some youths, climbing 
by a lildJer in search of pigeons' nests, detected the fatal 
secret; and, as AndronicLls felt himsclf touched and bound 
by the excomm.unication, he trernbled on the brink of the 
abyss", hich. h.ad been so treacherously dug under his feet. 
.A synod of bishops was instantly convened to debate 'this 
important question: the rashness of these clandestine anathe- 
tnas was generally condclnned; but as the knot could be 
untied only by the same hand, as that hand was no\,:, deprived 
of the crosier, it appeared that this posthumous decree was 
ifl'evocable by any earthly power. Surne faint testimonies of 
repentance and pardon were extorted fron1 the author of the 
il1ischief; hut the conscience of the emperor was still wound. 
ed, and he desired, with no le
s ardor than Athanasius hin1self, 
the "restoration of a patriarch, Ly whom, alone he could be 
healed. At the dead of night, a lllOnk rudely knocked at the 
door of the ruyal bed-chan1ber, announcing a revelation of 
plagne and famine, of inundations and earthquakes. An- 
dronicus started frOlTI his bed, and srent the night in prayer, 
till he felt, or thought that he felt, a slight IHotiol1 of the earth. 
The emperor on fuot led the bishops anù 1l10uks to the cell 
of Athanasius; and, after 3. proper resistance, the saint, frorn 
whOln this 111essage had been sent, consented to absolve the 
prince, and govern the church of Constantinople. Untarned 
by disgrace, aud hardened by solitude, the shepherd was 
again odious to the flock, and his encmies contrived a singu- 
lar, and, as it proved, a successful, 11lode of revenge. In the 
night, they stole away the foot-stool or foot-cloth of his throne, 
which they secretly replaced with the decoration of a satiricål 
picture" Th.e emperor was pa.inted with a bridle in his mouth, 
anù Athanasius leading the tractable beast to the feet of Christ. 
'rhe authors of the libel were detected and punished; but as 
their lives had been spared
 the Christian priest in sullen in. 
dignation retired to his cen; and the eyes of Andronicus, 
which had been opcncd for a rnorncl1t, were a.gain closed b:r 
his successor. 
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If tIlis transact on be one of the most curious and important 
of a :reign of fifty ycars, 1 cannot at least ac('use the brevity 
of my rnateriaIs, since I reducc into some few pages the 
enormous folios of Pachymer,3 Cantacuzene,4 and ìS"icepho- 
J.us Gregoras,5 \\Tho have co_mposed the prolix anù languid 
story of the tinles. The name and situation of the emperor 
John Cantacu7cne might inspire the nlost lively curiosity. 
f-lis rnemürials of forty years extend from tne revolt of the 
younger A.ndronicus to his own abdication of the ernrire; 
and it 1S observed, that, like I\foses and Cæsar, he was the 
principal actor ill the scenes which he describes. But in this 
eloquent work we should vainly seek the sincerity of a bp,ro 
or a penitent. Retired in a cloister from the vices and pt1S- 
sions of the world, he presents not a confession, but an apol- 
ogy, of the life of an all1bitious statesman. Instead of un- 
folding the true counsels and characters of men, he displays 
the SI1100t1 and specious surface of events, highly varnished 
with his own praises and those of his friends. Their motives 
are always pure; their ends always legitimate: they conspire 
and l'ebeI without any views of interest; anò the violence 
which they inßict or suffer is celebrated as the spontaneous 
effect of reason and virtue. 
After the example of the :first of the Palæologi, the elder 
Andronicus associated his son l\1ichael to the honors of the 
purple; and from the age of eighteen to his premature death, 
that prince was acknowledged, above twenty-five years, as the 
second emperol
 of the Greeks.6 At the head of an army, 



 Pachymer, in seven books, 377 folio pages, describes the first 
twenty-gix years of Audronicus the Eldcr; imd marks the date of his 
composition by the currcnt news or lie of the day. (A. D. 1308.) 
Either death or disgust prevented him from resuming the pen. 
4 After an interval of twelve years, from the conclusion of Pachy- 
mer p Cantacuzenus takes up the pen; and his first book (c. 1-69, p. 
9-150) relates the ci\Til war, and the cight last years of the elder 
.A.nclronicus. The ingenious comparison with 
loses and Cæsar is 
fancied by his French translator, the president Cousin. 
ð Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly includes the cntire life and 
reign of Andronicus the elder, (1. vi. c. 1, p. 96-291.) This is the 
part of which Cantacuzene complains as a false and malicious repre- 
sentation of his conduct. 
6 He was crowned 
Iay 21st, 129.:5, and dicd Octobcr 12th, 1320, 
(Ducange, Fam. Dyz. p. 239.) His Lrother Theodorc, by a second 
marriage, inherited the marquiRate of Montfcrrat, apostatized to the 
religion and manners of the Latins, (õn xal i','û'
l
i x"l ntOTU xal aX);- 
#lan, xui. i'U'E(W)' X01.:
;t xcd 1ÛtO&JI UJrou' .d('(TìJ'o
 
v ÙX!!UHf"Ú.. :Nic. 
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he excited neither the fears cf the enemy, nor the jealousy 
of the court; his modesty and patience were never tempted 
to compute the years of his father; nor was that father com- 
pelled to repent of his liberality ('ither by the virtues or vices 
of his son. The son of l\Echael was l1alTIed Andronicusfrorn 
his gr
ndfather, to ,,,-hose early favor he was introduced by 
tbat norñin:ll resemblance. The blossoms of wit and beauty 
increased the fondness of the elder Andronicus; and, with 
the common vanity of age, he expected to realize in the 
seeond, the hope which had been Jisappointed in the first, 
g(
ner<ttjon. The boy was educated in the palace as an heir 
and a favorite; and in the oaths and acclamations of the peo- 
ple, the august triad was formed by the names of the father, 
the son, and the grandson. But the younger Al1dronicus was 
speedily corrupted by his infant greatness, while he beheld 
with puerile impatience the double obstacle that hung, and 
migh
 long hang, ovel' his rising an1bition. It was not to ac- 

ujre fame, or to ditl"use happiness, that he so eagerly aspired: 
weal th aud impunity we rc in his eyes the lTIOst precious attri- 
Dutes úf a lTIonarch; and his first indiscreet demand was the 
sovereignty of some rich and fertile island, where he might 
lead a life of indepenùence and pleasure. The emperor was 
oflended by the loud and frequent intemperance which dis- 
tm'bed his capital; the sums which his parsimony denied 
were supplied by the Genoese usurers of Pera; and the op- 
p..'essive debt, which consoliJated the interest of a faction, 
could be discharged only by a revolution. A beautiful fe- 
rnale, a matron in rank, a prostitute in manners, had instructed 
the younger Andronicus in the rudiments of love; but he had 
reason to suspect the nocturnal visits of a rival; and a stranger 
pdSS\ng through the street was pierced by the arrows of his 
guards, who were placed in ambush at her door. That stran- 
gel" was his brother, Prince l\lanuel, \vho languished and died 
of his wound; and the emperor l\1ichael, their common father, 
whose health was in a dedining state, expired on the eighth 
day, lamenting the loss of both his children. 7 1-10we\'er 
guiltless in his intention, the younger Andronicus might im- 


Greg.!. ix. c. 1,) anå founded a dynasty of Italian prince
, which was 
extinguished A. D. 1.333, (Ducange, Fam. Byz. p. 249-2.')3.) 
7 \\-e are indebted to Xicephorus Gregoras (1. viii. c. 1) for the 
knowledge of this tragic adventure; while Calltacuzene more dis- 
creetly conceals the vices of' Andronicus the Younger, of which he 
was the witness, and pel "haps the associato, (I.. i. c. 1, &c.) 
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pute a brother's and a father's death to the consequence oi 
his own vices; and deep was the sigh of thinking and feeling 
men, when they perceived, instead of sorrow and repentance, 
his ill-dissembled joy on the removal of two odious competi. 
tors. By these n1elancholy events, and the increase of his 
disorders, the n1Ïnd of the elder emperor was gradually alien- 
ated ; and, after nmny fruitless reproofs, he transfel'l
ed on 
another grandson 8 his hopes and aflection. The change WfiS 
announced by the new oath of allegiance to the reigning 
sovereign, and the person whom he should nppoint for his 
successor; nnd the acknowledged heir, after a repetition of 
insults and complaints, was exposed to the indignity of a pub- 
lic trial. Before the sentence, which would probably haye 
condemneù hilll to a dungeon or a cell, the Clllperor was in- 
formed that the palace courts were filled with the armed fol. 
lowers of his grandson; the judgment was softened to a 
treaty of reconciliation; and the trimnphant escape of the 
prince encouraged the ardor of the younger faction. 
Yet the capital, the clergy, and the senate, adhered to the 
person, or at least to the government, of the old emperor; and 
it was only in the provinces, by flight, and revolt, anù foreign 
succor, that the malecontents could hope to vindicate their 
cause and subvert his throne. The soul of the enterprise was 
the great domestic John Cantacuzene: the sally from Con- 
stantinople is the first date of his actions and 111emorials; and 
if his own pen be Inost descriptive of his patriotism, an 
unfriendly historian has not refused to celebrate the zeal 
and ability which he displayed in the service of the young 
emperor.* That. prince escaped fro111 the capital under the 
- pretence of hunting; erected his standard at Adrianople ; 
and, in a few days, assembled fifty thousand horse and foot, 
Wh0111 neither honor nor duty could have armeù against the 
Barbarians. Such a force nÜght have saved or commanded 


8 His destined heir was :Miehael Catharus, the bastard of Constan- 
tine his second son. In this project of excluding his grandson An- 
dronicus, :Kicephorus GregOl"aS (1. viii. c. 3) aörecs with Cantacuzene, 
(1. i. c. 1, 2.) 


. The conduct of Cantacuzene, by his OWll showin
, was inexplicable. 
He was unwilling to dethrone the old emperor, and dissuaded the imnH'- 
diate march on Constantinople. The young And.rûnicus, he says, entered 
into his views, and wrote to warn the emperor of his danger when the 
march was determined. . Can tacnzenus, in.x 0'". Byz. Hist. Collect. yol. ;. 
p. 104, &c. - 1'1. . 
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the effi})íre; but their counsels WCl'e discordant
 thetr motions 
were slow and doubtful, and their progress was checked by 
intrigue and negotiation. The quarrel of the two Andro- 
nici was protracted, and suspended, and renewed, during a 
ruinous period of seven years. In the first treaty, the relics 
of the Greek ernpire \vere divided: Constantinople, rrhessa- 
lonica, and the islands, were left to the eh.ler, while the 
younger acquired the sovereignty of the greatest part of 
rrhntce, from Philippi to the Byzantine limit. By the second 
treaty, he stipulated the payment of his troops, his immediate 
coronation, and an adequate share of the power and revenue 
of the state. The third civil war was terrninated by the sur. 
prise of Constantinople, the final retreat of the old eUlperor 
and the sole reign of his victorious grandson. The reasons 
of this delay m.ay be found in the characters of the men and 
of the times. "Then the heir of the nlonarchy first pleaded 
his wrongs anù his apprehensions, he was heard with pity and 
applause: and his adherents repeated on all sides the incon- 
sistent promise, that he would increase the pay of the soldiers 
and alleviate the burdens of the people. 'l'he grievances of 
forty years were nÜngled in his revol
; aad the rising 
generation waa fatigued by the endless prospect of a reign, 
whose favorites and maxims were of other times. The youth 
of Andronicus had been without spirit, his age was without 
reverence: his taxes produced an annual revenue of five- 
hundred thousand pounds; yet the richest of the sovereigns 
of Christend01n was incapable of lnaintaining three thousand 
horse and twenty galley
, to resist "the destructive progress of 
the 'rurks. 9 "!-Iow different," said the younger Andronicus, 
" is my situation f1'01n that of the son of Philip! Alexander 
Inight complain, that his father would leave him nothing to 
conquer: alas! my grandsire '.\--ill leave me nothing to lose." 
But the Greeks \vere soon adlnonished, that the public di5 
orders could not be healed bv a civil war; and that their 
young favorite was not destined to be tÎl(> savior of a falling 
empire. On the first repulse, his party WB., hr0k p n h
T his 
own levity, their intestine discord, and the intrigues of the 


9 See 
icephorus Gregoras, 1. viii. c. 6. The 
-oun
er .A.ndronicus 
complained, that in four years aud four month;5 a f,um of 350,000 
hyzallts of gold wa::; due to him. for the expensc::; of hi::; household, 
(C
ntacu7.el1. 1. i. C'. 48.) Yet he would have remittCll the debt, if he 
tmsht have been allowctt to squeeze the farmers of the revenue. 
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ancient court, which tempted each malecontent to desert or 
betray the cause of rebellion. ..A..ndronicus the younger was 
t.ouched with remorse, or fatigued with business, or deceived 
by negotiation: pleasure rather than power was his aim; and 
the license of maintaining a thousand hounds, a thousand 
hawks, and a thousand huntsrnen, was sufficient to sully his 
fatTIe and disarm his an1bition. 
Let us now survey the catastrophe of this busy plot, and 
the final situation of the prihcipal nctors.l o The age of 
Andronicus was consumed in civil discord; and, an1Ïdst the 
events of war and treaty, his power and reputation continual1y 
decayed, till the fatal night in \vhich the gates of the city 
and palace were opened without resistance to his grandson. 
His principal-commander scorneù the repeated warnings of 
danger; and retiring to rest in the vain security of ignorance, 
abandoned the feeble monarch, with some priests and pages, 
to the terrors of a sleepless night. These terrors were quickly 
realized by the hostile shouts, which proclaimed the titles and 
victory of Andronicus the younger; and the aged emperor, 
falling prostrate before an in1age of the Virgin, despatched a 
suppliant n1essage to resign the sceptre, and to obtain his life 
at the hands of the conqueror. The answer of his grandson 
was decent and pious; at the prayer of his friends, the younger 
Andronicus assUlTIed the sole administration; but the elder 
still enjoyed the nan1e and preëminence of the first emperor, 
the use of the great palace, and a pension of twenty-four 
thousand pieces of gold, one half of ,vhich was assigned on 
the royal treasury, and the othcr on the fishery of Constanti- 
nople. But his impotence was soon exposed to contempt and 
oblivion; the vast silence of the palace \vas disturbed only by 
the cattle and poultry of the neighborhood,* which roved with 
impunity through the solitary courts; and a I"educed allowance 
of ten thousand picces of gold 11 was all that he could ask, and 


10 I follow the chronology of Xicephorus Gregoras, who is l"emfirk- 
ably exact. It is proycd tlat Cantacuzene has mistaken the dates of 
his own actions, or rather that l1Ïs text has been corruptcd by ignorant 
transcribers. 
H I have endeayorcd to reconcile the 2-1,000 pieccs of Cantacuzene 
l
. ii. c. 1) "\-\-ith the 10,000 of Nicephorns Gre 6 oras, (1. ix. e. 2;) the 
tne of whom wished to softcn, the othcr to magnify, the hardshirs of 
\he old emperor. 


· And the washerwomen, according to 
ic. Grcgoras, p. 431. - M. 
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more than he could hope. tIis calamities were irnbittered by 
die gradual extinction of sight; his confinement was rendered 
each day.more rigorous; and during the absence and sicknes
 
of his grandson, his inhuman keepers, by the threats of instant 
death, compelled him to exchange the purple for the monastIc 
habit and profession. The monk Antuny had renounced the 
pom p of the world: yet he had occasion for a coarse fUl' in 
the winter season, and as wine was forbidden by his confessor, 
and \\"3-ter by his physician, the sherbet of Egypt was his 
COlllmon drink. It was not without di fficulty that the late 
emperor could procure three or four pieces to satisfy these 
simple wants; and if he bestowed the gold to relieve the 
more painful distress of a friend, tbe sacrifice is of some 
weight in the scale of humanity and religion. Four years 
aftel' his abdication, Andronicus or Antony expired in a cell, 
in the sev8nty-fourth year of his age: and the last strain of 
adulation could only promise a more splendid crown of glory 
in heaven than he had enjoyed upon earth. 12 * 
Nor was the reign of the younger, more glorious or fortu- 
nate than that of the elder, Andronicu:s. 13 1-Ie gathered the 
fruits of ambition; but the taste was transient and bitter: in 
the supreme station he lost the remain") of his early popularity; 
and the defects of his character became still more conspicuous 
to the world. The public reproach urged him to march in 
person against the Turks; nor did his courage fail in the hour 
of trial; but a defe
t and a wound were the only trophies of 
his expedition in Asia, which confirmed the establishment of 
the Ottoman monarchy. The abuses of the civil government 
attained their full maturity and perfection: his neglect of 
forms, and the confusion of national dresses, arc deplored by 


.2 See Nicephorus Gregoras, (1. ix. 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 1. x. c.!.) The 
historian had tasted of the prosperity, and shared the retreat, of his 
benefactor; and that friendship which" waits or to the scaffold or thß 
cell," sho-uld not lightly be accuscd as "a hireling, a prostitute to 
praise." · . 
13 The sole reign of Andronicuq the younger is described by Call- 
tacuzene (1. ii. c. 1-40, p. 191-333) and Xicephorus ürcrroras, n. ix. 
c. 7-1. xi. c. 11, p. 262-361.) 0 


*' Prodi
ies (accordin
 to Nic. Greg-oras, p. .160) announced the depart- 
ure of th
 oM and imbecile Imperial Monk from his earthly prison. - 1\1. 
t But It may be accused of unparalleled absurdity. He compares th
 
extinction of the feeùle old man to that of the SUll; his cofiin is to be 
floated, like :Noah's ark, by a deluge of tear:). -M. 
VOL. VI. 16 
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the Greeks as the fatal syrnptoms of the d2cay of the elupire. 
Andronicus was old before his time; the intemperance òf 
youth had accelerated the infirmities of age; and after being 
rescued fronl a dangel'ous lualady by nature, or physic, or the 
Virgin, he ,vas snatched away before he had accomplished his 
forty-fifth year. He was twice married; and, as the progress 
of the Latins in arnlS and arts had softened the prejudices of 
the Byzantine court, his two wives were chosen in the princely 
houses of Germany and Italy. The first, Agnes at home, 
Irene in Greece, was daughter of the duke of Brunswick. 
ITer father 14 was a petty lord 15 in the poor and savage regions 
of the north of Germany: 16 yet he derived sorne revenue 
from his silver mines ; 
7 and his farnily is celebrated by the 


U Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of Duke Henry the 'V onder- 
ful, the chief of the house of Brunswick, and the fourth in descent 
from the famous Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, and 
conqueror of the Sclavi on the Baltic coast. Her brother Henry was 
surnamed the Greek, from his two journeys into the East: but these 
journeys were subsequent to his sister's marriage; and I am ignorant 
lww Agnes was discovered in the heart of Germany, and recommended 
to the Byzantine court. (Himius, :Uemoirs of the House of Bruns- 
wick, p. 126-137.) 
15 Henry the 'V onderftÙ was the founder of the branch of Gruben- 
hagE'n, extÍ11:ct in the year 1696, (Rimius, p. 287.) He resided in the 
castle of \V olfenbuttel, and posses:5ed no more than a sixth part of 
the allodial estates of Brunswick and Luneburgh, 'which the Guelph 
family had saved from the confiscation of thcir great fiefs. The fre- 
quent partitions among brothers had almost ruined the princely houses 
of Germany, till that just, but pernicious, law was slowly supcrseded 
by the right of primogeniture. The principality of Grubenhagen, one 
of the last remains of the Hercynian forest, is a woody, mountainous, 
and barren tract, (Busching's Geography, vol. vi. p. 270-286, Eng- 
lish translation.) 
16 The Toyal author of the )'Iemoirs of Brandenburgh will teach us, 
how justly, in a much later period, the 110rth of Germany dc::;crycd 
the epithets of poor and barbarous. (Essai sur les 
Iæurs, &c.) In the 
year 1306, in the woods of Luneburgh, some wild people of the Yelled 
race were allowed to bury alive their infìnll and usele
s parents. 
(Himius, p. 136.) 
17 The as:5crtion of Tacitus, that GClmany was destitute of the 
prec.ious metals, must be taken, eycn in his own time, with some 
limitation, (Germania, c. 6. Annal. xi. 20.) According to Speller, 
'llist. Germaniæ Pragmatica, tom. i. p. 351,) Argcntífodìnæ in IIercy- 
nii:; montibus, imperante Othone magno (A.. D. 9G8) primum apertæ, 
largam etiam opes augendi dcderunt copiam: but Himins (p. 258, 
259) defers till the year 1016 the discovery of the silver mines of 
Grubenhagen, or the Upper Hartz, which were prodnctive in the be- 
ginning of the xivth century, and 1'ihich still yield a considerable 
l'cvenue to the house of Brunswick 
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Greeks as the l110st ancient and noble of the Teutonic l1aIne. IS 
After the death of this childish princess, Andronicus sought 
in marriage Jane, the sister of the count of Savoy; 19 and his 
suit was prefeFred to that of the French king. 2o The count 
respected in his sister the superior 111ajesty of a Roman 
empress: her retinue was composed of knights and ladies; 
she was regenerated and crowned in S1. Sophia, under the 
rnore orthodox appellation of A.nne; and, at the nuptial feast, 
the Grecks and Italians vied with each other in the 111artial 
exercises of tilts and tournan1cnts. 
The empress Anne of Savoy survived hcr husband: their 
son, John Palæologus, was left an ot'phan and an emperor in 
the. ninth year of his age; and his weakness was protec1:ed 
by the first and most deserving of the Greeks. The long and 
cordial friendship of his father for John Cantacuzene is alike 
honorable to the prince and the subject. It had been formed 
an1idst the pleasures of their youth: their fan1Ïlies were 
almost equally noble; 21 and the recent lustre of the purple 
was amply compensated by the energy of a private education. 
\Ve have seen that the young emperor was saved by Canta- 
cuzene frOll1 the power of his grandfather; and, after six 
years of civil war, the same favorite brought him back in 
triumph to the palace of Constantinople. Under the reign of 
,Andronicus the younger, the grettt domestic ruled the emperor 
and the empire; and it was by his valor and conduct that the 
Isle of Lesbos and the principality of lEtolia were restored to 
their ancient allcgiance. I-lis enemies confess, that, among 


IS Cnntacuzene has given a most honorable testimony, 
1' ð' ÈY. 
TEC,uanõv utln] .svr;,en,
 ålJvxòç 1Tt 111n!!uv
ovl>, (the modern Greeks 
employ the 1''( for the ð, and the fln for the fl, and the whole will read 
in the Italian idiom di llrummic.) 'CUù nu(/ av-roÙ; Ü
({faVWTI
TOV, xclÍ. 
Àa,uneùnjTt n
VTtXç TOVÇ Ó,UOCpl
J.OVÇ 1'Tl"EQI'J
V.oJ"'Coç TOÙ r,,"ovç. The praise 
is just ill itseU
 and pleasing to an English ear. 
19 Anne, or J anc, was one of the four daughters of Amedéc tht. 
Great, by a seconù marriage, and half-sister of his successor Ed ward 
count of Savoy. (Anderson's Tables, p. 6JO. See Cantacuzene, (1. i. 
c. 40-42.) 
20 That king, if the fact be true, must have been Charles the Fair, 
who in five years (1321-1326) was married to three wives, (Ander- 
son, p. 628.) Anne of Savoy arrived at Constantinople in February, 
1326. 
21 The nòble raco Îf the Cantacuzclli (illustrious from the xith cen- 
tury in the Byzantine annals) was drawn from the Palad
ns of France, 
the herocs of those romances which, in the xiiith century, were trans- 
lated and read by the Greck", (Durange, Fam. Byzant. p. 258.) 


. 
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the public robbers, Cantacuzenc alone was nloderate and ab- 
stemious; and the free and voluntary account 'which he pro- 
duces of his own wealth 2:! may sustain the pl'esumption that it 
was devolved by inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. 
He docs not indeed specify the value of his money, plate, and 
jewels; yet, after a voluntary gift of two hundred vases of 
silver, after much had been secreted by his friends and plun- 
dered by his foes, his forfeit trcaSl1Tes were sufficient for the 
equipn1ent of a fleet of se,renty galleys. He does not meas- 
ure the size and number of his estates; but his granaries 
were heaped with an incredible store of wheat and barley; 
and the labor of a thousand yoke of oxen might cultivate, 
according to the practice of antiquity, about sixty
two Ù1ou- 
sand five hundred acres of arable land. 23 His pastures were 
stocked with two thousand five hundred brood mares, two 
hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hundred asses, 
five thou
and horned cattle, fifty thousand hogs, and seventy 
thousand sheep: 24 a preciou
 record of rural opulence, in 
the last period of the empire, and in a land, most probably in 
Thrace, so repeatedly wasted by foreign and donlCstic hos- 
tility. The favor of Cantacuzenc was above his fortune. In 
the 1110l1lents of familiarity, in the hour of sickness, the em- 
peror was desirous to level the distance between them, and 
pressed his friend to aC'cept the diadem and purple. The 
virtue of the great domestic, which is attested by his own pen, 
resisted the dangerous proposal; but the last testament of 
Andronicus the younger named hinl the guarùian of his S011 
and the regent of the mnpire. 
Had the regent found a suitable return of obedience and 


22 See CantaCU7.ene, (1. .iii. e. 2-1, 30, 36.) 
23 Saserna, in Gaul, and Columella, in Italy or Spain, allow two 
yoke of oxen, two drivers, and six laborers, for two hundred jugera 
(125 English acres) of arable land, and three morc men must be added 
if there be much underwood, l Columella de He Husticà, 1. ii. c. 13, p. 
441, edit. Gesner.) 
.21 In this enumeration (1. iii. c. 30) the French translation of the 
president Cousin is blotted with three palpable and essential errors. 
1. He omits the 1000 :'oke of working ox('n. 2. He interprets the 
1YEJ'1u.y.vo'al 71l".!òr; ð,(1X,i.íu';, by the number of fifteen hundred.- 3. 
nc confounds myriaJs with chiliads, and givcs Calltacuzcnc no mOTe 
than 5000 hogs. Put not your trust in transbtions ! · 


· There seems to be another reading, XI>.iar,. !\iebuhr's edit. in loco 
-:M. 


. 
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gratitude, perhaps he would have acted with pure and zealous 
fidelity in the service of his pupil. 25 A guard of five hundred 
soldiers watched OY0r his person and the palace; the funeral 
of the late emperor was decently performed; the capital was 
silent and submissive; and five hundred letters, which Can- 
tacuzcne despatched in the first month, informeù the provinces 
of their loss and their duty. The prospect of a tranquil mi- 
nority \YRS blasted by the great duke or admiral Apocaucus ; 
and to exaggerate !tis perfidy, the Imperial historian is pleased 
to magnify his own itnprudence, in raising him to that office 
against the advice of his l110re sagacious sovereign. Bold 
and subtle, rapacious and profuse, the a \Tarice and ambition 
of Apocaucus were by turns subserviC'nt to each other; and 
his talents were applied to the ruin of his country. His arro 
gance was heightened by the command of a naval force -and 
an impregnable castle, and under the 111ask of oaths and 
flattery he secret
y conspired against his benefactor. The 
female court of the empress was bribed and dil-ectcd; he en- 
courag
d Anne of Savoy to assert, by the law of nature, the 
tutelage of her son; the ìove of power was disguised by 
the anxiety of Inaternal tenderness: and the founder of the 
Palæologi had instructed his posterity to dread the example 
of a perfidious guardian. The patriarch John of Apri was 
a proud and feeble old man, encompassed by a numerous and 
hungry kindred. He produced an obsolete epistle of An,. 
dronicus, \vhich bequeathed the prince and people to his 
pious care: the fate of his predecessor .A.rsenius prompted 
him to prevent, rather than punish, the crimes of a usn "per; 
and Apocaucus smiled at the success of his own Hattery, 
when he beheld the Byzantine priest assuming the state and 
temporal claims of the Roman pontifr.
6 Between three per- 
sons so different in their situation and character, a private 
league was concluded: a shadow of authority was restored 
LO the senate; and the people was tempted by the llame of 


2:' See the rcgency and reign of John Cantacuzenus, and the whole 
progrcss of the civil war, in his own history, (1. iii. c. I-lOa, p. 348- 
"100.) and in that of Niccphorus Gregoras, (1. xii. c. 1-1. xv. c. 9, p. 
"þ'5a--492. ) 
26 He assumed the royal privilc 6 c of rcù sho('
 or buskins; placed 
on his head a mitre of silk and gold; subscril'cd his epistles with 
hyacinth o!' green ink, and claimed for the new, whatevcr Constantine 
-had given to tho ar..cicnt, Rome, (Ca
tacuzcll. 1. iii. c.36. Nic. Gre- 
1. xiv. 
. a.) 


lò >II' 
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freedom. By this powèrful confeùeracy, the great dOlnestic 
was assauited at first with clandestine, at length with open, 
arms. His prerogatives were disputed; his opinions slighted; 
his friends persecÜted; and his safety was threatened both in 
the camp and city. In his absence on the public service, he 
was accused of treason; proscribed as an enemy of the 
church anù state; and delivered, with aU his adherents, to 
the sword of justice, the vengeance of. the people, und the 
power of the devil; his fortunes were confiscated; his aged 
lnother was cast into prison; * all 
is past services were 
buried in oblivion; and he was driven by inj ustice to perpe- 
trate the crime of which he was accused. 27 Frol'll the review 
of his preceding conduct, Cantacuzene appears to have been 
guiltless of any treasonable designs; and the only suspicion 
of his innocence 111ust arise fron} the vehenlence of his protes- 
tations, and the sublil'lle purity which he ascribes to his own 
virtue. \Vhile the empress and the patriarch still aflected 
the appearances of harmony, he repeatedly solicited the per- 
n1ission of retiring to a private, and even a nlonastic, life. 
After he had been declared a public enemy, it was his fervent 
wish to throw hin1self at the feet of the young emperor, and 
to receive without a mUi
mur the stroke of the executioner: 
it was not without reluctance that he listened to the voice of 
J'eason, which inculcated the sacred duty of saving his family 
and friends, and proved that he could only save thCl'll by 
drawing the sword and assuming the Imperial title. 
In the strong city of Den10tica, his peculiar domain
 the 
ernperor John Cantacuzenus was invcs.tcd with the purple 
buskins: his right leg was clothed by his 110ble kinsmen, the 
left by the Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the order of 
knighthood. But even in this act of revolt, he ,vas still 
studiolls of loyalty; and the titles of John Palæologus and 
Anne of 8avoy were proclaimed before his own nan1e and 
that of his wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a thin dis- 



7 Xi{'. Gregoras (1. xii. c. 5) confesses the innocence and yirtues of 
Cantacuzenus, the guilt and flagitious vices of Apocaucus; nor does 
he dissemble the motive of his personal and religious enmity to the 
former; 1 ùJI ð
 Òtù y.læi.c(J' (iV.w,', c..tïcwç ó nl)uontTu
 n7ç 'l"WJ,' Ö).WJ! ;ðo
ell 
T ' 
EU'!.lL {IJÐoQâ
. t 


. She died there throug11 pepsccution and neglect. - :M. 
t The ãÀÀot were the religious enemies and persecutors of Nicephorua. 
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gUise of rebellion, nor are there perhaps any personal wrongs 
that can authorize a subject to take arms against his sov- 
ereign: but the want of preparation and. success may confirm 
the assurance of the usurper, that this dëcisive step was the 
effect of necessity rather than of choice. Constantinople 
adh('red to the young elnperor; the kin:g of Bulgaria was 
invited to the relief of Adrianople: the principal cities of 
Thrace find Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced their 
obedience to the great "domestic; and the leaders of the 
troops and provinces were induced, by th
ir private interest, 
to prefer the loose dominion of a woman and a priest.'*' The 
army of Cantacuzene, in sixteen divisions, was stationed on 
the banks of tJle 1\le]as to tempt or to intimidate the capital: 
it was dispersed by treachery or fear; and the officers, ll10re 
especially the 111ercenary Latins, accepted the bribes, and 
embraced the service, of the Byzantine court. After this 
loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated between the two 
characters) took the road of Thessalonica with a chosen rem- 
nant; but he failed in his enterprise on that important place; 
and he was closely pursued by the great duke, his eUClny 
Apocau
us, at the head of a superior power by sea and land. 
Driven from the coast, in his march, or rather flight, into the 
mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene assembled his troops to 
scrutinize those who were worthy and willing to accompany 
his brokcn fOl tunes. · A base Inajority bowed and retired; 
and his trusty band was diminished to two thousand, and a
 
last to five hundred, volunteers. The cral,28 or despot of the 
Servians, received him with general hospitality; but the ally 
was in.sensibly degraded to a suppliant, a hostage, a captive: 


28 The princes of Serda (Ducange, Famil. Dalmaticæ, &c., c. 2, 3 
4, 9) were ,styled Despots in Greek, and Cral in their native idiom 
(Ducallge, Gloss. Græc. p. 751.) That title, the equivalent of king 
appears to be of Sclavollic origin, from whence it has been borrowed 
by the Hungarians, the modern Greeks, and eYel
 by the Turks, 
(Leunclavius, Pandect. Turc. p. 4
2,) 'who reserve the name of 
Padishah for the emperor. To obtain the latter instead of the former 
ís the ambition of the French at Constantinople, (Aversis'3Clí1ellt à 
l'Ilistoire de Timur Dee, p. :J
.) 


· Cantacuzene asserts, that in all the cities, the populace were on tht 
!Side of the emperor, the aristocracy on his. The populace took the op- 
portunity of rising and plundering the wealthy as Cantacuzenites, vol. iii. 
c. 29. Ages of common oppression and ruin ha.d not extinguished thest 
repuùlican factions. - M. 


. 
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and in this miserable dependence, he waited at the door of 
the Barbari
n, who could dispose of the life and liberty of a 
Roman emperor. The most tempting offers could not per- 
suade the cral to violate his trust; but he soon inclined to the 
stronger side; and his friend was disn1Ïssed without injury to 
a new vicissitude of hopes and perils. Near six years the 
flame of discord burnt with various success and unabated 
rage: the cities were distracted by the faction of the nobles 
and the plebeians; the Cantacuzeni and Palæologi: and the 
Bulgarians, the Servians, and the Turks, were invoked on 
both sides as the instruments of private an1bition and the 
common ruin. The regent deplored the calamities, of which 
he was the author and victim: and his own experience l11ight 
dictate a just and lively remark on the different nature of 
foreign and civil war. " The for-mer," said he, "is the ex- 
ternal warmth of summer, always tolerable, and often bene- 
ficial; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, which con- 
sumes without a remedy the vitals of the constitution." 29 
The introduction of "'barbarians and savages into the con- 
tests of civilized nations, is a measure pregnant with sharne 
and ll1ischief; which the interest of the 1110ment may com- 
pel, but which is reprobated by the best principles of human- 
ity and reason. It is the practice of both sides to accuse 
their enemies of the guilt of the first alliances; and those 
who fail in their negotiations, are loudest in their censure 
of the example which they envy, and would gladly imitate. 
The Turks of Asia were less barbarous perhaps than the 
shepherds of Bulgaria and Servia; but their religion rendered 
them implacable foes of Rome and Christianity. To acquire 
the friendship of their emirs, the two factions vied with each 
oth-er in baseness and profusion: the dexterity of Cantacu- 
zene obtained the preference: but the succor qnd victory 
were dearly purchased by the marriage of his daughter with 
an infidel, the captivity of many thousand Christians, and the 
passage of the dttomans into Europe, the last and fatal stroke 
in the fall of the RU111an empire. rrhe inclining scale was 
deciùed in his favor by the death of Apocaucus, the just 
though singular retribution of his crimes. A crowd of nobles 
or plebeians, whom he feared or hated, had been seized by 
his orders in the capital and the provinces; and the old pal- 



 
ic. Gregora!;, 1. xii. c. 14. It is surprising that Cantacuzelle 
has not inserted this just and lively ima 6 c in his own writings. 
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ace of Constantine was assigned for the place of their con- 
finement. Some alteratiollR in raising the walls, and nan-ow 
ing the cells, had been ingeniously contrived to prevent theil 
escape, and aggravate their 11lisery; and the work was inces- 
santly pressed by the daily visits of the tyrant. His gun I ds 
watched at the gate, and as he stood in the inner cou 1't to 
overlook the architects, withuut fear or suspicion, he was 
assaulted and laid breathless on the ground, by two * resolute 
prisoners of the Palæölogian race,3J who were afJTIed with 
sticks, and animated by despair. On the rumor of revenge 
and liberty, the captiy
 multitude broke their feUm's, furtifiefl 
their prison, and exposed from the battlements the tyrant's 
head, oresuD1ing on the favor of the people and the clem
 
ency 'of the empress. A.nne of Savoy might rejoice in the 
fall of é! haughty and atllbitious. minister, but \vhile she 
delayed to resolve or to act, the populace, lllore especially 
the mariners, were excited by the widow of the great duke 
to a sedition, an assault, ali.d a 111aSSacre. The prisoners (of 
whom the far greater part were guiltless or inglorious of the 
deed) escaped to a neighboring church: they were slaugh- 
tered at the foot of the altar; and in his death the monster 
we..s not less bloody and VenOl1lOUS than in his life. Yet his 
talents alone upheld the canse of the young 
mperor; and 
bis surviving associates, suspicious of each other, abandoned 
the conduct of the war, and rejected the fairest terms of 
c1CC0111modation. In the beginning of the dispute, the 
empress felt, and complained, that she was deceived by the 
enemies of Cantacuzene: the patriarch was employed to 
oreach against the forgiveness of injuries; and her promise 
of immortal hatred was seale'Cl by an oath, under the penalty 
.of excol1llnunication. 31 But A.noe soon learned to hate 
cvithout a teacher: she beheld the misfortunes of the empire 
with the indifference of a stranger: her jealousy was exas- 


30 The two avengers were both Palæologi, who might resent, with 
royal indignation, the shame of their chains. The tragedy of Apo- 
caUCUR may ùeserve a peculiar reference to Cantacuzene (1. üi. c. 8G) 
and Kic. Gregoras, (1. xiv. c. 10.) 
31 Cantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and spares the empress, the 
mother of his sovereign, (1. iii. 33, 31,) against whom Nic. Gregoras 
expresses a particular anim'osity
 (1. xiv. 10, 11, xv. 5.) Jt is truo 
that they do not speak exactly of the same timc. 


· Nicephorus says four, p. 734. 
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perated by the COll1petition of a rival empress; and on the 
first symptoms of a more yielding temper, she threatened the 
patriarch to convene a synod, and degrade hill1 from his 
office. Thcir incapacity and discord would have at1òrded 
the 1110st decisive advantage; but the civil war was protract- 
ed by the weakness of both parties; and the moderation of 
Can1acuzene has not escaped the i'eproach of timidity and 
indolence. lIe successi
ely recovered the provinces and 
cities; and the realm of his pupil was measured by the 
walls of Constantinople; but the nletropolis alone counter- 
balanced the rest of the empire; nor c.ould he attempt that 
important conquest till he had secured in his favor the public 
voice and a private correspondence. An Italian, of the name 
of Facciolati,32 had succeeded to the office of great duke: 
the ships, the guards, and the goldcn gate, were subject to his 
command; but his humble ambition was bribed to becOll1e the 

nstrument of treachery; anfl the reyolution was acco111plished 
without danger 01' bloodshed. Destitute of the powers of 
resistance
 or the hope of relief, the inflexible Anne would 
(lave still defended the palace, and have smiled to behold 
the capitai in flames, rather than in the possession of a rivaL 
She yielded to the prayers of her friends and enemies; and 
tbe treaty was dictated by the conqueror, who professed a 
toyal and zealous attachment to the son of his benefactor. 
The marriage of his daughter \vith John Palæologus was 

t length consUll1mated: the hercditary right of the pupil 
was ackriDwledged; but the sole adn1Ínistrati
n during ten 
years was vested in the guardian. Two emperors and three 
empresses were seatcd on the Byzantine throne; and a gen- 
eral amnesty quieted the apprehensions, .and confinTIed the 
property, of the 1110st guilty subjects. The festival of the 
coronation and nuptials was celebrateò with the appearances 
of concord and magnificence, and both wert
 equally falla- 
cious. During the late troubles, the treasures of the state, 
and even the furniture of the palace, had been alienated or 
embezzled; the royal banquet was served in pewtpr or 
earthenware; and such was the proud poverty of the tin1es, 
that the absence of gold and jewels was supplied by the- 
paltry artifices of glass and gilt-Ieather. 33 


32 The traitor and treason are revealed by Xic. Gregoras, (1. xv. c. 8 ;) 
lJUt the name is more diserectly suppressed by his great accomp
ice, 
(Cantacuzcn. 1. iii. c. 99.) 
33 Xie'. GrC'g. I. xv. 11. Th('rc W(,fE', however, some true pearls, hut 
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I hasten to conclÙde the personal history of John Canta.- 
cuzene. 34 He triumphed and reigned; but his reign and 
triumph were .clouded by the discontent of his own and the 
adverse faction. His followers m
ght style the general alTI- 
nesty an act of pardon for his enemies, and of oblivion for 
his friends: 35 in his cause their estates had been forfeited or 
plundered; and as they wandered nakeJ and hungry through 
tho streets, they cursed the sellish. i;enerosity of a leader, 
who, on the throne of the en1pire, Blight relinq ui::;h without 
111erit his private inheritance. The adherents of the eInpress 
blushed to hõld their lives and fortunes by the precarious 
favor of a usurper; and the thirst of revenge was concealed 
by a tender concern for the succession, and even the safety, 
of her son. They were justly alarmed by a petition of the 
friends of Cantacuzene, that they might be released frOlTI their 
oath of allegiance to the Palæologi, and intrusted with the 
defence of some cautionary towns; a measure supporteJ with 
argument and eloquence; and which was rejected (says the Im- 
perial historian) -, by my sublin1e, and almost incredible virtue." 
flis repose was disturbed by the sound of plots a.nd seditions; 
and he tren1bled lest the lawful prince should be stolen away 
by some foreign or domestic enemy, who would inscribe his 
Ilame and his wrongs in the banners of rebellion. As the son 
of Andronicus advanced in the years of man hood, he began to 
feel and to act for himself; and his rising ambition was rather 
stimulated than checked bv the imitation of his father's vices. 
If we may trust his own pr
fessions, Cantacuzene labored with 
honest industry to correct these s<Jrdid. and sensual appetites, 
and to raise the mind of the young prince to a level with his 
fortune. In the Servian expedition, the two ClTIperOrs showed 
themselves in cordial harmony to the troops and provinces; 


very thinly sprinkled. The rest of the stones had only nat'roJ..cn:',JI 
}(!!'JlÙl' nf.!;J
 'To ÒWI'ïÍ:;. · 
3-1 From his return to Constantinople, Catacuzene continues his his- 
tory and that of the empire, one year beyond the abdication of his 
son 
Iatthew, A. D. 10.:>7, (1. iv. c. 1-.30, p. 70.3-;-
)11.) :Kicephorus 
Uregoras end.s with the synod of C0115tantinople, in the year 13.31, 
(1. xxii. c. 3, p. G30; the rest, to the conclu3ion of the xxivth book, 
p. 71-7, is all controversy;) and hi:s foul'teen last books are still 
ISS. 
in the king of France's library. 
3;) The emperor (Cantacuzcn. 1. iv. c. 1) reprc3ents his own virtue8, 
and :Kic. Gregoras (1. xv. c. 11) the complaints of hi
 friends, who 
Buffered by its effects. I have lent them the worlls of our poor cava.. 
liers after the Itestor:ltion. 
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a.nd the younger colleague was initiated by the elder in the 
mysteries of war and government. After the conclusion of 
the peace, Palæologus was left ut Thessalonica, a royal resi- 
dence, und a frontier station, to secure by his aùsence the 
peace of Constantinople, and to withdraw his youth from the 
temptations of a 111
ul'ious capital: But the distance weak- 
ened the powers of control, and the son of Andronicus was 
surrourided with artful or unthinking companions, who taught 
him to hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to vindi- 
cate his rights. A private treaty with the cral or despot of 
Servia was soon followed by an open revolt; and Cantacu- 
zene, on the throne of the elder Andronicus, defended the 
cause. of age and prerogative, \\ hich in his youth he had so 
vigorously attacked. At his request the empreE:s-nlother 
undertook the voyage of Thessalollica, and the office of nle- 
diation: she returned without success; and unless Anne of 
Savoy was instructed by adversity, we olay doubt the sincer- 
ity, or at least the fervor, of her zpal. \Yhile the regent 
grasped the sceptre with a firnl and vigorous hand, she had 
been inst.ructed to declare, that the ten years of his legal 
administration would soon elapse; and that, after a full trial 
of the vanity of the world, the emperor Cantacuzcne sighed 
for the repose of a cloister, and was ambitious only of a 
heavenly cro\vn. .J-Iad these sentiments been genuine, his 
voluntary abdication woulJ have restored the peace of the 
empire, and his conscience-would have been relieved by an 
act of justice. Palæologus alone was responsible for his fu- 
ture government; and whatever lnight be his vices, they were 
surely less formidable than the calamities of a civil \var, in 
which the Barbarians and infidels were again invited to assist 
the Greeks in their lTIutual destruction. By the arms of the 
Tud..s, who now struck a deep and e\erlasting root in Europe, 
Can
acuzene prevailed in the third contest in which he had 
been involved; and the young emperor, driven from the sea 
anc.J land, was compelled to take shelter among the Latins of 
the Isle of rreneùos. [lis insolence and obstinacy proyokec! 
the victor to a step which must render the quarrel irrecon- 
cilable; and the association of his son 1\Intthew, whom he 
inyested with the purple, established the succession in the 
family of the Cantacuzeni. But Constantinople was still at- 
tached to the blood of her ancient princes; and this last injury 
nr.celerated the restoràtion of the rightful heir. A noble Gen- 
:''Í:se espoused the cause of Palreologns, obtained a promise 
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of his sister, and achieved the revot ution with two galleys and 
two thousand five hundred auxiliaries. Under the pretence 
of distress, they \\-rere admitted into the lesser port; a gate 
was opened, anù the Latin shout of, "Long life and victory 
to the emperor, John Palæologus! " was answered by a gen 
eral rising in his favor. A nun1crou
 and loyal party yet 
adhered to the standm;d of Cantacuzene: but he asserts in his 
history (does he hope for belief?) that his tender conscience 
I.ejected the assurance of conquest; that, in free obedience to 
the voice of religion and philosophy, he descended frotTI the 
throne, and en1braced with pleasure the monastic habit and 
profession. 3G So soon as he ceased to be a prince, his suc- 
cessor was not unwilling that he should be a saint: the 1'e- 
Inainder of his life was devoted to piety and learning; in the 
cells of Constantinople and l\fount Athos, the monk Joasaph 
was respected as the temporal and spiritual father of the 
emperor; and if he issued from his retreat, it was as the 
minister of peace, to subdue the obstinacy, and solicit th,ø 
pardon, of his rebellious son. 37 
Yet in the cloister, the mind of Cantacuzene was still exer- 
cif'erl by theological war. He sharpened a controversial pen 
ag:1Îllst the Jews and ì\lahometans; 38 and in every state he 
def
nded with equal zeal the divine light of l'vIount Thabor, a 
memorable question which consummates the religious follies 
of the Greeks. The fakirs of India,:J9 and the n10nks of the 
Oriental church, were alike pers
aded, that in total abstrac 


36 The awkward apology of Catocuzene, ll. iv. c. 39-42,) who 
relates, with visible confu
ion, his own downfall, may be supplied 
by the Ie,;;:; accurate, but more honest, narratives of :l\1atthew Villani 
(1. iv. c. 4!j, in the Script. Rerum. Ital. tom. xiv. p. 2GS) and Ducas, 
(c. 10, 11.) 
;n Cantacuzene, in the year 1375, was honored with a letter from 
the pope, (Fleury, lEst. Eéclés. tom. xx. p. 250.) His death is placed 
by a respectable authority on the 20th of November, 1411, (Ducange, 
Fam. Hyzant. p. 2GO.) But if he were of the age of his companion 
Andronicus the Younger, he must have lived 116 years; a rare in- 
stance of longevity, which in so illustrious a person would have 
attracted universal notice. 
:it! His four discourses, or books, were printed at Basil, 1543, (Fabric. 
Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 473.) He composed them to satisfy a prose- 
lyte who was assaultell with letters from his friends of 1s}>oha11. Can- 
tacuzene had rcatl the Koran:, but I understand from 
laracci, that 
he adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables against :Mahomet and hi. 
religion. 
:39 See the Voyages de Bernier, tom. i. p. 121. 
VOL. VI. ) 7 
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lion of the faculties of the tnind and bo c ly, the purcr spirit 
n1ay ascend to thc enjoyn1cnt and vision of the Deity. The 
opinion and practice of the lTIonasteries of :l\lount Athas 40 
will be best represented in the words of an abbot, who flour- 
ishcd in the eleventh century. " \Vhen thou art alone in thy 
cell," says the ascetic teacher, " shut thy door, and seat thy- 
self in a corner: raise thy mind above all things vain and 
transitory; recline thy beard and chin on thy breast; turn 
thy eyes and thy thou.ght towards the middle of thy belly, the 
region of the navel; and seard1 the place of the heart, the 
seat of the soul. At :first, all will be dark and comfort]ess; 
but if you persevere day and night, you will feel an ineffable 
joy; and no sooner has the soul discovered the place of the 
heart, than it is involved in a n1ystic and ethereal light." 
rrhis light, the production of a distempered fancy, the crea. 
ture of an empty stonlach and an empty hrain, was adored 
by the Quietists as the pure and perfoct essence of God hin1. 
self; and as Jong as the foHy was confined to 
!"Iount Athos, 
the simple solitaries were not inquisitive how tbe divine 
essence could be a material substance, 01' how an immaterial 
substance cóuld be perceived by the eyes of the body. But 
in the reign of the younger Andronicus, these Inonasteries 
were visited by Barlaam,11 a Ca]abrian lTIonk, who was 
equally skilled in philo
ophy and theology; who possessed- 
the languages of the Greeks and Latins; and whose versatile 
genius could rnaintain their. opposite creeds, according to the 
interest of the mOlnent. The indiscretion of an ascetic re- 
vealed to the curious traveller the secrets of mental prayer; 
and Barlaam embraced the opportunity of ridiculing the Qui. 
etists, who placed the soul in the navel; of accusing the 
monks of :l\1ount Athas of heresy and blasphelT
Y. His at- 
tack compelled the rnore learned to renounce or dissemble 
the simple devotion of their brethren; and Gregory Palamas 
introduced a scholastic distinction between the essence and 
operation of God. His inaeccssible essence dwells in the 


4J 
Ioshcim, Institut. lEst. Eccles. p. J22, J23. }'leurr, lIist 
Ecclés. tom. xx. p. 22, 24:, 107-114, &c. The former unfolds thð 
causes with the judgment of a philosopher, the latter transcribes and 
translates ,yith the prejudict>s of a Catholic priest. 
41 EasIlage (in Canisii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. iv. p. 363-368) has in. 
vestigated the character and story of Barlaam. The duplicity of his 
opinions had inspired some doubts of the identity of his person. See 
likewise Fabricius, (Bibliot. Oncc. tom. x. p. 127-432.) 
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rílidst of an uncreated and eternal light; and this beatific 
vision of the saints had been 111anifested to the disciples 01' 
l\Iount Thabor, in the transfiguration of Christ. Y e
 this dis 
tinction could not escape the reproach of polytheism; the 
eternity of the light of Thabor was fiercely denied; and Bar- 
laam still charged the Palamites with holding two eternal 
substances, a visible and an invisible God. FrOln the rage 
of the 1110nks of I\lount Athos, who threatened his life, the 
Calabrial1 l.etired to Conslantinople, where his slnooth and 
speçious manners introduced hill1 to the favor of !he great 
domestic and the emperor. The court and the city were in- 
volved in this theological dispute, which flamed amidst the 
ci viI war; but the doct:r:ine of Barbam was disgraced by his 
flight and apostasy: the Palamites triurnphed; and their ad- 
versary, the patriarch John of Apri, was deposed by the COl?- 
sent of the aùver
e factions of the state. In the character of 
enlperor and theologian, Calltacuzenc presided in the synod 
of the Greek church, which estL
blished, as an article of faith, 
. the uncreated light of 1\lount Thabor; and, after so 111any 
insults, th
 reason of mankind was slightly wounded by the 
addition of a single absurdity. 1\lany rolls of paper or parch- 
ment have been blotted; and the impenitent sccta-ries, whe 
refused to subsèribe the orthodox creed, were deprived of the 
honors of Christian burial; but in the next age the question 
was forgotten; nor can I learn that the axe or the fagot were 
employed for the extirpation of the Barlamnite heresy.42 
For the conclusion of this chapter, I have reserved the 
Genoese war, which shook the throne of Calltacuzene, and 
beb'ayed the debility of the Greek empire. The Genoese, 
who, after the recovery of Constantinople, were seated in the 
suburb of rera or Galata, received that honorable fief fron1 
the bounty .01' the emperor. They were indulged in the use 
of their laws and magistrates; but they submitted to the 
duties of vassals and subjects: the furcible word of licgemen 43 


42 See Cantacuzene (1. ii. c. 39, .10, 1. iv. c. 3, 2::l, 21, 2
)) and 
i('. 
Gregoras, (1. xi. c. 10, 1. XY. 3, 7, &c.,) who:.>c last bookR, from the 
xixth to the xxivth, are rn.most conflllecl to a subject so interesting to 
the authors. Boi\
in, (in Vito Xic. Greg-ora',) from thc unpublished 
books, and Fabriciu
, (Dibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 462-.173,) or rather 

lontfaucon, from thc 
lSS. uf the Coislin library, have aùclccl somt' 

3.cts and documents. . 
43 Pact.ymer (1. v. c. 10) very properly explains ).t
'ov; (li!7ios) bv 
lMo11
. The U:';E' of thE':'\f' wnr<lc;; in the Grpck anrl T.atill of the ff'tHIRl 
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was borrowed fron1 the Latin jUflsprudence ; and their podesta 
or chief, before he entered on his office, saluted the emperor 
with loyal acclan1ations and vows of fidelity. Genoa sealed 
a firn1 alliance with the Greeks; and, in case of a defensive 
war, a supply of fifty empty galleys and a succor of fifty 
galleys, completely armed and manned, was promised 
by the republic to the empire. In the revival of a naval 
force, it :vas the aim oÎ J\1ichacl 
alæologus to deliver hi1n- 
self fr0111 a foreign aid; and his vigorous government con- 
tained the Genoese of Galata within those lin1its which the 
insolence of wealth and freedom provoked the1'11 to exceed. 
A sailor threatened that they should soon be masters of Con- 
stantinople, and slew the Greek who resented this national 
affront; and an armed vessel, after refusing to salute the 
palace, was guilty of son1e acts of piracy in the Black Sea. 
Their countryn1en threatened to support their cause; but the 
long and open village of Galata was instantly surrounded by 
the Imperial troops; till, in the moment of the assault, the. 
prostrate Genoese implored the clemency bf their sovereign. 
The defencelf'ss situation which secured their obedience 
exposed then1 to the attack of their Venetian rivals, who, in 
the reign' of the elder 1\.ndronicus, presumed to violate the 
majesty of the throne. On the approach of their fleets, the 
Genoese, with their families and effects, retired into the city: 
their empty habitations were reduced to ashes; and the feeble 
prince, who had viewed the destruction of his suburb, ex- 
pressed his resentment, not by arms, but by ambassadors. 
This misfortune, however, was advantageous to the Genoese, 
who obtained, and imperceptibly abused, the dangerous li- 
cense of surrounding Galata with a strong wall; of introducing 
into the ditch the waters of the sea; of erecting lofty turrets; 
and of mounting a train of military engines on the rampart. 
'fhe Darrow bounds in which they had been circumscribed 
were insufficient for the growing colony; each day they 
acquired some addition of landed property; and the adjacent 
hills werc coycred with their villas and castles, which they 
joined and prut
cted by ne\v fortifications. 44 The navigation 


times may be amply understood from the Glossaries of Ducange, 
(Græc. p. 811
 812. Latin. tom. iv. p. 109-111.) 
44 The establishment and progress of the Genocse at Pera, or 
Galata, is described by Ducange (C. I). Ch1'Ïstiana, 1. i. p. 68, 69) from 
the n}.
 antinc !:i!:torians, Pach)'IDer, (1. ii. c. 3.j, 1. v. 10, 30, 1. ix. 15. 
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and trade of the Euxine was the patrimony of the Greek 
elnperors, who commanded the narrow entrance, the gates, 
as it were, of that inland sea. In the reign of l\Iichael Palæ- 
ologus, their prerogative was acknowledged by the sultan of 
Egypt, who solicited and obtained the liberty of sending an 
annual ship for the purchase of slaves in Circnssia and 'the 
Lesser Tartary: a liberty pregnant with mischief to the 
Christian cause; since these youths were transformed by 
education and discipline into the formidable l\lamalukes. 45 
From the colony of Pera, the G
noese engaged with superior 
advantage in the lucrative trade of the Black Sea; and their 
industry supplied the Greeks witn fish and corn; two articles 
of food almost equally important to a superstitious people. 
The spontaneous bounty of nature appears to have bestowed 
the harvests of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and sav- 
age husbandry; and the endless exportation of salt fish and 
caviare is annually renewed by the enormous sturgeons that 
are caught at the n10uth of the Don or Tanais, in theil' last 
station of the rich' rnud and shallow water of the l\læotis. 46 
The waters of the Oxus, the Caspian, the Volga, and the 
Don, opened a rare and laborious passage for the gems and 
spices of India; and after three months' march the caravans 
of Carizme met the Italian vessels in the harbors of Crimæa. 47 
These various branches of trade were monopolized by the 
diligence and power of the Genoese. Their rivals of Venicc 
and Pisa were forcibly expelled; the natives were awed by 
the castles and cities, which arose on the foundations of their 


1. xii. 6, 9,) Kicephorus Gregoras, (1. v. c. 4, 1. vi. c. 11, 1. ix. c. 5, 1. 
ix. c. 1, 1. xv. c. 1, 6,) and Calltacuzene, (1. i. c. 12, 1. ii. c. 29, &c.) 
4á Both Pachymer (1. iii. c. 3,4, 5) and 
ic. Greg. (1. iv. c. 7) under- 
stand and deplore the effects of this dan

erous in(lulgellce. Bibars, 
sultan of Egypt, himselÏ a Tartar, but a devout 
Iussulman, obtained 
from the chilùren of Zingis the permission to build a stately mosque 
ill the capital of Crimea, (De Guignes, JEst. des J-Iuns, tom. iii. 
p. 34:3.) 
46 Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 48) was assured at Caffa, 
that these fi"hes were sometimes twenty-four or twenty-six fept long, 
weighed ci
ht or nine hundred pounds, and yielded three or four 
quintals of cayiarc. The corn of the Bosphorus had supplied the 
Athenians in the time of Demosthenes. 
47 De Guignes, lIist. des Hun
, tom. iii. p. 343, 3-14. Viaggi d.l 
Ramusio, tom. i. fo1. 400. But this land or water carriage could only 
be practicable when Tartary ,,-as united under a wise and powerful 
monarch. 
17 · 
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humble factories; and their principal establishn1ent of Caffa 48 
was besieged without effect by the Tartar powers. Destitute 
of a navy, the Greeks were oppressed by these haughty mer- 
chants, who fed, òr famishcd
 Constantinople, according to 
their interest. They proceeded to usurp the customs, the 
fishery, and even the toll, of the Bosphorus; and while they 
derived from these. objects a revpnue of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold, a re1nnant of thirty thousand was reluctant1y 
aHowed to the e1nperor. 49 The colony of Pera or Galata 
acted, in peace and war, as an irtdependent state; and, as it 
will happen in distant settlements, the Genoese podesta too 
often forgot that he was the servant of his own masters. 
These usurpations were encouraged by the weakness of 
the elder Andronicus, and by the civil wars that afBicted his 
age and the minority of his grandson. The talents of Canta- 
cuzene were employed to the ruin, rather than the restora- 
tion, of the empire; and after his domestic victory, he was 
condemned to an ignominious trial, whether the Greeks or 
the Genoe
e should reign in Constantinople. The merchants 
of Pera were offended by his refusal of some contiguous 
lands, some commanding heights, which they proposed to 
cover with new fortifications; and in the absence of the em- 
peror, who was detained at Demotica by sickness, they ven- 
tured to brave the debility of a female reign. A Byzantine 
.vessel, which had presumed to fish at the mouth of the harbor, 
was sunk by these audacious strangers; the fishennen were 
n1urdered. Instead of suing for pardQn, the Genoese de- 
Inandeel satisfaction; required, in a haughty stråin, that the 
Greeks should renounce the exercise of navigation; and 
encountered with regular arms the first sallies of the popular 
indignation. They instantly occupied the debatnble land; 
and by the labor of a whole people, of either sex and of 
every age, the wall was raised, and the ditch was sunk, with 
incredible speed. At the same time, they attacked find burnt 
two Byzantine galleys; while the three others, the remainder 
of the Imperial navy,. escaped from thpir hands: the habita. 
tions without the gates, or along the shore, were pillnged and 


48 Xic. Gregoras (1. xiii. c. 12) is judicious and welJ informed on 
the trade and colonies of the Black Sea. Chardin describes the pres- 
ent. ruins at' Caffa, where, in forty days, he saw above 400 sail ClL- 
ployed in the corn and fish trade, (Y oyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 46 
-48:) 
49 See Nic. Grcgoras, 1. xvii. c. 1. 
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destroyed; and the care of the regent, of the enlpress Irene, 
was confined to tbe presenration of the city. The return of 
Cantacu
ene dispelled the public consternation: the emperor 
inclined to pea.c.eful cOllnsels; but he yielded to the obstinacy 
of his -enemies, who rejected all reasonable terms, and to the 
ardor of his subjects, who tlueateneø, in the style of Scrip- 
ture, to break thcrn ill pieces like R potter's vesseL Yet they 
reluctantly paid the taxe
, that he imposed for the construc.. 
tion of ships, and the expenses of the war; and as the two 
nations were masters, the one of the land, the other of the 
sea, Constan.tinople and Pera wel'O pressed by tl}e evils of a 
n1utua! siege. 'rhe 111erchants of the colony, who had be- 
lieved that a few days would ternlÏnate the war, already 
111urmured at their losses: the succors fl'om their mother.. 
country were delayed by the factions of Geuoa; and the 
H10St cautious .embraced the opportunity of a Rhodian vess-el 
to relnove their fanlilies and effects frOln the scene of hostility. 
In the spring, the Byzantine fleet, seven galleys and a train 
üf smaller vessels, issued fron1 the mouth of the harbor, and 
steered in a single line along the shore of Pera; unskilfully 
presenting their sides to the beaks of the adverse squadron. 
The crews were composed of peasants an8 Inechanics; nor 
was their ignorance cOlllpen
ated by the nath'c courage of 
Barbarians: the wind was strong, the wa\TCS were rough; 
and DO sooner did the Greeks perceive a distant and inactive 
enemy, than they leaped headlong into the soa, fr0111 a 
doubtful, to an inevitable, periL The troops that l11arched to 
the attack of the lines of Pera were struck at the same 1110- 
lncnt with a similar panic; and the Genoese werc astonished, 
anù almost asharned,41t their double victory. 'l"heir triU111" 
phant vessels, crowned with flowers, and dragging after thetn 
the captive galleys, repeatedly passed and repassed hefore the 
palace: the only virtue of the empcror was patience; and the 
hope of revenge his sole consolation. Yet the distress of 
both parties interposed a temporary agreement; and the 
shame of the empire was disguised by a thin veil of diguity 
and power. Sl-unmoning the chiefs of the colony, Cantacu 
zene affected to despise thc trivial object of the debate; and, 
after a mild reproof, most liberally granted the lands, whicl, 
had been previously resigned to the seeming custody of hit. 
officers. 50 


')u The eyents of this war 2.re related by Cantacuzene C' iv. c. 11) 
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But the emperor wag soon solicited to violate tIle treaty, 
and to join his arms with the Venetians, the perpetual enemies 
of Genoa and her colonies. "\Yhile he compared the reasons 
of peace and war, his moderation was provo}ied by a w3nton 
insult of the inhabitants of Pem, who discharged from their 
rampart a 1arge stone that fell in the midst of COI1stantiDopler 
On his just cOfi]plaint, t11ey coldly blamed the imprudence of 
their engineer; but the next day the insult ,,,'as repeated; and 
they exulted in a second proof that the royal city was not 
beyond the reach of their artillery. Cantacuzene instantly 
signed his treaty with the Venetians; but the weight of the 
Rmnan empire ,vas scarcely felt in the balance of these 
opulent and powerful republics. 51 From the Straits of Gib- 
raltar to the mouth of the rranais, their fleets encountered 
each other with various success; and a memorable battle was 
fought in the narrow sea, under the walls of Constantinople. 
]t would not be an easy task to reconcile the accounts of the 
Greeks, the Venetians, and the Genoese ; 52 and while I depend 
on the narrative of an impartial historian,52 I shall borrow 
from each nation the facts that redound to their own disgrnce, 
and the honor of their foes. The Venetians, with their aBies 
the Catalans, had the advantage of number; and their fleet, 
with the poor addition of eight Byzantine "galleys, amounted 
to seventy-five sail: the Genoese did not exceed sixty-four; 
but in tbose times their ships of war were distinguished by the 


with obscurity an(l confusion, and by :Nic. Gregoras (1. xvii. c. 1-7) 
in a clear and honest narrative. The priest was less responsible than 
the prince for the defeat of the fleet. 

1 The second war is darkly told by Cantacuzene, (1. iv. c. 18, p. 
24, 25, 28-32,) who wishes to disguise what he dares not deny. I 
regret this part of Nic. Gregoras, which is still in 
15. at Paris.'*" 
;;
 Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 144) refers to the most 
ancient Chronicles of Venice (Carcsinus, the continuator of Andrew 
Dandulus, tom. xii. p. 421, 422) and Genoa, (George Stella, Annales 
Genuenses, tom. xvii. p. 1091, 1092;) both which I havc diligently 
consulted in his great Collection of the Historians of Italy. 
6J See the Chronicle of .Matteo Villani of Florence, 1. ii. c. 59, 60, 
p. 145-147, c. 14, 75, p. 156, 157, in )Iuratori's Collection, tom. xiv. 


. This part of Kicephorus Gregoras has not been printed in t'he ne'" 
edition of dIe Byzantine Historians. The editor expI'esses a hope that it 
may be undertaken by lIase. I should join in the l'egret of Gibbon, if 
these books contain any historical information: if they are but a continu 4 
ation of the controversies which fill the last books in our present copies, 
"hey may as well sleep their eternal sleep in MS. as in print. -M. 
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superiority of their size and strength. The Hames and fan1Ïlieg 
of their naval commanders, Pisani and Doria, are illustrious 
in the annals of their country; but the personal merit of the 
former was eclipsed by the fame and abilities of his rival. 
Thev engaged in tempestuous weather; and the tumultuary 
conHict was continued from the dawn to the extinction of 
1ight. The enemies of the Genoese applaud their prowess; 
the friends of the Venetians are dissatisfied with their behavior; 
but all parties agree in praising the skill and boldness of the 
Catalans,* who, with many wounds, sustained the brunt of the 
action. On the separation of the fleets, the event might 
appear doubtful; but the thirteen Genoese galleys, that had 
been sunk or taken, were compensated by a double loss of the 
allies; of fourteen Venetians, ten Catalans, and two Greøks ; t 
and even the grief of the conquerors expressed the assurance 
and habit of 1110rë decisive victories. Pisani confessed his 
defe3.t, by retiring into a fortified harbor, from whence, under 
the pretext of the orders of the senate, he steered with a 
broken and flying squadron for the Isle of Candia, and aban- 
doned to his rivals the sovereignty of th
 sea. In a publi
 
epistle, 54 addressed to the. doge and senate, Petrarch employ, 
his eloquence to reconcile the n1aritime powers, the tW0 
luminaries of Italy. The orator celebrates the valor and 
victory of the Genoese, the first of men in the exercise of 
naval war: he drops a tear on the rnisfortunes of their 'Vene- 
tian brethren; but he exhorts them to pursue with fire and 
sword the base and perfidious Greeks; to purge the nletropolis 
of the East fl'om the heresy with which it was infected. 
Deserted by their friends, the Greeks were incapable of resist- 
ance; and three months after the battle, the emperor Canta- 


54 The Abbé de Sade (
Iémoireg Bur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. 
p. 257-213:3) translates this letter, which he copied from a :MS. in the 
kin3 of France's library. Though a servant of the duke of l\Iilan, 
Petrarch pours forth his astonishment and grief at the defeat and 
despair of the Genoesc in the following year, (p. 323-332.) 


· Cantacuzene praises their bravery, but imputes thctr losses to their 
ignorancE of the seas: they suffered more by the breakers than by the 
en em}", vol. iii. p. 224. -1\1. 
t Cantacuzene says that the Gcnoese lost twenty-eight ships with their 
crews, aÙTflvöpOi; the Venetians and Catalans sixteen, the Imperials, none. 
Cantacuzene accuses Pisani of cowarùice, in not following up the victory, 
and destroyin
 the Genoesc. nut Pisani's conduct, and indeed Cantacu- 
lene's account of the battle, betray the superiority of the Genoc:sc. - 
I 
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cuzene solicited and subscribed a treaty, which forevcr 
banished the Venetians and Catalans, and granted to the 
Genoese a rnonopoly of trade, and almost a right of dominion. 
The Roman empire (1 smile in transcribing the name) might 
soon haye sunk into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of 
the republic had not been checked by the ruin of her freedon1 
and naval power. A long contest of one hundred and thirty 
years was determined by the triumph of Venice; and the 
factions of the Genoese compelled them to sc>ek for domestic 
peace under the protection of a foreign lord, the duke of 
l\lilan, or the French king. Yet the spirit of comn1erce sur- 
vived that of conquest; and the colony of Pera still awed the 
capital and navigated the Euxine, till it was involved by the 
Turks in the final servitude of Constantinople itself. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


{;ONQUESTS OF ZINGIS KHAN AND THE. l\IOGULS FROl\'I ,> INA TO 
POLAND. - ESCAPE OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND THb .J I\.EEKt;. 
- ORIGIN OF THE OTTOl\'IAN TURKS I
 ßITHYNIA. - . REIGI\"; 
AND VICTORIES OF OTHl\I:AN, ORCHAN, A:\IURATH Tì..E :FlRS".I.", 
AND BAJAZET THE FIRST. - FOUND.ATIO
 AND PROGRESS (".f 
THE TURKISH MONARCHY IN ASIA AND EUROPE. - DANG.l:::h. 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE AXD THE GREEK Ei\'IPIRE. 


FROl\i the petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs, from th
 
cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks, I shall no",- 
ascend to t.he victorious Turks; whose domestic slavery was 
ennobled by nartial discipline, religious enthusiasm, and the 
energy of the national character. 'fhe rise and progress of 
the Ottomans, the present sovereigns of Constantinople, are 
connected with the most in1portant scenes of 1110dern history; 
but they arc founded on a previous knowledge of the great 
eruption of the l\loguls * and Tartars; whose rapid conquests 
lTIay be compared with the primitive convulsions of nature, 
which have agitated and altered the surface of the globe. I 
have long since a
serted my claim to introduce the nations, 
the immediate or remote authors of the fall of the Roman 
empire; nor can I refuse 111yself to those events, which, from 
their uncommon magnitude, win interest. a philosophic mind 
in the history of bIood. 1 . 
Frorn the spacious highlands between China, Siberia, and 
the Caspian Sea, the tide of emigration and war has repeatedly 
been poured. These ancicnt scats of the Huns and Turks 


I The reader is invited to rcview chapter:3 xxii. to xxyi., and xxiii. 
to xxxviii., the manners of pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila 
and the H u.ns, which were composed at a time when I entertained the 
wish, rather than the hope, of conclu.ding my history. 


. 
· Mongol seems to approach. the nearest to the proppr name of this 
racc. The Chincse call them l\Iong-kou; thc Mondchoux, their neighbors, 
l\Ionggo or l\Ionggou. They called themselves also neda. This fact 
8tcms to have been proved by M. Schmidt against the French Oricntalists. 
Q('C De Brosset, N ot(f on Le Beau, tom. xxii. p. 402. 
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were occupied in the twel!"th century by many pastoral trihes, 
of the same descent and simi1ar manners, which were united 
and led to conquest by the formidable Zingis.* In his ascent 
to greatness, that Barbarian (whose private appellation was 
Temugin) had trampled on the necks of his equals. I-lis birth 
was noble; but it was in the pride of victory, that the prince 
or people deduced his seventh ancestor [rorn the Ìmlnaculate 
conception of a virgin. His father had reigned over thirteen 
hordes, which composed about thirty or forty thousand farnilies: 
above two thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to his 
infant son; and at the age of thirteen, Temugin fought a battle 
against his rebellious subjects. The future conqueror of Asia 
was reduced to fly and to obey; but he rose superior to his 
fortune, and in his fortieth year he had established his fame 
and dominion over the cir
urnjacent tribes. In a state of 
society, ill which policy is rude and valor is universal, the 
ascendant of one 111an 111ust be founded on his power and 
resolution to punish his enemies and recompe
e his friends. 
His first military league was ratified by the simple rites of 
sacrificing a horse and tasting of a running strean1: Tenlugin 
pledged himself to divide with his follo\l"ers the sweets and 
the bitters of life; and when ;le had shared among them his 
horses and apparel, he was !{
h in their gratitude and his own 
hopes. After his first victory, he placed seventy caldrons on 
the fire, and seventy óf the Inost guilty rebels were cast head- 
long into the boiling water. The sphere of his attraction was 
continually enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the su b- 
mission of the prudent; and the boldest chieftains might 
tremble, when they beheld, enchased in silver, the skull of the 
khan of the Keraites; 2 who, under the name of Prester John, 
lmd corresponded with the Ron1an pontiff and the princes of 
Europe. The ambition of Tmnuglll condescended to employ 
I he arts of superstition; and it was from a naked prophet, 


:l The khans of the Keraitcs were most probably incapable of read- 

ng the pompous cpistle
 composed in their name by the N estorial1 
missionaries, who endowed them ,,'ith the fabulous wonders of an. 
1ndian kingdom. }>erhaps these Tartars (the Presbyter or }>riest 
John) had submitted to the rites of baptism and ordination, (Asseman. 
Bibliot. Orient. tom. iü. p. ii. p. 487-503.) 


. On the traditions of the early life of Zin
is, 
c(': D'Ohson, Hist. des 
Mongols; Histoire des Mongols, Paris, lS
H. Schmidt, Gcschichte del 
O:st-:Mongolen, p. 66, &c., and Notes. -1\1. 
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who could ascend to heaven on a white horse, that he accepted 
the title of Zingis,3 the most great; and a divine right to the 
conquest and dOlninion of the earth. In a general cOllroultai, 
or diet, he was seated on a felt, which was long afterwards 
revered .as a relic, and solemnly proclaimed great khan, or 
emperor, of the i\Ioguls 4 and Tartars.5 Of these kindred, 
though rival, names, the former had given birth to the impe- 
riál race; and the latter has been extended by accident or 
error over the spacious wilderness of the north. 
The code of laws which Zingis dictated to his subjects was 
adapted to the preservation of domestic pe:lce, and the exer- 
cise of foreign hostìlity. The punishment of death was in- 
flicted on the crinles of adultery, 111urder, peljury, and the 
capital thefts of a horse or ox; and the fiercest of nlen were 
mild and just in their intercourse with each other. The fu- 
ture election of the great khan was vested in the princes of 
his family and the heads of the tribes; and the regulations 
of the chas were essential to the pleasures and plenty of a 
Tartar camp. The victorious nation was held sacred fronl 
all servile labors, which were abandoned to slaves and stran- 
gel's; and every labor was servile except the profession of 


3 Since the hÜ,tory and trageùy of V oltair
, Ge/l,gis, at least ill 
French, seems to be the more fashionable spelling; but Abulghazi 
Khan must have known the true name of his ancestor. His etv. 
mologyappears just: ZiJl, in the )I0 6 ul tongue, signifies great, al
d 
gis is the superlative termination, (Hist. Généalogique des Tatars, 
part. iii. p. 194, 195.) From the same idea of magnitude, the appella- 
tion of Zingis is bestowect on the ocean. 
4 The name of l\Ioguls has prevailed among the Orientals, anc1still 
adheres to the titular sovereign, the Great 
1:ogul of I-lindostan. * 
Õ The Tartars (more properly 'fatal's) were descended from Tatar 
Khan, the brother of :\Iognl Khan, (l5ee Abulghazi, part i. and ii.,) 
find once formed a horùe of 70,000 families on the borders of Kitay, 
(p. 103-J.12.) In the great inva::;ion of .Europe (A. D. 1233) they 
seem to have leel the vanguard; and the similitude of the name of 
Tartarei, recommended that of 'fartms to the Latins, (Matt Paris, 
p. 398, &c.)t 


'* M. Remusat (sur les Langues Tartares, p. 233) justly observes, that 
Timour was a Turk, not a Mogul, and, p. 2U, that probauly there was not 
a Mogul in the army of Baber, who cstaùlished the lndi<m thl"One of the 
"Great Mogul." -1\1. 
t This relationship, according to 1\1. Klaproth, is fabulous, and invented 
by the Mahometan writers, who, from religious zeal, endea.vored to connect 
the traditions of the nomads of Central Asia with those of the Old Testa- 
ment, as preserved in the Koran. There is no trace of it in the Chinese 
'Vriters, Tab!. de l' Asic, p. 1-56. -M. 
VOL. VI. IS 
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arms. The service and discipline of the troops, who were 
armed with bows, cÌ1neters, and iron 11laCeS, and divided by 
hundreds, thousands, and ten thousands, were the institutions 
of a veteran commander. Each officer and soldier was made 
responsible, under pain of death, for the safety and honor of 
his companions; and the spirit of conquest breathed in the 
law, that peace should never be granted unless to a vanquished 
and suppliant enemy. But it is the religion of Zingis that 
best deserves our wonder and applause.* The Catholic in- 
quisitors of Europe, who defended nonsense by cruelty, might 
have been confounded by the example of a Barbarian, who 
anticipated the lessons of philosophy,6 and established by his 
laws a system of pure theisn1' and perfect toleration. His 
first and only article of faith was the existence of one God, 
the Author of all good; who fills by his presence the heavens 
and earth, which he has created by his power. The Tartars 
and l\Ioguls were addicted to the idols of their peculiar tribes; 
and many of them had been converted by the foreign mis- 
sionaries to the religions of 1\:1oses, of l\iahomet, and of Christ. 
These various systems in freedom and concord were taught 
and practised within the precincts of the same camp; and 
the Bonze, the Imarn, the Rabbi, the Nestorian, and the Latin 
priest, enjoyed the same honorable eXClnption fronl service 


6 A singular conformity may be found between the religious la,,'s 
of Zingis Khan and of :Mr. Locke, (Constitutions of Carolina, in his 
works, vol. iv. p. 635, 4to. edition, 1777.) 


*" Before his armies entered Thibet, he sent an embassy to Bogdosott- 
nam-Dsimmo, a Lama high priest, with a letter to this effect: "I have 
chosen thee as high priest for myself and my empire. Repair then to me, 
and promote the present and future happincss of man: I will be thy sup- 
porter and protector: let us establish a system of religion, and unite it 
with the monarchy," &c. The high pricst accepted the invimtion; and 
the Mongol history literally terms this stC'p thcpl:n:od ofthefirstrespectfoJ" 
'religion; because the monarch, by his public profession, made it the reli- 
gion of the state. Klaproth," Travels in Caucasus," ch. 7, Eng. Trans. p. 
92. Neither Dshingis nor his son and successor Oegodah had, on account 
of their continual wars, much leisure for the propagation of the religion 
of the Lama. By religion they understand a distinct, independent, sacred 
moral code, which has but one origin, one source, and one object. This 
notion they universally propagate, and e,-en believe that the brutes, and 
all cleated beings, have a religion adapted to their sphere of action. The 
different forms of the various religions they ascribe to the difference of in- 
dividuals, nations, and legislators. N c'"er do you hear of their inn
ighing 
against any crced, even against the obviously absurd Schaman paganism, 
or of their persecuting others on that account. They themselves, on the 
other hand, endure every hardship, and even persecutions, with perfect 
resignation, and indulgently excuse the follies of others, nay, consider 
t.hem as a motive for increased ardor in prayer, ch. ix. p. 10!). -.M. 
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and tribute: in the mosque of Bochara, the insolent victor 
might trmnple the KOJ;.1.n under his horse's feet, but the cahn 
legislator respected the prophets and pontiffs of the 1110st hos- 
tile sects. Thc reason of Zingis was not informed by books: 
the khan could neither read nor write; and, except the tribe 
of the IgolHs, the greatest part of the :l\Ioguls and Tartars 
were as illiteratc as thcir sovereign.* The memory of 
their exploits was preserved by tradition: sixty-eight years 
after the death of Zingis, these traditions .were collected 
and transcribed; 7 the brevity of their domestic annals Inay 
be supplied by the Chinese,8 Persians,9 Armenians,lO Syr- 


7 In the year 1294, by the command of Cazan, khan of Persia, th 0 
fourth in descent from Zingis. l?rom these traditions, his vizier Fad- 
lallah composed a ::\Iogul history in the Persian language, which has 
been used by Petit de la Croix, (I-Iist. de Genghizcan, p. 537-539.) 
The Histoire Généalogique des Tatars (à I..eyde, 172ö, in 12mo., 
2 tomes) was translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia from the 

:1ogul 
IS. Qf Abulgasi Bahadur Khan, a descendant of Zingis, who 
reigned over the Usbeks of Charasm, or Carizme, (A. D. 1644-1663.) 
He is of most value and credit for the names, pedigrees, and manners 
of his nation. Of his nine parts, the ist descends from Adam to ::\Iogul 
Khan; thû iid, from :Mogul to Zing is ; the iiid is the life of Zingis; 
the ivth, vth, vith, and viith, the general history of his four sons and 
their posterity; the viiith and ixth, tho particular history of the 
descendants of Sheibani Khan, who reigned in 1Iaurenahar and 
Charasm. 
" lIistoire de Gentchiscan, et de toute la Dinastie des i\Iongous 8CS 
Successeurs, Conquérans de la Chine; tirée de l'Hi
toire de la Chine 
par Ie R. P. Gaubil, de la Société de Jesus, :Missionaire à Peking; à 
Paris, 1739, in 4to. This translation is stamped with the Chinese 
character of domestic accuracy and foreign ignorance. 
9 See the Histoire du Grand Genghizcan, premier Empereur des 

Ioguls ct Tartares, par i\I. Petit de la Croix, à Paris, 1710, in 12mo.; 
a work of ten years' lahor, chiefly drawn from the Persian writers, 
among whom Nisavi, the secretary of Sultan Gelaleddin, has the merit 
and prejudices of a contemporary. A slight air of romance is the 
fault of the originals, or the compiler. See likewise the articles of 
Gengltizcan, .J.1Iohammcd, Gelctleddia, &c., in the Bibliothèque Orientale 
of D'Herbelot. t 
10 Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, and afterwards a 


. See the notice on Tha-tha-toung-o, the Ouogour minister of Tchingis, 
in Abel Itemusat's 2<1 series of Itecherch. Asiat. vol. ii. p. 61. He 
taught the son of Tchingis to write: "He was the instructor of the Mo- 
guls in writing, of which they were before ignorant;" and hence the ap- 
pli(;ation of the Ouigour characters to the :Mogul language cannot be 
placed earlier than the year 1204: or 120.j, nor so late a" the time of Pà-sse. 
Fa, who lived under Khubilai. A new alphabet, approaching to that of 
l'hibct, was introduced under Khuhilai. -1\1. 
t The preface to the Hi
t. des Mongols (raris, 1821) gives a catalogue 
of the Arabic and Persian authorities. -1\1. 
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ians,ll j-\rabians,1
 Greeks,13 Russians,14 Poles,13 Hungarians,16 
and Latins; 17 and each nation will òeserve credit in the rela- 
ti01l of their own disasters and defeats: 18 


monk of Premontré, (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. :Medii .iEvi, tom. i. p. 34,) 
dict
tcù in the French language, his book de 1'arlaris, his old fellow- 
soldiers. It was immediately translated into Latin, and is inserted in 
the Xovus Orbi8 of Simon G.rynæus, (Basil, 1555, in folio.). 
J J Zing is Khan, and his first succeS80rs, occupy the condusion of 
the ixth Dynasty of Abulphara
ius, (vel's. Poeock, Oxon. 1663, in 
4to.;) and his xth Dynasty is that of the :Moguls of Persia. Asse- 
mannus (Bihliot. Orient. tom. ii.) has extracted some facts from his 
S
'riae writin
s, and the lives of the J aeobite maphrians, or :primates 
of the East. 
12 Arnong the Arabians, in language and religion, we may distin- 
guish Abulfeda, sultan of llamah in Syria, who fought in person, 
under the 
Iamalukc standard, against the :Moguls. 
13 Xiccphorus Gregoras (1. ii. c. 5, 6) has felt the necessity of con- 
necting thc Scythian and Byzantine historie
. He describes with truth 
and elegance the settlement and manners of the :\Ioguls of Persia, but 
he is ignorant of their origin, and corrupts the names of Zil1gis and his 
sons. 
14 
I. Levesquc (Histoire de Russie, tom. ii.) has described the 
conquest of Russia by the Tartars, from the lJatriarch 
lcon, and the 
old chronicles. 
15 For Poland, I am content with the Sarmatia Asiatica et Europæa 
of 
Iatthcw à :Michou, or .De l\Iichovià, a canon and physician of 
Cracow, (A. D. 1506,) inserted in the Novus Orbis of GIynæus. 
Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. 
lediæ et Infimæ Ætatis, tom. v. p. 56. 
]6 I should quote Thul'oczius, the oldC'st general historian (pars ii. 
c. 74-, p. 150) in the 1st volume of the Scri.ptorcs Rerum" Hungarica- 
rum, did not the same volume contain the original narr
tive of a 
contE'mporary, an eye-witnes
, and a sufferer, C:
l. Hogcrii, IIungari, 
y aradien
is Capituli Canonici, Carmen miserabile, seu Higtori
 supe!' 
De:structiol1c Hegni Hungariæ Temporibus Belæ IV. Regis per Tar- 
taros facta, p. 2D
-3
1 ;") thc best picture that I have e\'cr secn of aU 
the circumstances of a Barbaric invasion. 
17 
Iatthcw Paris has reprcsented, from authentic documents, the 
danger and distress of Europe, (consult the word Tm.tari in his 
copious Index.) From motives of zeal and curiosity, the court of 
the great khan in the xiiith century was visited by two friars, John de 
PIano Carpini, and 'Yilliam Hubruquis, and by :Marco Polo, a Yene- 
tian gentleman. The Latin relations of thc t\VO former are insertpcl in 
the 1st volume of IIackluyt; the Italian originàl or version of the 
third (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. :Medii .lEvi, tom. ii. p. 198, tom. v. p. 25) 
may be found in the second tome of Ramusio. 
]ð In his great History of thc lIuns, 
I. de Guignes has most amply 
treated of Zi.ngis Khftl1 and his succe::;sors. See tom. iii. 1. xv.-xix., 


. A pri>cis at the end of the new edition of Le Beau, Hist. des Empe 
reurs, vol. xvii., by :M. Brosset, gives large extracts from the accounts of" 
the Armenian histC'.'ians relating to the Mogul COIlf1".CSts. - 
!. 
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The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants successively re- 
duced the hordes of tÌ\e desert, who pitched their tents be- 
tween the wall of China and the Volga; and the Mogul 
emperor became the monarch of the pastoral world, the lord 
of many millions of shepherds and soldiers, who felt their 
united stl'ength, and were impatient to rush on the mild and 
wealthy climates of the sOl\th. l-lis ancestors had been the 
tributaries of the Chinese emperors; and Temugin himself 
had been disgraced by a title of honor and servitude. The 
court of Pekin was astonished by an embassy from its former 
vassal, who, in the tone of the king of nations, exacted the 
tribute and obedience which he had paid, and who aflccted to 
treat the son of hewJen as the lTIOst contemptible of mankinrl. 
A haughty a
swer disguised their secret apprehensions; Dnd 
their fears were soon justified by the l1lareh of innumerable 
squadrons, who pierced on all sides the feeble rampart of the 
great wall. Ninety cities were stormed, o
 starved, by the 
:Moguls; ten only escaped ; and Zingis, from a knowledge 
of the filial piety of the Chinese, covered his vanguard with 
theil" captive parents; an unworthy, and by degrees a fruit- 
less, abuse of the virtue of his enemies. His invasion ,vas 
supported by the revolt of a hundred thousanJ Khitans, \\7ho 
guarded the frontier: yet he listened to a treaty; and a 
princess of China, three thousand horses, five hundred youths, 
and as many virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, were the 
price of his retreat. In his second expedition, he compelled 
the Chinese emperor to retire beyond the yellow river to a 
more southern residence. The siege of Pekin 19 was long 


and in the collateral articles of the Scljukians of Roum, tom. ii. 1. xi., 
the Ca:rizmians, 1. xiv., and the .Mamalukes, tom. iv. 1. xxi.; consult 
likewise the tables of the 1st volume. Hc is evcr learned. anù Rceu- 
l'ate; yet I am only indebted to him for a general view, and some 
passa
('s of Almlfcùa, which are still latent in the Arabic tf'xt.. 
19 )1ore properly Yen-king, an ancient city, whose ruins E,till appear 
Borne furlongs to the south-cast of the modern Pekin, which was built 


· To this catalogue of the historians of the -:\Iogulo;; may be added 
D'Ohson, llistaire des l\longnls; Hi'itoirp des l\Il)ngols, (from Ar'lhic and 
J'ersian authoritir-s,) Pari-:, 1821,. Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost ;\longolen, 
St. Petersburgh, 1820. This ('nrioll
 work, by Ss,Hlan
 Ssetsen Chung- 
taidschi, published in the original :Mongol, was written after the conver- 
sion o
 the nation to Buddhism: it is enriched with very valuable notes by 
the edItor and translator; but, unfortunately, is very barren of informatiOIl 
about the European, and even the western Asiatic conquests of the l\Ion- 
gols. -1tI. 


IS. 
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and laborious: tI1e inhabitants were reduceù by famine to 
decilTIate and devour their fellow-citizens; when their mll- 
lllunition was spent, they dischar
ecl íngots of gold and silver 
fr0111 their engines; but the :Moguls introduced a llline to the 
centre of the capital; and the conflagration of the palace 
burnt above thirty days. China was desolated by Tartar war 
and domestic faction; and the five northern provinces were 
added to the empire of Zingis. 
In the 'Vest, he- touched the dominions of :Mohanlmed, sul- 
tan of Carizme, who reigned from the Persian Gulf to the 
borders of India and Turkestan; and who, in the proud imi- 
tation of Alexander the Great, forgot the servitude and in- 
gratitude of his fathers to the house of Seljuk. It was the 
wish of Zingis to establish a friendly and comme}'cial inter- 
course with the most powerful of the :l\Ioslem princes; nor 
could he be tempted by the secret solicitations of the caliph 
of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his personal wrongs the safety 
of the church aild state. A rash and inhuman deed provoked 
and justified the Tartar arrns in the invasion of the southern 
AsÎa.t A caravan of three ambassadors and one hundred 
and fifty merchants was arrested and lllurdercd at Otrar, by 
the COlnmand of :l\Iohammed; nor was it till after a demand 
and denial of justice, till he had prayed and fasted three 
mghts on a mountain, that the l\Iogul ernperor appealed to the 
judgment of God and his sword. Our European battles, says 
a philosophic writer,20 are petty skirmishes, if compared to 
the numbers that have fought and fallen in the fields of Asia. 
Seven hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars are said to have 
marched under the standard of Zingis and his four sons. In 
the yast plains that extend to the north of the Sihon or Jax- 
artes, they were encountered by four hundred thousand sol- 
diers of the sultan; and in the first battle, w
ich was sllspend- 


by Cublai Khan, (Gaubel, p. 146.) Pe-king and Nan-king arc vague 
titles, the courts of the north and of the south. The iùentity and 
change of names perplex the most skilful readers of the Chincse 
geography, (p. 177.)* 
20 M. de Voltaire, Essai sur l'Histoire Générale, tom. iii. c. 60, p. 8. 
His account of Zingis and the :Moguls contains, as usual, much general 
sense and tI'uth, with some particular errors. 


. And likewise in Chinese history - see Abel Remusat, :Me!. Asiat. 2d 
fler. tom. ii. p. õ. - M. 
t See the particular account of this transaction, from the Kholaussut el 
Akbaur, in Price, vol ii. p. 402. -:M. I 
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ed by the night, one hundred and sixty thousand Carizmians 
were slain. l\Iohammed was astonished by the multitude and 
valor of his enemies: he withdrew from the scene of danger, 
and distributed his troops in the frontier towns; trusting that 
the Barbarians, invincible in the field, would be repulsed by 
the length and diíiiculty of so many regular sieges. But the 
prudence of Zingis had furme
l a body of Chinese engineers, 
skilled in the 111echanic arts; informed perhaps of the secret 
of gunpowùer, and capable, unùer his discipline, of attacking 
a foreign country with more vigor and success than they had 
defended their own. The Persian historians wiJl relate the 
sieges and reduction of Otrar, Cogende, Bochara, Samarcand, 
Carizme, Herat, l\lcron, 
\Jisabour, Balch, and Candahar; and 
the conquest of the rich and populous countries of Transox- 

ana, Carizme, and Chorazan.* The destructive hostilities 
of Attila and the Huns have long since been elucidated by 
the exalTIplc of Zingis and the J\Ioguls; and in this more 
proper place I shall be content to observe; that, from the Cas. 
pian to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many hundred miles, 
whieh was adorned with the habitations and labors of man. 
kind, and that five centuries have not been sufficient to repair 
the ravages of four years. The l\iogul emperor encouraged 
or indulged the fury of his troops: the hope of future pos- 
session was lost in the ardor of rapine and slaughter; and 
the cause of the war exasperated. their native fierceness by 
the pretence of justice and revenge. The downfall and death 
of the sultan l\lohammed, who expired, unpitied and alone, 
in a desert island of the Caspian Sea, is a poor atonelTIent for 
the calamities of which he was the author. Could the Cariz- 
mmn empire have been saved by a single hero, it would have 
been saved by his son Gelaleddin, whoso active valor repeat. 
edly checked the'l\loguls in the career of victory. Retreat- 
ing, as he fought, to the banks of the lndus, he was oppressed 
by their innumerable host, till, in the last lllOlnent of despair, 
Gelaleddin spurred his horse into the waves, swam one of the 
broadest and most rapid rivers of Asia, and extorted the ad. 
mim.tion and applause of Zingis hin1sclf. It was in this camp 
that the Mogul conqueror yielded with reluctance to the lTIUr- 
murs of his weary and wealthy troops, who sighed for the 
enjoyment of. their native land. Encumbered with the spoils 


. Every where they massacred all classes, except the artisans. whom 
they made slaves. Rist. des :Mongols. -:\1. 
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of Asia, he slowly measured back his footsteps, betrayed 
some pity for the misery of the vanquished, and deda:red his 
intelltion of rebuilding the cities which had been swept away 
by ti.te tempest of his arms. After he had repasspd the OXU8 
and Jaxartes, he was joined by two generals, whom he had 
detached with thirty thousand horse, to subdue the western 
provinces of Persia. They had trampled on the nations which 
opposed their passage, penetrated through the gates of Der- 
bent, traversed the Volga and the desert, and accomplished 
the circuit of the Caspian Sea, by an expedition which had 
never been attempted, and has never been repeated. The 
1'etu rn of Zing is was signalized by the overthrow of the re- 
bellious or independent kingdoms of Tartary; and he di-ed 
in the fulness of years and glory, with his last breath ex- 
horting and instructing his sons to achieve the conquest of the 
Chinese empire.* 
The harem of Zingis was cOlnposed of five hundred Wlve
 
and concubines; and of his numerous progeny, four sons.. 
illustrious by their birth and merit, exercised under their father 
the principal offices of peace and war. Toushi was his .great 
huntsman, Zagatai 21 his judge, Octai his minister, and Tuli 
IllS general; and their names and actions are often conspicu- 
ous In the history of his conquests. Firmly united for their 
own and the public interest, the three brothel's and their fami- 
lies were content with dèpendent sceptres; and Octai, by 
general consent, was proclaimed great khan, (, t emperor of 
the l\loguls and Tartars. lIe was succeeded by his son 
Gayuk, after whose death the empire devolved to his cousins 
l\Iangou and Cublai, the sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of 
Zingis. In the sixty-eight years of his four first successors, 
the .Mogul subdued almost all Asia, and a large portion of 
Europe. 'Vithout confining Inyself to t11e order of time, 
without expa
iating on the detail of events, I shall present a 


21 Zagatai gave his namc to his dominions of 
laurcnahar, or Tran- 
soxiana; aild the )Ioguls of lIinclostall, .who emigrated from that coun- 
try, are styled Zagatai!'l by the Persians. This certain etymology, and 
the f'imilar 'cxample of U zbek, N ogai, &c., may warn us not abs01utely 
to reject the derivations of a national, from a personal, name. t 


.. Their first duty, which he bequeathed to them, was to massacre the 
king of Tangcoute and all the inhabitants of Ninhia, the surrender of the 
city being already agreed upon, Rist. des :Mongols, vol. i. p. 286. - 
I. 
t See a c'J.rious anecdote of T
chagatai, lIist. des Mongols, p. 370. - 
I. 
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general picture of the progress of their arms; I. In the East; 
II. In the South; III. In the \Vest; and IV. In the North. 
1. Before the invasion of Zillgis, China was divided into 
two empires or dynasties of the North and South; 22 and the 
diflèrence of origin and interest was smoothed by a general 
conforrDity of laws, languagE', and national manners. The 
Northern e111pire, which had been dismembered by Zingis, 
was finally subdued seven years after his death. After the 
loss of Pekin, the emperor had fixed his residence at Kalfong, 
a city many leagues in circmnference, and which contained, 
according to the Chinese aimals, fourteen hundred thonsand 
families of inhabitants and fugitives. He escaped from thence 
wií.h only seven horsernen, and nlade his last stand in a third 
capital, till at length the hopeless monarch, protesting his inno- 
cence and accusing his fortune, ascended a funeral pile, and 
gave orders, that, as soon as he had stabbed himself, the fire 
should be kindled by his attendants.. The dynasty of the 
Song, the native and an.cient sovereigns of the \vhole em- 
pire, survived aoout forty-five years the fall of the Northern 
usurpers; and the perfect conquest was reserved for the 
arms of Cublai. During this interval, the l\loguls .were often 
diverted by foreign wars; and, if the Chinese seldom dared 
to meet their victors in the field, their passive courage pre- 
sented an endless succession of cities to stOr1.11 and of million" 
to slaughter. In the attack and defence of places, the engines 
of antiquity and the Greek fire were alternately employed: 
the use of gunpowder in cannOll and bombs appears as a 
familiar practice; 23 and the siegE's were conducted by the 


22 In :l\Iarco Polo, and the Oriental geographer:,;, the names of 
r'athay and 
Iangi distinguish the northern and southern empires, 
which, from A. D. 1234 to 1279, were those of the great khan, and 
of thc Chinese. The search of Cathay, after China had been. found, 
excited and misled our navigators of the 
ixtcenth century, in their 

ttempts to di::\cover the north-cast passage. 
23 I depend on the knowleJ;:;e anJ fidelity of the Père Gaubil, "who 
translates the Chinese text of the annals of the ::\loguls or Yuen, (p. 71, 
9:3, 153 ;) but I am ignorant at what time the;;e annals were composed 
and publi
hed. The two unCles of )Iarco Polo, who served as cngi- 
neers at the siege of Siengyangfou,. (1. ii. c. 61, in Ramusio, tom. ii. 
See Gaubil, p. 155, 1.)7) must have felt and related the effects of this 
destructive powder, and their silence is a "\ycighty, and almost deci- 
øivc )bjcction. I entertain a suspicion, that the recent di::r.covery was 


. Sot\-honng-kian-Iou. Abel Remnsat. - M. 
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1\fahometans and Franl{s, who had been liberally invited into 
the service of Cublai. . After passing the great river, the 
troops and artillery were conveyed along a series of canals. 
till they invested the royal residence of I-Iamcheu, or Quin 
say, in the country of silk, the most delicious climate of 
China. The emperor, a defenceless youth, surrendered his 
person and sceptre; a
d before he was sent in exile into Tar- 
tary, he struck nine times the ground with his forehead, to 
adore in prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of the great khan. 
Yet the war (it was now styled a rebellion) was still main- 
tained in the southern provinces from Han1cheu to Canton, 
and the obstinate ren1nant of independence and hostility was 
transported fron1 the land to the sea. But when the fleet of 
the Song was surrounded and oppressed by a superior anna- 
nlent, their last chan1pion leaped into the waves with his infant 
emperor in his a1'n1S. " It is more glorious," he cried, " to 
die a prince, than to live a slave." A hundred thousand 
Chinese imitated his eXITl11ple; arid the whole empire, fron1 
Tonkin to the great wall, submitted to the domìnion of Cu- 
bini. His .boundless an1bition aspired to the conquest of. 
Japan: his fleet was twice shipwrecked; and the lives of a 
hundred thousand .Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the 
fruitless expedition. But the circumjacent kingdoms, Corea 
Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced 
in difierent degrees of tribute- and obedience by the effort or 
terror of his arms. lIe explored the Indian Ocean with a 
fleet of a thousand ships: they sailed in sixty-eight days, 
1110st probably to the Isle of Borneo, under the equinoctial 
line; and though they returned not without spoil or glory.. the 
emperor was dissatisfied that the savage king had es(;aped 
from their hands. 


carried from Europe to China by the caravans of the xvth cpntllry, 
and falsely adoptcd as an old national discovery before the arrival of 
the Portuguese and J eSllits in the xvith. Yet the Pi're Gaubil affirms, 
that the use of gunpowder has been knov.n to the Chinese abovc 
1600 years.;jI- 


. La poudre à canon et d'alltrcs compo&itions inflammantes, dont ils se 
!Scrvent pour construire des pit' ces d'urtifice d'UIl cIfct suprenant, leur 
f.taient cunnues depuis tr
s long-temps, et l'on croit que des bombardes ct 
òe5 pierriC'rs, dout ils avaicnt cnseiglle l'usage aux Tartarcs, ont pu donner 
en Europe l'idée d'artillerie, quoique la forme des fnsils et dcs canons dont 
ils se servent actuellement, leur ait été apportée par les Francs, ainsi que 
l'attestent les noms mêmcs qu'ils donncnt à ces sortes d'armes. Ahel 
Hemusat, Mélanges Asiat. 2d 8er. tom. i. p. 23. -1\1. 
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II. The conquest of Hindostan by the l\Ioguls was reserved 
in a later períod for the house of Timour ; but that of Iran, 01 
Persia, was achieved by Holagoll Khan,* the grandson of 
Zingis, the brother and lieutenant of the two succe
sive em.. 
perors, l\lan a ou and Cublai. I shall not enumerate the crowù 
of sultans, e
irs, and atabeks, \vhom he trampled into dust; but 
the extirpation of the Assassins, or Ismaclians 24 of 
ersi
, 
Inay be considered as a service to mankind. Among the hills 
to the south of the Caspian, these odious sectaries had reig
ed 
with impunity above a hundred and sixty years; and their 
prince, or Imam, established his lieutenant to lead and govern 
the colony of l\lount Libanus, so fatnous and formidable in the 
history of the c\'usad
s.25. \Vith the fanaticism of the Koran 
the Ismae]ians had blended the Indian transn1igration, ånd the 
visions of their own prophets; and it was their first duty to 
devote their souls and \::iodies in blinJ obedience to the vicar 
of God. The daggers of his mis
onaries were felt both in 
the East and \Vest: the Chri...tians and the l\foslelTlS cnumer. 
ate, and persons multiply, the illustrious victims that were 
sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, or resentment of the old mall, 
(as he was corruptly styled) of the nwv.ntain. But these dag- 
gers, his only arms, were broken by the sword of I-Iolagou, 
and not a vestige is left of the enemies of mankind, except 
the word assassin, which, in the most odious 
nse, has been 
adopted in the languages of Europe. The extifiction of Ab- 
bassides cannot be indifferent to the spectators of tl\eir great- 
ness and decline. Since the fall of their Seljukian tyrants, 
the caliphs had recovered their lawful dOll1inion of Bilgda(l 
and the Arabian Irak ; but the city was distracted by theologi. 
cal factions, and the commander of the faithful was lost in a 
harelll of seven hundred concubines. The invasion of the 


2-1 All that can be known of the AssassiuH of Persia and S''"ria is 
poured from the copious, and even rrofu:"e, erudition of 1\1. l;'aiconct, 
in two JI(;;noires read before thc Academy of Inscriptions, (tom. xvii. 
p. 127-170.)t 
2:> The l
macliang of Syria, 40,000 Assassias, had acquired or 
founJecl tcn ca:,tles in the hills above Torto
m. About the year 1
8{}, 
they were extirpated by thc )Iamalu
(cs. 


· See the curious account of the expedition of Ho.lagou, translated from 
the Chinese, by 1\1. Abel H.cmusat, Melanges .\.siat. 2d sere tom. i. p. 171. 
-M. . 
t Von Hammer's History of the Assassins has now thrown Falconet's 
Dissertation into the shade. -l\1 
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1\Ioguls he encountered with feeble anTIS and haughty em 
bassies. "On the divine decree," said the caliph l\lostasem 
" is founded the throne of the sons of Abbas: anò their foes 
shall surely be destroyed in this world and in the next. \Vho 
is this Holagou that dares to rise against thenl? If he be 
de
irous of peace, let hirn instantly depart from the sacred 
territory; and perhaps he may obtain from our clemency the 
pardon of his fault." This pref.:umptio
 was cherished by a 
perfidious vizier, who assured his master, that, even if the Bar- 
Larian
 had entered the city, the women and children, from 
the terraces, \Voult] be sufficient to overwhelm them ,,,ith 
stones. But when I-Iolagou touched the phantolfl, it instantly 
vanished into smoke. After a sieue of two J1'1onths, Bagdad 
wa
 stormed and sacked by the l\loguls; * and Òcir savage 
commander pronounced the death of the caliph l\Iostasem, 
the last of the temporal succcssor
 of 1\lahomet; whose 
noble kinsmen, of the rac'e of At-bas, had reigncd in Asia 
above five hundred yeal'S. \Vhatever lTIight De the designs 
of the conqueror, the holy citjc;3 of 1\lecca and l\ledina 26 were 
protccted by the .Arahinn desert; but the Moguls sprcad be- 
yond the Tiaris and Buphrntes, pillnged Aleppo and Damas- 
cus, and thr
atened tJ join the Franks in the deliverance of 
Jerusalem. ßrrypt was lost, had sbc been defended only by 
her fcpble offsp
illg ; but the l\Iamalukes had breathed in their 
innwcy the keenness of a Scythian nil': equal in valor, su- 
perior in dIscipline, they 111ct the l\Ioguls in many a well- 
fuufTht fidd ; anJ drove back the stream of hostility to the 
o W 
east\hlrd of the Euphrates..t But it overflowed with resist.. 
les
 violence the kingdoms of Armenia + nnd Anatolia, of 
which the former was possessed by the Christians, nnd thE, 
lattcl' by the Turks. The sultans of Iconium oppo
ed some 
resistance to the l\logul arms, till Azzadin sought a refuge 



6 As a proof of thc ignorance of thc Chinese in foreign transac.. 
tiOllS, I must observc, that some of their historians extend the con- 
qucst of Zingis himself to 
ledina, the country of 
lahomet, (Gaubil, 
p.42.) 


"* Compare Von Hammer, Gesrhichte der Assassinen, p. 283, 307. \Vil. 
ken, Geschichte der Krf>uzzüge, vol. vii. p. 406. Price, Chronological Ret- 
ru::;pf'ct, vol. ii, p. 217-223. - M. 
t ConlDare 'Vilken, vol. vii. p. 410,416. - 
I. 
.t On the îriendly relations of the Armenians "ith the. :Mongols, see 
'Vilken, Gcschichte der Kreuzzoge, vol. vii. p. 402. They eagerly dcsired 
an alliance against the Mahometan powers. - M. 
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among the Greeks of Constantinúple, and his feeble succes.. 
sors, the last of the Seljukian dynasty, were finaUy extirpated 
bv the khans of Persia.:if 
01 HI. No sooner had Octai subverted the northern. empire 
of China, than he resolved to visit with his arms the B10st 
fC'nlOte countries of the \Vest. Fifteen hundred thousand 
1\1')gnls and Tartars were inscribed on the military roll: of 
these the great khan selected a third, which he intrusted to 
the command of his nephew Batou, the. son of Tuli; who 
rClgned over his father's conquests to the north of the Caspian 
8ea.t After a festival of forty days, Batou set forwards on 
this great expedition; and such was the speed and àrdor of 
his innumerable squadrons, that in less than six years they had 
measured a line of ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth part 
of the circumference of the globe. The great ri,-ers of Asia 
and Europe, the Volga and Kama, the Don and Borysthencs, 
the Vistula and Danube, they either swanl with their hQrses 
OJ' passed on the ice, or traversed in leathern boats, which 
followed the camp, and transported their wagons and artillery. 
By the fi I.St ,.ictorics of Batou, the remains of national freedom 
were eraòicated in the immense IJlains of Turkestan and Kip- 
zak. 27 .In his rapid progr
S"
, he overran the kingdoms, as 
they are now styled, of Astracan and Cazan; and the troops 
which he detached tOwards 1\fount Caucasus explored the 
n10st secret recesççS of Georgia and Circassia. The civil dis- 
cord of the great dukes, or princes, of Ru
sia, betrayed their 
country tf) the Tartars. They spread fron1 Livonia to the 
Black Sea, and both :l\Ioscow and Kiow, the modern and the 
anclënt capitals, were reduced to ashes; a temporary ruin, less 
{dtal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, mark, which a ser- 
vitude of two hundred years has imprinted on the character of 
the Russians. The Tartars ravaged with eq ual fury the coun- 
tries which they hoped to possess, and those which they were 


17 The Daskté ]Cipzak, or plain of Kipzak, extends on either side 
of the Volga. in a boundless space towards the J aik and Borysthenes, 
and is supposed to contain the primitiye name and nation of the 
Cosacks. 


· Trebizond escaped, apparently by the dexterous politics of the sover- 
eign, but it acknowledged the .Mogul supremacy. :Falmerayer, p. 127. 
-M. 
t See the curious extracts from the Mahometan writers, Hist. des MOD- 
gols, p. 707. - M. 
VOL. VI. 19 
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hastening to leave. FrOln th.e permanent conquest of Russia. 
they ll1ade a deadly, though transient, inroad into the heart of 
Poland, and as far as the borders of Germany. The cities of 
Lublin and Cracow were obliterated: * they approached the 

hores of the Baltic; and in the battle of Lignitz they defeated 
the dukesofSilesia, the Polish palatines, and the great master of 
the Teutonic order" and filled nine sacks '''lith the l'ight ears of 
the slain. From Ligqitz, the extreme point of their western 
march, they turned asiùe to the invasion of Hungary; and the 
presence or spirit of Batou inspired the host of five hundred 
thousand men: the Carpathian hills could not be long imper- 
vious to their divided coll1n1ns; and their approach had been 
fondly disbelieved till it was irresistibly feIt. The king, Bela 
the FOlwth, assen1bled the military force of his counts ahd 
bishops; but he had ålienated the nation by adopting a vagrant 
horde of forty thousand families of Co mans, and these savage 
guests were prov(A,(ed to revolt by the suspicion of treachery 
and the lTlUrder of their prince. The whole country north 
of the Danube was lost in a day, and depopulated in a sum- 
mer; and the ruins of cities and churches were overspread 
with the bones of the nativ

, WllO expiated the sins of their 
Turkish ancestors. .r\.n ecclesi\J
tic, who fled frorn the sack 
of ,V aJ'adin, descr
bes the calanlitj
s which he had seen, or 
suffered;. and the sanguinary rage of 

ges and battles is far 
less atrocIOUS than the treatment of the fugj4-
1ves, who had been 
allured from the woods under a promise of pe
e and pardon, 
and who were coolly slaughtered as soon as UIQ.Y had per- 
formed the labors of the harvest and vintage. In th
 winter, 
the Tartars passed the Danube on the ice, and advan(j
d to 
Gran or Strigonium, a German colony, and the metropolis of 
the king-dome Thirty engines were planted against the walls; 
the ditches were Lìlled with sacks of earth and dead bodies; 
and after a promiscuous Inassacre, thn:e hundred noble n1a- 
trans were slain in the presence of the khan. Of aU the 
cities and fortresses of Hungary, three alone survived the 
Tartar invasion, and the unfortunate Bata hid his head alTIong 
the islands of the Adriatic. 
The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage 
hostiEty: a Russian fugitive carried the alann to Sweden; 
and the remote nations of the Baltic and the ocean trembled 


. · Olmutz was gallantly and succÐssfully defended by Stenberg, Rist. de. 
MODiolI, p. 396. - 1tl. 
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at the approach of the Tartar
,28 WhOlll their fear and igno- 
rance were inclined to separate fron1 the human species. 
Since the invasion of the Arabs in the eighth century, Europe 
had never been exposed to a similar. calanlity: and if the 
disciples of 1\lahon1et would have oppressed her religion and 
liberty, it might be apprehended that the shepherds of Scythia 
would extinguish her cities, her arts, and aU the institutions 
of civil society. The Roman pontiff atten1pted to appease and 
convert these inyincible Pagans by a. mission of Franciscan 
and Dominican friars; but he was astonished by the reply of 
the khan, that the sons of God and of Zingis were invested with 
a divine power to subdue or extirpate the nations; and that 
the pope would be involved in the universal ùestruction, unless 
he visited in person, and as a suppliant, the royal horde. The 
emperor Frederic the Second embraced a more generous 
mode of defence; and his letters to the kings of France and 
England, and the princes of Germany, represented the com- 
mon danger, and urged them to arlll their vassals in this just 
and rational crusade. 29 The Tartars theillseives were awed 
by the fame and valor of the Franks; the town of N ewstadt 
in Aust{"ia was bravely defended against them by fifty knights 
find twenty crossbows; and they raised the siege on the ap- 
pearance of a German army. A.fter wasting the adjacent 
kingdoms of ScnTia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Batou slowly re- 
treated .fron1 the Danube to the V olg
t to enjoy the rewards 
of victory in the city and palace úf Serai, which started at his 
cOlnn1anu from the H1idst of the desert. * 


28 In thc year 1238, the inhabibmts of Gothia (Su'eden) and Friso 
'Wcre prevented, by their fear of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, 
their ships to the hening fishery 011 the ('oast of England; and as 
thcre was 110 exportation, forty or fifty oÎ these fish were sold for a 
shilling, (
Iatthew Pari." p. 3a6.) It is whimsical enou
h, that the 
Ol\lcr::; of a :Mog\11 khan, who reigned on the bor(ler'i of China, should 
have lowered the price of herrin
::; in the :English market. 
29 I shall copy hi.; characteristic or flattering epithets of the differ- 
ent countrieg of Europe: l,'m"cn::; ac fervens aù anna Ge
'mani;
. 
strenuæ militiæ genitrix at alumna Francia, bellieosa et audax His- 
pania, virtuosa viris et cla:.;se munita fertili
 A.nglia, impetuosis bella- 
toribus referta Ale11lannia, navalis Dacia, b
lo!llita Italia, pacis ignara 
l
urgundia, inquiota A pulia, CHm maris Græci, .A.driatici et Tyrrhent 
insulis pyraticis et invictis, Ci'ctÙ, Cypro, Si('iliâ, cum Oceano cont('1'- 
tcrminis insulis, ct regionibus, cruenta IIy-bernia, cum agili 'V nUb., 


· He ,vas recalletl hy the death of Odai. - 
I. 
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IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the north 3ttract
 
ed the arn1S of the f,loguls: Sheibani khan, the brother of 
the great Batou, led 
 horde of fifteen thousand families into 
the wilds of Siberia; ånd his descendants reigned at Tobol. 
skoi above three centuries, till the Russian conquest. 'The 
spirit of enterprise which pursued the course of the Oby and 
Yenisei must have led to the discovery of the icy sea. After 
brushing away the rnonstrou:!!! fables, of men with dogs' heads 
and cloven feet, we shall find, that, fifteen years after the 
death of Zingis, the :Moguls were informed of the name and 
manners of the Smnoyedes in the neighborhood of the polar 
circle, who dwelt in sl1bterraneous huts, and derived their furs 
and their food from the sole occupation of hunting. 30 . 
vVhile China, Syria, and Poland, .were invaded at the saIne 
time by the :1\loguls and Tartars, the authors of the mighty 
mischief ,,'ere content ,yith the knowledge and declaration, 
that their word was the sword of death. Like the first ca- 
liphs, the first successors of Zingis scldorn appeared in person 
at the head of their victorious arn1ies. On the banks of the 
anon and Selinga, the royal or golden horde exhibited the 
contrast of simplicity and greatness; of the roasted sheep and 
mare's milk which COl11posed their banquets; and of a dis- 
tribution in one day of f1.ve hundred wagons of gold and 
silver. The ambassadors and princes of Europe and Asia 
were con1pelled to undertake this distant and laborious pilgrim- 
age; amI the life and reign of the great dukes of Russia, the 
kings of Georgia and Armenia, the sultans of Iconium, and 
the emirs of Persia, were decided by the frown or smile of 
the great khan. 'I'he sons and grandsons of Zingis had been 
accustomed to the pastoral life; but the village of Caraco- 
rum 31 was gradually ennobled by their f'lection and residence. 


palustris Scotia, glacialis N orwcgia, 8uam electam militiam sub vex- 
ilIa Crucis destinabunt, &c. (Matthew }>aris, p. .198.) 
3\1 See Carpin's relation in Hackluyt, yolo i. p. 30. The pedigree of 
t.he khans of Siberia is given by Abulghazi, (part yiii. p. 485-495.) 
Have the Russians found no Tartar chronicles at Tabolskoi? ;jt 
31 The :Map of D' .Anville all(l the Chinese Itineraries (De Guigneg, 
tom. i. part ii. p. 57) seem to mark the position of Holin, or Caraco- 
rum, about Bix hundred. miles to the north-west of Pckin. The di
.. 


" See the account of the 'l.\Iongollibrary in Ber
man, Xomac1ische Strcif- 
en'yen, vol. iii. p. lS5, 205, and Remusat, Hi!=1t. des Langues Tartal"eS, p. 
227. and preface to Schmidt, Geschichte d
r Osf-)longol pll . -1\1 
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A change of 111anners is implied in the removal of Octai and 
l\langou from a tent to a house; and their example was ilni 
tated by the princes of their family and the great officers of 
the empir
. Instead of the boundless forest, the enclosure of 
a park afforded the more indolent pleasures of the chase \ 
their new habitations were decorated with painting and sculp. . 
ture ;' their superfluous treasures were cast in fountains, and 
basins, and statues of massy silver; and the artists of China 
and Paris vied with ßach other in the service of the great 
khan. 32 Caracorum contained two streets, the one of Chinese 
mechanics, the other of l\Iahometan traders; and the places 
of religious worship, one Nestorian church, two mosques, and 
twelve temples of various idols, may represent in some degree 
the number and division of inhabitants. Yet a French mis- 

ionary declares, that the town of 81. Denys, near Paris, was 
more considerable than the Tartar capital; and that the whole 
palace of l.\Iangou was scarcely equal to a tenth part of that 
Benedictine abbey. The conquests of Russia and Syria might 
Ilmuse the vanity of the great khans; but they were seated 
on the borders of China; the acquisition of th
t empire was 
the nearest and most interesting object; and they might learn 
from their pastoral economy, that it is for the advantage of 
the shepherd to protect and propagate his flock. 1 have 
already celebrated the wisdom and virtue of a :Mandarin 
who p
evented the desolation of five populous and cultivated 
provinces. In a spotless administration of thirty years, this 
friend of. his country and of Inankind continually labored to 
mitigate, or suspend, the havoc of war; to save the monu- 
Inents. and to rekindle the flame, of science; to restrain the 
military commander by the restoration of civil Inagistrates; 
and to instil the love of peace and justice into the minds of 
the l\loguls. He struggled with the barbarism of the first 
conquerors; but his salutary lessons produced a rich harvest 
in the second generation.* The northern, and by degrees 


tance between Selinginsky and Pekin is near 2000 Ru
sian versts, 
between 1300 and 1100 English miles, (Hell's Trayels, vol. ii. p. 67.) 
32 Rubruquis found at Caracorum his countryman GuillaztnH 
Bottcher, olfevre de Paris, who had executed for the khan a silver tr('e, 
supported hy four lion
, and ejecting four different liquors. 
\.bul. 
ghazi (part iv. p. 366) mentions the paintcl's of Kitayor China. 


· See the interesting- sketch of the life of this minister (Yelin-Thsou 
thsai) in the second volume of the second series of Re-;herches Asiatiquclil. 
par A. Remusat, p. 61. -1\1. 
19 
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the southern, Cl11pire acquiesced in the government of Cublai, 
the lieutenant, anù afterwards the successor, of :Mangou; and 
the uatfon was loyal to a prince who had been educated in 
the l11anners of China. I-Ie restored the forms of her venera 
able constitution; and the victors submitted to the laws, the 
· fashions, and even tbe prejudices, of the vanquished 'people. 
This peaceful triul1lph, ,vhich has been more than once 
repeated, may be ascribed, in a great measure,. to the numbers 
and servitude of the Chinese. The 
,logul army was dissolvcd 
in a vast and populous country; and their emperors adopted 
with pleasure a political systenl, which gives to the prince 
the solid substance of despotisl11, and leaves to the subject the 
empty nanles of philosophy, freedom, and filial obedience.
 
Undcr the reign of Cublai, letters and COnll11erCe, peace and 
justice, were restorcd; the grcat. canal, of five hundred nliIes, 
was opened from Nankin to the capital: he fixed his resi- 
dence at Pckin; and displayed in his court the magnificence 
of the greatest monarch of .J:\.sia. Yet this learned prince de- 
clined from the pure and simple religion of his great ancestor: 
he sacrificed. to the idol Fo; and his blind attachment to the 
lamas of Thibet and the bonzes of China 33 provoked the cen- 
sure of the disciples of Confucius. I-Jis successors polluted 
the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, and astrolo- 
gers, whilè thirteen millions of their subjects were consumed 
in the provinces by famine. One hundred and forty years 
after the death of Zingis, his dpgenerate race, the dynasty of 
the Y uen, was expelled by a revolt of thc native Chinese; and 
the :i\1ogul emperors were lost in the oblivion of the desert. 
Before this revolution, they had forfeited their Sl1prClnacy oyer 
the dependent branches of their house, the khans of Kipzak 
and Russia, the khans of Zagatai, or Transoxiana, and the 
khans of han or Persia. By their distance and power, these 
royal lieutenants had soon been released from the duties of 
obedicnce; and after the death of Cublai, they scorned to 


33 The attachment of the khans, and the hatred of the IDRnùarinSt 
to the bonzes and lamas (Duhaldc, lIist. de la Chine, tom. i. p. 502, 
.503) seems to represent them as the priests of the !'ame god, of the 
lndian Fo, whose wor:-\hip prcyails among the sects of IIindostan, 
Siam, Thibct, China, and Japan. But this mysterious subject is btill 
lost in a cloud, which the researches of our Asiatic 
ocictï ID.tlY 
grad uany dispel. 


. Compare JEst. des :Mongols, p. 616. -?tI. 
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ilccept a sceptre or a title front his ulnvorthy successors. Ac- 
cording to theit' respective 
ituation, they lTIaintained tho 
simplicity of the pastoral life, or assumed the lux}1ry of the 
cities of Asia; but the princes and their horde
 were alike 
disposed for the reception of a foreign worship
 After some 
hesitation hctween the Gospel and the Koran, they coufonned 
to the religion of 1\Iah-oru('t; and while they adopted .for their 
brethren the Arabs and Persians, they renounced all inter- 
COUl'::;e with the ancielíÌ 
Iognls, the idolaters of China. 
In this shipwreck of np.tions, some surprise may he excited 
by the escape of the Rennan empire, who!:!e relics, at the tin1e 
of the lVlog-ul invasion, were dismembered hv the Greeks and 
Latins. Less potent than Alexander, they \
rere pressed, like 
the ?J3cedonian, both in Europe and A.sia
 by the shepherds 
of Scythia 
 and had the Tartars undertaken the siege, Con- 
stantinople n1ust have yielded to the fate of PBkin, Samar- 
cand, and Bagdad. The glorious and voluntary r-etreat of 
Batou from tbe Danube wa
 insulted by the vain triumph of 
the Franks and Greeks; 34 and in a second expcd ition death 
surprised him in full maTch to attack the capital of the Cæsars. 
His brother Barga carried the Tartar ai'ins into Bulgaria and 
Thrace; but he was diverted from the Byzantine war by a 
visit to Novogorod, in the fifty-seventh d
gree of latitude, 
w11ere he numbered the inhabitants and regulated the tributes 
of Russia. The l.fo
al khan formed an alliance with the 
::\Iamalukes aga.inst hi
 brethren of Persia: three hundred 
thousand horse penetra.ted through. the gate') ()f DCl1Jend ; and 
the Greeks might rejoice in the first. example of domestic 
war. After the recovery of Constantinople, l\liehael Palæ- 
ologus,35 at a distance from his court and army, was surprised 

nd surrounded in a Thra.c
an castle, by twenty thousand 
rrartars. But the object of their march was a private inter- 
est: they came to the deliverance of Azzadin, the Turki
h 
sultan; and were content with his person and the treasure of 
the emperor. Their general Noga, whose name is perpetu- 
nted in the hordes of Astracan, raised a fOrlTIidablc rebellion 


34. Somc repulse of the :M:oguls-in Hungary (
íatthew Paris, p. 545, 
')46) might propa
ate and color the report of the union and victory of 
the kings of the Franks on the confines of Bu]garia. Abulpharagiu 
(DYt;ast. p. 310) after forty yeacs, beyond tlle Tigris, might be easily 
decClved. 
15 See Pachymer, 1. iii. c. 25, and L b:. c. 26
 27; and the faIsa 
-.larm a.t Nice, 1. iii, c. 27. Niccphoru!:! Gregoras, 1. iv. c. 6. 
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again
t 1\1engo Tin1ouf, tbe third of the kI1ans of Kipzak; 
obtained in maITiage I\'Jal'ia, .the natural daughtc}' of Palæ- 
ologus; and guarded the dominions of his f1i
Ild and t:"1ther. 
The suÒS'eqt:ænt invasions of a Scythian cast were those of 
outla W5 and fugitives: anò some thousands of Alani and Co- 
nmns, who had been driven from their native seats, were re- 
claimed fTOrn a vagrant life, and enlisted in the service of the 
empire. Such was the influeIl
e in Europe of the invasion 
of the l\!oguls. The first terror of their a:rrns secured, rather 
than disturbed, thc "p
ace of tile Ror.nan Asia. The sultan 
of IconiUlTI solicited å pcr
{)naI interyiew with Jonn Vataces; 
and his artful policy encoumged the Turks to defend their 
barrier agaÍnst the common -enemy.35 That barrier indeed 
was soon overthrown; and the servitude and "ruin of the Sel- 
iukians expos
d the nakedness of the Greeks. The formida- 
ble Holagou threatened to march to Constantinople at the 
bead of four hundred thousand men; and the groundless panic 
of the citizens of Nice will present an image of the terror 
which he had inspired. The accident of a procession, and 
tbe sound of a doleful litany , " From tIle fury of the Tartars, 
ßood Lord, deliver us," had scattered the basty report of an 
assa.u1t and massacre. In the blind credulity of fear, the 
streets of Nice were crowded with thou
nds of both sexes, 
who knew not from what 01' to wnom tlley fled; and some 
hours elapged before the firmness of the military officers 
could relieve the city fyom this imaginary foe. But the ambi- 
tion of Holagou and his successors was fortunately diverted 
by the conquest of Bagdad, and a long vicissitude of Syrian 
wars; their hostility to the l\1oslems inclined them to unite 
with tne Greeks and Franks; 31 and their generosity or con- 
tempt had offered the l{ingdom of Anatolia as the reward of 
an Armenian vassal. The fragments of the SeljuKian mon- 
archy were disputed by tile emirs who had occupied the cities 
or the mountains; but they all confessed the supremacy of 
the khans of P
rsia; and he often interposed his authority 7 
and sometimes his anTIS, to' check their depredations, and to 
preserve the peace and balance of bis Turkish ft'ontier. The 


3G G. Acropolita, p. 36, 37. Nic. Greg.!. ii. c. 6. 1. iv. c. 6. 
:n Abulpharngius, who wrote in the year 128-1, declares that the 
Moguls, since the fabulous defeat of Batou, had not attacked either 
the Franks or Greeks; and of this he is a competent witness. Hay- 
ton likewise, the Armenian prince, celebrates their friendship for him. 
&elf and his nation. 
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death of Cazan,38 one of the greatest anù most accon1plished 
prince's of the house of Zingis, ren10ved this salutary control; 
and the decline of the Moguls gave a free scope to the rise 
and progress of the OTTO
IAN E"lPIRE. 39 
l\..fter the retreat of Zingis, the sultan Gelaleddin of Cariz. 
me had rcturrlcd from India to the possession and defence 
of his Persian kingdoms. In the space of eleven years, that 
hero fought in person fourteen battles; and such was his ac- 
tivity, that he led his cavalry in seventeen days from Teflis 
to Kerman, a march of a thom:and miles. Yet he was op- 
pressed by the jealousy of the l\foslern princes, and the innu- 
merable armies of the ì\IoguJs; and after his lí.lst defeat, 
Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the mountains of Curdistan. 
Ilis death dissolved a veteran and adventurous army, which 
included under the name of Carizmians or Corasmins many 
Turkman hordes, that had attached themselves to the su han's 
fortune. The bolder and more powerful chiefs invaded 
Syria, and violated the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem: the 
more humble engaged in the service of Alaclin, sultan of 
Iconium; and Rmong these were the obscure fathers of the 
Ottoman line. They had formerly pitched their tents near 
the southern banks of the Oxus, in the plains of .Mahan and 
Nesa; and it is somewhat remarkable, that the same spot 
should have produced the first authors of the Patothian and 
Turkish empires. .A,t the head, or in the rear, of a Carizmian 
army, Soliman Shah was drowned in the passage of the Eu- 
phrates: his son Orthogrul became the soldier and subject of 
.Aladin, and established at Surgut, on the banks of the Sangar, 
a camp of four hundred families or tents, whom he governed 
fifty-two years both in peace and war. He was the father of 
Thaman, or A.thman, whose Turkish name has been melicd 


38 Pachymcr give'S a splendid character of Ca7.an Khan, the rival 
of Cyrus and Alexander, (1. xii. c.!.) In the conclusion of his his- 
tory (1. xiii. c. 36) he hopes much from the arrival of 30,000 Tochal's, 
or 'l'.lrt:lrS, who were ordered by the successor of Oazan to restrain the 
Turks of Bithynia, A. D. 1308. 
J9 The origin of the Ottoman dynast v is illustrated bv the critical 
learning of :;\I
I. Dc Guignes (HÜ;t. des Huns, tom. iv.wp. 329-337) 
and U'Anville, (Empire Turc, p. 14-22,) two inhabitants of Paris, 
frOJ?- whom the Orientals may learn the history and geography of 
the:.r own country.;!to 


· They may be still more enlightened by the Geschichtc des Osman" 
isC'hen Ueiches, by 
I. Yon Hammer Purg:itall of Yicnna. -!II. 
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into the appellation of the caliph Othman; anJ If we describe 
that pastoral chief as a shepherd and a robber, we lnust sep- 
arate from those characters all iùea of ignominy and baseness. · 
Othman possessed, and perhaps surpassed, the ordinary vir- 
tues of a soldier; and the circumstances of time and place 
were propitious to his independence and success. The Sel- 
jnkian dynasty was no more; and the distanc
 and decline 
of the l\Iogul khans soon enfranchised him frOlTI the control 
of a superior. He was situate on the verge of the Greek 
empire: the Koran sanctified his gazi, or holy war, against 
the infidels; and their political errors unlocl\ed the passes 
of 
,fount Olympns, and invited him to descend into the plains 
of Bithynia
 Till the reign of Palæologus, these passes had 
been vigilantly guarded by the militia of the country, who 
were repaid by their own safety and an exen1ption from taxes. 
ThE' emperor a bolÜ::hed their privilege and assumed their 
onic['; but thg trib
lte was rigorously collected, the cnstorly 
of the passes was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers de- 
gcnerated into a trembling crowd of peasants without spirit 
or discipline. It was on the twenty-seventh of July, in the 
year twelve hundred and ninety-nine of the Christian æra, 
t}lat Othman first in,-adeò the territory of Nicomedia ; 11) and 
the singnbr accnracy of the date 
eC'ms to disclose 
ome 
fore'5if!;ht of the' rnpitl and destructive growth of the mons
PI" 
The 

nt1als of the twenty-se'\'(,ll y('ars of his reign would 
f'xhibit a repetition of the snme inroads; nnrl his hereditary 
troops were lì1ultiplied in each campaign by the accession (
f 
captives and volunteers. Instead of retreating to the hills, 
he mtlilltained the most useful and defensive posts; fortifif'cl 
the towns and castles which he had first pillaged; and re- 
nounced the pastoral life for the baths and palaces of his 
infilnt capitals. But it was not tjll Othman wa
 oppressed by 
age and infirm
ties, that he received the we]come news of 
the conquest of Prusa, which had been surrendered by famine 
or treachery to the arms of his son Orchan. rrhe g10ry of 
Othman is chiefly founded on that of his descendants; but 
the Turks have transcribed or composed a royal testament of 
his last counsels of justice and D10deration. 41 


4C See Pachymer, I. x. c. 25, 26, 1. xiii. c. 33, 3.1, 36; and concern- 
j'\g the guard of the mountains, 1. i. c. 3-6; Kicephorus GregoraR, 
. - rii. c. 1., and the first book of Laonirus Chalcondyles, thE' Athenian. 
U J am igna,rant whether the Turks }laYC any writer
 older than 
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From the conquest of Prusa, we may date the true æra of 
the Ottoman empire. T'he lives and possessions of the 
Christian subjects were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of 
thirty thousand crowns of gold; anù the city, by the labors 
of Orchan, assumed the aspect of a lVlahometan capital; 
Prusa was decorated Yvith a mosque, a college, . and a hospi- 
tal, of royal foundation; thB Scljukian coin was changed for 
the name and impression of the nev,,' dynasty: and the 1110st 
skilful professors, of human and divine knowledge, attracted 
the Persian and Arabian students from the ancient schools of 
Oriental learning. The office of vizier was instituted for 



It\homet 1I.,. nor can I reach beyond a meagre chronicle (Annaleø 
l'urcici ad Annum 1550) translated by John Gaudier, and publi
hed 
by Lcunclavius, (ad calcem Laol1ic. Chalcolld. p. 311-350,) with 
cOlJious pandects, 01' commentarics. The history of the Growth and 
Decay (A. D. 1300-1(83) of the Othman empire was translated into 
English from the Latin )18. of Demetrius Cantcmir, prince of ::\101- 
davia, (London, 1734, in foli.o , ) The author is guilty of strang-o 
blunders in Oriental history; but he was COllversant with the lan- 
guage, the annals. and inst.itutions of the Turks. Cantclllir partly 
draws his materials from the Synopsis of 8aadi Effendi of Larissa,. 
dedicated in the year 16"96 to Sultan )Iustapha. and a valuable 
nbridgment of the original historians. In one of the Ramblers, Dr. 
Joh.ll
on praises Knollcs (a General History of the Turks to the pres- 
ent Year. London, 1603) as th{) first of historians, unhappy only in 
the choice of hi::; subject. Yet I much doubt whethel' a partial and 
verbose compilation from I..atill writers, thirteen hundred folio pages 
of speeches and b&ttlcs, can either instruct or amuse an enlightened 
age, which require:i from the historian some tincture of philoflophy 
anù criticism. 


'* We could have wished that )1. von Hammer had giyen a more clear 
and dist.inct reply to this question of Gibbon. In a note, vol. i. p. 630, 1\1. 
,,-on Hammer shows that they had not only sheiks (rdigious writers) and 
learned lawyers, but poets and authors on meilicine. But the inquiry of 
Gibbon obviously reærs to historians. The oldest of their historical works, 
()f which V. Hammer makes use, is th.e "Tarichi AascLik Paschasade," 
Ii:. e. the History of the Great Grandson of Aaschik Pasha. who was a 
dervis and celebrated ascetic poet in the reign of Murad (Amurath) 1. 
Ahmed, the author of the work, lived durin[.( the reirsll of Bajazet IT., hut, 
he says, derived much information from the book of t-)cneik .J acnshi, the 

on of Elias, who was Imanm to Sultan Orchan, (the second Üttoman 
king,) and who related, from the lip.... of his father, the circnm..:t"lllCeS of the 
earliest Ottoman hist::>ry. This book (ha\"ing 
ean:h
d fm' it in min f( r 
five-and-twenty years) our author found at length in the Yatic,lll. All the 
other Turkish histories on his list, as indeed this, WE're l(Tittelt durill
 the 
reign of Mahomet II. It doc"ò not appea.r whethpr any of the rest cit.,. 
earlier authorities of equal value with that cla.imed by the "Tarichi .A as 
chik raschasadc." - M. (in Quarterly Review. yo!. xlix. p. 
a
.) 
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AIadin, the brother of Orchan ;. and a different habit dis- 
tinguished the citizens from the peasants, the Moslelns from 
the infidels. All the troops of Othman had consisted of loose 
squadrons of Turklnan cavalry; who served without pay and 
fought without discipline: b.1t a regular body of infantry 'F1S. 
first established and trained by the prudence of his son. A 
great number of volunteers was enroHed with a small stipend, 
but with the permission of living at home, unless they were 
iummoned to the field: their rude manners, and seditious 
temper, disposed Orchan to educate his young captives as 
his soldiers and those of the prophet; but the Turkish peas- 
ants were still allowed to mount on horseback, and follow 
his standard, with the appellation and the hopes of free- 
booters.t By these arts he fOrllJed an army of twenty-five 
tho
sand Moslems: a train of battering engines was frame j 
for tÞe use of sieges; and the first successful experiment was 
made on the cities of Nice and Nicomedia. Orchan granted 
a safe-conduct to all who were desirous of departing with 
their families and effects; but the widows of the slain were 
given in marriage to the conquerors; and the sacri1egious 
plunder, the books, the vases, and the i!nages, were sold or 
ransomed at Constantinople. The emperor Andronicus the 
Younger was vanquished and wounded by the son of Oth- 
nlan : 4
 t he subdued the whole province or kingdom of 
Bithynia, as far as the shores of the Bosphorus and Helles- 
pont; and the Christians confessed the justice and clemency 
of a reign which claimed the volulltary attachment of the 
Turl{s of Asia. Yet Orchan was content with the modest 
title of emir; and in the list of his compeers, the princes of 
Roum or Anatolia,43 his military forces were surpassed by the 


42 Cantacuzene, though he relates the battle and heroic flight of 
the youngcr Andronicus, (1. ii. c. 6, 7, 8,) disscmþleg by his silence 
the loss of Prusa, Nice, and Nicomcdia, ,,'hich are fairly confessed by 
Nicephorus Gregoras, (1. "iii. 15, ix. 9, 13, xi. 6.) It appears that 
Nice was taken by 01'chan ill 1330, and Xicomedia in 1339, which 
fire somewhat diffcl"Cnt from the Turki;:;h dates. 
43 The partition of the Turkish emirs is extracted from two con- 
temporarieg, the Greck Xicephorus Grq:;oras (1. vii. 1) and the Ara- 
bian 
Iarakc
chi, (De Gui;:;nes, tom. ii. 1). ii. p. 76, 77.) See likewise 
the first book of Laollicus Chalcondylc
. 


. Von Hammer, Osm. Geschichte, yol. i. p. 82. -:M. 
t Ibid. p. 91. - 
I. 
t Fo
 t
e con.quest.s of 9rchan ov
r the ten pacha!iks, or l{in

oml of 
the SelJuklans, m ASH\ 
lmor, see "\ . IIammer, '"01. 1. r. 112. -.M. 
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emIrs of Gherml an and Caramania, each of w honl could 
brmg into the field an arrny of forty thousand n1en. Their 
dominions were situate in the heart of the Scljukian king- 
dam: but the holy warriors, though of inferior note, who 
. formed new principalities on 
he Greek empire, are rnore 
conspicuous in the light of history. The Inaritime country 
from the Propontis to the l\Iæander and the Isle of Rhodes, 
so long threatened antl so often pillaged, was finally lost 
about the thirtieth year of Andronicus the Elder. 44 Two 
Turkish chieftains, Sarukhan and Aidin, left their nan18S to 
their conquests, and thcir conquests to their posterity. The 
captivity or ruin of the seL'en churches, of Asia was consum- 
mated; and the barb::ll'ous lords of Ionia and Lydia still 
tralnple on the monuments of classic and Christian antiquity. 
In the loss of Ephesus, the Christians deplored the fall of the 
first angel, the extinction of the first candlestick, of the 
Revelations; 45 the desolation is complete; and the temple 
of Diana, or the church of l\Iary, will equally elude the 
search of the curious traveller. The circus and three stately 
theatres of Laodicea are now peopled with wolves and faxes; 
Sa.rdes is reduced to a miserable village; the God of 1\1a- 
hornet, without a rival or a son, .is invoked in the'mosques 
of Thyatira and Pergamus; and the populousness of Smyrna 
is supported by the foreign trade of the .Franks and Arme- 
nians. Philadelphia alone has been saved by prophecy, or 
courage. At a distance from the sea, forgotten by the 
emperors, encompassed on aU sides by the Turks, her valiant 
citizens defended their religion and freedorn abuve fourscore 
years; and at length capitulated with the proudest of the 
Ottomans. .A.n10ng the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect; a column in a.scene of ruins; a 
pleasing example., that the paths of honor and safety may 
sometimes be the same. The servitude of Rhodes wa
 de- 
layed about two centuries by the establishment of the knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem: 4û nnder the discipline of the 


44. Paehymer, 1. xiii. c. 13. 
45 See the Travels of 'Yheeler and Span, of Pocock and Chandler, 
and more particularly Smith's Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, 
p. 205-27ß. The more pious allti'1uaries labor to reconcile the prom- 
ises aml threats of the author of the Revelations with the jJrescnt 
state of the seven cities. l)erh"lps it would be more prudent to con- 
fine his predictiolls to the characters and even ts of his own times. 
411 Consult the ivth book of the IIi<;toil'e de l'Ol'drc de 
Ialthc, par 
VOL. YI. 20 
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order, that island emerged into fame and opulence; the 
noble and warlike monl{s were renowned by land and sea; 
and the bulwark of Christendom provoked, and repelled, the 
arrns of the Turks and Saracens. \ 
The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were the authors 
of their final ruin. During the civil wars of the cIder anù 
younger .Andronicus, the 8Gn of Othman achieved, alrrlO:,t 
without resistance, the conquest of Bithynia; and the same 
disorders encouraged the Turkish emirs of Lydia and 
onia 
to build a fleet, and to pillage the adjacent islands and the 
'3ea-coast of Europe. In the defence of his life and honor, 
Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent, or imitate, his adver- 
saries, by caJling to his aid the public euC'mies of his religIOn 
and country. Amir, the son of Aidin, concealed under a 
Turkish garb the humanity and politeness of a Greek; ho 
was united with the great domestic by mutual esteem and 
reciprocal services; and their friendship is compared, in the 
vain rhetoric of the times, to the perfect union of Orestes and 
Pylades. 47 On the report of the danger of his friend, \",ho 
was persecuted by an ungrateful court, the prince of Ionia 
assembled at Slnyrna a floet of three hundred vessels, ,vith 
an army of twenty-nine thousand men; sailed in the depth 
of winter, and cast anchor at the mouth of the Hebrus. Fronl 
thence, with a chosen band of two thousand Turks, he marched 
Rlong the banks of the river, and rescued the empress, who 
was besieged in Dernotica by the wild Bulgarians. At that 
disastrous moment, the life or death of his beloved Cnntacu- 
zene was concealed by his flight into Servia: but the grateful 
Irene, impatient to behold her deliverer, invited hin1 to enter 
the city, and accompanied her n1essage with a present of rich 
apparel, and a hundred horses. By a peculiar strain of deli- 
cacy, the Gentle Barbarian refused, in the absence of an 
unfortunate friend, to visit his wife, or to taste the luxuries of 
the palace; sustained in his tent the rigor of the winter; and 


r ALbé de Vertot. That pleasing writer betrays his ignorance, in sup- 
p )sing that Othman, a freebooter of the Bithynian hills, could besicge 
Rhodes bv s('a anù land. 
47 NiceÍ)horus Gregoras has expatiated with pleasure on this amia- 
ble character, (1. xii. 7, xiii. 4, 10, xiv. 1, 9, xvi. 6.) Cantacuzene 
Rpeaks with honor and esteem of his ally, (1. iii. c. 56, 57, 63, 64, 6G, 
67, 68, 86, 8
, 95, 96;) but 11e seems ignorant of his own scntimental 
passion for the Turk, and indircctly denies the posEibilit)r of Buch 
unnatural friendship, (1. iv. c. 40.) 
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rejected the hospitable gift, that he Inight share the hardships 
of two thousand companions, all as deserving as himself of that 
honor and distinction. Necessity and revenge mIght justify 
his predatory excursions by sea and land: he left nine thou- 
sand five hundred men for th
 guard of his fleet; and perse- 
vered in the fruitless search of Cantacuzene, till his embarka- 
tion was hasteneJ bv a fictitious letter, the seve ritv of the 
season, the clamors 
f. his inùependent tr-oops, and tl{e weight 
of his spoil anù captives. In the prosecution of the civil 
war, the prince of Ionia twice returned to Europe; joined his 
arms with those of the en1peror; besieged Thessalonica, and 
threatened Constantinop]e. Calunlny might aHix some re- 
proach on his imperfect aid, his hasty departure, and a bribe 
of ten thousand crowns, which he accepted from the Byzàn- 
tine court; but his friend was satisfied; and the .conduct of 
Amir is excused by the more sacred duty of defending against 
the Latins his heredil.try dominions. The rnaritime power 
of the Turks had united the pope, the king of Cyprus, the 
republic of Venice, and the order of S1. John, in a laudable 
crusade; their galleys illvaded the coast of Ionia; anù Amir 
was s]ain with an arrow, in the attempt to wrest from the 
Rhodian knights the citadel of Smyrna. 48 Before his death, 
he generously recommended another ally of his own nation; 
not more sincere or zea]ous than himself, but more able to 
afford a prompt and powerful succor, by his situation along 
the Propontis and in the front of Constantinople. By the 
prospect of a more advantageolls treaty, the Turkish prince 
of Bithynia was detached from his engagements with Anno 
of Savoy; and the pride of Orchan dictated the n10st solemn 
protestations, that if he could obtain the daughter of Canta- 
cuzene, he would invariably fulfil the duties of a subject and 
a son. Parental tenderness was silenced by the voice of 
ambition: the Greek clergy connived at the 111arriage of a 
Christian princess with a sectary of :l\Iahomet; and the father 
of Theodora describes, with shameful satisfaction, the dis. 
honor of the purple. 49 A body of Turkish cavalry attended 


48 After the conquest of Smyrna by the Latins, the defence of this 
fortress was imposed by Pope Gregory XI. on the knights of Rhodes, 
(see Ve-rtot, 1. v.) 
49 See Cantacuzenus, 1. iii. c. 9.5. Nicephorus Grcgoras, who, for 
the light of :Mount Thabor, brands the emreror with the names of 
tyrant and Herod, excuses, rather than blames, this Turkish marriag.e, 
e.nd aH.eges the pa.sSiOll and power of Orchall, hi'l:ruToç, xu!. T; ð\lf'U,UU 
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the ambassadors, who disembarked from thirty vessels, before 
his camp of Selybria. A stately pavilion was erected, in 
which the empress Irene passed the night with her daughters. 
In the morning, Theodora ascended a throne, which was sur- 
rounded with curtains of silk and gold: the troops were undel 
arms; but the ernperor alone was on horseback. At a signa] 
the curtains were suddenly withdnnvn, to disclose the briJe, 
or the victim, encircled by kneeling eunuchs and hyrneneal 
torches: the sound of Hutes and trumpets proclaimed the joy- 
ful event; and her pretended happiness was the theme of the 
nuptial song, \\ hich was chanted by such poets as the 
ge 
could produce. \Vithout the rites of the church, Theodora 
was delivered to her barbJ.rous lord: but it had been stipu- 
lated, that she should preserve her religion in the harem of 
Bursa; and her father celebrates her. charity and devotion in 
this ambiguous situation. After his. peaceful establishment 
on the throne of Constantinople, thè Greek emperor visited 
his 'furkish ally, \\ ho with four sons, by various wives, ex- 
pectPò him at Scutnri, on the Asiatic shore. The two princes 
partook, with seenling cordiality, 'of the pleasures of the ban- 
quet and the chase; and Theodora was perrr1Ítted to repass 
the Bosphorus, and to enjoy sonle days in the society of her 
mother. But the friendship of Orchan was subservient to his 
religion and interest; and in the Genoese \var he joined with- 
out a blush the enemies of Cantacuzene. 
In the treaty with the empress Anne, the Ottoman prince 
had inserted a si.ngular condition, that it should be lawful for 
him to sell his prisoners at Constantinople, or transport them 
into Asia. 1\ naked crowd of ChrÏßtians of both sexes and 
every age, of priests and monks, of matrons and virgins, \vas 
exposed in the public lnarket; the ,vhip was frequently used 
to quicken the charity of redemption; and the indigent 
Greeks deplored the fate of their brethren, who were led 
away to the worst evils of temporal and spiritual bondag<!.50 
Cantacuzene was reduced to subscribe the same 1erms; DDd 
thE'ir execution must have been still more pernicious to the 

mpire: a body of t
n thousand Turks had been detached 


TO"';: y.la' W:Y;11' l;J'1 J7EQ(fIY.Ilt"
 (Turkish)? nf{!uí!!{'I) 2
uT
ún(X
, (1. xv. 5.) 
He afterwards celebrates his l....illgdom and armies. Sec his reign in 
Cantemir, p. 24-30. 
liU The most lively and concise picture of this captivity may be 
found in the history of Ducas, (c. 8,) who fairly describes what Can. 
tacu7.cno confcs..,Gs with. a gui1ty blu
h ! 
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to the assistance of the ernpress Anne; but the entll.e forces 
of Orchan were exerted in the service of his father. Yet 
these calamities were of a transient nature; as soon as the 
storm had passed away, the fugitives might return to their 
habitat;ons; and at the conclusion of the civil and foreign 
wars,. Europe was comp
et('ly evacuated by the ì\Ioslcl1ls 
f 
Asia. It was in his last quarrel with his pupil that Cantncu- 
zene inflicted the deep and deadly wound, which could never 
be healed by his SLlCCeS'30rs, and which is poorly f
xpiated by 
his theological dialogues agilinst the prophet l\lahomet. Ig- 
norant of their own history, the modern Turks confound 
their first and their final pas
age of the IIellespont,51 and 
describe the son of Orchan as a nocturnal robber, who, with 
eighty companions, explores by stratagem a hostile and 
unknown shore. Soliman, at the head of tcn thousand horse, 
was transported in the 
essels, and entertained as the friend, 
of the Greek emperor. In the civil wars of Rornania, he 
performed some service and perpetrated more mischief; but 
the Chersonesus was insensibly fillçd \vith a Turkish colony; 
and the Byzantine court solicited in vain the restitution of the 
fortresses of Thrace. After sorne artful delays between the 
Ottoman prince and his son, their ransom was valued at sixty 
thousånd crowns, and the first pay.rnent had been made when 
an earthquake shook the walls and cities of the provinces; 
the dismantled places were occupied by the Turks; and 
Gallipoli, the key of the Hellespont, was rebuilt and re- 
peopled by the policy of Soliman. The abdication of Can- 
tacuzene dissolved the feeble' bands of domestic p.lliance ; and 
his last advice admonished his countrymcn to decline a rash 


61 In this passag-e, anù the first conque;;t'i in Europe, Cantemir (p. 
27. &c.) give
 a mi
erable idea of his Turkish guicle3 i nor am I mUl:h 
better satistied with Chalcondyles, (1. i. p. 12, &c.) They forget tn 
consult the most authentic record. the ivth book of Cantacuzcne. I 
likewise regret the last books, which are still manuscript, of Xicepho- 
rus Gregoras.. 


· Von Hammer ('xc uses the silence with which the Turkish hic;;tori:ms 
pass oyer the> earlier intercourse of the Ottomans with the European conti- 
nent, of which he enumerates sixteen different occa
ions, as if thc} ùis- 
\laine
 those þea.ceful incursions hy which they g-ained. no conquest, and 
e:;tab!u;h('ù no permanent footing 011 the D\"zantille territory. Of the ro- 
mantIc account of Soliman's fìr.
t expeùition, he says, "As yet the prose 
of history had not assf'rteù its right over the poetry of tradition." This 
defence would scarcely be accepted as s.ttisfactory ùy the historian of the 
Decline and I,'al1. -)1. (in Quarterly ReYÍew, yo1. xlix. p. 2H3.) 
20* 
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contest, and to compare their own weakness with the nUll1- 
bel's and valor, the discipline and enthusiasm, of the l\foslems. 
Ilis prudent counsels were despised by the headstrong ya.nity 
of youth, and soon justified by the yictories of the Ûttomans. 
But as he practised in the field the exercise of the jfrid, 
Soliman was k.illed by a fall from his horse; and the aged 
Orchan \vept and expired on the tomb of his valiant son.* 
But the (;reeks had not time to rejoice in the death of their 
enernies; and the Turkish cimeter was wielded with the 
R<lme spirit by Amurath the First, the son of Orchan, and the 
brother of 801irnan. By the pale and fainting light of the 
Byzantine annals,52 we can discern, that he subdued without 
resistance the wht>le province of Romania 01' Thrace, frOlTI 
the Hellespont to 1\fount Hæmus, and the verge of the capi- 
tal; and that .Lt\drianople was chosen for the royal seat of his 
government and religion in Europe. Constantinople, whose 
decline is almost coeval with her foundation, had often, in the 
lapse of a thousand years, been assaulted by the Barbarians 
of the East. and 'Vest; uut never till this fatal hour had the 
Greeks been surrounded, both in Asia and Europe, by the 
arms of the same hosti1"e monarchy. Yet the prudence or 
generosity of Amurath postponed for a while this ea
y con- 
quest; and his prirle was satisfied with the frequent anâ hum- 
ble attendance of the emperor John Palæologus and his four 
sons, who followed at his summons the court and camp of the 
Ottoman prince. He marched against the Sclavonian nations 
between the Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Ser- 
vianf', Bosnians, and Albanians; and these warlike tribes, who 
had '-0 often insulted the lTIajesty of the empire, were repeat- 
edly brol<en by his destructive inroads. Their countries did 
not abound either in gold or silver; nor were their rustic 
harolets and townships enriched by commerce or decorated 
by the arts of luxury. But the natives of the soi] have been 
distinguished in every age by their hardiness of Blind and 
body; and they were converted by a prudent institution into 
the firmest and most faithful supporters of the Ottoman great- 


52 .After the conclu
ion of Cantacuzene and Gregoras, there follows 
a dark interval of a hundred years. George Phranza, )Iichacl Ducas, 
and Laonicus Chalcondyl
s, all three wrote after the taking of Con- 
stantinople. 


. In the 7.jth year of his age, the 35th of his reign. Y. Hammer. -:Dr!. 
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ness.5 3 The vizier of Amurath reminded his sovereign that 
according to the l\Iahornetan law, he was entitled to a fifth 
Rart of the spoil and captives; and that the duty might easily 
be levied, if vigilant officers were stationed at Gallipoli, to 
watch the passage, and to select for his use the stoutest and 
most bE:llutiful of the Christian youth. The advice was fol- 
lowed: the eù ict was proclain1eù; many thousands of the 
European captives were educated in religion and arms; and 
the new militia was consecrated and nameù by a celebrated 
ùervis. Standing in the front of their ranks, he stretched 
the sleeve of his gown over the head of the foremost soldier, 
and his blessing \Vas delivered in these \vords: "Let them 
be called Janizaries, (Yengi cheri, or new soldiers;) 111ay 
their countenance be ever bright! their hand victorious! their 
sword keen! may their spear always hang over the heads of 
their enemies! and wheresoever they go, may they return 
with a white face! " 54 * Such was the origin of these haugh- 
ty troops, the terror of the nations, and sometimes of the sul- 
tans themselves. Their valor has declined, their discipline i
 
relaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapable of contend- 
ing with the order and weapons of modern tactics; but at the 
tim
 of their institution, they possessed a decisive superiority 
in war; since a regular body of infantry, in constant exercise 
and pay, was not maintained by any of the princes of Chris- 
tendom. The Janizaries fought with the zeal of proselyte's 
against their idolatrous countrymen; and in the battle of 
Cassova, the league and independence of the Sclavonian 
tribes was finally crushed. As the conqueror walked Olef 
the field, he obselTed that the greatest part of the slain CUB- 
sisted of beardless youths; and listened to the flattering reply 
of his vizier, that age and wisùom would have taught thelTI 
not to oppose his irresist_ble arms. But the sword of his 
Janizaries could not defend hirn fron1 the dagger of despair; 
a Servian soldier started frOln the crowd of dead bodies, anJ 


. 
63 See Cantemir, p. 37-4:1, with his own large and curious aunota. 
tions. 
54 IV/Ûte and black face are common and proverbial expressions of 
prai
e and reproach in the Turkish language. IIic ni:Jer est, hUll" tu 
Uomane caveto, was likewise a Latin sentcnce. 


· According to Von Hammer, vol. i. p. DO, Gibbon and the European 
writers assign too late a date to this enrolmcnt of the J anizaries. It took 
place not in the reign of Amurath, but in that of his predecessor Orchan. 
- >>1. 
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Amurath was pierced in the belly with a mortal wound.- 
The grandson of Othrnan was mild in his temper, modest in 
his apparel, and a lover of learning and virtue; but the 1\los- 
lems were scandalized at his absence fro111 public worship; 
and he was corrected by the firmness of the mufti, who dared 
to reject his testin10ny in a civil cause: a mixture of servi- 
tude and freedom not unfrequent in Oriental history.5j 
The character of Bajazct, the son and successor of Amu- 
rath, is strongly expressed in his surnan1e of llderiln, or the 
lightning; and he might glory in an epithet, which was drawn 
from the fiery energy of his soul and the rapidity of his de- 
structive march. In the fourteen years of his reign,55 he 
incessantly moved at the head of his armies, from Boursa to 
Adrianople, from the Danube to the Euphrates; and, though 
he strenuously labored for the propagation of the law, he in- 
vaded, with impartial arnbition, the Christian and l\lahometan 
princes of Europe and Asia. From Angora to Arnasia and 
Erzeroum, the northern regions of Anatolia were reduced to 
his obedience: he stripped of their hereditary possessions his 
brothf'r emirs of Ghermian and Caramänia, of Aidin and Sa- 
fl1khan; and after the conquest of IconiUlTI the ancient k!ngdom 
of the Seljukians again re,"ived in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor 
were the conquests of Bajazet less rapid or important in Eu- 


55 See the life and death of 
IOl'ail, or Amurath 1., in Cantemir, (p. 
33-45,) the ist book of Chalcondyles, and the ..A.nnales Turcici of 
Leunc.lavius. According to anothf'r story, the sultan was stabbed by 
a Croat in his tent; and this accident was alleged to Busbequius 
(Epi
t. i. p. 98) as an excuse for the unworthy precaution of pinion- 
ing, as it were, between two attendant3, an ambassador's arms, when 
he is introduced to the royal presence. 
56 The reign of ßajazet 1., or IlcleriII:l13ayazid, is contained in Can- 
temir, (p. '16,) the iid hook of Chalcondyles, anJ the Annales Turcici. 
The surname of Ilderim, or lightning, is an example, that the con- 
querors and popts of eyery age have felt the truth of a system which 
ùprives the suLlime from the principle of terror. 


>If Ducas has related this as a deliberate act of self-devotion on the part 
of a Servian noblE' who pretended to desert, and stabbed Amurath during 
a conff'rf'nee which he had requested. The Italian translator of Ducas, 
published by Bekkí'r ill the new edition of the Byzantines, has still fur- 
ther heightcnl'd the romance. See likewise in Yon Hammer (Osmallis('he 
Geschichte, voL i. p. 133) the popular Sen"ian aecount, which resembles 
that of Dueas, and may have been the source of that of his Italian trans- 
lator. The Turki,,;h account "grees more nearly with Gibbon; but the 
Servian, (
Iilosch Kobilovisch,) while he lay among the heap of the dead, 
prptendcd to have some secret to impart to Amurath, anù stabbed him 
while he leaneù over to listcn. - 
l. 
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rope. No sooner had he imposed a regular form of scrvItude 
on the Scrvians and Bulgarians, than he passed the Danube to 
seek new enemies and new subiccts in the heart of :\lukbvia.5 7 
'Vhatever yet adhered to the Grcek empire' in Thrace, i\1
lee- 
donia, and The:o;saly, acknowicdgcd a Turkish m:1S'er: an ob- 
sequious bishop led him through the gates of Thermopylæ into 
Greece; and we may observe, as a singular fact, th3.t the widow 
of a.Spanish chief, who possessed the ancient scat of the oracle 
of Delphi, deserved his favor ùj the sacrifice of a be'auteous 
daughter: The Turkish communication between Europe and 
Asia had been dangerolJ..s .and doubtful, tiU he stationed at 
Gallipoli a fleet of galleys, to conlll1and the I-Iellespont and 
intercept the Latin succors of Constantinople. \Vhile the 
)TIonarch indulged his passions in a bounòless range of injus- 
tice and cruelty, he imposed on his soldiers the 1110st rigid 
laws of modesty and abstinence; and the harvest was peace- 
ably reaped and sold \vithin the precincts of his camp. Pro- 
voked by the loose and corrupt administration of justice, he 
collected in a house the judges and lawyers of his dominions, 
who. expected that in a few moments the fire would be kin- 
dled to reduce them to ashes. His ministers trembled in 
silence: but an Æthiopian buffoon presumed to insinua.te the 
true cause of the evil; and future venality was left without 
excuse, by annexing an adequate salary to the office of cadhi.5 8 
The humble title of emir was no longer suitable to the Otto- 
man greatness; and Dajazet condescended to accept a patent 
of sultan from the caliphs who served in Egypt nnder the 
yoke of the l\lamalukes : 59 a last and frivolous homage that 
was yielded by force to opinion; by the Turkish conqnerors 
to the honse of A.bbas and the snecessors of the Arabian 
ptophet. The ambition of the sultan was inflamed by the 
obligation of deserving this august title; and he turned his 
arms against the kingdorn of Hungary, the perpetual theatre 


67 Cantemir, who celebrates the victorIes of the great Stephen over 
the Turks, (I. 47,) had composed the ancient and modern state of his 
principality of 
Iolclavia, which has becn long promised, and is still 
unpublished. 
f)8 Leullclav. Annal. Turcici, p. 318, 319. The venality of the cadhis 
has long been an object of scandal and satire; and if we distrust the 
observations of our travellers, we may consult the feeling of the Turks 
themselves, (D'Herbclot, Bibliot. Oricntale, p. 216, 217, 22Ð, 230.) 
69 The fact, which is attested by the Arabic history of Bcn Schounah, 
a contemporary Syrian, (DE' OuigneR, Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. p. 336,) 
. 
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of the Turkish victories and defeats. Sigismond, the Hun- 
garian king, was the son and brother of the emperors of the 
\Vest: his cause was that of Europe and the church; and 
on the report of his danSer, the bravest knights of France and 
Germany were eager to march under his standard a
d that 
of the cross. In the battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet defeated a 
confederate army of a hundred thousand Christians, who had 
proudly boasted, that if the sky should fall, they could uphold 
it on their lances. The far greater part were slain or driven 
into the Danube; and Sigismond, escaping to Consta,ntinop]e 
by the river and the Black Sea, returned after a long circuit 
to his exhausted kingdom.6 O In the þride of victory, Bajazet 
threatened that he would besiege Buda; that he would sub- 
due the adjacent cO)lntries of Germany and Italy; and that 
he would feed his horso with a bushel of oats on the altar of 
St. Peter at Rome. His progress was checked, not by the 
miraculous interposition of the apostle, not by a crusade of 
the Christian powers, but by a long and painful fit of the gout. 
The disorders of the moral, are sometimes corrected, by those 
of the physical, world; and an acrimonious humor falling on 
a single fibre of one n1an, may prevent or suspend the n1isery 
of nations. 
Such is the general idea of the IIungarian war; but the 
disastrous adventure of the French has procured us 
ome 
memorials \vltich ill L1strate the victory and character of 
Bajazet. 6J The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders, 
and uncle of Charles the Si:\.t-h, yielded to the ardor of his 
son, John count of Nevers; and the fearless youth was ac- 
companied by four princes, his cousins, and those of the 
French monarch. Their inexperience was guided by the 
Sire de COL1cy, one of the best and oldest ca}Jtains of Chris- 


destroys the testimony of Saad Effendi and Cantemir, (p. 14, 13,) of 
the election of Othman to the dignity of sultan. 
6U See the Decades Herum lIullgaricarum (Dec. iii. 1. ii. p. 379) of 
Bonfinius, an Italian, ",..ho, in the xvth century. was invited into Hun- 
gary to compose an eloqucnt history of that kingdom. Y ct, if it be 
extant and acce:;;sible, I should give the preference to some homely 
chronicle of the time and country. 
61 I should not complain of the labor of this ,,,"ork, if my materials 
were always derÏ\yed from Buch books as the chronicle of honest 
Froissard, (vol. iv. c. 67, 69, 72, 74, 79-83, 85, 87, 89,) who read 
little, inquired much, and believed all. The original 
Iémoires of the 

Iaréchal de Boucicault (Partie i. c. 22-28) add some facts, but they 
are dry and deficient, if compared with the pleasant garrulity of 
Froissard. 
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tendom ; G2 but the constable, admiral, aQd 11larshal of 
l
"rance G3 cOlnmanded an army which did not exceed the nUin. 
bel' of a' thousand knights and squires.'*' These splendid names 
were the source of presumption and the bane of discipline. 
So Hlany might aspire to cOl1Hnand, that none were wiiling to 
obey; their national spirit despised both their enemies and 
their 
llies; and in the persuasion that Bajazet 'wolÛd fly, or 
1llust fall, they began to compute how soon they should visit 
Constantinople and deliver the holy sepulchre. \Vhen their 
scouts announced the approach of the rrurks, the gay and 
thoughtless youths were at table, already heated with wine: 
they instantly clasped their armor, mounted their horses, rode 
full speed to the vanguard, and resented as an affront the ad- 
vice of Sigismond, which would have deprived them of the 
j.ight and honor of the forClnost attack. The battle of Ni- 
copolis would not have been lost, if the French would have 
obeyed the prudence of the Hungarians; but it 11light have 
been gloriously won, had the Hungarians imitated the valor 
uf the French. They dispersed the first line, consisting of 
the troops of Asia; forced a rampart of stakes, which had 
been planted against the c
valry; broke, after a bloody con- 
flict, the Janizaries themselves; and were at length over- 
whelmed by the numerous squadrons that issued from the 
wood::;, and charged on all sides this handful of intrepid war- 
riors. In the speed and secrecy of his inarch, in the order 


6:! An accuratc )'Iemoir on the Liîc oÎ Ellguerrand YII., Sire de 
Couey, has becn giycn by the Baron de Zùrlauben, (IIi
t. de l' Acad

- 
mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv.) I1i-i rank and possessions were equally 
considerahle in }'ranee and England; and, in 137.), he lcd an army of 
advcnturers into Switzcrland, to !Ceover a large patrimony which he 
claimed in right of his grandmother, the dau:
htcr of the cmperor 
Albert I. of Austria, (Sinncr, Y oyage dans 1a Suisse Occidentale, tOl!l. 
i. p. 118-121.) 
63 'l'hat military officc, so respcctable at present, was 8till more con- 
I'ipicuou'5 when it was divided bctwecn two persollR, (Daniel, lli:it. de 
la )'lilice J!'rançoise, tom. ii. p. J.) One of these, the marshal of the 
crus:.lcle, was the famous Boucicault, who afterwal'da defended Con- 

tantillop1e, governed Genoa, invaded the coast of Asia, antI died in 
the field of Azincour. 


· Daru, lIist. de Venice, yol. ii. p. 104, make!' the whole French army 
amount to 10,000 men, of whom 1000 were knirrhts. The curiou'i volume 
of Schiltberger, a German of Munich, who was taken prisoner in the bat- 
tle, (edit. :Munich, 1813,) and which V. Hammer receives as authentic 
gives the whole number at 600(). See Schiltberger, Rcise in dem Orient: 
and V. Hammer, note, p. 610. - M. 
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i:1nd evolutions of the battIe, his enen1Îes felt and admired the 
military talents of BNjazet. They accuse his cruelty in the 
use o
 \'ictory. AftPf rf'sel,\ying the count of Nevers, and 
four-an.l-twenty lOl'ds,* whose birth and riches were attesfed 
by his Latin in
crpreters, the ren1:lindcr of the French cap:. 
ti\cs, who had survived the slaughter of the day, wpre led 
befúre h
s throne; and
 as they refused to abjure their faith, 
wetc succcssi\'cly bphehded in his pn'f.:ence. The sultan was 
exasper.1ted by the loss of his bnt\'cst Junizarics; and if it be 
true, that, on the eve of the engagf'ment, the l....rench had 
massacred their Turkish prisoners,ô4 they might impute to 
themselves the conscquences of a just retaliation.t. A knight, 
whose life had been spared, was permitted to return to Paris, 
that he might relate the deplorable tale, and solicit the ranson1 
of the noble captives. In the mean while, the count of Nevers, 
with the princes and barons of France, were dragged along 
in th{' marches of the Turkish camp, exposed as a grateful 
(rophy to the Moslems of Europe and Asia, and strictly con- 
fined at Bunrsa, as often as Bajazet rcslded in hls capital. 
The sultan \vas pressed each day to expiate with their blood 
the blood of his m
rtyrs; but he had pronounced that they 
.should live, and either for mercy or destruction his word was 
irrevocable. He was assured of their value and importance 
by the retul'n of the messenger, and the gifts and intercessions 
of the kings of France and of Cyprus. Luslgnan presentell 
him with a gold saltcellar of curious workmanship, and of 
the price of ten thousand ducats; and Chvrles the Si
th 
despatched by the way of Hungary a cast of Norwegian 
hn wks, and six horse-loads of scarlet cloth, of fine linen of 
Rheims, and of Arras tapestry, representing the battles of the 


64 For this odious fact, the Abbé de Yertot quotes the Rist. Ano- 
nyme de St. Denys, 1. xvi. c. 10, 11. (Ordre de 
lalthe, tom. ii. p. 
310. ) 


. According to Schiltbergcr there were only twelve French lords granted 
to the prayer of the" duke of Burgundy," and "Herr Stephan Synther, 
and Johann yon Bodcm." Schiìtb('rger, p. 13. - M. . 
t See Schiltberger's "err graphic account of the massa('re. He nas led 
out to be slaughtered in cold blood with the rest. of the Christian prison- 
ers, amounting to 10,000. He was spared, at the interccgsion of the son 
of ß:Jjazet, with a few others, on account of their e),.trerne youth. No 
cne undpr 20 years of age was put to death. The" duke of Burgundy." 
was obliged to be a spectator of this butchery, which lasted frol
1 c
rly ll
 
the morning till four o'clock, P. 1\1. It ceased only at the supphcatlOn ot 
the leaders of Bd.jazet's army. Schiltberger, p. 14. -1\1. 
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great Alexander. After much delay, the effect of distance 
rathel' than of art, Bajazet agreed to accept a ransom of two 
hundred thousand ducats for the count of 
evcrs and the 
surviving princes and barons: the marshal Boucicault, a fa. 
mou=s wan"iur, was of the number of the fortunate; but the 
admira.lof France had been slain in battle; and the con::tahle, 
with the Sire de Couey, died in the prison of Boursa, This 
h(
êlVY denHUld, which was doubled by incidental costs, fell 
chiefly on the du
(e of Burgundy, 0)' rather on his Flcluish 
subjects, who were bound by the feudal laws to contribute for 
the knighthood and captivity of the eldest son of their lord. 
For the faithful discharge of the debt, some merchants of 
Genoa gave security to the amount of five times the sum; a 
lesson to ',se warlike times, that commerce and credit are 
the links of the society of nations. It had been stipulated in 
the treaty, that the French captives should swear never to 
bear arms against the person of their conqueror; but the un- 
generous restraint was abolished by Bajazet himself. " I 
despise," said he to the heir of Burgundy, "thy oaths and 
thy arms, Thou art young, and. mayest be ambitious of 
cHacing the disgrace or misfortune of thy first chivalry. 
Assemble thy powers, proclaim thy design, and be assured 
th
lt ßajazet will rejoice to meet thee a second time in a field 
of baHle." Before their departure, they were indulged in 
the freedom and ho
pitality of the court of Boursa, The 
French princes arlmired the magnificence of the Ottoman, 
\\-hose hunting and hawking equipage was composed of seven 
thousJ.od huntsmen and seven thousand falconers. 65 In their 
presence, and at his command, the belly of one of his cham- 
berlain
 was cut open, on a cOn1plaint against hiln for drink- 
ing the goat's milk of a. poor woman. The strangers were 
astùnished by thi;; act of justIce, but it was the justice of a 
sul
t.ln who disdains to balance the weight of evidence, or to 
Ineasure the degrees of guilt. 
After his enfranchisement from an oppressive guardian, 
John Palæologus remained thirty-six years, the helpless, and, 


6j Shcrcfeddin Ali (llist. de Timon!" Bec, 1. v. c. 13) allows llajazet 
a round number of 12,000 officcrs and servants of the chasc. A part 
of his spoils was afterwards displayed in a hunting-match of Timour : 
1. hounds with satin housings; 2. leopards with collars set with 
jewels; 3. Grecian ßl'cyhounds; and 4, dogs from Europe, as strong 
as .African lions, (idem, I, vi. c. 1.5.) Hajazet was particularly fond 
of flying his hawk,., at crancs, (Chalcondyles, 1. li. p. 35.) 
VOL. VI, 21 
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fiS it should seem, the careless spectator of the public ruin.6 G 
Love, or rather lust, was his only vigorous passion; and in 
the embraces of the wives and virgins of the city, the Turk- 
ish slave forgot the dishonor of the emperor of the Romans 
Andronicus, his eldest sen, had formed, at Adrianople, an in 
timate and guilty friendship with Sauzes, the son of A.murath; 
and the two youths conspired against the authority and lives 
of their parents. rThe presence of Amurath in Europe soon 
discove}'ed and dissipated their rash counsels; and, after de- 
priving Sauzes of his sight, the Ottoman threatened bis vassal 
with the treatment of an accomplice and an enemy, unless he 
inflicted a simibr punishment on his own son. Palæologus 
trembled and oT)eyed; and a cruel precaution involved in the 
same sentence the childhood and innocence of John, the son 
of the crin1ínal. But the operation wa.s so rnildly, or so un- 
skilfully, performed, that the one retained the sight of an eye, 
and the other was afflicted 01l1y with the infirrnity of squint- 
ing. Thus excluded frOln the succession; the two princes 
were confined in the tower of Anenla; and 111e picty of :Man- 
uel, the second son of the reigning monarch, was rewarded 
with the gift of the Imperial crown. But at the end of two 
years, 
he turbulence of the Latins and the levity of the Greeks 
produced a revolution; "'" and the two emperors were buried 
in the tower from whence the two prisoners were exalte{l to 
the throne. Another period of two years afforded Palæologus 
and "Manuel the rneans of escape: it was contrived by the 
magic or subtlety of a nlonk, who was alternately named 
the angel or the devil: they fled to Scutari; their adherents 
armed in their cause; aud the two Byzantine factions dis- 
played the ambition and animosity with which Cæsar and 
Pompey hatl disputed the empire of the worlù. The Roman 
world was now contracted to a corner of Thrace, between 
thp Propontis and the Black Sea, about fifty miles in length 
and thirty in breadth: a space of ground not more extensive 
than the lesser principalities of Germany or Italy, if the 


.11 For the reigns of John Palæologus and his son 1\Ianuel, from 1354 
to 1402, see Ducas, c. 9-15, J!hranza,1. i. c. 16-21, and the ist and 
iLl books of Chalcondyles J whose proper subject is drowned in a sea 
of episode. 


. According to Von Hammer it was the power of Bajazet. "01. i. 1). 218 
-M. 
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remains of Constantinople had not still represented the wealth 
and populousness of a kingdom: To restore the public peace, 
it was found necessary to divide "this fragment of the empire; 
and while Palæologus and I\Ianuel were left in possession of 
the capital, almost all that lay without the walls was ceded to 
the blind princes, whû fixed their residence at Jìhodosto and 
Selybria. In the tranquil slumber of royalty, the passions of 
John' Palæologus 
.urvived his reason and his strength: he 
deprived his favorite and heir of a blooming princess of 
Trebizond; and while the feeble emperor labored to consunl- 
mate his nuptials, :l\Ianuel, with a hundred of the noblest 
Greeks, was sent on a peremptory summons to the Ottoman 
porte. They served with honur in the wars of Baj:lzet; but 
a plan of fortifying Constantinople excited his jealousy: he 
threatened their lives; the new works were instantly den101- 
ished; and we shall bestow a praise, perhaps above the merit 
of Palæologus, if we impute this last humiliation as the cause 
of his death. 
The earliest intelligence of that event was communicated 
to l\Ianucl, who escaped with .speed and secrecy from the 
palac
 of Boursa to the Byzantine tlJroJlc. Bajazet affected 
a proud indifference at the loss of this valuable pledge; and 
while he pursued his conquests in Europe and Asia, he left 
the emperor to struggle with his blind cOllsin .Tuhn of Sclybria, 
who, in eight years of civil war, asserted his right of primo- 
geniture. ,At length, the atnbition of the victorious sultan 
pointed to the conquest of Constantinople; but he listened to 
the advice of his vizier, who represented that such an enter- 
prise Inight unite the powers of Christendom in a second and 
rnore formidable crusade. lIis epistle to the emperor was 
conceived in these worns: "By th0 divine cleinèncy, our 
invincible eimeter has reduced to our obedience almost all 
Asia, with In any and large countries in Europe, excepting 
only the city of Constantinople; for beyollJ the walls thou 
hast nothing- left. Resign that city; stipulate thy reward; or 
trcmble; for thyself and thy unhappy peuple, at the conse.. 
quences of a rash refusal." But his alllbas
adors were in- 
structed to soften their tone, and to propose a. treaty, which 
was subscribed with submission awl gratitude. 1\ truce of 
ten years was purchased by an annual tl'ibute of thirty thou- 
sand crowns of gold; the Greeks deplored the public tolera- 
tion of the law of 
fahomf't, nnn Baj(rzet f'njoYf'd the g-lory 
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of establishing a Turkish cadhi, and founding a royal mosque 
in the lTIetropolis of the Eastern church. 57 Yet this truce 
was soon violated by. the restless sultan: in the cause of the 
prince of Selybria, the lawful emperor, an army of Ottomans 
again threatened Constantinople; and the distl
ess of Manuel 
implored the-.protection of the king of France. His plaintive 
embassy obtained much pity and some relief; and the, con- 
rluct of the succor was intrusted to the lTIarshal Boucicault,68 
whose religious çhivalry was inflamed by the desire of re- 
venging his captivity on the infidels. I-Ie sailed with four 
ships of w'ar, frorn Aiguesmortes to the Hellespont; forced 
the passage, which was guarded by 
eventeen Turkish gal- 
leys; landed at Constantinople a supply of six hundred men- 
at-anTIS and sixteen hundred archers; and reviewed them in 
the adjacent plain, without condescending to n'umber or array 
the multitude of Greeks. By his presence, the blockade was 
}'a:ised both by sea arid land; the flying squadrons of Bajazet 
were driven to a n10re respectful distance; and several castles 
in Europe and Asia were stormed by the emperor and the 
marshal, who fought with equal valor by each other's side. 
But the Ottomans soon returned with an increase of num- 
bel's; and the intrepid Boucicault, after a year's struggle, 
resolved to evacuate a country which could no longer afford 
either payor provisions for his soldiers. The marshal offered 
to conduct :Manuel to the Freneh court, where he might solicit 
in person a supply of 111cn and money; and advised, in the 
mean while, that, to extinguish all domestic discord, he should 
leave his blind competitor on the throne. The proposal was 
embraced: the prince of Selybria was introduced to the cap- 
ital; and. such \\
as the public "\11isery, that -the lot of the exile 
seemed Blore fortunate than that of the sovereign. Instead 

f applauding the success of his vassal, the Turkish sultan 
claimêd the city as his own; and on the refusal of the em- 
peror John, Constantinople was rnOl'e closely pressed by the 
calamities of war and fmnine. Against such an enen1Y 
prayers and resistarlcc were alike unavailing; and the savage 


67 Cantemir, p. ,)0-,33. Of the Greeks, Ducas alone (c. 13, 15) 
acknowledges the Turki
h cadhi at Constantinople. Yet even Ducas 
dissembles the mosque. . 
68 
lémoires du bon }'lessirc Jean Ie 
Iaingre, dit Bou.cicault, )Iaré- 
chal de Fl"anre. parti,=" ire, c, 
O, 
5. 
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woald have devoured his prey, if, in the fatal moment, h
 had 
not been overthrown by another savage stronger than himself. 
By thë victory of 'fimour or Tamerlane, the fall of Constap 
tinople was delayed about fifty years; and this importanT f 
though accidental, sprvice may justly introduce the life art 
character of the IHogul conqueror. 
21. 
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CH.A.PTER LXV. 


ELEVATION OF TDIOUR OR TAl\IERLANE TO THE THRONE OF 
SAl\L\.RCAND. -HIS CONQUESTS I
 PERSIA, GEORGIA, TARTARY, 
RUSSIA, INDIA, SYRIA, AND ANATOLIA. - HIS TURKISH .WAR. 
_ DEFEAT AND CAPTIVITY OF BAJAZET. - DEATH OF TDI0UR. 
_ CIVIL 'VAR Or' THE SOKS OF BAJAZET. - RESTORATION OF 
THE TURKISH I\10NARCHY BY mAHOMET THE FIRST. - SIEGE 
OF COKSTANTIKOPLE BY Al\IURATH THE SECOND. 


THE conquest and lnonarchy of the world was the first 
object of the ambition of TIM OUR. To live in the memory 
and esteem. of future ages was the second wish of his mag- 
nanimous spirit. All the civil and military transactions of his 
reign were diligently recorded in the journals of his secre- 
taries : 1 the authentic narrative was revised by the persons 
best informed of each particular transaction; and it is believed 
in the empire and family of Timour, that the monarch him- 
self c
mposed the cO'lnmentaries 2 of his life, and the insti- 


1 These journals were communicated to Shel'efeddin, or Chcl'efec1- 
din Ali, a natiye of Yezcl, who composed in the Persian language a 
history of Timour Beg, 'which has been translated into French by 
I. 
Petit de la Croix, (Paris, 1722, in 4 vols. 12mo.,) and has ahvays been 
my faithful guide. His geography and chronology are wonderfully 
accurate; and he may be trusted for public facts, though he scryilely 
praises the virtue and fortune of the hero. Timour's attention to pro- 
cure intelligence from his own and foreign countries may be seen in 
the Institutions, p. 21;), 217, 349, 351. 
2 These Commentaries arc yet unknown in Europe: but J\Ir. ""'hite 
gives some hope that they may be imported and translated by his 
friend :Major Davy, who had read in the East this" minute and faith- 
ful narratiye of an interesting and eventful period." '*" 


. The manuscript of Major Davy has been translated by Major Stewart, 
and puhli
hed by the Oriental Translation Committee of London. It con- 
tains the life of Timour, from his birth to his forty-first Jcar; but the last 
thirty years of we"tern war and conquest are wanting. Major Stewart in- 
timates that two manuscripts exist in this country containing the whole 
work, but excuses himself, on account of his age, from undertaking the 
laborious task of completing the translation. It is to be hoped that the 
European public will be soon enabled to judge of the .value and authentici- 
ty of the Commentaries of the Cæsar of the East. :Major Stewart's work 
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tlliìons"3 of his goverarnent. 4 But th ese car'('.f; "c ."e ineffectual 
for the preservation of his fame, aU' \ thesn pr<\ci( us memorials 
in the .Mogul or Persian langllag
 
 were concf.aled from the 
world, or, at least, from the k. owledge of Europe
 The 
nations which he vanquished ex -rcised a ba!-e and impotent 
revenge; and ignofdnce has k IIg r{'pea!
:d the !alc of ca.l- 
un1ny,5 which had disfigured he l:;iJ'th Hud charac1,er, the 
person, and -even. the name, of TUJJ:-f.r hnle.. G Yet his real 
luerit would o-e enhanced, raf er i.h&D .j.dlL.sed, by the eleV(,l
 


---._-
-_..---.- 


3 I am ignorant whethcr the (,rigina) in
1it:ltion, iu the Turki or 

Iogullangnagc, be still extant. The Pel"sic ycrsion, with an Engksh 
.translatiGn, ane1 most valuab)e t.nde
, \V
s puhlished (Oxford, 1i83, in 
4:to.) by the joint labors of :Major nav)' arid 
Ir. 'Vhite 9 the Arabic 
profes
or. This work has bel-n since tran81
, ted ii-om the Persíc into 
J"rcnch, (Paris., 1787,) by 
I Langlès, a learned c5riclltaHst, who ha
 
added the life of Timonr, an J many. curious notcs. 
4 Shaw Allum, the prese! t .:\Iogul, J'('ad.
, yalues., but .ca.nnot imitate. 
the institutions of his grea' allce
toJ'" Tlle English translator relies on 
their internal evidence; 1 ut if an). 81iR} icions should arise of fraud 
and fiction, thcy willl10t I)C di::ipelled t y 
Iajor Davy's l-etter. The 
Oricntals have nevel' cuI ,ivateà the 1\1"1 of criticism.; the pat:ronage of 
2 prince, less honorablc pcrhaps, is not less lucrative than that of 3 
book::;eller; nor can it 1.e deemed ÌJ .credible, that a Persian, the real 
author, -should renoun e the ('redit: tr raise the value Rnd pricc J .of the 
work. 
S Thc original of t 
e talc iti fú1md in the following work, which is 
much e::;teemcd for Its florid ek>gcdlce of .style: .Akrneclis Å9'absiaclæ 
(Ahmed Ebn Arab5z1ah) rifæ et [{awn gestarllm TiHlllri. Arabice et 
LatÙw. Eclidit SWl:uellfem iCl"iS Ma.n.qcr. Franeqlte-ræ, 1767., 2 tom. in 
4to. This Syrian -mthor is -en
r a l1'lalicious, and often an ignorant, 
enemy: the very titles of his chapters are il1jnrious; as how tho 
wickecl, as how t_
c imI,ious, as Lúw the viper, &c. The copious f1rticla 
of TDHJIl, in Bït .iothèquc íhkntale, is of a mixed nature, as D'Her- 
belot indifferent.y draws his rr.aterials (p. 877-888) from Khondemir. 
Ebn Schounah and the Lebthrikh. 
6 DemÙ or TÙnour si
nific
, ill tILC Turkish language, 11011; and 
Beg is the ltppeUation of a l<-,rcl or prince. By thc change of a letter 
or accent, it is éhanged ÏJît( Lenc, or Lamc; nn(l a Europeal1 carrup- 
tion cOllfounJs tllt! twü w(,rds in the 11ame of 'famcrlanc. iIó 


commences with the Bo-ok of Dreams and Omens - a wild, but character. 
istic, cì.ronicle of Visions and Sortes Koranicæ. Strange that a life of 
'l'imour should awaken a reminis
ence of the di
ry of Archbishop Laud! 
The early dawn and the gradu.ll expression of his not ICES splendid but 
more real ,-isions of ambition are touched with the simplicity of truth and 
nature. But we long to es
apc from the petty fe\ids of the pastßral chief- 
tain, to the triumphs amI the legislation of the conqu.eror of the world 
-M. 
· Accordin.g to the memoirs he was so called by a Shaikh, who, when 
visited by his I!1othel' on his birth, was reading the ,.e.rse of the Koran. 
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tion of a peasant to the throne of Asia; nor can his lameness 
be a then1e of 
prO'<lch, unless he had the weakness to plush 
at a natural, or perhaps an honorable, in:firroity.4 
In the eyes of the l\foguls, who held the indefemsible BUC- 

ession of the hom;:e of Zingi:s, he was dm]btless a rebel :sub- 
ject; Jet h
 sprang from tne noble tribe of Berlass: his fifth 
ance-s.tor
 Ca:rashar Nevian,. bad bBen tne vizier t of Zagatai, 
in his new reahn of Transo:xiana; and in dw as
ent of some 
generations, tb
 branch of Timour is confounded, at least by 
the femal
s,1 witn the Imperial stem.8 He was born forty 
miles to the 
outh of Samarcand in the village of Se bzar, in 
the fruitful territory of Cash, {)f which his fàth
rs were the 
hereditary chiefs, as wen as of a toman of ten dlonsand horse. 9 
His birth 10 was cast on one of those periods of anarchy, which. 
announce the fitU of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new 
field to adventurous ambition. The khans of Zagatai were 
extinct; the enlirs aspired to independence; and their domes- 


1 After relating some false' anù foolish tales of Timour Le1lC
 Arab- 
IIhah is C'ompel
ed to speak truth
 and to own him for 8 kinsman of 
Zingis, per mtÙiCTCS
 (as he peevishly adds,) laquë08 Satanæ
 (pars i
 
c. i. p. 25.) The testimony of Abulghazi Khan (P. ii. c. 5, P. v. c.4) 
is clear, unquestionable
 BIld decisive. 
6 Accomjng to one of the pedigrees,. the fourth ancestor of Zingis" 
and the ninth of Timour, were brothers; and they agreed, that the 
posterity. of the elder should succeed_to the dignity of khan, and that 
the descendants of the young.H should fill the office of their minister 
and gene-ral. 'l'hi8 tradition was at least convenicnt to justify the ji1.st 
steps of l'imour's ambition, {111stitutions
 p. 24, 25, from the l\1S.. 
fragment:; of l'imour's Histol'Y.} 
9' See the prefac
 of Sh
rdeddin, and Abul:fcdaÞs Geogl-aphy
 (Cho- 
]'asmiæ
 &c., Descriptio, p. 60, 61,) in the iiid volume of Hudson's 
:!Ilium' Greek Geograpber8. · 
}()o See his nativity in Dr. Hy(l
, (Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 
466,) as it was cast by the astrologers Qf his grandson u"1.ugh Beg. He 
was born
 A. D. 1336,. April 9
 1l 0 J7'. P. M., late 36. I know not. 
whether they can prove the great conjunction of the planets from 
whence, like other conquerors and prophet8, 'l'imour d
rived the sur- 
name of Saheh Keran, or master of the conjw1.ctions, (Bibliot. Oricnt. 
p.878.) 


" Are you sure that be wno dweUeth in heaven win not causc thE' earth to 
swallow you up, and behold it shall 8hake
 Tamurü." The Sbaikh then 
5topped and said, "'Ve have named your son TÙniLr/'.p. 21. -1\1. 
. He was lamed by a wound at the siegeof the capital of Sistan. Sherc- 
feddin, lib. iii. c. 17, p. 136. See Von Hammer, vol. i. p. 2GO. -M. 
t In the memoirs, the tide GUrg"ln is in one place (p. 23) interpreted 
the son-in-law; in another (p. 28) as Kurkan, great prince, generalissimo, 
and pl.ime minister of Jagtai. - M. 
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tIC feuds could only be suspended by the conq uest and tyranny 
of the khans of Kashgar, who, with an army of Gctes or Cal- 
mucks,l.l invaded the Tl'ansoxian kingdom. From the twelfth 
year of his age, Timour had entered the field of action; in 
the twenty-fifth t he stood forth as the deliverer of his country; 
and the eyes and wishes of the people were turned towards 
a .hero who suffered in their cause. The chiefs of the law 
and of the army had pledged their salvation to support hiol 
with their lives and fortunes; but in the hour of danger they 
were silent and afraid; and, after waiting 
even days on the 
hills of Samarcand, he retreated to the desert with only sixty 
horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken by a thousand Getes, 
whom he repulsed with incredible slaughter, and his enernies 
were forced to exclaim, "Timonr is a wonderful lTIan: for. 
tune and the divine favor are with him." But in this bloody 
action his own followers were reduced to ten, a number which 
was soon diminished by the -desertion of three CariZlTIlans.t 
He wandered in the. desert with his wife, seven companions, 
and four horses; and sixty-two days was he plunged in a 


11. In the Institutions of Timour, thesc subjccts of the khan of Rash.. 
gar arc most improperly stylccl Ouzbegs, or Usbeks. a name which 
belongs to another branch and country of Tartars, (.Abulghazi, P. v. c. 
v. P. vii. c. 5.) Could I be sure that this word i8 in thc Turkish ori.. 
ginal, I would boldly pronounce, that the Institutions were framed a 
:entury after the death of Timour, since the establishment of the 
Usbeks in Transoxiana:* 


.. Col. Stewart obsen"es, t1Jat the Persian translator has sometimes 
made u
e of the name Uzbek by anticipathn. He observes, likewise, that 
these Jits (Getes) are not to be confounded with the ancient Getæ : they 
were unconverted Turks. CoI. Tod (History of Rajasthan, yo1. i. p. 166) 
would identify the Jits with the ancient race. -::\1. 
t He was twenty-seven before he sen-ed his first wars under the emir 
Houssein, who ruled over Khorasau and Mawerainnehr. Yon Hammer, 
vol. i. p. 2G2
 Neither of these statements agrees with the Memoirs. At 
twelve he was a boy. "I fancied that I perceived in myself all the signs 
of greatnes:" and wisdom, and whoever came to visit me, I received with 

reat h;\I1tetlr and dignity." At seventeen he undertook the management 
of the fLlc" 5 and herds of the family, (p. 24.) At nineteen he became 
religious, a ld " left off playing chess," -made a kind of Budhist vow never. 
to injure lh 
ng thing, and felt his foot paralyzed from having accidentallJ' 
trod npon an ant, (p. 30.) At twenty, thoughts of rebellion and greatness 
rose in his lI1iud; at twenty-one, he seems to have performed his first feat 
of arms. He was -a practised w<iniol" when he served, in his twellty- 
seventh year, under Emir Hou
sein. 
t Conipare 
Iemoirs, page 61. The imprisonment is there stated at 
fifty-three days. "At this time I made a. vow to God that I would never 
kc
p any person.. whether 
uilty or innocent, for any length of time in 
pIlson or ill chams." p. 63. - M. 


. 
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loathsome' dungeon, from whence he escaped by his own 
courage and the remorse of the oppressot. After swimming 
the broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon, or Oxus, he lcd, 
during some months, the life of a vagrant and outlaw, 011 the 
borders of the adjacent states. But his fame shone brighter 
in adversity; he learned to distingui&h the friends of his per. 
son, the associates of his fortune, and to apply the various 
characters of men for their advantage, and, above all, for 
his own. On his return to his native country, Timour was 
successively joined by the parties of his confederates, who 
anxiously sought him in the. desert; nor can I refuse to 
describe, in his pathetic simplicity, one of their fortunate 
encounters. fIe presented himself as a guide to three chiefs, 
who were at the head of seventy horse. ""'hen their eyes 
fell upon me,'.' says Timour, " they were overwhelnled with 
joy; and they alighted fron1 their horses; and they came and 
kneeled; and they kissed my stirrup. I also came down from 
n1Y horse, and took each of them in my arms. And I put Iny 
turban on the head of the first chief; and Iny girdle, rich in 
jewels and wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of the 
second; and the third I c.lothed in my own coat. And they 
wept, and I wept also; and the hour of prayer was arrived, 
and \ve prayed. And we mounted our horses, and came to 
D1Y dwelling; and I collected my people, and Inade a feast." 
His trusty bands were soon increased by the bravest of the 
tribes; he led then1 against a superior foe; and, after som
 
vicissitudes of war, the Getes were finally drive
 from th& 
kingdom of Transoxiana. !-Ie had done much for his OWl> 
glory; but much remained to be done, much art to be exerted, 
and some blood to be spilt, before he could teach his equals 
.!o obey him as their master. The birth and power of" emir 
Houssein compelled hin1 to accept a vicious and unworthy 
colleague, whose sister was the best beloved of his wivesr 
Their union was short and jealous; but the policy of Tinlour, 
in their frequent quarrels, exposed his rival to the reproach of 
injustice and perfidy; and, after a final defeat, Houssein was 
slain by some sagacious friends, who presmned, for the last 
time, to disobey th
 commands of their lord.* At the age of 


*' Timour, on one occasion, s.ent him this message: "He who wishes to 
embrace the bride of royalty must kiss her across the edge of the Shal"p 
sword," p. 83. The scene of the trial of Houssein, the resistance of 1ï. 
mour gradually becoming more feeble, the nmgeance of the chiefs becom- 
.Flg- pro
o:f

-:
:'
!:" u
<:>rQ determined, is strikingly portrayed. 1\Iem. p. 
130. -:1\1. 


. 
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tiurty-four,12 :lnd in 2. general diet or ceut"oultai, 1m was 
invested with Imperial commvnd., but he affected to revere 
the house of Zingis; and while the emir TÏJnour reigned .over 
Zagatai and tbe East, a non1inal khan served as a private 
officer in the arn1ies of his servant. A fertile kingdom, five 
hundred. miles in length and in breadth., might have satisfied 
the ambition of a subject; but Tirnour aspired to the dominion 
of the world; and .before h.is death., the crown of Zagatai was 
one of the twenty-seven crowns which he had placed on his 
head. VVithout expatiating on the victories of thirty-five 
campaigns; without describing the lincs of ularch, which he 
repeatedly traced over the continent of Asia; I shall briefly 
represent his CQnq uests in., I. Persia, II. Tartary.') and, III. 
India,12 and from th"
nce proceed to the lllore interesting nar- 
rative of his Ottoman war. 
1. For .every \VaT, a motive of safety or l"Bvel1h'"C, of honor 
or zeal, of fight Of convenience, may be readily found in the 
jurisprudence of conquerors. No sooner had Timour reunited 
to the JJatrimony of Zagatai the d
peudcnt countries of 
CarÌzme and Candahar., than he turned his eyes towards the 
kingdoms of Iran èr Persia. From the Oxus to the Tigris, 
!that extensive country was left without a lawful sovereign 
since the death of Abousaid, the last of the descendants of the 
great I-Iolacou. P
ace and justice had been banished from 
the land abo\'e forty years; and the 1\Jogul invader n1ight 
seem to listen to the cries of 8.n oppressed people. Their 
petty tyrants Inight have opposed him with confederate arms: 
they separately stood, and successively feU; and the ditfer- 
enc.e of theit' fate was only marked by the promptitude of 
submission 01.' the obstinacy of rcsistance4 Ibrahim, prince of 
Shirwan or Albania, kissed the footstool of the Imperial throne. 
His peace-offerings of silks, horses, and jewels, v.'ere com- 


I! The ist book or Sherefeddin is employecl 011 the private life of 
the hcro; and he himse1f
 or his +;eeretary, (Institutions, p. 3-77,) 
enlarges with pleasurc 011 the thirteen d&>i
ns and cnterprises which 
most truly con.stitute his J'el'snJM.l merit. It evcn shines through tht 
dark coloring of Arabshah, (P. i. c. 1-12.) 
13 The conquests of Persia, Tartary, and Indi?., are I'cpre3cnted ir. 
the iid and iiid book
 of Sl1(,I'{'fc(l(lin, and by Arabshah, (c. 13-.1:').; 
Consult thc ex.cellcnt Indcxcs to the Institutions.-- 


· Compare the seventh bQuk of Yon H
umuerJ Gcsdlichtc des Osman-- 
ischen Rciches. - 1\1. 
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posed, according to the Tartar fashion, each a.rticle of uine 
picces; but a critical spectato, observed, that there were only 
eight slaves. " I myself aill the ninth,''' replied Ibrahim, who 
was preparcd for the remark; and his flattery was rewa rded 
by the smile of Tin1Our)4 Shah Mansour, prince of Fars, or 
tne proper Persia, was one of the least powerful, bl!,t 1110st 
dangerous, of his enemies. In a battle under the ,valls of 
Shiraz, he broke, with three or four thousand soldiers, the 
coul or main body of thirty thousand horse, \-vhere the emperúr 
fought in .person. No n101"e than fourteen or fifteen guards 
remained near the standard of 'fimour: he stood fin11 as a 
rock, and received on his hehnet two wel
hty strukes of a 
ciineter 
 15 the Moguls ralIìed; the head of Mansour was 
thrown at his feet; and lIe declared his estecm of the valor 
of a foe, by extirpating all the males of so intrepid a race. 
:From Shiraz, his troops advanced to the Pers
an Gulf; and 
the richnes
 and weakness of Ormuz 16 were displayed in an 
annual triòute of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. Bag- 
1ad was no longer the city of peace, the seat of tbe caliphs: 
but the noòlest conquest of IIolacou could not be overlooked 
Ly his ambitious successor. The whole course of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, from the lIJouth to the sources of those rivers, 
was reduced to his obedience: hc entered Edcssa; and the 
Turlnnans of the black sheep were chastised for the sacri. 
legious pillage of a caravan of :Mecca. In the mountains of 


14 The reverence of the Tartars for the mvsterious numbèr of 'JÛnc 
is declared by Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reason, divides his 
Genealogical History into nine parts, 
15 According to Arabshah, (P. i. c. 28, p. 183,) the coward Timmn 
ran away to his tent, and hid himself from the pursuit of Shah 
lall- 
Bour under the women's gannents. PerhRIJs Shcrefeddin (1. iii. e. 25) 
hag magnified his courage. 
16 The histoq
 of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre. The oId city, 
on the continent, was destroyed by the Tartars, and renewed in å 
neighboring i:Üand without fr('
h watel" or vegetation. The kings of 
Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and the pearl fishery, possessed large 
territories both in Persia and Arabia; but they were at fir::-òt the tribu- 
taries of the sultans of Kennan, a1).d at last were delivered (A. D. 
1505) by the Portuguese tyrants from the tyranny of their own viziers, 
{
Iarco Polo,!. i. c. 15, 16, fo!' 7,8. Ahulfeda, Geograph. tabul. xi. p. 
261, 262, an original Chronicle of Ormuz, in Texeira, or Stevens's lIi8- 
tory of IJenÜa, p. 376-416, and the Itineraries inserted in the ist y01- 
11me of Uamusio, of Ludovico Barthema, (1503,) 1'01. 167, of A-lldrca 
Corsali, (1517,) fol. 202, 203, and of Odoardo Barbessa, (ill 1516,)-foJ. 
316-318.) 
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Georgia, the n:.üive Christians still braved the law and the 
sword of Mahomet; by three expeditions h
 obtained the merit 
of the gazie, or holy war; and the prince of TeLlis became 
his proselyte and friend. 
II. A just retaliation n1ight be urged for the invasion of 
Turkestan, or the Eastern Tartary. The dignity of Timour 
could not endure the impunity of the Getes: he passed the 
Sihoon, subùued the. kingdom of Kashgar, and marcheJ seven 
times into the heart of their country. His rnost distant camp 
was two months' journey, or four hundred and eighty)
ag\les 
to the north-east of Sam:ucand; and his emirs, who traversed 
the Ri\'er Irtish , enrrraved in the forests of Siberia a rude 
o - 
memorial of their exp
oits. The conquest of Kipzak, or thë 
'Vestern Tartary,17 was founded on the double motive of aid- 
ing the dis.tressed, and chastising the ungrateful. Toctamish, 
a fugitive prince, was entertained and protected in his court: 
\he ambassadors of Auruss Khan were dismissed with a 
haughty denial, and followed on the same day by the armies 
of Zagatai; and their success established Toctan1ish in the 

fogul empire of the North. But, after a reign of ten years, 
the new khan forgot the merits and the strength of his bene- 
factor; the base usurper, as he deemcd him, of the sacred 
rights of the house of Zingis. Through the gates of Der- 
hend, he entered Persia at the head of ninety thou:sand hor
e : 
with the innqmerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circa
sia, 
and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the palaces of 
Timour, and compelled him, amidst the winter snows, to con- 
tend for Samarcand and his life. After a mild expostulation, 
and a glorious victory, the emperor resolved on revenge; aud 
by the east, and the west, of the Caspian, and the Volga, he 
twice invaded Kipzak with such n1ighty powers, that thirteen 
miles were m
asured from his right to his left wing. In a 
march of five months, they rarely beheld the footsteps of 
man; and thcir daily sùbsistence was often trusted to the for- 
tune of the chase. At length the armies encountered each 
other; but thc treachery of the stanòarù.bearer, who, in the 
heat of actioJl, reverseù the Imperial standard of Kipzak, 
determined the victory of the Zagatais; mid Toctamish (I 
bpeak the language of the Institu.tions) gave the tribe of 


17 Arabshah had travelled into Kipzak, mul acquired a Fillgular 
knowledge of the geography, cities, and rcyolutioIls, of that northern 
rC'gion, (P. i. c. 45-'lD.) 
VOL. VI" 22 


, . 
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Toushi to the wind of desolation. Is He fled to the Cluistia:. 
duke of Lithuania; again returned to the banks of the Volga '; 
and, after fifteen battles with a domestic rival, at last perished 
in the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of a flying enemy car- 
rjed Timour into the tributary provinces of Russia: a duke 
of the reigning family was 11lade prisoner amidst the ruins 
of his capital; and Yeletz, by the pride and ignorance of the 
Orientals, might easily bè çonfounded with the genuine 
Inetropolis of the nation. l\foscow trembled at the approach 
of the Tartar, and the resistance would have been feeble, 
since the hopes of the Russians were placed in a miraculous 
image of the Virgin, to whose protection they ascribed the 
casual and voluntary retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and 
prudence recalled him to the South, the desolate country was 
exhausted, and the l\1:ogul soldiers were enriched with an 
immense spoil õf precious furs, of linen of Antioch,19 and of 
ingots of gold and silver. 20 On the banks of the Don, or 
Tanais, he received an humble deputation fron1 the consuls 
and rnerchants of Egypt,21 Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and 
Biscay, who occupied the commerce and city of Tana, or 
Azoph, at the lTIouth of the river. They offered their gifts, 
admired his 111n.gniticcnce, and trusted his royal word. But 
the peaceful visit of an en1ir, who explored the state of the 
magazines and harbor, was speed ily followed by the destruc- 
tive presence of the Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes; 
the l\Ioslellls were pillaged and dismissed; but all the Chris- 
tians, who had not fled to their ships, were condemned eithel" 


IS Institutions of Timour, p. 123, 125. 
Ir. 'Vhite, the editor, 
bestows some animadyersion on the superficial account of Sherefeddin, 
(1. iii. c. 12, 13, 14,) who was ignorant of the designs of Timour, and 
the true springs of action. 
19 The furs of Hussia are more credible than the ingots. But the 
linen of Antioch has never been famous: and Antioch was in ruins. 
I suspect that it was some manufacture of Europe, which the Hanse 
merchants had imported by the way of X ovogorod. 
:w 
I. Leyesque (lIist. de Hussie, tom. ii. p. 247. Vie de Timour, 
p. 64-67, before the French version of thc Institutes) has cOl'rccted 
the error of Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Timour's con- 
quests. His arguments are superfluous; and a simple appeal to the 
}{,
ssian annals is sufficient to prove that 
loscow, which six years 
before had been taken by Toctamish, escapeq. the arms of a more 
formidal)le invader. 
21 An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbaro's 
voyage to 'fana in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt, (Uamusio 
tom. ii. fo1. Ð2.) 
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to death or slavery.22 Re,'enge prompted him to burn the 
citif's of Serai and Astrachan, the monurnents of rising (,ivil- 
ization; and his ,'anity proclaimed, that he had penetrated 
to the region of perpetual daylight, a strange .phenomenon, 
which authorized his l\Iahometan doctors to dispense with the 
obligation of evening prayer. 23 
IlL 'Vhen Timour first proposed to his princes and emir
 
the invasion of India or H.indostan,24 he was answered by a 
murn1ur of discontent: "The rivers! and the l110nntains and 
deserts! and the soldiers clad in armQr! and the elephants, 
destroyers of n1en!" But the displeasure of the emperor 
was more dreadful than all these terrors; and his superior 
reason was convinced, that an enterprise of such tremendous 
aspect was safe and easy in the execution. fIe was informed 
by his spies of the weakness and anarchy of Hindostan: the 
soubahs of the provinces had' erected the standard of rebel- 
lion; and the perpetual infancy of Sultan l\Iahn10ud was 
despised even in the harem of Delhi. The l\Iogul army moved 
in three great divisions; and Timour observes with pleasure: 
that the ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse rnost fortu- 
nately corresponded with the ninety-two names or epithets of 
the prophet l\lahomet.* Between the Jihoon and the Indus they 
crossed one of the ridges of mountains, which are styled by 


22 The sack of 
\.zoph is described by Sherefec1din, (1. iii. c. 55.) and 
much more particularly by the author of an Italian cnronicle, (An- 
dreas de Rcclusiis de Quero, in Cluon. Tarvisiano, in 
Iuratòri, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 802-805.) He had convèr5ed with 
the 
Iianis, two Yenetian brothers, one of whom had been seat a 
deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other had lost at Azoph three 
BOllS and 12,000 ducats. 
23 Sherefeddin only says (1. iii. c. 13) that the rays of the sctting, 
and those of the rising Slin, were sc.arccly separated by any interval ; 
a problem which may be solved in the latitude of )'Ioscow, (the 56th 
degree,) with the aid of the Aurora Borealis, and a long summcr 
twilight. But a da?! of forty days (Khonc1emir alJud D'Herbelot, p. 
880) w(Juid rig-orously confine us within the polar circlc. 
24 For the Indian war. see the"Institutions, (p. 129-139,) the fourth 
book of Sherefedc1in, and the history of Ferishta, (in Dow, vol. ii. p. 
1-20,) which throws II gcnerallight on the affairs of Hindostan_ 


.. Gibbon (observes 
I. yon Hammer) i
 mistaken in the corrcspondence 
of the ninety-two squadrons of his army with the nincty-two names of 
God: the names of God are ninety-nine, and Allah is the hundredth, p. 
286, note. But Gibbon speaks of the names or epithets of Mahomet, not 
of Go
l. - M. 
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the Arabian geographers The Stony Girdles of the Earth. 

rhe highland robbers were subdued or extirpated; but great 
l1UlTlbers of men and horses perishl'd in the 
now; the em- 
peror himself was let down a precipice on a portable scaffold 
- the rope
 were one hundred and fifty cubits in length; and 
bE'fore he could reach the bottom, this dangerous operation 
was five times repeated. Timou1' crossed the Indus at the 
ordinary passage of .A.ttok; and successively traversed, in the 
footsteps of Alexander, the l-lfJljab, or five rivers,25 that fan 
into the 1113ste1' stream. From Attok to Delhi, the high road 
measurès no more thañ six hundred miles; but the two con- 
querors deviated to the south-east; and the motive of Timour 
was to join h}s grandson, who had achieved by his command 
the conquest of l\1uultan. On the eastern bank of the Hy- 
phasis, on the edge of the desert, the Macedonian hero 
halted and wept: the 1\Iogul entered the desert, reduced the 
fortress of Batmir, and stood in arms before the gates of 
Delhi, a great and flourishing city, which had subsisted three 
centuries under the dominion of the 1lahometan kings. t The 
"iege, more especially of the castle, might have been a work 
lJf time; but he tempted, by the appearance of.. weakness, 
the sultan l\lahmoud and his yizier to descend into the plain, 
with ten thousand cuirassiers, forty thousand of his foot- 
guards, and one hundred and twenty elephants, whose tusks 
are said to have been armed \\'ith sharp and poisoned daggers. 
Against these monsters, or rather against the imagination of 
his troops, he condescended to use some extraordinary pre- 
cautions of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart of 
bucklers; but the event taught the l\foguls to smile at their 
own fears; and as soon as these unwieldy animals wen' 
routed, the inferior species (the ITlCn of India) disappeared 
from the field. Timour made his triumphal entry into the 
capital of Hindostan; and adh1ired, with a view to imitate, 


25 The rivers of the Punjab, the fivq ea
tcrn branches of the Indus, 
haye been laid down for tho first time with truth and accuracy in 
.Major Rcnnel's incomparable map of Hindostan. In his Critical 
Ie- 
moir he illustrates with judgment audlearning the marches of Alex- 
nnder and Timour.. 


* See vol. i. eh. ii. note 1. -)1. 
t They took, on their march, lOO,OnO t;!aycs, Gucbers: the)' "Were all 
murdered. V. Hammer, yo!. i. p. 286. ThEY are called idolater
. Brigge/s 
Fl'rishta, vol. i. p. 401.- 
L 
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the architecture of the stately mosque; but the order or 
license of a general pillage and nmssacre polluted the festival 
of his victory. IIe resolved to purify his soldiers in the 
blood of the iù01aters, or Gentoos, who still surpass, in the 
proportion of ten to one, the numbers of. the .Moslems. * In 
this pious design, he advanced one hundred miles to the 
north-east of Delhi, pa
sed the Ganges, fought se\'eral battles 
by land and water, and penetrated to the famous rock of 
Coupele, the statue of the cow,t that seems to discharge the 
Inighty river, whose source is far distant among the lTIOUn- 
tains of Thibet. 26 His return was alòng the skirts of the 
northern hills; nor could this rapid campaign of one year 
justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that their children 
in a warm climate would degenerate into a race of lIindoos. 
It was on the banks of the Ganges that TilTIour was in- 
formed, by his speedy messengers, of the disturbances which 
had arisen on the confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the 
revolt of the Christians, and the mnbitious designs of the 
sultan Bajazet. Ilis vigor of mind and body w
s not im- 
paired by sixty-three years, and innumerable fatigues; and, 
after enjoying some tranquil months in the palace of Samar- 
cand, he proclaimed a new expedition of seven years .into 
the western countries of Asia. 27 To the soldiers who had 


26 The two great riYer
, the Ganges and nurrampooÞ-r, rise in 
Thibet, from the opposite ridges or' the same hills, separate 
rom each 
other to the distance of 1200 miles, anù, after a winùing COl' r<;e of 2000 
mile:-:, ag
in meet in one point llC'ar the G ulI of neng!1l. 1:.e-t; so capri- 
cious is l<
ame, that the Burrampooter is a late discovery ,..hile his 
-brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and mo
 'rn story. 
Coupelc, the scene of Timour's last victory, must be :-;ituat' 'Ilcar Lol- 
dOll
, llOO miles from Calcutta; and in 1774, a British CaI^'p! (Hen- 
HerS ::\Iemoir, p. 7,59,90,91,99.) 
27 See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of the ist boo1 "\nc1 Sher- 
cfeddill, (1. Y. ('. 1-16,) to the entrance of Timour into Sy'- '..
. 


.. See a _curious passage on the destruction of the Hind(]" dols, Me 
mou's, p. 1.). - )1. 
t Consult the very str
king description of the Cow's MoutI. 'v Captair 
Hodgson, Asiat. Itcs. VHl. :xiv. p. 117. "A most \\"olldnflll 
ce \"!. ThE; 
J3'hagiratha or Ganges issue:-; from under a vel') low arch at the {'J )' of the 
grand SIlOW ùcd. My guide, an illiterate mount
line{'r, comr).l'( i the 
pendent icicles to :Mahodeva's hair." (Compare Pocms, Quartpr.t Hev. 
"01. xiv. p. 37, anù at the end of my translation of Nala,) ., Hind.-co: of 
research m<l;Y formerly. have ùeen here; 
nd if so, I cauuot think of q.t1.Y 
place to whICh they nnght more aptly gIve the name of a cow's moatL. 
than to this e:xtraordinary debouche." -":)1. 
'1--' :Ji< 
N....., 
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erved in the Indian war he granted the choice of loemalmng 
at home, or following their prince; but the troops of all the 
provinces and kingdoms of Persia were commanded to 
assemble at Isp3han, and wait the arrival of the Imperial 
standnrd. It was first directed alJ"ainst the Christians of 
. - c 
Georgia, who \vere strong only in their rocks, their castles, 
and the winter season; but these obstacles were O\Tercome bv 
the zeal and perseverance of Timour: the rebels submitted 
to the tributp or the Koran; and if both religions boasted of 
their martyrs, that n
llne is more justly due to the Christi
n 
prisoners, who were ofièred the choice of abjuration or death. 
On his descent fl:Oln the hil1s, the emperor gave audience to 
the first ambas
adors of Bajazet, alJd opened the hostile cor- 
respondence of coroplaints and !llenaces, which fermented 
two years before the final explosion. Between two jealous 
and haughty neighbors, the motives of quarrel will seldom 
be wanting. The :Mogul and Ottoman conquests now touched 
each other in the neighborhood of ErZerOUlTl, and the Eu- 
phrates; nor had the doubtful limit been ascertained by time 
and treaty. Each of these anlbitious monarchs might accuse 
his riyal of violating his territory, of threatening his vassals, 
and protecting his rebels; and, by the name of rebels, each 
understood the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms he had 
usurpecl, and whose ]ife or liberty he implacably pursued. 
The reselnblancc of character was still lnore dangerous than 
the opposition of interest; and in their victorious career, 
1'imour was Ì1npatient of an equ?-l, and Bajazet wa
 ignorant 
of a supprior. The first epistle 28 of the l\Iogul emperor 
111Ust haye proyokcù, instearl of reconciling, the Turkish sul-. 
tan, whose family and nation he affected to despise. 29 '
Dost 



s 'Ye haye three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institution:;, 
(p. 14ï,) in Sherefeddin, (1. v. c. 14,) and in .Arabshah, (tom. ii. c. 19, 
p. 183-201 j) which agree with eaeh other in the spirit and substance 
I' ather than in the style. It is probable, that they have been translat- 
eel, with various latitude, from the Turkish original into the Arabic 
and Persian tongues. !II- 
29 The )Iogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by the 
name of Tu.rks, and stigmatizes the race and nation of Bajazet with the 
less honorable epithet of TurkmallS. Yet I do not understand how 
the Ottomans could be desccncleel from a Turkman sailor; thoso 


· Yon Hammer considers the letter which Gibbon inserted in the text 
to be spurious. On the yarious ('opi('
 of these letters, "ee his nute, p. 
616. -)1. 
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thou not know, that the greatest part of Asia is subject to our 
arms and our laws? that our invincible forces extend from 
onc sea to the other? that the potenta
es of thc earth fonn 
a line before our gate? and that we have compelled Fortune 
herself to watch over the prosperity of our empire. \Vhat 
is the foundation of thy insolence and folly? Thou hast 
fought 80111e battles in the woods of Anatolia; contemptible 
trophies! Thou hast obtained some victories over the Chris. 
tians of Europe; thy s\\
ord was blessed by the apostle of 
God; and thy obedience to the precept of the Koran, in 
waging war against the infidels, is the sole consideration that 
prevents us from destroying thy country, the frontier and 
bulwark of the :t\Ioslem world. Be wise in time; reflect; 
repent; and avert the thunder of our vengeance, which is 
yet suspended over thy head. Thou art no more than. a 
pismi,re; why wilt thou seek to provoke the elephants? 
Alas! they will trample thee under their feet." In his 
replies, Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a soul which 
was deeply stung by such unusual contempt. After retorting 
the basest reproaches on the thief and rebel of the desert, 
the Ottoman recapitltlates his boasted victories in Iran, Tou. 
ran, and the Indies; and labors to prove, that TimonI' had 
never triumphed unless by his own perfidy and the vices of 
his foes. 
'Thy armies are innumerable: be they so; but 
what are the arrows of the flying Tartar against the cin1. 
eters and battle-axes of my firm and invincible Janizaries? 
I will guard the princes who have implored my protection: 
seck them in my tents. The cities of Al
Lingan. and El'ze. 
roum are mine; and unless the tI1bute be duly paid, I will 
demand the arrears undC'r the walls of Tauri
 
nd Sultania." 
The ungovernable rage of the sultan at length betrayed him 
to an insult of a nlore domestic kind. "If I fly fr01n thy 
arms," said he, " may rny wives be thrice divorced from my 
bed: but if thou hast not courage to meet me in the field, 
mayest thou again. receive thy wives after they have thrice 
endured the embraces of a stranger." 30 Any violation by 


inland shepherds 'were so remote from the sea, and all maritime 
affairs. · 
30 According to the Koran, (c. ii. p. 27, and Sale's Diseourse
, p. 134,) 
a J\Iussulman who had thrice divorced his wife, (who had thrice 


· Price tran<;Iates the word pilot, or boatman. -1\1. 
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word or deed of the secrecy of the harem is an 1111pardona. 
ble offence among the Turkish nations; 31 and the. political 
quarrel of the two monarchs was imbittered by private and 
personal resentment. Yet in his first expedition, Timour was 
satisfied with the siege and destruction of Siw3s or Sebaste, 
a 
trong city on the borders of Anatolia; and he revenged 
the indiscretion of the Ottoman, on a garrison of four thou- 
sand Armenians, who were buried alive for the brave and 
faithful discharge of their dllty.t As a l\Iussulman, he seemed 
to respect the pious occu pation of Bajazet, who was still 
engaged in the blockade of Constantin?ple; and after this 
salutary lesson, the l\logul conqueror checked his pursuit, 
and turned aside to the invasion of Syria and Egypt. In 
these transactions, the Ottoman prince, by the Orientals, and 
even by Timour, is styled the Kaissar of Roum, the Cæsar 
of the ROlnans; a title which, by a small anticipation, might 
be given to a Inonarch who posséssed the provinces, and 
threatened the city, of the successors of Constantine. 32 
The military republic of t.he l\fmnalukes still reigned in 
Egypt and Syria: but the d yhasty of the Turks was over- 
thrown by that of the Circassians; 33 and their favorite Bar- 
kok, from a slave and a prisoner, was raised and restored to 
the throne. In the .midst of rebeIlion and discord, he braved 
the nh:
naccs, corresponded with the enemies, aJ)d detained 


repeated the words of R divorce,) could not take her ag
in, till after 
she had been married to, and repudiated by, another husband; an 
ignomini.ìus -transaction, which it is needless to aggravate, by suppos- 
ing that the first husband must see her enjoyed by a second before his 
face, (Rycaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, 1. ii. c. 21.) 
31 The common delicacy of the Orientals, in neyer sp<,aking of their 
women, is ascribed in a much highC'r degree by Arabshah to tho 
Turkish nations; and it is remarkable enough, that Chalcondyles (1. 
ii. p.'5;,)) had f;ome kno'wlcdge of the prejudice and the insult.* 
3:? f'o1' the style of the .Moguls, see the Institutions, (p. 131, Hi,) 
and for the Persians, the. Bibliothèque Orientale, (p. 882;) but I do 
not find that the title of Cæsar has been apl,lied by the Arabians, 
or assumed bv the Ottoman
 themselves. 
33 See the i-cigns of 13nrkok and Pharadge, in 
I. De Guignes, (tom. 
iv. 1. xxii.,) who, from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahascn, Ebn. 
t
chounah, and Aintaùi, has added some facts to our common stock 
of materials. 


. See Von Hammer, p. 308, and note, p. 621. - 1\1. 
t Still "orse barbarities were perpetrated all these brave men. Von 
Hammer, roL i. p. 295. - M. 
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the ambassadors, of the l\fogul, who patiently expected his 
decease, to revenge the crimes of the father on 1he . feeble 
reign of his. son Farage. The Syrian emirs 34 were assem- 
bled at Aleppo to repel 
he invasion: they confiJed in the 
fame and discipline of the l\lamalukes, in the temper of their 
swords and lances of the purest steel of Damascus; in the 
strength of their walled cities, and in the populousness of 
sixty thousand vi11ages; and instead of sustain-ing a siege, 
they threw open their gates, and arrayed their force:5 "in the 
plain. But these forces were not cemented by virtue and 
union; and some powerful emirs had been seducëd to desprt 
D1" betray their more loyal companions. Timour's front w
s 
covered with a line of Indian elephants, whose turrets were 
filled with archers and Greek fire: the rapid evolutions of 
his cavalry completed the dismay and disorder; the Syrian 
('rowds fell ba
k on each other: many thousands were stifleù 
or slaughtered in the entrance of the great street; the Mogu Is 
entered with the fugitives; and after a short defence, the 
citadel, the impregnable citadel of Aleppo, was surrendered 
by cowardice or treachery. Among the suppliants and cap- 
tives, Timo"ur distinguished the doctors of the law, whom he 
invited to the dangerous honor of a personal conference. 35 
The :Mogul prince was a zealous l\Iussulman; but his Persian 
schools had taught him -to revere the memory of Ali and 
IIosein; and he had imbibed a deep prejudice again
t the Syr- 
ians, as the enemies of the son of the daughter of the apostle 
of God. To these doctors he proposed a captious question, 
which the casuists of Bochara, Sall1arcand, and Berat, were 
mcapable of resolving. "\;Vho are the true martyrs,. of those 
who are slain on my side, or on that of my enemies?" But 
he was silpl1ced, or satiHfieù, by the dexterity of oue of the 

adhis of Aleppo, who replied in the words of l\lahomet hilll- 
6elf, that the motive, not th
 ensign, constitutes the martyr; 


3.' For these recent and domestic transactions, Arabshah, though a 
partial, is a credible, witness, (tom. i. c.. 64-68, tom. ii. c. 1-14.) 
fimour must have been odious to a 
Y1ian; but the notoriety of facts 
would have obliged him, in some meåsure, to respect his enemy and 
hi m3 elf. His bitters may correct the luscious sweets of Sherefec.ldin, 
[1. v. c. 17-29.) 
35 These interesting cOllversations appear to have been copieã by 
Arabshah (tom. i. c. 68, p. 625-645) ii"om the cadhi and historian 
Ebn Schounah, a principal actor. Yet how could he be alive seventy- 
1ìv
 ye
r
 afterwnrd
 ? (D'H('rhelot, p. 7D2.) 
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and that the 1\Ioslems of either party, who fight only for the 
glory of God, may deserve that sacred appel1ation. The true 
c;;ucces'sion of the caliphs was a controversy of a still more 
delicate nature; and the frankness of a doctor, too honest for 
his situation, provoked the emperor to exclaim, " Ye .are as 
false as those of Damascus: l\Ioawiyah was a usurper, Yezid 
a 1yrant, and .Ali alone is the lawful successor of the prophet." 
l\. prudent explanation restored his tranquillity; élnd he passed 
to a 'I11ore familiar topic of conversation. "'Vhat is your 
age? " said he to the cadhi. "Fifty years."-" It would be 
the age of my eldest son: you see me here (continued Ti- 
maul') a poor lame, decrepit mortal... Yet by my arm has the 
Almighty been pleased to subdue the kingdoms of Ii'an, Tou- 
ran, and the Indies. I all1 not a man of blood; and God is 
my witness, that in all my wars I have never been the aggres- 
sor, and that my eneDlies have always been the authors of 
their own calanlity." During this peaceful conversation the 
streets of Aleppo streamed with blood, and reëchocd with the 
cries of mothers and children, with the shrieks of violated 
virgins. The rich plunder that was abandoned to his soldiers 
Inight stimulate their avarice; but their cruelty wås enforced 
by the peremptory command of producing an adequate num- 
ber of heads, which, 'according to his custom, were cui'iously 
piled in colunl11s and pyramids: the l\Ioguls celebrated the 
feast of victory, while the surviving l\Ioslems passed the night 
in tears and in chains. I shall not dwell on the march of the 
destroyer from Aleppo to Danlascus, where he w'as rudely 
encountered, and almost overthrown, by the armies of Egypt. 
A retrograde Inotion was imputed to his distress and despair: 
one of his nephe\vs deserted to the enemy; and Syria rejoiced 
in the tale of his defeat, when the sultan was driven by the 
revolt of the l\fam,alukes to escape \\lith precipitation and 
shame to his palace of Cairo. Aba ndoned by their prince, 
the inhabitants of Damascus stilI" defended their walls; and 
Timour consented to raise the siege, if they would adorn his 
retreat \
'ith a gift or ransom; each article of nine pieces. 
But no sooner had he iÙtroduced himself into the city, under 
color of a truce, than he perfidiously violated the tre;ty; im- 
posed a contribution of ten millions of gold; and animated his 
troops to chastise the posterity of those Syrians who had exe- 
cuted, or approved, the murder of the grandson of l\Iahomet 
A famiìy which had given honorable buria] to the head of 
Hosein, nnò a colony of artificers, whOln he sent to labor at 
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Samarcand, were alone .reserved in the general 111aSSaCrc; 
llnd after a period of seven centuries, Danmscus w.as reduced 
to ashes, beep.use a Tartar was moved by religious zeal to 
avenge the blood of an .A.rab. The losses and fatigues of the 
campaign obliged Timour to renounce the conquest of Pales
 
tine and Egypt; but in his return to the Euphrates he delivered 
Aleppo to the flames; and justified his pious motive by the 
pardon and reward of two thousand sectaries of Ali, who were 
desirous to visit the tomb of his son. I have expatiated on 
the personal anecdotes which mark the character of the l\fogul 
hero; but I shall briefly nlention;36 that he e)."ected on the 
ruins of Bagdad a pyrarnid of ninety thousand heads; again 
visited Georgia; encamped on the banks of Araxes; and 
proclairned his resolution of 111arching against the Ottol11an 
emperor. Conscious of the importance of the wa"r, he c01- 
lected his forces from every province: eight hundred thou
 
sand men were enrolled on his )nilitary list; 37 but the s-plendid 
commands of five, and ten, thousand horse, may be rather 
expressive of the rank and pension of the chiefs, than of 
the genuine number of effective soldicrs. 38 In the pillage of 
Syria, the :l\1oguls had acquired immense riches: but the 
delivery of their pay and arrears for seven years lTIOre firmly 
attached 1hel11 to the Imperial 
tandard. 
During thi'3 t1ivcrsion of the :Mogul (HIns, Bajazet .had two 
years to coìlect his forces for a 1110re serious encounter. 
They cOl1sisted of four hundred thousand horse and foot,39 


36 The marches and occupations of Timour between the Syrian and 
Ottoman wars are represented by Bherefcùdin (1. v. c. 2
-43) and 
Arabshah, (tom. ii. c. 15-18.) 
37 This number of 800,000 was extracteù by Arabshah, or rather by 
Ebn Schounah, ex rationario Timuri, on the faith of a Carizmian offi- 
cer, t tom. i. c. 68, p. 617 ;) and it is remarkable enough, that a Greek 
historian (Phranza, 1. i. c. 2
) :ulds no more than 20,000 men. Pog- 
gins reckons 1,000,000; another I
atill contemporary (Chron. Tarvisi- 
anum, apud 
Iuratori, tom. xix. p.800) 1,100,000 ; and the enormous 
sum of 1,600,000 is attested by a German soldier, who was present at 
the battle of Angora, (Leunclav. ad Chalcondy1.l. iii. p. 82.) Timour, 
in his Institutions, has not deigned to calculate his troop
, his sub- 
jects, or his revenue
. 
3
 A wide latitude of non-efl"cetivcs was aHo'wed by the Great 
},!ogul for his O"wn pride and the benefit of his officers. Bernier's 
patron wa
 Penge-Hazari, commander of 5000 horse; of which he 
maintained no more than 500, (V ovages, tom. i. p. 28S, 289.) 
39. Timonr himself fixes at 400,OÒO men the Ottoman army, (Institu- 
tions, p. 153,) which Í-; reduced to 1.:10,000 by l>hranza, (1. Í. c. 29,) 
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whose merit and fide1ity were of an unequal complexion 
'Ve may di
rirninate the Jani7.aries, who have been gl'adual1J' 
raised to an establishment of forty thousand mel1; a national 
CL1v:1h'y, the Spahis of mudern times; twenty thousand cuiras- 
siers of Europe, cbd in black and impenetrable armor; the 
troops of Anatolia, whosE' princE's had taken fpfuge in the 
camp of Timour, and Ll colony of Tartars, whom he had driven 
fr01n Kipzak, and to whOln Biljazet had assit;ned a settlement 
in the p!aiGs of Adrianople. The fearlf'ss confidence of the 
sultan urge(l him to l;leet l}is antagonist; and, as if he had 
chosen that spot for revC'ngc, he displayed his ballllcrs neal 
the n1Ìns of the uufortulH.lte Suvas.. In the mean while. 
Timollr moved from the Ar(1xes through the countries of Ar- 
mçnia and ...t\.natolia: his boldness was secured by the wisest 
prp
autions; his speed was guided hyorder and discipline. 
and the woods, the mountains, and the rivers, were diligently 
explored by the flying squadrons, who marked his road and 
preceded his standard. Fi I'm in h1s plan of figliting in the 
heart of the Ottoman kingdom, he av01{led their camp; dex- 
tf>rously inclined to the left; occupied Cæsarea; traversed 
the salt desert and tl1<
 River Halys; and invested Angora: 
while the sultan, ill1mov[lh
e and ignorant in his post, com- 
parpd the Tartar swiftncss to the crawling of a snail; 40 he 
returned on the wings of indignation to the relief uf i\ngnrri. : 
and as hoth generals were alike impatient for action, the pl;lillS 
ronnd that city were the scene of a m('morable battle, \\ 11:<..:h 
has immortali
ed the glory of Timou!' and the shame of Baja- 
zet. For this signal victory the :l\Iogul emperor was in(lebted 
to himself, to the genius of the moment, and the discipline of 
thirty years. He had improved the tactics, without violating 
the manners, of his nation,41 ",:hose force still consisted in the 
missile weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a nmnerous cavalry. 
From a single troop to a great army, the mode of attack was 
the same: a foremost line first advanced to the charge, and 


nn(l swellcd by the German soldier to 1,400,000. It is evidcnt that 
the 
loguls were thc more numerous. 
40 It may not })e useless to mark the distances between Angora and 
the neighboring cities, by the journeys of the c
ravans, each oÏ twellt)' 
or twenty-five wlles j to Smyrna xx., to K.iotahia X., to Boursa X., to 
Cæ
arca, viii., to Sinope x., to Nicomedia ix., to Constantinople xii. 
or xiii., <.. sp.e Tourncfort, Y oyage au Levant, tom. ii. lettre xxi.) 
41 
ec thE! Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the English 
editors have illustrated with elaborrte- phlls, (p. 373-407.) 
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was supported in a just order by the squadrons of the gi"eat 
vanguard. The general's eye watched over the field, and at 
his command the fl"ont and rear of the right and left wings 
slu'cessivcly moved fOl"\vards in their several divìsi n l1s, and in 
a dirG-'Ct or oblique line: the eoemy was pressed by eighteen 
or twenty attacks; and each attack afforded a chance of vic- 
tory. If they all proved fruitless or unsuccessful, the occasion 
WHS worthy of the emperor himself, who gave the signal of 
advancing to the standard and main body, which he led in 
person. 42 But in the battle of Angora, the main body itself 
was supported, on the flanks and in the rear, by the bravest 
squadrons of the reserve, commanded by the sons and grand- 
sons of Timoul'. The conqueror of Hindostan ostentatiously 
showed a line of elephants, the trophies, rathcI' than the in- 
struments, of victory; the use of the Greek fire was familiar 
to the :Moguls and Ottomans; but had they borrowed from 
Europe the recent invention of gunpowder and cannon, the 
artificial thunder, in the hands of either nation, must have 
turned the fortune of the day.43 In that day Bajazet displayed 
the qualities of a soldier and a chief: but his genius sunk 
under a stronger ascendant; and, from various motives, the 
greatest part of his troops failed him in the decisive mOl11ent. 
His rigor and avarice 
 had provoked a n1utiny among the 
Turks; and even his son Soliman too hastily withdrew from 
the field. The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were 
drawn aw
y to the banners of their lawful princes. His Tar- 
tar allies. had been tempted by the letters and emissaries of 
Tunour ; 4,1 who reproached their ignoble servitude under the 
slaves of their fathers; and offered to their hopes the dOlnin- 


42 The suÌtan himself (saY8 Timour) must then u,ut the foot of 
courage into the stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, 'which is 
lost in the English, but preserveù in the :French, version of the Insti- 
tutes, (p. 15(j, 157.) 
43 The Greek the, on Timour's side, is attested by Sherefeddin, (l. 
v. c. 47;) but Voltaire's strange suspicion, that some cannon, inscribed 
with strange characters, mU::5t have been sent by that monarch to 
Delhi, is refutcd by the univer
al silence of contemporaries. 
4-& Timour has dissembled this secret and impOl"tant negotiation with 
the 'l
al.tars, which is intli
putably proved by the joint evidence of the 
Arabmn, (tom. i. c. 47, p. 391,) Turkish, (Annal. I
eunclav. p. 321,) 
and Persian historians, (Khondemir, apud D'lIcl'belot, p. 882.) 


· See V. Hammer, '"01. i. p. 310, for the singular hints which were COD 
veyed to him of the wisdom of unlocking his hoarded treasurps. - 
1 
VOl.. VI. 
3 
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Ion of their new, or the liberty of their ancient, country. In 
the right wing of Bajazet the cuirassiers of Europe charged, 
with faithful hearts and irresistible arms: but these D1en of 
iron were soon broken by an artful flight and headlong pur- 
suit; and the Janizaries, atone, without cavalry or missile 
weapons, were encompasred by' the circle of the :l\1ogul hunt- 
ers. Their valor was at length oppressed by heat, thirst, and 
the weight of Dumbers; and the unfortunate sultan, affiicted 
with the gout in hig hands and feet, was transported from the 
field on the fleetest of his horses. He was pursued and taken 
by the titular khan of Zagatai ; and, after his capture, and the 
defeat of the Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Anatolia submit- 
ted to the conqueror, who planted his standard at Kiotahia, 
and dispersed on all sides the rninigters of rapine and destruc- 

ion. l\iirza l\1ehemmed Sultan, the eldest and best beloved 
of his grandsons, was despatched to Boursa, '\vith thirty thou- 
sand horse; and such was his youthful ardor, that he arrived 
with only four thousand at the gates of the capital, after 
performing in five days a march of two hundrcd and thirty 
miles. Yet fear is still more rnpid in its course; and Soli- 
man, the son of Bajp.zet, had already passed ov
r to Europe 
with the royal treasure. The spoil, ho\veyer, of the palace 
and city was itTImcnse: the inhabitants had escaped; but the 
buildings, for the most part of wood, were reduced to ashes. 
From Boursa, the grandson of Timour ad\'-anced to Nice, even 
yet a fair and flourishing citJ ; and the l\Iogul squadrons were 
only stopped by the waves of thc Propontis. The same success 
attended the othcr 111irzas and e1nirs in thcir cxcursions; Dnd 
Smyrna, defended by the zeal and courage of the Rhodian 
knights, alone deserved the presellce of the emperor himself. 
After an obstinate defence, the place was taken by stonn : an 
that breathed .was put to the sword; and the heaòs of the 
Christian hcroes were launched from the engincs, on hoard of 
two carracks, 0.' great ships of Europf', that rode at anchor 
in the harbor. The l\Ioslems of .A..sia rejoiceù in their deliver- 
ance from a dangerous and dOlTICstiC foe; and a parallel was 
drawn between the two rivals
 by observing that Timour, in 
fourteen days, had reduced a fortre
s whieh harl sustained 
seven years the siege, or at least the bluckade, of Bajazct. 45 


43 For the war of Anatolia or Roum, I add some hints in the Insti- 
tutions, to the copious narratiycs of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 44-65) RJ1.d 
ArRbshah, (tom. ii. c. 20-
5.) On this part only of Timour's hi8t
y 
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1'he iron cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned by Tarner 
lane, so long and so often repeated as a moral lesson, is now 
rejected as a fable by tbe modern writers, who smile at the 
vulgar credulity.46 They appeal with confidence to the Per- 
sian history of Sherefeddin Ali, which has been given to our 
curiosity in a French ver:5ion, and frOlll which I shall colJect 
and abridge a more specious narrative of this. rnemorable 
transaction. No sooner \Vas Tinlour inforrned that the cap- 
tive Ottoman was at the door of his tent, than he graciously 
stepped forwards to receive him, seated him by his side, and 
Iningled with just rcproache:; a soothing pity for his rank and 
misfol"tunc. " A.las !" said the emperor, "the decl'f'e of 
fate is now accomplished by YOllr own fault; it is the web 
which you have woven, the thorns of the tree which yourself 
have planted. 1 wished to spare, and cycn to assist, the 
champion of the 
Ioslenls: you braved our threats; you 
despised our frif'ndship; you forced us to enter your king- 
dom with our invincible armiC's. Behold the event. HaG 
you vanquished, I am not ignorant of the fate which you re. 
served for myself and my troops. But I disdain to retaliate. 
your life and honor are secure; and I shall exprC:3S nlY grat 
itude to God by my el('mency to man." The royal captiv\
 
sbJwed sorne signs of repentance, accepted the humiliation 
of a robe of honor, (inù embraccd with tears his son l\Iousa, 
who, at his rcqbest, was sought and found timong the captives 
of the field. 'I'he Ûttom:tn princes were lod 6 cd in a. splen- 
did piu-ilion; and the respect of the guards could be sur- 
passed only by their ,-igilallee. 011 the arrival of the harem 
from Boursa, TiulOur restored the queen De
pin:.l and her 
d.lughter to their. f
lther and husband; but he piously required, 
that the Servian prjnce
s, who had hitherto beelJ indulged in 
the profC'ssion of Christianity, should embrae
 withuut delay 
the religiun of the prophet. In the fca
t of vietory, to which 
Bajazet was invited, t.he )lognl emperor placed it crown on 
his head and a sCf'ptre in hi:; hanel, ,,,"ith a solernn assurance 
of restoring him with an increase of glory to the throne of 


it is lawful tn quote the Turks, (Cantcmir, p. 53-5.'), Annal. Leun- 
clay, p. 3:W-3
2.) and the Uret'ks, (Phranza, 1. i. C', .)9, Dnca<;, c. 15 
-17, Chalcolldyles, 1. iii.) 
46 The scepticisnl of Y'olt:tire (E:-;:mi sur l'IIi
toire Gl'lll'rale, c. 88) 
is ready on thi.;;, as on every occasion, to reject a popular talc, and to 
<liminish the magnitude of viN\ auel virtue'; and on mn
t o('('a:<ioìl
 his 
in(,l'cdulity iQ l'casonahl('. 
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his al1ce
tors. But the effect of this promise was disappointed 
by the sultan's untimely death; amidst the c
ue of the most 
skilful physicians, he expired of an apoplexy at A kshehr, the 
Antioch of Pisidia, about nine 1110nths after his defeat. The 
victor dropped a tear over his grave: his body, with royal 
pornp, was conveyed to the mausolßum which he had erected 
at Boursa; and his son l\1ousa, after receiving a rich present 
of gold and j
wcls, of horses and arms, was invested by a 
patent in red ink with the kingdom of .L
natolia. 
Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, which has 
been extracted from his own memorials, and dedicated to his 
son and grandson, nineteen years after his decease; 47 and, at 
a tillle when the truth was remembered by thousands, a man- 
ifest falsehood would have implied a satire on his real con- 
duct. 'Veighty indeed is this evidence, adopted by all the 
Persian histories; 48 yet flattery, more especially in the East, 
is base and audacious; and the harsh and ignominious treat- 
ment of Bajazet is attested by a chain of witnesses, some of 
whom shall be produced in the order of their time and 
country. 1. The "reader has 110t forgot the garrison of 
French, Wh0111 the Inarshal Boucica uIt left behind him for the 
defence of Constantinople. They were on the spot to receive 
the earliest and nlost faithful intelligençe of the overthröw 
of their great adversary; and it is more than probable, that 
some of them accompanied the Greek cmb:1ssy to the camp 
of Tamerlane. From their account, the hardships of the 
prison and death of Bajazet arc affinned by the 111arshal's 
servant and historian, within the distance of seven years. 4 !) 
2. 'rhe name of Poggius the Italian 50 is deservedly famous 


47 See the lIi
tory of Sherefecldill, (1. Y. ('. 49, 52, 53, 59, 60.) This 
work was finished at Shiraz, in the year 1424:, and dedicated to Sultan 
Ibrahim, the son of 
harokh, the son of Timonr, who l"<
igned in .F'ar- 
sistan in his fatheL' 
 lifetime. 
4
 After the p('ru
al of Khondemil', ]
lm Schounah, &c., the learned 
D'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 882) may afErm, that this fable i'i 
not mentioned in the most authentic histories; but his denial of the 
visible testimony of ... \ra bshah leaye., sonic room to suspect his accu- 
racy. 
4
1 Et ftIt lui-mème (Bajazct) prip, et mcné en prison, en laquelle 
l'llOllIUt de dare mort! 
lémoir('s de llotlcicault, P. i. c. 37. Theso 
:Memoirs were composed while the marshal was still governor of 
Genoa, from whence he was expelled in the year 1409, Ly a popular 
insurrection, (Muratori, .A.nnali d' !talia, tom. xii. p. 473, 474.) 
:>0 The reafler win fiud a satisfactory aecount of the life and Wl o itinp;a 
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among the revivers of learning in the fifteenth century. His 
eleo-ant dialocrue on the vicissitudes of fortune 51 was com p osed 
ö 1:) 
in his fiftieth year, twenty-eight years after the Turkish 
victoL"Y of Tamerlane ; 52 whom he celebrates as not inferior 
to the illustrious Barbarians of antiquity. Of his exploits 
and di
cipline Poggins was informed by several ocnlar wit- 
nesses; nor does he forget an example so apposite to his 
theme as the Ottornan monarch, \...hom the Scythian confined 
like a "wIld beast in an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle to 
A.sia. I might add the authority of two Italian chronicles, 
perhaps of an earlier date, which would prove at least that the 
8ame story, whether false or true, was im ported into Europe 
with the first tidings of the revolution.5 3 3. At the time 
when Poggius flourished at Rome, j\hmed Ebn Arabshah 
composed at Damascus the florid aod malevolent history of 
Timour, for which he had collected materials in his journeys 
over Turkey and Tartary.5 4 \Vithout any possible correspond. 
en
e between the Latin and the .Arabian writer, they agree 
in the fact of the iron cage; and their él greement is a striking 
proof of their common veracity. Ahmed .Arabshah likewise 
relates another outrage, which Bajazet endured, of a more 
domestic and tender nature. His indif'creet mention of wo- 
men and divorces was deeply resented by the jealous Tartar: 
in the feast of victory the wine was served by female cup- 
bearers, and the sultan beheld his own concubines and wives 


of Pogg;ius in tl1e Poggiana, an entertaining work of 1\1. Lenfant, and 
in the Bibliotheca Latina 
Iediæ et Infimæ }Etatis of Pabricius, (tom. 
v. p. 305-308.) Poggius was born in the year 1380, and died in 
14.59. 
51 The dialogue- de Yarietate Fortunæ, (of which a complete and 
elegant edition has been published at Paris in 1723, in 4 to.,) was 
compo"ed a short time before the death of Pope 
Im.till V., (p. 5,) 
and consequently about the end of the year 1430. 
â2 See a splendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane, p. 3l1-3D, 
ipse enim l10vi (saY:-I Poggius) qui fhere in ('jus castris . . . . ltegem 
,'i,?um cepit, ca,'câque in modum feræ inelusum per omnem Asiam 
circumtulit egregium admirandumque spectaculum fortullK'. 
63 The Chronicon Tarvi.Üanum, (in .Muratori, Script. I _erum !tali- 
carum, tom. xix. p. 800,) and the Annale's Estenses, I .)m. xviii. p. 
974.) The two author
, Andrea tic He.lu
iis de Quera, and James ùe 
Dclayto, were both contemporaries, and both chancellors, the one of 
Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence of the former is the 
mo
t positive. 
ó" See Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 28, 34. He travelled in regiones Ru- 
mæas, A. II. 839, (A. D. 1435, July 27,) tom. ii. c. 2, p. 13. 
23 * 
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confounded among the slaves, aud exposed without a veil to 
the eyes of intemperance. To escape a similar indignity, it 
is said that his successors, except in a single instance, ha\'e 
abstained fron1 legitimate nuptials; and the Ottoman practice 
and belief, at least in the sixteenth century, is attested by toe 
ohserving Dusbequius,53 an1bassador from the court of Vienna 
to the great Soliman. 4. Such is the separation of language, 
that the testimony of a Greek is- not less indcpcnde.nt than 
that of a Latin or an Arab. I suppress the names of Chal- 
condyles and Ducas, who flourished in a latter period, and 
who speak in a less positive tone; but 1110re attention is due 
to George Phranza,56 Pl:otovestiare of the last emperors, alld 
who was born a year before the battle of Angora. TweI!ty- 
two years after that event, he was sent ambassador to 
Amurath the Second; and the historian might converse with 
some veteran Janizaries, who had been made prisoners with 
the sultan, and had themselves seen hirn in his iron cage. 
5. The last evidence, in every sense, is that of the Turkish 
annals, which have been consulted or transcribed by Leun- 
clavi us, Pocock, and CantClllir. fJ7 They unanimously de- 
plore the captivity of the iron cage; and some credit may be 
allowed to national historians, who cannot stigmatize the 
Tartar. without uncovering the shame of their king and 
country. 
From these opposite prmllises, a fair and 1110derate conc1u- 
sion 111av be deduced. I am satisfied that Sherefeddin Ali 
has faithfully described the first ostentatious interview, in 
which the conqueror, whose spirits were harmonized by suc- 
cess, aflectcd the character of generosity. But his lTIind was 
insensibly alienated by the unseasonable m'log ance of Baja- 
zet; the complaints of his enemies, the Anatolian princes, 
were just and vehement; and Tilnour betrayed a design of 
leading his royal captive in triu111ph to Samarcanù. An 


55 Busbequius in Legatione Turcictt, epist. i. p. 52. Y ct his. respec- 
table authority is somewhat shaken bv the subsequent marnages of 
Amaruth II. . with a Sen'ian, and of '
lahomet II. with an Asiatic, 
princess, t Cantemir, p. 83, D3.) . . . 
56 
ee the testimony of George rhranza, (1. i. c. 29
) and hIS hfe In 
Hanrkiuc; (de Script. 13yzant. P. i. c. 40.) Chalcondyles and Ducas 
speak in general terms of Bajazet's chains. 
57 Annates Leunclay. p. 3:H. Pocock, Prolegomcll. ad Abulpharag. 
Dyna
t. Cantemir, p. 55.. 


. Von IIamnlO', p. 318, cites s
"cral autho1"Ìties unKnown to Gibbon. 
-M. 
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attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging a. mill-e under the 
tent, proyoked the :l\Iogul emp-cfor tp impose a tlarshe;r l'e.. 
straint; and in his rerretuv.l marcw
s, an iron cage on a 
wauou mig-ht be invent-ed. not as a wonton ins
lt, In:t as a 
;:> u 
l-igoreus precat
tion. rrimour had rBad in son1C fabulou'.3 his.. 
tory a similar treatm.ent of cne of his predecessors, a king 
of Persia; and Bajaz.et W:iS eOl1dcmn
d to represent the per- 
son, and eXJìiate the g
ilt, of the Roman Cæsar. 58 =I' But the 
'Strcnrrth of his mind and body fal1ited under the trial, and his 
pret11
turc de<lth might, withQut il1.Ïustice, he ascribed to the 


e\'erity of Timolir. He warred Dot with the d.ead: a tear 
.and a sepulchre wel'e all that he cm;.ld bestow an a captive 
who was delivered frün1 his power; an.d if l\iousa, the son of 
Eajazet, was perluÍtted to reign 01.-e,r th
 nlÏns of Boursa, the 
greatest part of the pro\Tince of Anatolia had been restored 
by the conqueror to their lawfnl sovereigns. 
From the l:-tish anù Volga to the Persian GUlf., and frolll 
the Ganges to Damascus and the Arehipelago., Asia was in 
the hand (?f Timoar: !lis Rrmies were invincible., his ambition 
was boundless, and his zeal might a
pirc to conqu'Cl" and con- . 
vert the Chri
tian kingdoms of tIte \V cst., which ah
ady trem- 
bled at his name. lie touched the utnlGst verge (
f the land; 
blitÍ an 1n
L1perabJc., though narrow., sea rolJed between the 
two continents of Europe and Asia; 52 aud th.e lGcd of so 


5$ A Sapor, kipg of PerÛ2., b.a(l been m.ade prisoner, aI'ld enclosed 
in the figu.re of 8, Gaw"s hide by l\Iaxim12n or G
lerius Cæsar. Such 
is the fable related by Eutychius, (Annal. tom. i.. p. 421, vcrs.. Pocock.) 
The recollection of the tru.e history (Dccline &nd Fall, &c., vol. ii. p. 
1.40-152) will tea-ch u.s to ;\ppr.cciz.te the knowledge af the Oricntals 
of the ages which precede the Hcgir
. 
59 Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 25) describes, lik.e a cu.riGus traveller, the 
Straits of Gallipoli and Constantinople. To acquire a just id.ea of 
these events, I have compared the nalTath:es an.d prejudices of the 



 V 01\ Uammer"s exr1au.ation. of this contest-cd p6int is botli sim p
e a.nd 
satisfactory. It originded in a mistake in th.e mea
ill('f' of the Turkish 
wor
 k
.fe, w
ich means a covered litter or palanquin dra
n by two horses, 
and IS {!eneraily u.sed to convey the harem of an Eastern monarch. In 
ßuch a litter, with the lattice-work. made of iron, Dajazet either chose or 
\Vas constrained to travel. This was either mistaken for, or tran.sformed 
by, .gnoran.t relaters into a. ca.ge. The Eu.ropea.n SchiltbergeL., the two 
oldest of the Turkish histociaRs
 an.d the most \"aluable of the later com. 
pi.l<:>rs, Seadeð.din, describe this litter. Sead.cddin discusses the question 
wIth some degree of historical criticism, and a.scribes the choice of such a. 
vehic]
 to the indigv..ant state of Rajazet's mind, which would not brook 
the sight of his Tarta.r conquero
s. V 011 Hammcr, p. 320. - :r.I. 
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many tomans, Û'r my:riads, of ho
, was not master of a sin. 
gLe galley. The two passag,es of the Bosphorus and IIelles- 
pont, of Constantinople and Gallipoli, were possessed, tne one 
by the Christians, the other by the Tu.rks. On this great 
()ccasion
 they forgot the difference of religion, to act with 
union and firmness in tbe common cause: the double straits 
were guarded wjth ships and fortifications; and they S-l'I}ö.- 
rately withheld the tl'ansports which Timour den1anded of 
either nation) under the pre
enee of attacking their enemy. 
At the san)e time, they soothed his pl'ide with tributary gifts 
and suppliant embassie!3i and prudently tempte.d l1im to retrea1. 
'with the honors of victory. Solilnan,. the son of Bajazet, 
implored his clemency for his father and him.self; accepted, 
by a red patent, the investiture of the kingdom of Romania
 
'\vhich he already held by the sword; and reiterated his 
ardent wish, of casting hirnself in person at the feet of the 
king ()f the world. The Greek elnperor 60 (either John or 
:Manuel) stlbmitted to pay the same tribute which he had stip- 
ulated with the Turkish sultan, and l'atified tbe treaty by- an 
vath of allegiance, from which he could absolve his conscience 
so soon as the l\Iogul a:n}}s had retired f.rom Anat()lia. But 
lhe feaTs and fancy of nations ascribed tD the an),bitious Tam- 
erIane a new design of vast and rûmantic compass; a design 
of subduing Egypt and Africa, m.archi
g from the Nile to 
the Atlantic Ocean, entering Europe by the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and, after Ílnposing ñis yoke on the kingdoms of Chris. 
tendom, of returnIng h9me by the deserts of Russia and 'rar- 
tary. ThiS' rernote, and perhaps imaginary, danger was 
a verted by the submission of the sultan of Egypt:. the hon- 
{)}"s of the prayer and the coin attested at Cairo the supl.ema- 
cy of Tilllour; and a rare gift {)f a giraffe, or camelopard,. 
and nine osttiches-, represented at Samarcand' the tribute of 
the African wodd. Our imagination is not less astonished by 
the portrait of a l\IoguI, who, in hi
 camp before Smyrna:J 
meditates J and all-nost accomprishcs
 the invasion of the Chi- 


1Iog.uls, Tl1rk.s
 Greeks, and Arabians. The Spanish ambnssadoz 
mentions this hostile union of the Christians and O
tomans,. (Vie de 
'1'imour, p. 
6.) 
60 Since the nam
 of Cæsar had been tran..ferred to the sultans of 
:Rolllm, the Greek prin.ces of Constantinople {Shercfcdd.in, }. v. c.54) 
'Were confounded with the Christian lard:J of Gallipoli, Thcssalonica. 
&-c., under the title of Tekkur, which is dcrived by corruption from 
the genitive TQV y.L'QiQv, (Cantelllir, p. 51.) 
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nese empire.6 1 Timour was urged to this enterprise by na- 
tional honor and religiãus zeal. The torrents which he had 
shed of 
Iussulman blood could be expiated only by an equal 
destruction of the infidels; and as he now stood at the gates 
of paradise", he might best secure his glorious entrance by 
demolishing the idols of China, founding mosques in every 
city, and establishing the profession of faith in one God, and 
his prophet 1\lahomet. The recent expulsion of the house of 
Zingis was an insult on the l\logul name; and the disorders 
of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity for revenge. 
The illustrious. Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of AIing, 
died four years before the battìe of Angora; and his grand- 
son, a weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt in his palace, 
after a million of Chinese had perished in the civil war.6'1 
Before he evacuated An:ltolia, Timour despatched beyond the 
Sihoon a numerous army, or rather colony, of his old and 
new subjects, to open the road, to subdue the Pagan Cal- 
n1ucks and :\lungals, and to found cities and magazines in tho 
desert; and, by the diligence of his lieuteÜant, he soon 
received a perfect map and description of the unknown 
regions, from the source of the Irtish to the wall of China. 
During these preparations, the emperor achieved the final 
conquest of Georgia; passed the winter on the banks of tho 
.A.raxes ; appeased the troubles of Persia; and slowly returned 
to his capital, afLer a campaign of four years and nine 
months. 
On the throne of Samarcand,63 he displayed, in a short 
repose, his magnificence and power; listened to the con1- 
plaints of the people; distributed a just measure of rewards 
and punishments; employed his riches in the architecture of 
palaces and temples; and gave audience to the ambassadors 
of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tartary, Russia, and Spam, the last 
of whom presented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed the pen- 
cil of the Oriental artists. The lTIalTiage of six of the elTI- 


61 See Sherefecldin, 1. Y. c. 4, who marks, in a just itinerary, the 
road to China, which ..A.rabshah (tom. ii. c. 33) paints in vague and 
rhetorical colors. 
6
 
ynopsis IIi:--t. HillicIT', p. 71-713, (in the ivth part of the Rela- 
tions de Thevenot,) Uuhalde, Hist. de la Chine, (tom. i. p .507, 508, 
folio 
dition;) and for the Chronology of the Chinese emperors, ])0 
Gt
!.gncs, lIist. (les lIun
, (tom. i. p. 71, 72.) 
1)3 For the return, triumph, and death of Timour, 
ee Sherefcddin 
fl. vi. c. 1-30) and 
\rabsllah, (tom. ii. c. 3.j-H.) 
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perOl"s grandsons was esteen ed an act of religion as wel1 as 
of paternal tenderness; and the pomp of the ancient caliphs 
was revived in their nuptials. They were celebrated in the 
gardens of Canighul, decorated with innumerable tents and 
pavilions, which displayed the luxury of a great city and the 
spoils of a victorious Call1p. \Vhole förests were. cut down 
to supply fuel for the kitchens; tho plain was spread with 
pyrmnids of meat, and vases of every "liquor, to which thou. 
sands of guests were courteously invited: the orders of the 
state, and the nations of the earth, were lTIarshalled at the 
royal banquet; nor were the ambassadors of Europe (says 
the haughty Persian) excluded frOlll the feast; since even the 
casses, the smallest of fish, tìnd their place in the ocean. 54 
The public joy was testified by illuminations and masquerades; 
the trades of Samarcand passed in review; and every trado 
was elTIulous to execute son1e quaint device, SOl110 ma.cvello\l
 
pageant, with the Inatcrials of their peculiar art. After tho 
marriage contracts hrid been ratified by the cadhis, the bride. 
grooms and their brides retired to the nuptial chambers: nine 
times, according to the Asiatic fashion, they were dressed and 
unùressed; anù at each change of apparel, pearls and rubies 
were showered on their heads, and contemptuously abandoned 
to their attendants. A general indulgence was proclaimed: 
every law was relaxed, every pleasure was allowed; the peo- 
ple was free, the sovereign was idle; and the historian of 
Tilnour may rernark, that, after devoting fifty years to the 
attainment of empire, the only happy period of his life were 
the two months in which he ceased to exercise his power. 
But he was soon awakened to the cares of government and 
war. The standard was unfurled for the invasion of China: 
the mnirs made their report of two hundred thousand, the se- 
lect and veteran soldiers of Iran and Touran: their baggage 
and provisions were transported by five hundred great wag. 
ons, and an immense train of horses and camels; and tho 
troops might prepare fiJl' a long absence, since lTIOre than six 


64 Sherefedùin (1. vi. c. 24) mentions the ambas:-;adors of one of the 
most potent soyereigns of Europe. "
e know that it was Henry III. 
king of Castile; and the curious relation of his two embassies is still 
extant, (Mariana, lIist. Hispan. 1. xix. c. 11, tom. ii. p. 329, 330. 
Avertissement à l'IIist. de Timur Bee, p. 28-33.) There appears 
likewise to have been some corrc
pondence between the :l\Iogul em- 
peror and th
 COUlot of Charles YII. king of Fran('o, (Histoire de 

""rallce, par Y eily et Villarct, to -n. xii. p. 336.) 
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months were employed in the trallquil journey of a C<.:.lavan 
from Samarcand to Pekin. Neither age, nor the seveíìty of 
the winter, could retard the irnpatience of Timour; he mount- 
ed on horseback, passed the Sihoon on the ice
 ro.arched 
seventy-six parasangs., three hundred miles, fron1 his capital, 
and pitched his I
.st camp in the neighborhood of Otrar, 
where he '''las expected by the angel of death.. FatIgue, and 
the indiscreet use of i
ed water, accelerat
d the progress of 
his fever; and the conqueror of Asia expired in the seven- 
tieth year of his age., thirty-five years. after he had ascended 
the throne of Zagatai. His designs were lost; his armies 
were disbanded; China was sa,'ed; and fourteen years aftel 
his decease, the most powerful of his childl"en Sf
llt an em.. 
bassy of friendship and commerce to the court of Pekin. 65 
The fam.e of Timour has pervaded the East and ""'est: 
his posterity is still invested with the Imperial title; and tht. 
admiration of his subjects, who revered him almost as a deity, 
may be justified in some degree by the praise or confessiof' 
of his bitterest enemies..6 G Although he was lame of a 
hand and foot, his form and stature were not unworthy of 
his rank; and his vigorous health, so essential to hiniself and 
tü the world, was corroborated by temperance and exercise. 
In his familiar discourse he was grave and mudest, and if he 
was ignorant of the Arabic lnnguage, he spoke with fluency 
and elegance the Persian and Turkish idioms. It was his 
delight to converse with the learned on topics of history and 

cience; and the amusement of hig leisure hours was the 
game of chess, which he improved or corrupted w.ith new 
refinements. 67 In his religion, he was a zealous, though not 
perhaps an orthodox, .Mussulman; 68 hut his sound under- 


øs See the translation of the Persian account c1Í their embassv, a 
curious aud original piece, (in the iyth pa.rt of thc Uehtiolls d,e Th
ve- 
not.) They presented the emperor of China wit.h an old horse which 
Timour had formerly rode. It was in the year 1419 that they de- 
parted from the COU.It of IIerat, to which pl&.cc they returned in 
1422 from Pckin. 
66 }-'rom Arab
hah, tom. ii. c. 96. The ùlight or softer colors are 
borrowed from Sherefedclin, D'Hcrbelot, and the In.stitutions. 
67 .lIis new system was multiplied from 3
 pieces and G! s(luares to 
56 plcces and 110 or 130 squares; but, except in hi
 court, the old 
game has becn thought sufliciently elaborate. The 
logul emperor 
was rather pleased than hurt with the victory of a subject: a chess- 
player will ieel the value of this encomium! 
i8 See I'hercfeddin, 1. v. c. 1,), 2.:1. Arabshah (tom. li. c. DG, p. 801, 
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etanding lTIay tempt us to believe, that a superstitious rever. 
ence fOT omens and prophecies, for såints and astrologers, 
was only affected as an instrument of policy. In the govern- 
ment of a vast en1pire, he stood alone and absolute, without 
a rebel to oppose his power, a favorite to seduce his affections, 
or a Ininister to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest 
maxim, that whatever might be the consequence, the word of 
the prince should never be disputed or recalled; but his foes 
have maliciously observed, that the commands of anger and 
destruction were more. strictly executed than those of benefi- 
cence anù favor. His sons and grandsons, of \?hom Timour 
1eft six-and-thirty at his d{'cease, were his first and most 
8ubnlissive subjects; and whenever they deviated from their 
duty, they were corrected, according to the laws of Zingis, 
with the bastinade, and afterwards restored to honor and 
command. Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the social 
virtues; perhaps he was not incapable of loving his friends 
and pardoning his enemies; but the rules of morality are 
founded on the public interest; and it may be sufficient to 
applaud the 'Wisdom of a monarch, for the liberality by whicb 
he is not inlPoverished, and for the justice by which he is 
strengthened and enriched. To maintain the harmony of 
authority and obedience, to chastise the proud, to protect the 
weak, to reward the deserving, to banish vice and idleness 
frOlß his dominions, to secure the travelJer aijd merchant, to 
restrain the depredations of the soldier, to cherish the labors 
of the husbandman, to encourage indush"y and learning, and, 
by an equal and moderate assessment, to increase the rev- 
enue, without increasing the taxes, arc indeed the duties of a 
prince; but, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompense. Timonr might boast, 
that, at his accession to the throne, Asia ,,,as the prey of 
anarchy and rapine, whilst under his prosperous 1110narchy a 
child, fearless and unhurt, might carry a purse of gold from 
the East to the \Vest. Such was his confidence of merit, 
that from this reformation he derived an excuse for his vic- 
tories, and a title to universal dominion. The four foll9 win g 
observations will serve to appreciate his claim to the public 
gratitude; and perhaps we shall concludc, that the l\fogul 


803) rcpl.OYCS the impicty of TiI1)oUl" and the :l\Ioguls, who almost 
}>l'cfcn-ed to the Koran the Yacsa, or Law of ZingiR, (cui Deus male- 
dicat;) nor will he believe that Sharokh hR'1 abolished the use and 
authority of tha.t Pagan code. 
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'\"mperor was rather the scourge than the benefactor of man- 
Kind. 1. If some partial disorders, some local oppressions, 
were healed by the sword of 'Pimour, the remedy was far 
more pernicious than the disease. By their rnpine, cruelty, 
and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia might amict their 
subjects; but whole nations were crushed under the footsteps 
of the reformer. The ground which had been occupied by 
flourishing cities was often marked by his abominable tro- 
phics, by columns, or pyramids, of human heads. Astracan, 
Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, ...
lcppo, Damascus, Boursa, 
Smyrna, and a thousand others, were sacked, or burnt, or 
utterly destroyed, in his presencc, and by his troops: anù 
perhaps his conscience would have been startled, if a priest 
or philosopher had dared to number the millions of victims 
whom he had sacrificed to the establishment of peace and 
order. 69 2. His Inost destrnctive wars were rather int'oads 
than conqucsts. He invaded T-urkestan, Kipzak, Russia, 
Hindostan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a 
hope or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. Fronl 
thence he departed laden with spoil; but he left behind hin) 
neither troops to R\Ve the contumacious, nor magistrates to 
protect the obedient, natives. \Vhen he had broken the 
fabric of their ancient governnlent, he abandoned them to 
the evils which his invasion had aggravated or caused; nor 
were these evils.compensated by any present or possible ben- 
efits. 3. The kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia were the 
proper field which he labored to cultivate and adorn, as the 
perpetual inheritance of his family. But his peaceful labors 
were often interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by the ab- 
sence of the conquerOl'. \Vhile he triumphed on the Volga 
or the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, forgot their 
master and their duty. The public and private injuries were 
poorly redressed by the tardy rigor of inquiry and punish- 
ment; and we must be content to praise tbe Institutions 
of Timour, as the specious idea of a perfect monarchy. 
Li. \Yhatsoever Inight be the blessings of his administra- 


69 Besides the bloody passages of this narrative, I must refer to au 
anticipation ill the third volume of the Decline and Fall, which in a 
single note (p. 234, note 25) nceumulates nearly 300,000 heads of the 
monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe.s play 011 the fifth of 
November, I did not expect to hear of Timour's amiable moderat.ion, 
<'Vhitc's preface, p. 7.) Yet I can excus'1 a generous enthusiasm in 
the reader, and still more in the editor, of the Institutions. 
VOL. VI. 24 
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tion, they evaporated with his life. To reign, rather than 
to govern, was the ambition of his children and grandchil- 
dren ; 70 the enemies of each other and of the people. 
A fragment of the ernpire was upheld with some glory by 
Sharokh, his . youngest son; but after his decease the SCf'ne 
was again involved in darkness and blood; and before the 
end of a century, Transoxiana and Persia were trample,-l 
by the Uzbeks from the north, and the Turkmans. of the 
black and white sheep. The race of Timollr would have 
been extinct, if a hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, 
haù not fled before the Uzbek arms to the conquest of Hin- 
dostan. His successors (the great l\loguls 71) extended their 
sway from the mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and 
from Candahar to the Gulf of Bengal. Since the reign ot 
Aurungzebe, their empire has been dissolved; their treasures 
of Delhi have been rifled by a Persinn robber; and the 
richest of their kingdoms is no.w possessed by a company of 
Christian merchants, of a remote island in the Northern 
Ocean. 
Far different was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy. The 
111assy trunk was bent to the ground, but no sooner did the 
hurricane pass away, than it again rose with fresh vigor and 
more lively vegetation. 'Vhen Timour, in every sense, had 
evacuated AnatoIia, he left the cities without a palace, a 
treasure, or a king. The open country was
 overspread with 
hordes of shepherds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman 
origin; the 
ecent conquests of Bajazet were restored to the 
emirs, one of whom, in base revenge, denlolished his sepul- 
chre; and his five sons were eager, by civil discord, to con- 
sume the remnant of their patrimony. I shall enumerate their 
names in the order of their age- and actions. 72 1. It is 
doubtful, whether I relate the story of the true ]'Iustaplza, or 


70 Consult the last chapters of Shel.cfcùdin and Arabshah, and 1\I. 
De Guigncs, (Rist. dcs Huns, tom. iv. 1. xx.) Fraser's History of 
Nadir Shah, (p. 1-62.) The story of Timour's dCf'rendants is imper- 
fectly told; and the second and third parts of Shercfeddin are un- 
known. 
71 bhah Allum, the prescnt :Mogul, is in thc fourtccnth degree from 
fimour, by 
Iiran Shah, his third son. See the second volume of 
Dow's History of Hindostan. 
-2 The civil wars, from the dcath of Bajazet to that of l\Iustapha, 
ar} related. according to the Turks, by Demetrius Cantemir, (p. 58- 
82.) Of the Greeks, Chalcondyles, (l. iv. and v.,) Phranza, (1. i. c. 30 
-32,) and Duca
, (c. 18-27,) the la-st i:; the most copious and best 
informed. 
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of an impostor who personated that lost prince. lIe fought 
by his father's side in the battle of Angora: but when the 
captive sultan was permitted to inquire for his children, 
."Mousa alone could be found; and the Turkish historians, the 
slaves of the triumphant faction, are persuaded that his 
brother was confounded among the slain. If 1\1 ustapha es- 
caped frOlTI tlmt disastrous fielù, he was concealed twelve 
years from hjs friends anù enemies; tin he emerged in 
Thessaly, and was hailed by a numerous party, as the son 
and successor of Dajazet. IIis first defeat would have been 
his last, had not the true, or false, ;\lustapha been saved by 
the Greeks, and restored, after the decease of his brother 
l\lahomet, to liberty and empire. A degenerate mind seemed 
to argue his spurious birth; and if, on the throne of Adrian- 
ople, he was adored as the Ottoman sultan, his flight, his 
fetters, and an ignominious gibbet, delivered the impostor 
to popular contempt. A. similar character and clailn was 
asserted by several rival pretenders: thirty persons are said 
to have suffered under the name of lVlustapha; and these 
frequent executions may perhaps insinuate, that the Turkish 
court was _ not perfectly secùre of the death of the lawful 
prince. 2. After his father's captivity, Isa 73 reigned for 
sonle time in the neighborhood of .t\.ngora, Sinope, and the 
Black Sea; and his ambassadors were dismissed from the 
presence of TiIJ10ur with fair promises and honorable gifts. 
But their master was soon deprived of his province and life, 
by a jealous brother, the sovereign of Amasia; and the final 
event suggested a pious allusion, that the law of lVIoses and 
Jesus, of Isa and JJlousa, had been abrogated by the greater 
Ala/willet. 3. Soliman is not numbered in the list of the 
Turkish emperors: yet he checked the victorious progress of 
the -Moguls; and after their departure, united for a \v hile the 
thrones of Adrianople and Boursa. In war he was brave, 
active, and fortunate: his courage was softened by clemency; 
but it was likewise inflamed oy presumption, and corrupted 
by intemperance and idleness. lIe relaxed the nerves of 
discipline, in a government where either the subject or the 
sover
ign must continually tremble: his vices alienated the 
chiefs f)f the army and the law; anù his daily drunkenness, 


73 Arabshah, (tom. ii. c. 26,) whose testimony on this occasion is 
w......ghty and valuable. The existence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) 
if! .kewise confirmed by ëherefeddin, (1. v. c. 57.) 
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so contemptible in a prince and a man, was doubly odious In 
a disciple of the proohet. In the slumber of intoxication he 
was surprised by LiS brother l\lousa; and as he fled frorn 
A.drianople towards the Byzantine capital, Soliman was over- 
taken and slain in a bath,* after a reign of seven yea rs and 
ten months. 4. The investiture of IHol1sa degraded him as 
the slave of the .Moguls: his tributary kingdom of Anatolia 
was confined within a narrow limit, nor could his broken 
militia and empty treasury contend with the hardy and vet- 
eran bands of the sovereign of. Romania. l\Iousa fled in 
d1sguise from the palace of BUl1rsa; traversed the Propontis 
in an open boat; wandered over the \Yalachian and Servian 
hills; and after some vain attempts, ascended the throne of 
Adrianople, so recently stained with the blood of Soliman. 
In a reign of three years and a half, his troops were victo- 
rious against the Christians of flungary and the 1\10rea; but 
l\lousa was ruined by his timorous disposition and unseason- 
able clemency. After resigning the sovereignty of Anatolia, 
he fell a victin1 to the perfidy of his ministers, and the 
superior ascendant of his brother l\lahomet. 5. The final 
victory of l\lahomet was the just recompense of his prudence 
and moderation. Before his father's captivity, the royal 
youth had been intrusted with the government of Amasia, 
thirty days' journey frorn Constantinople, and the Turkish 
frontier against the Christians of Trebizond and Georgia. 
The castle, in Asiatic warfare, was esteemed impregnable; 
and the city of Amasia,Î4 which is equally divided by the 
River Iris, rises on either side in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and represents on a smaller scale the image of Bagdad. In 
his rapid career, TimonI' appears to have overlooked this 
obscure and contumacious angle of Anatolia; and 
lahomet, 
\vithout provoking the conqueror, rnaintained his silent inde- 
pCI]dence, and chased from the province the last stragglers 
of the Tartar host. * I-Ie relieved himself frorn the dLtnger- 
. . 


74 Arabshah, lac. citato Abulfcda, Gcograph. tab. xvii. p. 302. 
Busbcquius, epist. i. p. 96, 97, in Itincre C. r. et Amasiano. 


. He escaped from the bath, and fled towards Constantinople. Five 
brothers from a village, Dugundschi, whose inhabitants had sujfcred sc- 
vE'rely from the exactions of his officers, recognized and followed him 
Soliman shot two of them, the others dischargC'd their arrows in thf'ir turn, 
the Rultan fell, and his head was cut off. V. Hammer, vol. i. p. 349.-1\1 
t See hi5 nine battles. Yon Hammer, p. 339. -}1. 
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ous neighborhood of Isa; but in the contests of their more 
povtlterful brethren his finn neutrality was respected; till, 
after the triumph of ì\lousa, he stood forth the heir and 
avenger of the unfortunate SolilTIan. l\lahomet obtained 
Anntolia by tr<:>aty, and Romania by anns; anù tlte soldier 
who presented hilTI with the head of :\Iousa was rewarded as 
the benefactor of his king and country. The eight years of 
his sole and peaceful reign were usefully employed in ban- 
ishing the vices of civil discord, and restoring un a firmer 
basis the fabric of the Ottotnan monarchy. His last care 
was the choice of two viziers, Bajazet dud Ibrahim,75 who 
n1Íght guide the youth of his son Amurath; and such was 
their' union and prudence, that they concealed above forty 
days the emperor's death, till the arrival of his successor in 
the palace of Boursa. A. new war was kindled in Europe 
by the prince, or impostor, l\Iustapha; the 61'st vizier lost his 
anny and his head; but the 1110re fortunate Ibrahim, whose 
nan1e and family are still revered, extinguished the last pre- 
tendcr to the throne of Bajazet, and closed the scene of 
domestic hostility. 
In these conf1icts, the wisest Turks, and indeed the body 
of the nation, were strongly attached to the unity of the eln- 
pire; and Romania and Anatolia, so often torn asunder by 
private ambition, were animated by a stl'ong and invincible 
tendency of cohesion. Their efforts might have instructed 
the Christian powers; and håd they occupied, with a confed- 
erate fleet, the Straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at least in 
Europe, must have been speedily aunihi!ated. But the schism 
of the \Vest, and the factions and wars of France and Eng- 
lanJ, diverted the Latins from this generous enterprise: they 
enjoyed the present respite, without a thought of futurity; 
and were often tempted by a momentary interest to serve the 
common enemy of their religion. j\. colony of Gcnoese,76 


. 
7å The virtues of Ibrahim are praised by a contemporary Greek, . 
(Ducas, c. 
5.) His descendants arc t
1e sole nobles in Turkey: they 
content themselves with the aLlministration of hi-; pious fO
11(lations, 
are excused from public o1Iiccs, and re.;cive two annual visits fïom the 
6ultan, (Cantcmir, p. îG.) 
76 
l'e PachY111cr. (1. v. c. 29,) Ni
cphoru:'\ Gregora
, (1. ii. c. 1,) 
Sherefedùin, (1. v. c. .57,) and lJuca!{. (c. 2';.) The last of these, a 
curious and careful observer, i'i elltitled, fro111 his birth and station, to 
particular creùit i.h all that concerns Ionia and the islands. Among 
the nations that re;;;orted to :K ew l)hocæa. he mc>utiollS the English, 
C I)'rÀ,jJ'O&;) an early evidence of !\Iediterraneall trade. 
2[1* 
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which had been planted at Phocæa 77 on the Ionian coast, \Va:! 
enriched by the lucrative 111onopoly of alum; 78 and their 
tranquillity, under the Turkish empire, was secnred by the 
annual payment of tribute. In the last civil war of the Otto- 
Inans, the Genoese goyernor, Adorno, a bold and ambitious 
youth, embraced the party of Amura1h; anr1undertook, with 
seven stout galleys, to transport hill1 from Asia to Europe. 
'[he sultan and five hundred guards embarked on board the 

dmiral's ship; which was manned by eight hundred of the 
bra\'est Franks. His life and liberty were in their hands; 
nor can we, without reluctance, applaud the fidelity of Adorno, 
who, in the lTIidst of the passage, knelt before him, and grate- 
fully accepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. They 
landed in sight of l\lustapha and Gal1ipoli; two thousand Ital- 
IallS, armed with lances and battle-axes, attended Amurath to 
the conquest of Adrianople; and this venal service was soon 
repaid by the ruin of the COlTlmerce and colony of Phocæa. 
If Tirnour had generously marched at the n
quest, and to 
the relief, of the Greek emperor, he 111ight be et]titled to the 
praise and gratitude of the Christians. Î9 But a hlussulman, 
who carried into Georgia the sword of persecntion, and re- 
spected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not disposed to pity 
or succor the idolaters of EuropE'. The Tartar followed the 
impulse of amLition; and the dcli\TE'rance of Constan-tinople 
was the accidental consequence. \Yhcn l\Ianucl abdicated 
the government, it was his prayer, rather than his hope, that 
the ruin of the church and state might be delayed beyond his 
unhappy days; and after his return from a western pilgrim- 


77 For the spirit of navigation, and freedom of ancient Phocæa, or 
}'ather of the l)hocæans, consult the 1st book of Herodotus, and the 
Geographical Index of his last and learned French translator, 11. 
1.ar('h('1', (tom. yii. p. 299.) . 
78 }-)}lOcæa is not enumerated by Pliny (lIist. Kat. xxxv. 52) among 
the places productive of alum: he reckons Egypt as the first, and for 
the second the Isle of 
Iclos, whose alum mines are described by 
TOUl'nefort, (tom. i. lettre iv.,) a traveller and a naturalist. After the 
loss of Phoeæa, the Genoese, in 145D, found that useful mineral in the 
Isle of Ischia, (I
mael. Bouilland, ad Ducam, c. 25.) 
79 The writer who has the most abused this fabulous generosity, is 
our ingenious Sir 'Yilliam Temple, (his 'Yorks, yol. iii. p. 34D, 350, 
octavo edition,) that lover of exotic virtue. After the conquest of 
Uus:;ia, &e., and the passage of the Danube, his Tartar hero relieves, 
yisits, admires, and refuses the city of Constantine. His fiatte!"
!lg 
pencil deviates in every lide from the truth of history; yet his pleas.. 
ing fictions are more excusable than the gross errors of Cantcmir. 
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age, he expected every hour the news of the sad catastrophe. 
On a sudden, he was astonished and rejoiced by the intelli- 
gence of the retreat, the overthrow, and the CD ptivity of the 
Ottoman. l\Ianucl 80 imll1ediately sailed from l\Iodon in the 
l\Iorea; ascended the throne of Constantinople, and dismissed 
his blinll competitor to an easy exile in the Isle of Lesbos. 
The aInbassadors of the son of Bajazet were soon introduced 
to his presence; but their pride was fallen, their tone was 
modest: they were a\ved by the just apprehension, lest the 
Greeks should open to the :l\Ioguls the gates of Europe. Soli- 
man saluted the emperor by the name of father; solicited at 
his hands the government or gift of ROll1ania; and promised 
to deserve his favOl' by il1Yiolabte friendship, and the restitu- 
tion of Thessalonica, with the most in1portant places along the 
Strymon, the Propontis, and thc Black Sea. Thc alliance of 
Soliman exposed the emperor to the enmity and revenge of 
I\Iousa: the Turks appeared in arms bf'fore the gates of Con- 
stantinople; but they were repulsed by sea and land; and 
unless the city was guarded by some foreign mercenaries, 
the Greeks .must have wondered at their own triumph. But, 
instead of prolonging the division of the Ottoman powers, the 
policy or passion of l\la,nuel was tempted to assist the Inost 
formidable of the sons of Bajazct. He concluded a treaty 
with Mahomet, whose progress was checked by the insuper- 
able barrier of Gallipoli: the sultan and his troops were traps- 
ported over the Bosphorus; he was hospitably entertained 
in the capital; and his successful sally was the first step to 
the conquest of Romania. The ruin was suspended by the 
pl'lldence and moderation of the conqueror: he faithfully dis- 
charged his own obligations and those of Solin1an, res:pectcd 
the laws of gratitude and peace; and left tll{' emperor guar- 
dian of his two younger sons, in the vain hope of saving then1 
from the jealous cruelty of their brother Amurath. But the 
execution of his last testament would hayc otTended the na- 
tionaf honor and religion; and the divan unanimously pro- 
nounced, that the royal youths should never be abandoned 
to the custody and education of a Christian dog. On this 
refusal, the Byzantine councils were divided; but the age and 
caution of :Manuel yielded to the presumption of his son John, 


so For the reigns of 
Ianuel and John, of :l\Iahomet 1. and Amurath 
II., see the Othman history of Cant emir, (p. 70-95,) and the three 
Greeks, Chalchondylcs, Phram>;a, and DueRs, who is still superior to 
bis rivals. 
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and they unsheathed a dangerous weapon of revenge, by dIS- 
missing the true or false l\fustapha, who had long been de- 
tained as a captive and hostage, and for whose maintenance 
they received an annual pension of three hundred thousand 
aspers.8 1 At the door of his prison, l\lustapha subscribed to 
every proposal; and the J{eys of Gallipoli, or .rather of Eu- 
rope, \yere stipulated as the price of his deliverance. But no 
sooner was he seated on the throne of Romania, than he dis. 
nli
sed the Greek ambassadors with a smile of contempt, 
declaring, in a pious tone, that, at tbe day of judgment, he 
would rather answer for the violation of an oath, than for the 
ßurrendcr of a l\lussulman city into the hands of the infidels. 
The emperor was 
t once the enemy of the two )'ivals; from 
\,,"hom he had sustained, and to whom he had offered, an inju. 
ry; and the victory of Amurath was fo1lowed, in the ensuing 
spring, by the siege of Constantinople.8 2 
The religious merit of subduing the city of the Cæsars 
attracted from Asia a crowd of volunteers, who aspired to the 
crown of martyrdom: their military ardor was inflamed by 
the promise of rich spoils and bea.utiful fell1ales; and tho 
sultan's ambition was consecrated by the presence and pre- 
diction of Seid Becha.r, a d8scendant of the prophet,83 who 
alTived in the camp, on a mule, witli a venerable train of five 
hUl;dred disciples. But he might blush, if a fanatic could 
blush, at the failure of his assurances. The strength of the 
walls resisted an army of two hundred thousand Turks; their 


. 


81 The Turkish asper (from the Greek Ù(J7TQOÇ) is, or was, a piece of 
'White or silver money, at present much debased, but which was for- 
merly equivalent to the .54th part, at least, of a Yenetian ducat or 
sequin; and the 300,000 asper
, a princely allowance or royal tribute, 
may be computed at 2500l. sterling, (Lcunclav. })andect. Turc. p. 
406-408. )* 
1;2 :For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see the particular and 
contemporary narrative of John Cananus, publi:;herl by Leo Allatius, 
at the end of his edition of Acropolita, (p. 188-199.) 
t!J Cantemli-, p. 80. Cananuf-!, who describes Sdd Bechar, without 
naming him, slipposes that the ii.iend of :Mahomet assumed in his 
amours the privilege of a l>rolJhet, and that the faire
t of the Greek 
nUllS \\ ere promiseù to the saint and his disciples. 


.. According to Yon Hammer. this calculation is much too low. The 
aspcr wa
, a c('utury before the time of which Leunclavius writes, the 
tenth pa.rt of a ducat; for the Sáme tl"ibutc ",hich the Byzantine writers 
state at 300,000 a
pcrs the Ottomans state at 30,000 ducats, about 15,0001. 
1\otc, vol. i. p 6
6. - ::\1. . 
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assaults were repelled by the sallies of the Greeks anù their 
foreign mercenaries; the old resources of defencc were op- 
posed to the new engines of attack; and the enthusiasm of 
the dervis, who was snatched to heaven in visionary COll- 
verse with l\Iahomet, was answered by the credulity of the 
Christiaus, who beheld the Virgin l\huy, in a violet ga l'mcllt, 
walking on the rampart nnd animating their courage. b1 After 
a siege of two months, Amurath W:l
 recalled to BOUl.
a by a 
domestic revolt, which had been kindled by Greek treachery, 
and was soon extinguished by the death of a guiltless brother. 
'Vhile he led his Janizaries to new conquests in Europe and 
Asia, the Byzantine empire was indulged in a servile and 
precarious respite of thirty years. l\lanud sank into the 
grave; and John Palæu!ogus was permitted to reign, f()f an 
annual tribute of thret.! hundred thousand aSPCI'S, and -the 
dereliction of almost all Lhat he held beyond the ::;ubUl'l.:s of 
Constantinople. 
In the establishment and restoration of the Turkish empire, 
the fit'st merit Blust doubtless be assigned to the personal 
qualitws of the sultans; since, in human life, the most im- 
porta.nt scenes will dp.pcnd on the character of a single actor 
By S0me shades of wisdom and virtuc, they may be di::;cl'imi
 
nated from each other; but, except in a single ins.ance, d 
period of nine reigns, and two hundred and sixty-five ycar
, 
is occupied, frOlTI the elevation úf Othman to the death of 
Suliman, by a rare series of wUflike and active princes, \\'ho 
unpressed their su
jects with obedience and their enemies 
with terror. Instead of the slothful luxury of the séraglio, 
the heirs of royalty were educated in the council and the liclù : 
from early youth they were intrusted by their fathcrs wit l } 
tlte command of provinces and arn1ies; and this mallly insti- 
tution, which was oftc'n productive of civil war, Blust have 
essentially contributed to the discipline and vigor of the mon- 
archy. The Ottomans cannot style themselves, like the 
Arabian caliphs, the de
ccndants or successors of the apostle 
of God; and the kindreò which they clailTI with the Tartar 
khans of the house of Zingis appears to be founded in flattery 
rather than in truth.8.3 Their origin is obscure; but their 


8-1 }'or this miraculous apparition, Cananns appea18 to thc 
lussul- 
man saint; but who will bear tcstimony for Scicl llcchar? 
85 Spc lUcaut, (1. i. c. 13.) The Turkish sultans assum
 the titía 

t khan. Yet Abulghazi is ignorant of hi;; Ottoman ('()n<;;in
. 
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sacred and indefeasible right, which no time can erase, and 
no vioience can infringe, was soon and unalterably implanted 
!:1 the Ininds of their subjects. A weak or vicious sultan may 
be deposed and strangled; but his inheritance devolves to an 
infant or an idiot: nor has the most daring rebel presumed to 
ascend the throne of his lawful sovereign. 86 
\Vhile the transient dynasties of Asia have been continu- 
ally subvel'ted by a crafty vizier in the palace, or a victorious 
general in the camp, the Ottoman succession has been con- 
firn1ed by the practice of five centuries, and is now ineorpo- 
rated with the vital principle of the 'rurkish nation. 
To the spirit and constitution of that nation, a strong and 
singular influence may, however, be ascribed. The primitive 
suLjects of Othman were the four hundred families of wan- 
deriug Turkmans, who had followcd his ancestors from the 
OXl1S to the San gar ; and the pl9ins of Anatolia arc still 
covered with the white and black tents of their rustic breth- 
rcn. But this original drop was dissolved in the mass of 
voluntary and vanquished subjects, who, under the nalne of 
l'urks, are united by the COlnmon ties of religion, language, 
and manners. In the cities, fronl Erzcroum to Belgl
ade, 
that national appellation is COlnmon to all the 1'10s1em8, the 
fir::;t and 1110st honorable inhabitants; but they have aban- 
doned, at least in Romania, the villages, and the cultivation of 
the land, to the Christian peasants. In the vigorous age of 
the Ottoman government, the Turks were thC'lnselves ex- 
cluùed from all civil and military honors; and a servile class, 
an artifìcial people, was raised by the discipline of education 
to obey, to conquer, and to cOllllIlandß7 l
"rom the time of 
Orchan and the first Amurath, the sultans were persuaded 
that a government of the sword lnust be renewed in each 
generation with new soldiers; and that such soldiers must 



6 The third grand yiÛer of the name of Kiuperli, who was slain at 
the battle of Salankancn in 1691, (Cantemir, p. 38
,) presumed to 
f,av, that all the successors of Soliman had been fools or tyrants, and 
thàt it was time to aboli'ìh the race, (
Iarsigli Stato 
Iilitaire, &c., p. 
28.) This political heretic wa'3 a good \Vhig, and justified against 
the l<-'rcnch ambassador the revolution of England, (:\lignot, Hi
t. des 
Ottomans, tom. iii. p. 4;)4.) lIis prc;,umption condemns the singular 
exception of continuing offices in the same family. 
87 Chalcondylcs (1. v.) and Ducas (c. 23) exhibit. the rude l.in
a- 
mcnts of the Ottoman policy, and the transmutatlOll of ChnstIan 
chil(1rC'n into Turki'5h soldi<.:>rs. 
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be sought, not in effeminate Asia, but anlong the hardy and 
warlike natives of Europe. The provinces of Thrace, 
l\lacedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, and Servia, became the per- 
petual serninary of the Turkish army; and \vhen the royal 
fifth of the captives was diminished by conquest, an inhuman 
tax of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, was rigorously 
levied on the Christian families. At the age of twelve or 
fourteen year
, the most robust youths were torn from their 
parents; their names were enrolled in a book; and frOlu 
that moment they were clothed, taught, and l.naintained, for 
the public service. According to the promise of their ap- 
pearance, they were selected for the royal schools of Boursa, 
Pera, and A_drianople, intrusted to the care of the bashaws, 
or dispersed in the houses of the Anatolian peasantry. It 
was the first care of their masters to ins"truct them in the 
Turkish language: their bodies were exercised by every 
labor that could fortify their strength; they learned to wres- 
tle, to leap, to run, to shoot with the bow, anrl afterwards with 
the nlusket; till they were drafted into the chambers and 
companies of the Janizaries, and severely trained in the mili- 
tary or Inonastic discipline of the order. The youths most 
conspicuous for birth, talents, and beauty, were admitted into 
the inferior clas
 of ..l1gianwglans, or the more liberal rank 
of Iclwgfans, of wh01n the former were attached to the pal- 
ace, and the latter to the per
on, of the prince. In four suc- 
cessive schools, under the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts 
of horsemanship and of darting the javelin were their daily 
exercise, while those of a m01'e studious cast applied thern- 
selves to the study of the Koran, and the knowledge of the 
Arabic and Persian tongues. As they advanced in seniority 
and 111erit, they were gradually dismissed to military, civil, 
and even ecclesiastical employments: the longer theil' stay, 
the higher was thei r expectation; till, at a mature period, 
they were admitted into the numbel' of the forty agas, who 
stoo
l before the sultan, and were promoted by his choice to 
the government of provinces and the first honors of tho 
empireß8 Such a mode of institution was admirably adapted 
to the form and spirit of a despotie monarchy. Th
 111inis- 


88 This sketch of the Turkish education and di
cipline i.'5 chif'fly 
'borrowed from Ricaut's State of the Ottoman EmlJire, the Stato 
1ili- 
taire del' Imperio Ottomano of Count l\larsigli, (in Raya, 1732, in 
folio,) 
m.d û Description of the Seraglio, approvccl by :M1'. Grc3.Ycs 
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tel'S and generaIs were, In the strictest sense, the slaves of 
the cmperor, to whose bounty they were jmJebted for their 
instn1Ction and support. \Vhen tlwy left the seraglio, and 
sutI:3rcd theil' hearth to grow as the symbol of enfranchise- 
ment, they found therns
-l\'es in an important office, without 
facti,Jìl or friendship, without parcnts and without heirs, de- 
pendent on thp h:Uld which had rùised them from the dust, 
and which, on" the slightest displeasurc, could break in pieces 
these 
tatues of glass, as they' were aptly termed by the 
TUl.kish proverb.8
 In the slow and painful steps of educa- 
tion, their characters and talents were unfolded to a djscern- 
ing eye: the 'lJlfJn, ll:lked and alone, was reduced to the 
stancbrd of his personal merit; anù, if the soverf'ign had 
wi
dom to choosp, be possessed a pure and boundless libcrty 
of choice. The O.turnan candidates were trained by the 
vil.tlH's of abstinence to those of action; by the habits of 
SUU'11ission to those of com

land. j\ s
mih
r spirit was dif- 
fU'
ed among the troops; and their silence and sobriety, their 
patience and modesty, have extorted the reluctant praise of 
their Christian enemies.

 Nor can the victory appear 
doubtfu1, if we compare the discipline and exercise of the 
Janizaries with the pride of birth, the independence of chiv- 
alry, the ignorance of the new levies, the mutinous temper 
of the veterans, and the vices of intemperance and disorder, 
which so lung contaminated the armies of Europe. 
The only hope of salvation for the Greek empire, and the 
adjacent kingdoms, would have been some more powerful 
weapon, some discovery in the art of war, that should givc 
them a decisive superiority over thcir Turkish foes. Such 
a weapon was in their hands; such a discovery had been 
made in the critical moment of their fate. The chemists of 
China or Europe had found, by casua.l or ela.borate experi- 
ll1ents, that a nlixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
produces, with a spark of fire, a trelllcndous explosion, It 
was soon obsen-eò, that jf the expansive force were com- 
pressed in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron might be ex- 
pelled with irresistible and destructive velocity. The pre- 


himself, a curious traveller, and inserted in the secol111 volumc of hj:J 
works. 
8:J From the series of exv. vi7.Ïers, till the siege of Yienna, (}'larsigli, 
p. 13,) their place may be valued at three years aml a half purcha
e. 
9/1 See the entertaining and juàiC'ioUR lettcr
 of IJllsbcquius. 
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C;I
 æra of the invention and appli
ation of gunpowder 
l is 
in\>uNed. in doubtful traditions and equivocal lan,guage; yet 
we may c(early discern: that it was known before the middle 
of the lo1u.teenth century; and that before the end of the 
same, the U
f' of artille;y in battles and sieges, by sea and 
[and, was i:uniliar to the states of Germany, Italy, Spain, 
France, and En
)and.g2 The priority of nations is of small 
account; none clJuld derive any exclusive benefit from their 
previous or supeî
Vr knowledge; and in the common improve- 
rnent.. they stood L'n the same level Df reIDtive power and 
rnilitary SCIence. Nt1\" was it possible to circumscribe the 
secret within the pa1e of the church; it was disclosed to the 
rrurks by the treachery of apostates and. the selfish policy of 
rivals; and the sultans had sense to adopt, 
l1d wealth to 1'e 
ward, the talents of a Christian engineer. The Genoese, 
who transported Arnurath into Europe, must be accused as 
his preceptors; and it was probably by their hands that his 
cannon was cast and directed at the siege of Constantinople. 93 
The first attempt was indeed unsuccessful; but in the general 
warfare of the age, the advantage was on their side, whc 


91 The first and second volumes of Dr. 'Vatson's Chemical EssaY8 
contain two valuable discourses on the discoveryancl composition of 
gunpowder. 
92 On this subject modern testimonies cannot be trusted. The origi- 
nal passages arc collected by Due.ange, (Gloss. I
atin. tom. i. p. 675, 
Bombarda.) nut in the eady doubtful twilight, the name, sound, fire, 
and effect, that seem to express our artillery, may be fairly interpreted 
of the old engines and the Greek fire. For the English cannon at Crec)", 
the authority of John Villani (Chron. 1. xii. c. 65) must be weighed 
a
ainst the silence oÎ Frois::;ard. Y et 
luratori (Antiquit. ltaliæ 
:Medii )Evi, tom. ii. Dissert. xxvi. p. 514, 515) has produced a decisive 
passage from Petrarch, (De Remediis utriusque :Fortunæ Dialog.,) 
who, before the year 134:4:, execrates this terrestrial thunder, nuper 
rara, nunc communis.. 
93 The Turkish cannon. which Ducas (c. 30) first introduces before 

clgraùe, (
\.. D: 143 i,) i
 mentioned by Chalcondyles (1. v. p. 123) 
III 11

, at the slCge of Constantinople. 


· )1r. Hallam n1a
es the following ob"ìervation on the objection thrown 
out by Gibbon: "The positive tc
timony of Villani, who died within two 
years afterwa.rds, and had manifpstly obtained much information as to the 

reat eve&lts passin
 in France, cannot be rdected. He ascribes a mate- 
rial eff
ct to the c,ltlllon of Eùward, Colpi deÌle bomb;ude, which I suspect, 
from hIS strong expressions, had not been employed before, except against 
stone walls. It SCClil
, he says, as if God thundered con grande uccisione 
di genti, e sfondamcnto di cól\'alH:' Middle Ages, \',,}, i. p. MO. - M. 
VOL. VI. 25 
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were most commonly the assailants: for a while tne pHi- 
portion of the attack and defence was suspended; and this 
thundering miillery was pointed against the walls and tow- 
ers which had been erected only to resist the less potent 
engines of antiquity. By the Venetians, the use of gun- 
powder was c0111municated witlwut reproach to the sultans 
of Egypt and Persia, their allies against the Ottoman power; 
the secret was soon propagated to the extremities of Asia; 
and the advaf1tage of the European 'was confined to his 
easy victories over thë savages of the new world. If we can 
trast the rapid Pl.ogress of this mischievous discovery with the 
slow and laborious advances of reason, science, and the arts 
of peace, a philosopher, according to his temper, win laugh 
or weep at the folly {)f mankind. 
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CIIAPTEIt LXVI. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE EASTERN E1\IPERORS TO THE POPE
. 
VISITS TO THE 'VEST, OF JOHN THE FIRST, 1\IANUEL, AND 
JOHN THE SþCOND, P ALÆOLOGUS. - UNION OF THE GREEK 
AND LATIN CHURCHES, PRO:i\IOTED BY THE COUNCIL OF BASIL, 
AND CO
CLUDED AT FERRAR
\. AND FLORENCE. - STATE OF 
LITERATURE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. - ITS REVIVAL IN ITALY 
BY THE GREEK FUGITIVES. - CURIOSITY AND .I:::\IULATION OF 
THE LATINS. 


IN the four last centuries of the Gl'cek emperors, their 
friendly or hostile aspeçt towards the pope and the Latins 
Dlay be observed as the thermometer of their prosperity or 
distress; as the scale of the rise and fall of the Barbarian dy- 
nasties. \Vhen the Turks of the house of Seljuk pervaded 
Asia, and threatened. Constantinople, we have seen, at the 
council of PlacLtbtia, the suppliant ambassadors of Alexius 
imploring the protection of the common fLlther of the Chris- 
tians. No sooner had the arm::; of the Freach pilgrims 
removed the sultan frOlD Nice to Iconium, than the Greek 
princes resUllled, or avowed, their genuine hatred and con- 
tempt for the schismatics of the , Vest, which precipitated the 
first downfall of th{>i
 empil'e. The date of the l\Iogul inya- 
sion is m2rked in the soft an(l C'lwritahle langnage of John 
Vatace
. After the recovery uf Cunstantin()
)le, the throne 
of the first Palæologl1s was encompassed by foreign and do- 
mcstic enemies: as lung as the s\vur,l of Charles was sus- 
pended over his head, he basely courteJ the favor of the 
Roman pontiff; and sacrificctl to the pre::;ent danger his faith, 
his virtue, and the affi
cti"On of hi
 subjects. Ún the oecease 
of I\Iichael, the prince and people asserted the independence 
of their church, and the pUl'ity of their creed: the eltlcr .A.n- 
dronicus neither feared nor luved the Latins; in his last dis- 
tress, pride was the safeguard of superstition; nor could he 
ùccently retract in his age the fil'lTI and ortho(lox declarations 
of his youth. His granJsou, the youngel' Andronicus, was 
le
s a slave in his temper and situation; and the conqu('st of 
Bithynia by thf' Turks admo11 1 shcd him to s('(.k a tprnpl))'al 
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and 
piritual alliance with the lVestern princes. After a sep 
aration and silence of fifty years, a secret agent, the monk 
Barlaam, was despatched to Pope Benedict the Twelfth; and 
his artful instructions appear to have been dr
wn by the 
Inaster-hand of the great domes
ic.1 "1\lost ho
y father," 
was he commis"ioned to say," the emperor is not less de- 
siro 1S than yourself of a union between the two churches: 
but in this delicate transaction, he is obliged to respect his 
own dignity and the prejudices of his subjects. The ways 
of nnion are twofold; force and persuasion. Of force, the 
inefficacy has been already tried; since the Latins have sub- 
dued the empire, \vithout subduing the nlinds, of the Greeks. 
The rncthod of persuasion, though slow, is sure and perma- 
nent. A deput
tion of thirty or forty of onr doctors would 
prob3.bly agree with those of the Vatican, in the love of truth 
and the unity of belief; but on their return, what would be 
the use, the recompense, of such an agreen1ent? the scorn 
of their brethren, and the reproaches of a blind and obstinate 
nation. Yet that nation is accustomed to reverence the gen- 
eral councils, which have fi'Xed the articles of our faith; and 
if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is because the 
Eastern churches were neither heard nor r
presented in that 
arbitrary rnecting. For this salutary end, it will he expedi- 
cnt, and even .necessary, that a well-chosen legate should be 
sent into Grcece,. to convene the patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple, Alex:lndr}3., .Antioch, r.nd Jerusalem; and, with their aid, 
to prepare a free and universal synod. But at this I1101Hent," 
cODtinucd the subtle agent, "the elnpire is assaulted and 
endangered Ly the Turks, who have occupied four of the 
greatest cities of Anatolia. The Christian inhabitants have 
pxpressed a wish of returning to their allegiance and religion; 
hut the forces and revenues of the emperor are insllfliciellt 
for their tleliverance: and the Roman legate 111tlst be acconl- 
panied, or prE'ceded, by an army of Fmnks, to expel the in. 
1ìdels, and open a way to the holy sepulchre." If the 
us- 
picious Latins should require son1P pledge, some previous 
(.frect of the sincerity of the Greeks, the answcrs of BarlamH 


I . 


1 This euriou') in
trudlon 'was trauscribc(l (I belicyc) from the 
Vatican archives, by Odoricu:3 naynaldug, in hig Continuation. of thl" 
Annals of Darouius, (Romæ, It346-IGï7, in '-. volumes in folio.) I 
have cOl1tcnte,-l myself ..., ith the Abhl> Flèury, (Hi'3t. Ecclé'-ia .tiqne, 
tom. xx. p. I-S,) v.
ose ab
trr .5 I } _ \'l' ah"'- aY
 found to be cl
a!
 
"'.<:llrate, 3.1!111mp
Htbl. 
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were perspicuous and rationa1. "1. A general synod can 
alone COnSllllll11ate the union of. the churches; nor can such 
a synod be held till the three Oriental patriarchs, and a great 
number of b!shops, are enfranchised from the 1\lahometan 
yoke. 2. The l+reeks are alienated by a long series of op- 
pression and injury: they Inust be reconciled by sarne act of 
brotherly love, some effectual succor, which l1m.y fortify the 
authority and arguments of the emperor, and the friends of 
the union. 3. If SOlne difference of faith or ceremonies 
should be found incurable, the Greeks, however, are the dis- 
ciples of Christ; and the Turks are the common enen1ies of 
t!le Christian name. The Armerii3.ns, Cyprians, and Rhodi- 
ans,.are' equally attackC'd; and it will become the piety of 
the French princes to draw their swords in the general de- 
fence of religion. 4. Should the subjects of Andronicus be 
tl'eated as the wor
t of schismatics, of heretics, of pagans, a 
Judicious policy may yet instru
t the po\vers of the \Vest to 
emor'ace a useful ally, to uphold a sinking empire, to guard 
the confines of Europe; and rather to join the (+ret'!{s against 
the Turks, than to expect the union of the Turkish Ul'lllS with 
the troops and treasures of captive Greece." The reasons, 
the oficrs, and the demands, of Anch-onicus were eluded with 
cold and stately indifference. The kings of France and Na- 
pJes declined the dangers and glory of a crusade; the pope 
refused to call a new synod to determine old articles of faith; 
and his regard for the obsolete claims of the Latin emperor 

 nd clergy engaged him to use an offensive superscription,- 
"To the moderator 2 of- tho Greeks, and the persons who 
style themselves tbe p3.triarchs of the Eastern churches." 
J-4""'or such an embassy, a time and character less propitious 
could not easily have been fouod. Benedict the Twelfth 3 
was a dull peasant, perplexed with scruples, and in1l11ersed in 


2 The ambi
uity of thi
 title i
 happy or ingenious; aml 'liwdf'rut01', 
dq synonymous to Trct )r, r;ubernator, is a word of cla:::.sical, and even 
Ciceronian, IJatinity, which may be found, not in the GlossalT of 
DIlr>an
(>, but in the The"aurus of Rohert Stephens. 
3 The first epistle (sine titulo) of PetrarC'h exposes the danger of 
the brlrk, amI thl" inc
p,Lcity of the pilA. IIæ.... inter, vino madidus, R'Vû 
gravi
, an 
ül)Orifero rore perfu
u
, jamjam nutitat, dormitat, jam 
8omno præ('cps, atque (utinam solus) r-uit . . . . Heu qu:>nto fl'liciuq 
patrio terram sulea- :let aratro, q \lam scalmum piscatoriulll a
('endi
'iet ! 
'l'l:is satire enga
(''3 his bio
rapher to wci.
h the virtue.. and vices of 
]
enediet XII. which have been exaggerated by. Guclphs and Ghibc- 
Jines, by Papists and Protf'stant
1 (see 
It'm()ir('s sur la Vie de 

5* 
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sloth and wine: his pride 111ight enrich with a third crown 
the papal tiara, but he was alike unfit for the regal and the 
pastoral office. 
After the decease of Andronicus, while the Greeks were 
distracted by intestine war, they could not presume to aaitate 
a general union of the Christians. But as soon as Carrtncu- 
zone had subdued and pardoned his enen1ies, he was anxious 
to justify, or at least to extenuate, the introduction of the Turks 
into Europe, and the nuptials of his daughter with a Mussul- 
l11an prince. Two officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, 
were sent in his name to the Roman court, ,-rhich was trans- 
planted to Avignon, on the banks of the Rhône, during a 
period of seventy years: they represented the hard nece.ssity 
\vhich had urged hil11 to embrace the alliance of the miscre- 
ants, and pronounced by his command the specious and edify- 
ing sounds of union and crusade. Pope Clement the Sixth,4 
the successor of Benedict, received thc111 with hospitality and 
honor, acknowledged the innocence of their sovereign, excused 
his distress, applauded his rnagnanimity, and displayed a clear 
knowledge of the state and revolutions of the Greek empire, 
which he had in1bibed from tbe honest accounts of a Savoyard 
lady, an attendant of the empress .Anne. 5 If Clement was ill 
endowed with the virtues of a priest, he possessed, however, 
the spirit and magnificence of a prince, whose liberal hand 
distributed benefices and kingdoms with equal facility. Under 
his reign Avignon was the seat of pornp and p]ea:3ure: in his 
youth he had surpassed the licentiousness of a baron; and the 
pabce, nay, the bed-charnber of the pope, was adorned, or 
polluted, by the visits of his female favorites. Tbe wars of 
France and England were adverse to the holy enterprise; but 
his vanity was amused by the splendid idea; and the Greek 


Petrarque, tom. i. p. 289, ii. not. xv. p. 13-16.) lie gave occasion 
to the saying, Bibamus papalitcr. 
4 See the original Lives of Clement VI. in l\luratori, (Script. Rerum 
Itnlicarum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 550-589;) :Matteo Yillani, (Chron. 1. iii. 
c. 43, in )Iuratori, tom. xiv. p. 186,) who style
 him, molto cavalla- 
resco, poco religioso; Fleury, (IIist. Ecclés. tom. xx. p. 12ß;) autl. 
the Vie de Pét
.arque, (tom. ii. p. 42-4.5.) The abbé de Sade treats 
him with the most inùulgence; but lie is a gentleman as '" ell as a 
priest. 
fJ lIer name (most probably corrupted) was Zampea. She h
Hl 
accompanied, and alone remained with her mistress at Constantinople' 
where her prudence, erudition, and politeness deserved the pnw..es of 
the Gn:eks themselves, (Calltacuzen. 1. i. c. 4.2.) 
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amba5sadors returned with t\\ro Latin bishops, the rnillisters of 
the pontiff. On their arrival at Constantinopte
 the enIperor 
and the nuncios adm.ired each other
s .piety and eloquence; 
and their frequent conferences were filled with mutual praises 
and promises, by which both parties were amused
 and neither 
could be deceived. '"' I arn delighted,'" said the devout Canta- 
<
uzelle., "with the proj.ect of our holy war, which must 
redound to 111Y persoouJ glory, as well as to the public benefit 
of Christendom. My dominions will give a free passage to 

he armies of France: my troops, my galleys., my treasures
 
shall be consecrated to the conunon cause; and happy would 
be IllY fate, could I deserve and obtain the crown of Htartyr- 
dome 'Vords are insufficient to express the ardor with which 
! sigh for the reunion of the scattered mcn
bers of Christ. If 
I.ny death could avail, I would gladly present my sword and 
n1Y neck: if the spiritual phænix could arise from my a'Shes, 
I would ereet the pile, :J.nd kindle the flalne with my own 
hands. " Yet the Greek emperor presumed to observe, that 
the articles of faith which divided the two churches had been 
introduced by the pride and precipitation of the Latins: he 
disclaimed the servile and arbitrary steps of the first Palæolo- 
gns; and firmly declared, that he would never submit his 
conscience unless to the decrees of a free and universal synod. 
" The situation of the times,'" continued he, "wiU not allow 
the pope and myself to nIeet either at Rome or Constanti- 
nople; but some maritime city may be chosen on the verge 
of the two empires, to unite the bishops, and to instruct the 
faithful, of the East and 'Vest." The nuncios seemed con- 
tent with the proposition; and Cal1tacuzene affects to deplore 
the failure of his hopes, which were soon overthrown by the 
death of Clement, and the different temper of his successor. 
His own life \,.as prolonged, but it was prolonged in a cloister; 
and, except by his prayers, the humble rnonk was incapable 
uf directing the counsels of his pupil or the state.6 
Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, John Palæolo- 
gus, was the best disposed to embrace, to believe, and to obey, 
the shepherd of the "Vest. His l11other, Anne of Savoy, was 
baptized in the bosom of the Latin church: her marriage with 
Andronicus imposed a change of name, of apparel, and of 


6 See this whole negotiation ill Cantacuzene, (I. iv. c. 9,) wfiO, 
ftmidst the pmises and virtues which he bestows on himself, r
veallJ 
the uneasiness of a guilty conscience. 
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worship, but bel' 'heart was still fmthful to 11er counh y and 
religion: she bad formed the infancy of her son, and she 
governed the emperor, after his mind, or at least his stature, 
was ènlarged to the size of man. In the fir
t year of his 
deliverance and rest.oration, the Tur!{s were still rnasters of 
the Hellespont; the son of Cantacuzene was in anTIS at 
AdrianopIe; and Palæologus could depend neither on him- 
selí nor on his peopJe. By his mother's advice
 and in the 
}lOpe of foreign aid, he abjured the rights both of the church 
and state; and the act of slavery,7 subscribed in purple ink.. 
and s('aled with the golden bull, was privately intrusted to an 
Jtaliau 
\gent. The first article of t11e treaty is an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to Innocent the Sixth and his suc- 
cessors, the su preme pontiffs of the Roman and Catholic 
church. The emperor prornises to entertain with due rever- 
ence theit. legates and nuncios; to assign a palace for their 
residence, and a temple for their wors11ip; and to deliver his 
second son l\Ianucl as the hostage of his faidl. For th
se con- 
descensions he requires a prompt SUCCÐl' of fift
en gaITeys, 
with five hundred men at arms, and a thousand archers, to 

erve against his Christian and l\IussuÌman enClniei;. Palæolo- 
gus engages to inlpose on his .clergy and people the same 
spiritual yoke; but as the resistance of the Greeks Dlight be 
justly foreseen, he adopts the two effectual methods of con'up- 
tion and eòucation. 'TIle legate was empowered to distribute 
the vacant benefices among the ecclesiastics who should sub- 
scribe the creed of the Vaticnn: three schoo1s ,vere instituted 
to instruct the youth of Constantinople in the language and 
doctrine of the Latins; and the name of Andronicus, the heir 
of the empire, was enrolled as the first student. Should he fail 
in the measures of persuasion or force, PaIæologus declares 
hilnself unworthy to reign; transferred to the pope all rega1 
and paternal authority; and invests Innocent with fun power 
to regulate the fan1ily, the government, and the nmrriage, of 
}1Ís son and successor. But this treaty was neither executed 
nor published: the, Roman gaIIeys were as vain and imagi- 
nary as the subn1ission of the G}.eeks; and it was only by the 
secrecy that their sovereign escaped the dishonor of this fruit- 
less humiliation. 


1 See this irrnominious treaty in Fleury, (Hist. Ecc1és. p. 151-J ;4
) 
from RaYnald
8, who drew it from the Yatican archives. It WD.8 I\Clt 
worth the trouble of a pious forgery. 
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The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on his head; 

nd after the loss of Adrianople and Romania, he was enclosed 
n his capital, the vassal of the haughty .Amurath, with the 
miserable hope of being t
e last devoured by the savage. III 
this abject .state, Palæologus embraced the resolution of em- 
barking for Venice, and casting himself at the feet of tlw 
pupe: he was the first of the Byzantine princes who had ever 
visited the unkno\'v"n regions of the \Yest, yet in them alone 
he could seek consolation or relief; and with less violation of 
his dignity he might appear in the sacred college than at the 
Ottoman Porte. After a long absence, the Homan pontiffs 
were returning from Avignol1 to the banks of the 'ryber: 
Urban the Fiflh,s of a mild and virtuous character, encouraged 
or allowed the pilgrimage of the Greek prince; and, within 
the same year, enjoyed the glory of receiving in the Vatican 
the two Imperial shadows who represented the majesty of 
Constantine and Charlemagne. In this suppliant visit, the 
emperor of Constantinople, whose vanity was lost in his dis- 
tress, ga ,'e more than could be expected of el11pty sounds and 
formal submissions. A previous trial was imposed; and, in 
the presence of four cardinals, he acknowledged, as a true 
Catholic, the supremacy of the pope, and the double pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. After this purification, he was 
introduced to a public audicnce in the church of 81. Pcter: 
Urban, in the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his throne; 
tLe G I'eel\: monarch, after three genu Occtions, devoutly ki
sed 
the feet, the hands, anò at length the mouth, of the holy 
fathcr
 who celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him 
to. lead the bridle of his 'rHule, a"nd' treated him with a snmp- 
tuous banquet in the Vatican. 'Ihe entcrtaiument of Palæolo- 
gns was fricndly and honorable; yet some difl"(:>rencc ,vas 
observed between the emperors of the East and \Vest; 9 nor 
eould the fo1'111('r be entitlC'd to the rare privilege of ehanting 
the gospel in the rank of a deacon. 10 In favor of his prose- 


8 See the two first original Li
cs of Urban Y., (in 
Iuratori, Script. 
Herum ltalicarum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. ô2.'), 633,) (Iud the Eccle:-;iâstical 

\.nnals of 
pondanus, (tom. i. p. J73, A. D. 13(j9, No. ï,) and Hay- 
naldus, (Fleury, Hi
t. E 'clé
. +"'-Hll. xx. p. 

a, 224. ) Yet, from 
ome 
variations, I Ims
ect the papal writc13 of slightly lllagllilyiug the 
genufiE'ction
; of PalæoloL) U:5. 
9 Paullo minus quam si fuk,.
t Imperator Homanorum. Yet hi3 
titl
.?,f ImperatoI' Græcorum wa" no longer disputed, ('lit. L rban Y. 
V. 62.).) 
ltJ It was confined to the succ('
:f301's ùf Charlemagne', and to them 
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lyte, Urban strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king 
and the other powers of the \Vest; but he found them cold il 
the general cause, and active only in their domestic quarrels 
The .last hope of the emperor was in an English mercenary 
John I-Iawkwood,ll or Acuto, who, \vith a band of adventurers 
the "white brotherhood, had ravaged Italy from the Alps to 
Calabria; sold his services to the hostile states; and incurred 
a just excommunication by shooting his arrows against the 
papal residence. A special license ,-ras granted to negotiate 
with the outlaw, but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwood 
,vei'e unequal to the enterprise: and it was for the advantage, 
perhaps, of Palæologus to be disappointed of a succor, that 
111ust haye been costly, that could not be t:;tfectual, and \, hich 
Blight have been dangerous.J2 The disconsolate Greek 13 pre- 
pared for his return, but even his return was in1peded by a 
Inost ignominious obstacle. On his arrival at Venice, he had 
borrowed large sunlS at exorbitant usury; but his coffers were 
empty, his creditors were inlpatient, and his person was 
detained as the best security for the payn1ent. His eldest 
son, Andronicus, the regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly 


mly on Christma
-day. On all other festivals these Imperial deacons 
were content to serve the pope, as he said mass, with the book and 
the corporale. Yet the abbé de Sade generously thinks that the merits 
of Charles lYe might have entitled him, though not on the proper day, 
(A. D. 13GS, Xovcmbcr 1,) to the whole privilege. He seems to affix 
a ju:-;t value on thc priyilege and the man, (Vie de Petrarq
e, tom. iii. 
p. 73.5.) 
11 Through some Italian corruptions, the etymology of Falcone in 
bosco, (l\latteo Yillani, 1. xi. c. 79, in :DI uratori, tom. xv. p. 746,) sug- 
gests the English word llawkwood, the true name of our adventurous 
countryman, (Thomas "
alsinr;ham, Hi::;t. A.llglican. inter Scripto:res 
Camdeni. p. IS!.) After two-anù-twenty victories, and one defeat, 
he dieù, in 1394:, gencral of the :Florentines, and was buried ,yith such 
honors as the republic has not paicl to Dante or PCb"arch, (
Iuratori>> 
A.nnali d' Italia, tom. xii. p. 212-371.) 
12 This torrent of Engli8h (by birth or sçrviee) oyer flowed from 
France into Italy after the peace of Bretigny in. 1630. Yet the excla- 
mation of 
Iuratori (Annali, tom. xii. p. 197) is rather true than civil. 
" Ci mancaya aHcor questo, che dopo essere calpestrata 1'Italia cla 
tallti ma
nadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venissero fiu dall' Illghliterra 
nuovi cani a finire di cliyorarla. 
13 Chalcondylcs, 1. i. p. 25, 26. The Greek supposes his journey 
to the king of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the silenc:-e of 
the national historians. Nor am I much more inclined to believe, 
that Palæologus departocl fi'om Italy, valde bene con
olatus et con- 
tent us, (Yit. Urban V. p. G2:J.) 
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urged to exhaust every resource; and even by stripping the 
churches, to extricate his father from captivity and disgrace. 
But the unnatural youth \vas insensible of the disgrace, ancl 
secretly pleased with the captivity of the emperor: the state 
was poor., the clergy were obstinate; nor could some religious 
scruple be wanting to excuse the guilt of his indifference and 
delay.. Such undutiful neglect was severely reproved by the 
piety of his brother i\lanuel, who instantly sold or nlortgaged 
all that he possessed, em.barked for Venice, relieved his father, 
and pledged his own freedom to be responsible for the debt. 
On his return to Constantinople, the parent and king distin- 
guished his two sons \"ith suitable rewards; but the faith and 
manners of the slothful Palæologus had not been irnproved by 
his Roman pilgrin1age ; and his apostasy or conversion, devoid 
of any spiritual or ten1poral effects, was speedily forgotten by 
the Greeks and Latins.l 4 
Thirty years after the return of Paiæologus, his son and 
successor, lVlanuel, from a sinlilar motive, but on a larger 
scale, again visited the countl'ies of the 'Vest. III a preceding 
chaptcr I have related his treaty with Bajazet, the violation 
of that treaty, the si
ge or blockade of Constantinople, and 
the French succor under the command of the gallant Bouci- 
cauh. 15 By Ins ambassadors, Manuel had solicited the Latin 
powers; but it was thought that the presence of a distressed 
1110narch would draw tears anJ supplies from the hardest 
Barbarians; 16 and the marshal who advised the journey pre- 
pared the. reception of the Byzantine prince. The ]and was 
occupied by the Turks; but the navigation of Venice was 
safe and open: Italy received him as the first, or, at least, as 
the second, of the Christian princes; l\Ianuel was pitied as 
the champion and confessor of the faith; and the dignity of 
his behavior prevented that pity from sinking into contE'mpt. 
From Venice hc proceeded to Pad ULt and Pavia; and cycn 
the duke of l\1ilan, a secret ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and 
honorable conduct to the verge of his dominions.l 7 On the 


14 His l"eturn in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 2.3, 1373, 
(Ducange, :Fam. Byzant. p. 2-1:1,) leaves F10me intermediate æra for the 
conspiracy and punishment of Andronicus. 
I;; )lémoires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 3.3, 36. 
16 Hig journey into the 'west of Europe is slightly, and 1 believe 
reluctantly, lloticctl by Chalcondylcs {l. ii. c. ii-50) and Ducas, 
l c. 11.) 
17 ,::\luratori, Annali d' ltalia, tom. xii. p. 406. John Galeazzo was 
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confines of France 18 the royal officers undertook the care of 
]1is person, journey, and expenses; and two thousand of the 
richest citizens, in arms and on horseback, came forth to meet 
]
im as far as Charenton in the neighborhood of the capital. 
At the gates of Paris, he was 
aluted by the chancellor and 
the parliament; and Charles the Sixth, attended by his princes 
and nobles, welcomed his brother with a cordial embrace. 
The successor of Constantine was clothed in a robe of white 
,;ilk, and mounted on a milk-white steed, a circumstance, in 
the French ceremonial, of singular importance: the white 
color is considered as the syrnbol of sovereignty; and, in a 
late visit, the German enlperor, after a haughty demand and 
a peevish refusal, had been reduced to content himself with a 
black courser. l\lanuel was lodged in the Louvre: a succes- 
sion of fcasts and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and the 
chase, were ingeniously varied by the politeness of the French, 
to display their magnificence, and amuse his grief: he was 
indulged in the liberty of his chapc1; and the doctors of tIlo 
Sorbonne were astonished, and possibly scandalized, by the 
language, the rites, and the vestments, of his Greek clergy. 
But the slightest glance on the state -of the kingdOln must 
teach him to despair of any effectual assistance. The unfor- 
tunate Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, con- 
tinually relapsed into furious or stupid insanity: the reins of 
government were alternately seized by his brother and uncle, 
the dukes of Orleans' and Burgundy, whose factious competi- 
tion prepared the miscries of civil war. The former was a 
gay youth, dissolved in luxury and love: the latter was the 
father of John count of Keycrs, ,,,"ho ñad so lately been ran- 
somed from Turkish cap1Ïyity; and, if the fearless son was 
ardcnt to revenge his defeat, the more prudcnt Burgundy was 
content with the cost and pcriJ of the first experiment. lVhen 
J\Ianucl had satiated the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the 
patience, of the French, hc resolved on a visit to the adjacent 
island. In his progress from Dover, he was entcrtained at 


the fir;:;t and most powerful duke of :
\Iilan. His connection 'with 
l1ajazet is attested by Froissard; and he contributed to save and de- 
livf'r the l"rench captives of Nicopolis. 
18 For the reception of !\Ianuel at Pm-is, see Sponrlanus, (Annal. 
'Bccles. tom. i. p. 6ï6, 677, A. D. 1400, K o. õ,) who quotes Juvenal 
des Url:;ins, and the monk of St. Denys; and Villaret, (lIist. de 
France, tom. xii. p. 331-v34,) 'who quote::; nobody, according to the 
tast fashion of the l"rcnch writers. 
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Canterbury with due reverence by the prior and monks of St. 
.Austin; and, on Dlackheath, King Henry the Fourth, with the 
English court, saluted the Greek hero, (I copy our old historian,) 
who, during many days, was lodged and treated in London as 
emperor of the East. 1U But the state of England was still more 
adverse to the design of the holy war. In the same year
 
the hereditary s.overeign han been deposeù and murdered: 
the reigning prince was a successful usurper, whose ambition 
was punished by jealousy and remorse: nor could I-Ienry of 
Lancaster withdraw his person or forces from the defence of 
a throne incessantly shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. lIe 
pitied, he praised, he feasted, the emperor of Constantinople; 
but if the English monarch assumed the cross, it was only to 
appease his pëopJe, and perhaps his conscience, by the merit 
or semblance of this pious intentionJw S:1tisfied, however, 
with gifts and honors, l\lanueI returned to Faris; and, after a 
residence of two years in the \Vest, shaped his course through 
Germany and Italy, embarked at Yenice, and patiently ex- 
pected, in the l\Iorea, the moment of his ruin or deliverance. 
Yet he had escaped the ignominious necessity of offering his 
religion to public or private sale. The Latin church was dis- 
tracted by the" great schism; the kings, the nations, the uni- 
versities, of Europe were divided in their obedience between 
the popes of Rome nnd ..'lvignon ; and the emperor, anxious 
to conciliate the friendship of both parties, abstained from 
any correspondence with the indig('nt and nnpopular rivals. 
Jlis journey coincided with the year of the jubilee; but he 
passed tlu'ough Italy without desiring, or deserving, the plen- 
ary indulgence which 1tbolished the guilt or penance of the 
sins of the faithful. The Roman pope was offended by this 
ueglect; accused him of irreverence to an image of Christ; 


. 


19 A short note of )Ianucl in Eng1and is extracted by Dr. 110<1y 
fL'om a .:\18. at Lambeth, (de Gn
cis illustribus, p. 11,) C. P. Impera- 
tOI', diu variisque ot horrendis Pag-aaorum insultihuR coarctatu.., ut 
pro eisdem resistentiam triumphal em rerquireret, Anglorum Uegcm 
yi
itarc clecrcvit, &c. Hex (Hays "Ta13illghctm, p. 3131) nobili apl'aratÙ 
. . 
usccpit Cut dccuit) tantum Heroa, duxit(IUe IJondonias, et pCl 
multo') dics exhibuit 
ldrin....c, pro expen:.is ho
pitii <;ui salvcns, ('t cum 
respicicns tanto fasti
il) donath-is. lIe rcpe.\.ts the same in his U poclig 
mn Neustriæ, (p. ;J.j,j.) 
20 Shakspeare begins and en(h the play of Hen.ry IV. with tha+ 
prince's vow of a cru:jaùc, and hi:; belief that he should clie in J (-ru- 
salem. 
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and exhorted the princes of Italy to reject and abandon the 
obstinate schismatic. 21 
buring the period of the crusades, the Greeks beheld with 
astonishment and terror the perpetual stream of emigration 
that flo\ved, and continued to flow, fron1 the unknown clinlate
 
of their 'Vest. 'fhe visits of their last emperors removed the 
veil of separation, and they disclosed to their eyes the pow- 
erful nations of Europe, whom they no longer presumed to 
brand with the nmTle of Barbarians. The observations of 
.Manuel, and his Blore inquisitive followers, have been pre- 
served by a Byzantine historian of the times: 22 his scattered 
ideas I shall collect and abridge; and it may be anlusing 
enough, perhaps instructive, to contemplate the rude pictures 
of Germany, France, and England, whose .anaient and nloù- 
ern state are so familiar to our rninds. 1. GERl\IAKY (says the 
Greek Chalcondyles) is of ample latitude frOlTl Vienna to the 
ocean; and it s.tretches (a strange geography) from Prague 
In Bohemia to the River Tartessus, and the Pyrenæan :l\1oun- 
tains.23 The soil, except in figs and olives, is sufficiently 
fruitful; the air is salubrious; the bodies of the natives fI re 
robus't and healthy; and these cold regions are seldom visited 
witq the calamities of pestilence, or earthquakes. After the 
Scythians or Tartars, the Germans are the most numerous of 
nations: they are brave and p:,ttient; and were they united 
under a single head, their force would be irresistible. By the 


21 This fact is preserved in the Historia Politica, A. D. 1391-1478, 
published by :\lartin Crusius, (Turço Græcia, p. 1--43.) The image 
of Chrbt, which the Greek emperor refused to worship, was proba- 
Lly a work of scul11ture. 
22 The Greek and Turkish history of Laoniclls Chalcondyles ends 
with the winter of 1463; and the abrupt conclusion seems to mark, 
that he laid do'wn his pen ill the same year. "r e know that he was 
an Athenian, and that some contemporaries of the same name COll- 
tributed to the revival of the Greek language in Italy. TIut in his 
numerous digressions, the modest historian has never introduced him- 
Relf; and his editor Leunclavius, as 'well as Fabricius, (J3ibliot. Græc. 
tom. yi. p.474,) seems ignorant of his life and character. :For his 
descriptiolls'of Germany, France, and Engla
d, see 1. ii. p. 3G, 37, 44: 
-ÕO. 
23 I shall not animadvert on the geographical errors of Chalcondy- 
les. In this instance, he perhaps followed, and mistook, Herodotus, 
(1. ii. c. 33,) whose text may be explained, (Herodote de Larcher
 
tom. ii. p. 219, 220,) or whose ignorance may be excused. Had the
e 
modern Grecks neyer read Strabo, or an)- of their lesser geograpbers ? 
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gift of the pope, they have acquired the privilege of choosing 
the Roman emperor; 24 nor is any people n101'e devoutlyat- 
tached to the faith and obedience of the Latin patriarch. The 
greatest part of the country is divided among the princes and 
prelates; but Strasburg, Cologne, I-Iamburgh, and more than 
two hundred free cities, are governed by sage and equal laws, 
according to the will, and for the advantage, of the whole 
community. The use of duels
 or single combats on foot, 
prevails anlong thelU in peace and war: their industry excels 
ill all the mechanic arts; and the Germans may boast of the 
invention of gunpowder and cannon, which is now diffused 
over the greatest part of the world. II. The kingdom of 
FRANCE is spread above fifteen or twenty days' journey from 
Germany to Spain, and from the Alps to the British Ocean; 
containin
 many flourishing cities, and among these Paris, the 
scat of the king, which surpasses the rest in riches and luxury. 
Many princes and lords alternately wait in his palace, and 
ackno\\'!eùge him as their sovereign: the most powerful are 
the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy; of whom the latter 
possesses the wealthy province of Flanders, whose harbors. 
are frequented by the ships and merchants of our own, and 
the more remote, seas. The French are an ancient and 
opulent people; and their language and manners, though 
somewhat different, are not dissimilar fr.m those of the Ital- 
ians. Vain of the Imperi
l dignity of Charlen1agne, of their 
victories over the Saracens, and of the exploits of their heroes, 
Oliver and Rowland,
.J tneyesteem themselves the first of the 
wcstern nations; but this fuolish arrogance has b
en recently 
humblcd by the unfortunate events of their wars against the 
English, the inhabitants of the British island. III. BRITAIN, in 
the ocean, and opposite to the shores of Flanders, may be COll- 
sidered either as one, or as three islands; but the whole is united 


. 


24 A citizen of new Rome, while new Home survived, would ha,'o 
scorned to dignify the German <PI::; with the titles of Ra(JÚ..EV
 or 
.A,'rnxr)
TCJJl) < Powaí.wJ': but all pride was extinct in the bosom of 
Chalc
ndyÌes; a
1d he describes the Byzantine princ(', and his suhject, 
by the proper, though humble, names of "E;')"'jJ.E
 and nual;'Æú
 < Eì.)..,;- 
J'WJ'. 
2.) 1\lost of the olù romances were translated in the xivth century 
into French prose, and soon Lecam(' the favorite amuscmcnt of the 
knights and ladies in thc court of Charles YI. If a Greek Lclievecl 
in the cxploits of Howlaml and Oliver, he may surely be cxC'u:-:ed, 
since the monks of 
t. Denys, the national historians, have inserted 
the fables of Archbishop Turpin in their Chronicles of France. 
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by a comnlon interest, by the sanle manners, and by a simila:t 
government. The rneasure of its circumference is five thou- 
sand stadia: the land is overspread with towns and villages: 
though destitute of wine, and not abounding in fruit-trccs, it is 
fertile in wheat and barley; in honey and wool; and lnnch 
cloth is manufactured by the inhabitants. In populousness 
and power, in riches and luxury, London,26 the metropolis 
of the isle, may claim" a preëminence over all the cities of 
the \Yest. It is situate on the Thames, a broad and rapid 
river, which at the distance of thirty rniles falls into the Gallic 
Sea; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords a safe 
entrance and departure to the vessels of commercc. The 
king is the head of a powerful and turbulent aristocracy: his 
principal vassals hold their estates by a free and unalterable 
tenul'e; and the la\vs define the limits of his authority and 
their obedience. The kingdon1 has been often afflicted by 
foreign conquest and domestic sedition; but the l1htiyeS are 
bold and hardy, renowned in anTIS and victorions in war. 
'fhe fonTI of their shields or targets is derived from the 1tal- 
. ians, that of their swords from the Greeks; the llse of the 
long bow is the peculiar and decisive advantage of the Eng 
lish. Their language bears no affinity to the idioms of the 
Continent: in the habits of dOlTIestic life, they are not easily 
distinguished frOlìl their neighbors of France: but the mos. 
singular circumstance of their manners is their disregarrl of 
conjugal honor and of female chastity. In their mutual visits, 
as the first act of hospitality, the guest is welcomed in the 
embraces of their wives and daughters: among friends they 
are lent ['tnd borro'f\'cd without shame; nor are the islanders 
offended at this strange commerce, and its inevitable conse- 
quences.:'!7 Informed as ,ve are of the customs of Old Eng- 


26 AUJåín;. . . . ('É T
 i7i}.u; ål'I'(
,Uf' Tf 7Tt,!uJX ll v rr a Tf;-'J' i1' f
 J'.':(j
 flil!T!/ 
7HUlr;-n' .-'Üi.ft'J)', ìJi.,"lw Tf y.ui T
 ui.Î.'j f1:('url.loJ ir! 1I,:åHII(vC: rr;j1' 7T1I1/t; foni!!(J.v 
i.fl.1I/,..,i'I.. Even 
ince the' timé of }'-'iLzstephen', (the xiith century,) 
LOiHlon appear
 to have l1uÜutained this prcëminel1('e of wealth ana 
magnitude; and her gradual increase has, at least, kept pace with 
the gensral improvement of Em"or e . 
27 If the doul>le sen
e of the verb K I' UI (osculor, and in utero gero) 
be equivocal, the context and piouo;; horror of Chalcondyles call1cav
 
no doubt of his meaning and mistake, (p. 4!J.) · 


.. I can discoycr no " pious horror" in the plain manner În "hich Chal- 
condyles relates this strange usag<<:>. He says, oMi alux"vrJ v Tuvrð tp{rr;t 
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land, and assured of the virtue of our nlothers, we may smile 
at the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, who 
must have confounded a modest salute 28 with a criminal em.. 
brace. But his credulity and injustice m
y teach an impor- 
tant lesson; to distrust the accounts of foreign and retllote 
nations, and to suspend our belief of every tale that de\"ia
es 
from the laws of nature and the cha-m.cter of man. 29 
After his return, and the victory of Timour, !tlanuel reigned 
many years in prosperity and peace. As long as the sons of 
Bajazet solicited his friendship and spared his dominions, he 
was satisfied with the national.religion; and his leisure was 
employed in composing twenty theological dialogues for its 
defence. The appearance of the Byzantine ambassadors at 
the council of Constance,30 announces the restoration of the 
'furkish power, as well as of the Latin church: the conquest 
of the sultans, l\lahol11et and Amurath, rcconcileLl the em- 
peror to the V 
tican; and the siege of Constantinople almost 
tempted him to acquiesce in the double procession of the 
Holy Ghost. 'V hen )lartin the Fifth ascended withont a rival 
the chait' of 81. Peter, a friendly intercourse of letters and 
embassies was revived between the East and 'Vest. An1- 
bition on one side, and distress OIf the other, dictated the 
same decent language of charity and peace : the artful 
Grf'ek expressed a desire of marrying his six sons to Italian 
princesses; and the Roman, not less artfúl, de
patched the 
daughter of the D1arquis of I\Iontferrat, with a. company of 


29 Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrclino) has a pretty passage on the 
Engli:-;h fashion of kissing strangers on thcir arrival anrl departure, 
from whcncc, howevcr, he draws no scandalou
 inferences. 
29 Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives 
among the old Britons, as it i", suppo
cd by Cæsar and Dion, (Dioll 
Cassiu
, 1. lxii. tom. ii. p. lOOï,) with Rcimar's judicious annotation. 
Th
 
lrreoy of Otaheite, so certain at first, is become 1('8s visible and 
scandalous, in proportion us WC ha vc studied the manners of that 
gentle and amorous people. 
30 Rce Lenfant, IIist. <Iu Cone-ile de Con
tancc, tom. ii. p. 576; and 
for the ecdeF;iastical history of the timcR, the ..:\nnaI8 of Spondanus, 
the Bibliothèque of Dupin, tom. xii., and xxi"t and xxiid volumcs of 
the History, or rather the Continuation, of :FI
ury. 


InuTo;ç Ku{aOaL Tnç rt YUJ1alKtlç avrwil ,wi Ttìç ÐvyaTÍpnç; yet th('se arc cxprC's- 
sions beyond what would be used, if the ambiguous worù Ku{aÐuL were taken 
in its more innocent sense. Nor can the phrase r.ap{xol'TaL rtÌç laurwv 
)'uvn;lCuç iI. rUlç l;rLTrJ(.ÛoH; "ell bear a less coarse intcrprC'tation. Gibbon i
 
I'robably r
ght as tù the origin of this extraordinary mistake. - ::\1. 
26* 
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noble virgins, to soften, by their charms, the obstinacy of the 
schismatics. Yet under this 111ask of zeal, a discernin cr eye 
l? . 
will perceive that all was hollow and insincere in the court 
and church of Constantinople. According to the vicissitudes 
of danger and repose, the emperor advanced or retreated; 
alternately instructed and disavowed his nÜnisters; and es- 
caped from an importunate pressure by urging the duty of 
in'luiry, the obligation of collecting the sense of his patriarchs 
and bishops, and the impossibility of con\ ening then1 at a time 
when the Turkish arms were at the gates of his capital. 
FrOlìl a review of the public transactions it will appear that 
the Greeks insisted on three s\!ccessiye measures, a succor, a 
council, and a final reunion, while the Latins eluded the 
second, and only pro111ised the first, as a consequential and 
voluntary reward of the third. But we have an opportunity 
of unfolùing the nlost secret intentions of 
lanuel, as he ex- 
plained them in a private cOIlversation without artifice or 
disguise. In his òeclining age, the emperor had associated 
John Palæologus, the second of the name, and the eldest of 
his sons, on whom he devolved the greatest part of the 
authority m}(] weight of governn1ent. One day, in the pres- 
ence only of the histori
n Phranza,31 his favorite chamber- 
lain, he opened to his colleague and successor the true 
principle of his negotiations \\ ith the pope. 32 "Our last 
resource," said I\lanuel, against the Turks, "is their fear of 
our union with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the 'Yest, 
who may ann for our relief and for their destruction. As 


:11 From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, ,,"as em- 
ployed in the service of the state and palace; and Hallckius (de Script. 
BYLant. P. i. c. 40) has collected hi.3 life from his own writings. He 
"as no more than four-and-twcnty years of age at the death of 
)Ianucl, .who recommcnded him in the strongest tenus to his successor: 
Imprimis vero hUDc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui ministravit mihi 
fidcliter et dilig
'nter, (Phranzcs, 1. ü. c. i.) Yet. the empcror John 
was cold, and he preferred the service of the despots of l>eloponnes us . 
32 See Phranzes, 1. Ü. c. 13. 'Yhilc so many manuscripts of the 
Grcek original are extant in the libraries of Rome, 
lilan, the Escu- 
rial, &c., it is a mattcr of shame and reproach, that we should Ðe 
reduced to the J.atil1 ycrsion, or abstract. of Jamcs Pontallus, (ad 
calc em Theophylact, Simocattæ: Ingolstadt, 160-1,) so deficient ill 
accuracy and elegance, l}
abric. Bibliot. Gncc. tom. ,'i. p. 615-6
0.). 


. The Greek text of Phranzes was edited by}'. C. Altpr, Yindobona>, 
1796. It has been Ie-edited by Bekker for the new editioR of the B)aan- 
linl's, Bonn I 1338. - )1. 
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often as you are threatened by the miscreants, present this 
danger before their eyes. Propose a council; consult on the 
means; but ever delay and avoid the convocation of an assenl- 
bly, which cannot tend either to our spiritual or temporal 
emolument. The Latins are proud; the Greeks are obsti. 
nate; neither party will recede or retract; and the attempt 
of a perfect union will confirm the schism, alienate the 
churches, and leave us, without hope or defence, at the Inercy 
of the Barbarians." Impatient of this salutary lesson, the 
royal youth arose from his seat, and departed in silence; and 
the wise monarch (continued Phranza) casting his eyes on me, 
thus resumed his discourse: ""1\Jy son deen1s himself a great 
and heroic prince; but, alas! our Iniserable age does not 
arloI'd scope for heroism or greatness. f-Iis daring spirit 
might have suited the happier times of our ancestors; but the 
present state requires not an emperor, but a cautious stew-ard 
of the last relics of our fortunes. 'Yell do I remember tho 
lofty expectations which he built on our alliance \vith I\Iusta- 
pha; and much do I fear, that his rash courage will urge the 
ruin of our house, and that even religion may precipitate our 
downfal1." Yet the experience and authority of 
Ianucl 
preserved the peace, and eluded the council; tilJ, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, and in the habit of a monk, he 
terminated his career, dividing his precious Inovables among 
his children and the poor, his physicians and his favorite 
servants. Of his six sons,33 A.ndronicu
 the Second wa
 
invested with the principality of Thessalonica, and died of a 
leprosy soon after the sale of that city to the Venetians and 
its final conquest by the Turks. Some fortunate incidents had 
restored Peloponnesus, or the jlorea, to the empire; and in 
his more prosperous days, :Manuel had fortified the narrow 
isthmus of six miles 34 with a stone wall and one hundred and 
fifty-three towers. The wall was overthrown by the fir::;t blast 
of the Ottomans; the fertile peninsula Inight have been suf- 
ficient for the four younger brothers, Theodore and Constan- 
tine, Demetrius and Thomas; but they wasted in domestic 


33 See Ducange, Faro. BYZRllt. p. 243-248. 
34 The exact measure of the Hcxamilion, from sea to sea, was 3800 
orgyiæ, or toisvS, of six Greek feet, (Phranze
, 1. i. c. 38,) which woulcJ 
prod\1
e a Greek milc, still smaller than that of ûGO French to is es , 
whieh is a

i
ned by D' Anville, a
 
til1 in use in TlUkcy. Fivc miles 
are commonly reckoned for the breadth of the isthmus. See th
 
Travels of ::5p.Oll, 'Vheeler, anù Chandler. 
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contests the remains of their strength; and the least success- 
ful of the rivals were reùuced to a life of dependence in the 
Byzantine palace. . 
The eldest of the sons of :Manuel, John Palæologus the 
Second, was acknowledged, after his father's death, as the 
sole emperor of the Greeks. He immediately proceeded to 
repudiate his wife, and to contract a new marriage with the 
princess of Trebizond : beauty was in his eyes the first quali- 
fication of an elnpress; and the c1ergy had yielded to his firn1 
assurance, that unless he might be indulged In a divorce, he 
would retire to a c1oister, and leave the throne to his brother 
Constantine. The first, and in tru
h the only 
 victory of Pa- 
(æologus, was over a Jew,3;) whom, after a long and learned 
dispute, he converted to the Christian faith; null this moment- 
ous conquest is carefully recorded in the history of the ti1l1CS. 
But he soon J'esumed the design of uniting the East and 
\V ('st; anel, regardless of his father's adyice, listened, as it 
.should seCln with sincerity, to the proposal of rneeting the 
pope in a general council beyond the Adriatic. This danger; 
ous project \vas encouraged by :l\Iartill the Fifth, and coldly 
entertained by his successor Eugellius, till, after a tedious 
negotiation, the emperor recei\Ted a summons from the Latin 
assembly of a new character, the independent prelates of 
Basil, whQ styled themselves the representatives and judges 
of the Catholic church. 
The Roman pontiff had fought and conquered in the cause 
of ecclesiastical freedom; but the victorious clergy were soon 
exposed to the tyranny of their deliverer; and his sacred 
:
haractcr was invulnerable to those arms \\, hich they found sc. 
keen and efl"ectual against the civil Dmgistratc. Their great 
charter, the right of election, was annihilatC'd by appeals, 
evaded by trusts or commendams, dis3ppoillted by reversion- 
ary grants, and suþerseded by previous anù arbitrary rcscrva, 
tions.:.J6 A public auction \vas instituted in the court of Rome. 


3á The first objection of the Jews is on" the death of Christ: if it 
were voluntary, Christ wns a suiciùe; which the emperor parries with 
a mystery. They then dispute on the conception of the Yirgin. the 
sense of the prophecies, &c., 
 PhranzcH, 1. ii. c. 12, a whole chapter.) 
3tJ In the treatise delle 
lateric Beíletieiarie of Fra 1)ao10, (in the ivth 
volume of the last. and be
t, edition of his works,) the papal system 
is deeply studied and frpcly described. Should Home and her religion 
Öe auuihilated, this golden volume may still survive, n philosOl)hical 
hi'5tory, and a salutary warning. 
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the cardinals and favorites were enriched with the spoils of 
nations; and every country might complain that the mo"t im- 
portant and valuable benefices were accumulated on the heads 
01' aliens and absentees. During their residence at .Avignou, 
the ambition of the popes subsided in the meaner passions of 
avarice 37 and luxury: they rigorously imposed on the clergy 
the tributes of first-fruits- and tenths; but they fi-cely to!, 'r lted 
the impunity of vice, disorder, and corruption. Thes
 man- 
ifold scandals were aggravated by thp great schism of the 
\Vest, which continued above fifty years. In the furious con- 
flicts of Rome and Avignon, the vices of the rivals were 
mutually exposed; and the it. precarious situation degraded 
their authority, relaxed their èiscipIine, and lllultiplied their 
wants and exactions. To heal the wounds, and restore the 
monarchy, of the church, the synods of Pi's:! and Constance 38 
were successively convened; but these great assclllblies. con- 
scious of their strength, resorved tö vinùicate the privileges 
of the Christian aristocracy. From a personal sentence 
against two pontiffs, whon1 they rejected, and a third, their 
acknowledged sovereign, whom they deposed, thë fathers of 
Constance proceeded to examine the nature and limits of the 
Roman supremacy; nor did they separate till they had estab- 
lished the authority, above the pope, of a general council. 
It was enacted, that, for the government and reformation of 
the church, such assemblies should be held at regular inter- 
vals; and that each synod, before its dissolution, should 
appoint the time and place of the subsequent meeting. By 
the influence of the court of Rome, the next convocation at 
Sienna was easily eluded; but the bold and vigorous proceed- 
jngs of the council of Basil:!!} had almost been fatal to the 


37.1>ope John LXII. (in 1334) left behind him, at _\vignon, eighteen 
millions of gold florins, and the value of geven miJliolls more in plate 
and jewels. See the Chronicle of John Yillani, (1. xi. c. 20, in }.Iuffl- 
tori's Collection, tom. xiii. p. ï6.5,) whose brother received the account 
ii.om the papal treasurers. A treasure of six or ein'ht millions sterliuO' 
.1. h . L) I:) 
m t.le Xlvt century IS enormous, and aJmo.:òt in crediLle. 
38 ..\.. }earuC'd and liberal Protestant, 
I. Lenfant, hus given a fair 
hi
tory of the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes 

!l quarto; Lut the last part is the most hasty and iml'erfcct, e"\:<:ept 
m the account of the troubles of Dohcmia. 
39 The original aet<; or minute," of the council of Easil are prc3eryed 
in the public library, in twelve y()lume
 in folio. Un il was a free 
city, conveniently situate on the Rhine, and guarded by tho arms of 
thf\ neighboring Hnd confederate Swis:.... In H.)
, the university Y...a
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reigning pontiff, Eugenius the Fourth. A just SusplClOn of 
his design prompted the fathers to hasten the promulgation 
of the first decree, that the representatives of the church- 
nlilitant on earth were invested with a divine and spiritual 
jurisdiction over all Christians, without excepting the pope; 
and that a general council could not be dissolved, prorogued 
or transferred, unless by their free deliberation and consent. 
On the notice that Eugenius had fulminated a bull for that 
purpose, they ventured to summon, to admonish, to threaten, 
to censure, the contumacious successor of St. Peter. AftC'r 
Inany delays, to allow time for repentance, they finally 
declared, that, unless he submitted within the tern1 of sixty 
days, he was suspended from the exercise of all temporal and 
ecclesiastical authority. And to mark their jurisdiction over 
the prince as well as the priest, they assumed the governrnent 
of A vignon, annulled the alienation of the sacred patrimony, 
and protected Rome from the imposition of new taxes. Their 
boldness was justified, not only by the general opinion of the 
clergy, but by the support and po.wer of the first monarchs 
of Christenöom : the emperor SigislTIond declared himself 
the servant and protector of the synod; Germany and France 
adhered to their cause; the duke of l\Iilan was the enemy of 
Eugenius; and he was driven froll1 the Vatican by an insur- 
rection of the R0111an people. Rejected at the same time by 
his temporal and spiritual subjects, submission was his only 
choice: by a most humil iating bull, the pope repealed his O\VIl 
act
, anrl ratified those of the council; incorporated his legates 
and cardinals with tnat venerable body; rmr1 SCC'Jllfd to rf>sign 
himself to the decrec
 of the supreme leglslature. Their 
fame pervaded the countries of the East: and it \\ as in thf'ir 
presence that Sigismond recei\Ted the an1bassadors of tlae 
'furkish sultan,40 who laid at his feet hvelve large vases, 
filled with robes of silk and pif'cCS of gold. '1'he fathers of 
Basil aspired to the glory of reducing the Greeks, as well 
as the Bohemians, within the pale of th(' church; and theil' 
deputies invited the emperor and patriarch of Constantinop1e 
to unite with an assclnbly wl1ich 'pos
ssed the confidence of 


bunded by Pope Pius 11., (.f"Eneas Sylviu
,) who haù been secretary 
to the council. But what i
 a council, or a university, to the presses 
of Froben and the studies of Erasmu,:; ? 
40 This Turkish embassy, attested only by Crantzius, is relateù ,
.ith 
some doubt by the annniist Spondanus, A. D. 1133, No. 25, tom. 1. p. 
824. 
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the \Vestern nations. Pa]æologus was not averse to the pro. 
posal; and his ambassadors we..re introduced with due honors 
into the Catholic senate. But the choice of the place ap- 
peared to be an insuperable obstacle, since he refused to pass 
the Alps, or the Sea of Sicily, and positively required that the 
synod should be adjourned to some convenient city in Italy, 
or at least on the Danube. The other articles of this treaty 
were more readily stipulated: it was agreed to defray the 
tt.avelling expenses of the emperor, with a train of seven hun... 
dred persons,41 to remIt an immediate SUIn of eight thousand 
ducats 42 for the accommodation of the Greek clergy; and in his 
absence to grant a supply of ten thousand ducats, with three 
hundred archers and S0111e galleys, for the protection of Con- 
stantinople. The city of Avignon advanced the funds for the 
preliminary expenses; and the embarkation was prepared at 
l\larseilles with some difficuJty and delay. 
In his dis.tress, the friendship of Palæologus was disputed 
by the ecclesiastical powers of the \V cst; but the dexterous 
activity of a nlonarch prevailed over the slow debates and in- 
flexible temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil continu. 
ally tended to circumscribe the despotism of the pope, and tQ 
erect a supreme and perpetual tribunal in the church. Eu- 
genius was impatient of the yoke; and the union of the 
Greeks might afford a decent pretence for translating a rebel- 
lious synod from the Rhine to the Po. The independence 
of the fathers was lost if they passed the Alps: Savoy ot' 
Avignon, to which they acceded \vith reluctance, were de. 
scribed at Constantinople as situate far beyond the pillars of 
Hercules; 43 the emperor and his clergy were apprehensive 


41 Syropulus, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks appear to haye ex', 
ceedcd the real numbers of the clergy and laity ,vhich afterwards 
attended the emperor and patriarch, but which are not clearly speci- 
fied by the great ecclesiarch. The 76,000 florins which they asked in 
this negotiation of the pope, (p. 9,) were more than they could hope 
or 'want. 
42 I use indifferently the words ducat andfiorin, which derive their 
names, the former from the dukes of 
Iilan, the latter from the repub- 
lic of Plorence. '1'hese goltl pieces, the first that were coined in Italy, 
perhaps in the Latin world, may be compared in weight and value to 
one third of the English guinea. 
4:1 At the end of the Latin version of rhranzes, we rear! a long 
Greek epistle or declamation of George of T
bizond, who advises the 
emperor to prefer Eugenius and Italy. lIe treats with contempt the 
schismatic assembly of Basil, the Barbarians of Gaul and Germany, 
who had conspired to transport the chair of St. l>eter beyond the 
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of the dangers of a long navigation; they were offended by 
a haughty declaration, that after suppressing the new heresy 
ûf the Bohemians, the council would soon eradicate the old 
heresy of the Greeks. 44 On the side of Eugenius, all was 
smooth, and yielding, and rcspcctfu
; and he invited the 
Byzantine monarch to heal by his presence the schism of the 
Latiu, as \';ell as of the Eastern, church. Ferrara, near the 
coast of the Adriatic, was proposed for their amicable inter- 
view; and with S0111e indulgence of forgery and theft, a sur- 
reptitious decree was procured, which transferred the synud, 
with its own consent, to that Italian city. Niue galleys were 
equipped for this service at Yenice, and in the Isle of Candia; 
their diligence anticipated the slowcr vesseb of Basil: the Ro- 
n1an admiral was commissioned to burn, sink, and destroy; 45 
and these priestly squ3.drons might have encountered each 
other in the same seas where Athens and Sparta had for- 
merly contended for the preëmincnce of glory. As
au1tcù 
by the irnportunity of the factions, \yho were ready to fight 
fur the possession of his person, Palæologus hesitated before 
he left his palace and country on a perilous experiment. His 
father's advice still dwelt on his Dlemorv; and reason must 
suggest, that since the Latins were diviùed among themselves, 
they could never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond dis- 
suaàed the unseasonable adventure; his advice was impartial, 
since he adhered to the council; and it was enforced by the 
strange belief, that the German Cæsar \vould nominate a 
Greek his heir and successor in the empire of the 'Vest. 4G 
Even the 'Turkish sultan was a counsellor who1)1 it Inight be 
unsafe to trust, but whom it was dangerous to offend. Amu- 
l'uth \vas unskilled in the disputes, but he was apprehensive 


Alps; Ot' L:ÐÀwI (says he) aE You: T;,1' ,Ll
TÙ aov (íI!J'oðú1l ?
(.t) '[(PJJ' 
 llQu.- 
ú.,do'J' (ì'T/'},(I))' Y.Ul :ffOÙ I'w',"f)WJJ t

Ë()VOI. 'Vas Constantinoplc unpro- 
vided witÍl a map? .. " 
4-10 Syropulus (p. 2G-31) attests his own indignation, and that of 
his eountrymcn; and the 11a"il deputies, who excused the I'ash 
Ücplaratioll, could ncither deny nor alter an act of the council. 
4;) C'ondolmipri, the pope's nephew and admiral, expre')sly declared, 
(;ll ;;O/CWOJ' í-'Xt,IJlU()
t 1/JV 11
-:lttr':l'tt 11UÃUlI:011 Uíl()tì ÙJ J dJfJ 1 . Tu Y.,iTfQi'U T1ìç 

l;J'('
'O;" y.uï"fl ðl ;',:BI/. y.ttruð{;.Jf), ;wi å;"uJ':(í
I' The na
Tal orders of the 
synod 'were If'
s }Jeremptory. and, till the hostile squadrons appOGred, 
Loth partie's tried to conceal their quarrel from the Greeks. 
46 Syropulu' mcntion
 the hopes of Palæologus, (p. 36,) and tho 
Jar.;t advice of Si
ismond, (p. 57.) At Corfu, the Greek empcror was 
informed of his friend's death; had he kno',...n it sooner, he woull1 
have returned home, (p. 7Ð.) 
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of the union, of the Christìan
 From his own treasures, b.e 
offered to relieve the wants of the Byzantine court; yet 
he declared with seeming rnagnanimity., that Constantinople 
should he secure and in\- iühüe., in the ahS42nce of her sov- 
eecig;n. 47 The resolu.tion of Palæoto
us was decided by the 
most splendid gifts and the most specious pt"om.ises: he wished 
to escap.e fGr a whi
e from a scene of danger and distress; 
and aftel' dism,issing 
 ith an amhigu.ûus answ-er the messen- 
gers of the cGunciJ, lle declared hiE: intelltion. of -en
barking in 
the Roman gaJleys.. Tb-e agc of the .patriarch Joseph was 
{nore susc.eptihle of fear than of hope; he trembled at the 
r>efils of the sea., and expressed his apprehensiC!\n., that his 
feeble voice, with thirty perhaps of his orthodcx brethren, 
would be (\ppres
ed in a fOi"eign land by the power and num- 
bcrs of a Latin synod.. He yi-dJed 10 the Il.oyal mandate, to 
the flattering assurance, that he would he heal'C! as the ora'Cle 
of nations, aad to the 
ecrct wish of learning from. hi-
 brother 
of dðe \\T.est, to deliver th
 clll
rch from the Y0ke of king
48 
The five crnss-bcarers, or dignitaries, of St. Suphia, were 
bound to attend his person 
 and one of these, the great (>.c... 
clesiarch or preacher, Sylv
stcr Syropulus;'
9 has composed a 
free aad curious history 
o of the j"o1se union.5 1 Of the clergy 


47 Phran7.cs himself, thourrh from. dHferent motives, was of the 
adviee of Amurath, (1. ii. c. ....13.) Utimnn ne synod.us ista unquam 
fuissct, si tantcs otfcnsiolles et dC'trimenta paritura. era.t. This Turkish 
cmba:,sy is likewise mentioned. by SYl'opulus, (p. 58;) and Amurath 
kept his word. He might threa.ten, (p. 12.5, 219,) but he never 
attacked, the city. 
<.S The reacler 
VJin smile at the simplicity with 'which he impa.rted 
these hopes. to his favorites: 'fu1uùn,v n),'/!!f)(rU!!í.w' oy'l;auJ' ìji..TZl
e ?Ltl 
ð,ù 'Cut ì llLtfW 
tÎ
1
H iiwaE
(Òfl(H 'ClIP ir.Ú'li aÍuJ ' âni, nì; ècJT.Ori$U(]lJ
 
(,(ìh<Jv ðL,vi.r:Íuç nUQ
t 'lOÙ ßU(J';.É(I)f, (p. 92.) Yet it would have been. 
difficult for him to have practiscll the lessons of Gregory VII. 
49 The Chri
tian name of Sylvester is borrowed from the Latin cal- 
enda.r. In modern Grcck, n:uvì.;)
, as 8. diminutiyc, is added to the 
end of words: nor can any reasoning of Cl'cyghton, the editor, excuse 
his changing into "'!llll'opulus, (Sguros, fuscus,) the Syropulus of lùs 
own manuscript, whose Hanle is subscribed wit}l his own hand in the 
ncts of the council of Florcnce. \Vhy might not the author be of 
Syrian cxtraction ? 
.ñr From the conclusion of the history, I shoulù fix the date to the 
year 114J-, f Jur ycnrs after the 
ynod, 'when-the great ecclcsiarch had 
abd:.eatec1 his oiiL'c, (!'cctiß xii. p. 330-350.) His passions wcre 
cooled by timc and retirement; and, although Syropulus is often par- 
tial, 
e is E.e,cr inrelv.perate. 
III Vera hist(}ria 'l<,nionis non. 'Ver
 intel. Græcos et Latino8
 (HafJø 
\rOJ... VI. 
7 
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tnat rductantly obeyed the summons of the emperor and tbe 
patriarch, submission was the first duty, and patience the 
most useful virtue. In a chosen list of twenty bishops, we 
discover the rnetropa}itan titles of flera-cleæ and Cyzicns, 
Nice and Nicomedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the per- 
sOnalllleI.it of l\lark and Bessarion, who, in the confidence of 
their learning and eloquence, were promoted to the episcopal 
rank. Some monks and philosophers were nan1ed to display 
the science and sanctity of the Greek church; and the ser.. 
vice of the choir was performed by a select band of singers 
and musicians. The patriarchs of AJexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, appeared by their genuine or fictitious deputies; 
the prÜnate of Russia represented a national church, and the 
Greeks Dlight contend with tho Latins in the extent of their 
spiritual empire. The precious vases of St. Sophia were 
exposed to the winds and waves, that the patriarch n1Íght 
officiate with beconling splendor: whatcyo}' gold the emperor 
could procure, was expended in the massy OrnanlE'nts of his 
bed and chal'iot; 52 and while they affected to maintain the 
prosperity of their ancient fortune, thoy quarrelled for the 
division of fifteen thousand ducats, the first alms of the Ro- 
ITIan pontif1: After the necessary preparations, John Palæ- 
ologus, with a numerous train, accompanied by his brother 
Demetrius, and the Dl0st respectable persons of the church 
and state, embarked in eight vessels with saìls and oars, 
which stcf'red through the Turkish Straits of Gallipoli to the 
Archipelago, the 1\lo1'ca, and the Adriatic Gulf.53 
Aftel' a teòious and troublesome navigation of seventy-scven 


Comitis, 1660, in folio,) was first publi:;;hecl with a loose and floriel 
version, by Robert Creyghton, chaplain to Charles II. in hi:; exile. 
'rhe zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, for the lJPp;inning 
of the original is wanting. I::;yropulus may be ranked with the best 
of the Byzantine writer,
 for the merit of his narration, åud even of 
his style; but he i<; excluded from the orthodox collections of the 
cuunclls. 
:>2 Syropulus (p. 63) simply expresses his intention [.r' Ot:íC.') nO!-L- 
.nU('''' È)" ) IT
Å.()lç !IEyùÇ ßa(JI;'I!,
ç 7tU
 iy.E1 J'(;-IJ' J'O,lI i.
IIIT() ; and the Latin 
of Creyghton may afford a spceimen of his florid paraphrase. Ut 
pompâ eircumductus noster ImperatoI' Italiæ populis aliquid deauratus 
Jupiter crec1eretur, aut Cræsus ex. opulenta Lydia. 
53 Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will 
observe that the navigation of the Greeks from Constantinople to 
Venice and Fenara is contained in the ÎYth section, (p. 67-100,) and 
that the historian has the uncommon taler1t of placi'1g ('ueh 8('
m: be. 
fore the remlol" s eye. 
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days, this religious squadron cast anchor before Venice; and 
their reception proclaimed the joy and magnificence of that 
powerfull'epublic. In the command of the world, the modest 
Augustus had 'never claimed such honors from his subjects 
as were paid to his feeble successor by an independent state. 
Seated on the poop on a lofty throll ., he received the visit, 
or, in the Greek style, the adoration of the dogc and sena- 
to 1'8.5.,1 They sail.ed iu the Bucentaur, which was accompa- 
nied by ty.-elve stately gaIteys: the sea was Ç>verspread with 
innumeri.tble gondolas of pomp and p
ea!'mi"e; the air resound- 
ed with music and acclamations; the m:1rinc
s, and even the 
,'essels, were dressed in silk and gold; and in all the elnblems 
antI p
geants, the Roman eagles were bleIiùcd v.rÏth the lions 
of St. l\fark. The triumphal proees
i(Jn, ascending the great 
-canal, pass('(l under the bridge of the Ri,.tlto; and the Eastern 
strangers gazed with admiratioll on th palaces, the churches, 
and the populousness of a city, tlì"t 'ms to float on the 
bosom of the waves..J5 They sigh. .rl ) 1, 
hold the spoils and 
trophies with which it had been d"co:' Hed after the sack of 
Coastantinople. ..After a hospitah. (' :,t
inment of fifteerl 
days, Palæologns pursl;le,--l his journé
. b) lanù and water from 
Venice to Feuara; and on this occa
ion the pride of the 
Vatican was tempered b
 policy to ill t ];t1ge the ancient di
nity 
of the emperor of the East. lIe made hi
 entry on a black 
horse; but a. milk-white s
ed, wb. trappings wpre em- 
broidered with gvlJen eaglc
, was Ie 1 before him; aud the 
canopy was borne over hi03 he..:ù by the princes of Este, the 
sons or kinsmen of Nicholas, marquis ot the city, and a sov- 
ereign more pO\F'rful than him
-clf.'- j Palæologus did not 
alight till he reached the bottom of the staircase: the pope 


51 At the tirne 0':: the 
yno-l, Pluanz(' w. ill Pcloponne:;u
: but he 
receiye(l from the de "jot Df'11letrius a f,ithtul account of the honorable 
reception of the emperm' anù patriarch bnth é u Y cnice and Ferrara, 
(Dux. . . . serlentem Impcratorcm ({ - ,-f,) w:Üch arc more slightly 
mentioned by the La
ins, (1. ii. c. 14, 16, 1 .) 
'>0' The astonishment of a Greek prince 
.d a French nmbassador, 
()Iémoires de Philippe dp C')miJl('s, 1. vii. c. 18,) at, the sight of Y cuire, 
abunùantly provcs, that in the xvth r-ntn-"y it was thf' 1Ìl'"t and most 
splendid of thc Christian citie.,. }'or thc ...peils of Constantinople at 
y ellicp, 
ee SyrolJulll:-', (p. 
7.) 

6 
icholas III. of E ;te rciJned fon'1-ci
ht yC'ars, (A. D. 1303- 
1141,) and was lord of :Ferrara, 
lodLlla, Hc" 2;io, l")anna, Itovig0, and 
Conun
hio. Spr- }i:i I,itc in 
11.ratori, (.\r:.tie:Üt.\ Ð;tC'n
e, tom. ii. p. 
1.59-201.) 
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advanced to the door of the apartment; reîused his profierea 
genuflection; and, after a paternal embrace, conducted the 
emperor to a 
eat on his left hand. Nor would the patriarch 
descend from his galley, till a CerPl110ny, almost equal, had 
been stipulated betwcen the bishops of Rome and Constanti- 
nople. The lattçr was salu1ed by his brother \\lith a kiss of 
union and charity; nor would any of the Ureck ecclesiastics 
suhmit to kis::; the feet of the \Vestern primíJte. On the opell
 
ing of the synod, the plaee of honor in the centre was claimed 
by the temporal an:d ecclesiastical chiefs; and it was only by 
alleging that l1is predecc
sors had not assisted in person at 
Nice or Chalcedon, that Eugcnills could evade the ancient 
precC'dcnt
 of Constantine and l\Iarcihn. Aftcr lllucll debate, 
it was agreed that the right and left sides of the church should 
he occupied by the two nations; that the so1itary chair of St. 
Peter should be raised the first of the Latin line; and that 
the throne of the Grec.k emperor, at the head of his clergy, 
should be equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant 
scat of the emperor of the \Vest. j7 
But 3.S soon a:-; festivity and form had given place to a l110re 
serious treaty, the {i-reeks were dissatisfied with 1 heir journey, 
with tl'emselvcs, and with the .pope. The artful pencil of his 
emissaries had painted him in a prosperous state; at the head 
of the princes and prelates of Europe, obedient at his voice, 
to belipve and to arm. The thid appearance of the universal 
synod of Ferrara bf'trayed h1s weakness; and the Latins 
opened the fìrst ses<.;ion ,vith only five archbi
hops, eighteen 
bi
hops, and ten ahbots, the greatc
t part of whom were the 
snhje('
s or countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Except the 
duke cf Burgundy, nOlle of the potentates of the 'Yest con- 
descC''"ul r.d to appear in pC'rson, or by th('ir mnbassadors; nor 
was it possible to 
uppre

 the judicial acts of Basil against 
the d:gnity and person of Eugenius, which were finally con- 
clu.Jed by a new election. Under the
e circumstancf's, a truce 
or delay was nsked aild granted, till PaTæologns eould expf'ct 
fr01n tile consent of the Latins some temporal reward for an 


57 The I..atin yulgar "Was provoked to laughte-r at the strange clresse
 
of the Greek:;;, and (>:,;peeially the len
th of their garmentg, their. 
slt'eves, and their bcard:-;; nor \Va:; the CHll eror di
tinguished, execpt 
by the purple color, and his diadem or tinra with a je...n'l on the to l ), 
(Hody dc Græcis Illustribus, p. 31.) Yet another spectator cor..fC:-iSt:8, 
that the Greek fashion wa-; piu grave e piu degna than the Italian, 
(\'
p
pasi.alJo. in Vito Eu
on. IV. i!! )Iuratori, tom. xxv. p. 2GI.) 
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unpopular union; and, after the first session, the public pro- 
ceedin
s w(
re adjolll:ned above six months. The C"mperor, 
with a chosen band of his favorites and .laili:aries, fixed his 
,'lmmer residence at a pl'easant, spacious monastery, six Iniles 
from Fprrara; forgot, in the pleasures of the ch3.se, the dis- 
tre
s of the church and state; and pC"rsisted in destroying the 
rrame, without listening to the .inst complaints of the marquis 

1' the hllsuandman.5 8 In the mean while, his unfortunate 
Greeks were e
poscd to all the miseries of exile and poverty; 
for the support of each stranger, a monthly allowance was 
assigner! of three or four gold florins; and although the entire 
sum dirl not amount to s
vcn hunrlred florins, a long arrear 
was repeatedly incurrcd by the indigence or policy of the 
Roman court.;-)9 They sighed for a speedy dcliv('rancp, but 
their escape was prevented by a triple chain: a passport frOlo 
tbpi.. superiors was required at thq gates of Ferrara; the gov. 
ernment of Venice had eng<lged to atTest and send back the 
fll
itives; and inevitable punishment await('d them at Con- 
stantinople; excommunication, fines, and a sentencp, which 
did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, that thcy should be 
stripped naked and publicly whippcd. òo It was only hy the 
al
el'ni1tive of hunger or dispute that the Greeks could be per- 
suaded to open thc first conference; und they yicldc,1 with 
extremc n
luctance to attcnd from Ferr
ua tu Fluff-nee the 
rear of a flying synod. This new translation was tiJ't: Jd hy 
inevitable necessity: the city was visited by the plagn('; the 
fidelity of the InlHqui
 might be suspected; the lucre-cnary 


,)8 For the emperor'" huntin'j, !';ee Syroyulus, (p. H
, 14:4, 101.) 
The pope had sent him eleven mi'ier:lble hack,.;; but he 1nught h 
strol1j and swift ho.3e that came from Uus3ia. The name of J dÛ:::al'irs 
may surprise; hut the name, rather than the institution, hall passed 
Í!.'om the Ottoman, to the Byzantine, court, and i::; often usel ill the 
last a
e of the empire. 
59 The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, that instead of pro
 
visions, money should be di.
tribllLCÙ, four fl.ll'ia<:; pCl' month to the 
lWrSOI1:i of h01l0rable rank, anrl three flrn'ills to their Seryallts, with an 
aJditioll of thirty more to the ('mperor, twenty-five to the p ttriarch, 
aad twenty to the prince, 01' <1('8.:.)ot, De.netrius. The payment of the 
fif-it month amounted to 691 Horin-., a 
um whi('h will not allow us to 
l"l'l'koll abO\"o :WO GrcekH of oyery condition, (Syropulu...;, p. 104, 1O.j.) 
On the :lOth Octoher, 14:18, there wa
 an arrear of four lIhmths; in 
Al)ril, 14:,9, of three; and of tiyC an...l a half in July, at thc timc of tho 
union, (p. 172, 2
.), 271.) 
tlO Syropulus (p. 111, 14
, 201, 221) deplores the imprisonment of 
tho Greeks, and the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 
27* 
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troops of the duke of l\1ilan were at the gates; and as t11ey 
orclTpicd Romagl
a, it was not without difiìculty and danger 
that the pope, the em pt'ror, and 
he bishop
, explore<l their 
way through the Ul1_'rL -'
1ted path,s 'of the Appnnine. tH 
Yet nil tbpse ob, Wpl'(
 surmollu4-ld by time and po}.. 
icy. The violelJcf' i..l.beïs of B;
sil rather promoted 
than in.im'ed the C,-1 E i;ellius; the ll:ltiOl}S of Europe 
abhorred the scl!i
llJ, w, <.1::-0\\ ned the election, of Felix the 
Fi[th
 who was su
c(' 
lvdy a duke of Savoy, a hermit, and 
':l pope; and the grp'lt princes \\"ere graclual.ly reclaimed by 
his competitor to a fuyorable neutr3lity and a firm attachment. 
The le
ates, ,\lith some rc
pectable It!Cmbers, deserted to 1he 
Roman army, which infJl1s i bly rose in l1unlbel's and reputa- 
tion; the council of TIa,;; I was r
dueed to thirty-nine bishops, 
and tlJ rce hundred uf the inferior clercr y ; 6'2 while the Latins 
. <:) 
of Florence could product' t1JC subscriptiuns ûf the pope him- 
self, eight cardinals, two p::ltriarchs, eight archbishop
, fifty- 
two bishops, and fol'ty-f1vc abbots, or chiefs of religious 
orders. After the labor of nine months, and the debates of 
twenty-five sessions, they atîa.ined the ath-antage and glory 
of the reunion of the Greeks. Four principal qucstions had 
been agitated l)('tween the two chllrche
; 1. The u
e of un- 
leavened bread in the commullion of Christ's bodv. 2. The 
nature of purgatory. 3. The supremacy of the p
11e. Ann, 
4. The single or double procession of the Holy Ghuf't. '1'1Ie 
callse of cither nation was mana
ed by tf'n theological cham- 
pions: the Latins Wf're supported by the inexhal1stib1e do. 
qncncc of Cardinal Ju1ian; and Marl
 of Ephesus and Bess a- 
riol1 of Nice were the bold and able leaders of the Greek 
forces. \\T e Hmy bestc,\V some praise on the progress of 
hun1an reason, by ob
u'\ ing that the first of these questions 
was now treated as an immaterial rite, which 111ight innocently 
vary with the fashion of the age and country. \Vith regard 


61 The wars of Italy urn most clearly represented in the xiiith yo!. 
of the .Annals of )IUl :. The schismatic Greek, Syropulus, (p. 
14.5,) appears to haye L .. r
'" 
d the fear and dÍsorder of the pope in 
his retreat from FCITal.. .Florenee, which i:-; proycd by tho acts to 
ha....e boen somewhat m 'decL.nt and deliberate. 
li2 Syropulus i
 pl( 1 t.) l'r .:kon seycn hundred prelates in the 
council of Basil. The L.uJr i; manifest, and]?erhaps voluntary. That 
extravagant number coulJ not bc supplied by (tll the ecclesiastics of 
every degrce who wcre IJrc:..ent at the council, nor by all the absent 
bishops of the 'V c,-jt, w
' 0, e'(pres5ly or tacitly, mi
ht adhcro to its 
dpcrccs. 
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to thc. second, both parties were agreed in the belief of an 
intermediate state of purgation for the venial sins of the faith- 
ful; and whether their .souls were purified by elemental fire 
was a doubtful point, which in a few years n1ight be conve- 
niently s<'ttled oa the spot by the disputants. rrhe claims of 
suprGmacy appeared of a rnorc weighty anù substantial kind; 
yet by the Orientals the Roman bishop had ever been 
respected as the first of the five patriarcþs; nor did they 
scruple to admit, that hi3 jllrisdiction should be exercised 
agreeably to the holy C(}l1ons ; a ,'ague allowance, which Illight 
be 
lefilled or elu{lcd by occasional convenience. rrhe pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghust from the Father alone, or frOln the 
Father and the Son
 was an article of faith which had sunk 
much dccper into the minds of n181
; anù in the sessions of 
Fcn.ant and Florence, the La.tin aùdition of .Jilioque was sub- 
diviù
d into two question
, whether it were legal, and whether 
it werc orthodox. Perhaps it may not be nccessary to boast 
on this suùject of Iny own impartial indifference; but I must 
think that the Greeks were strongly supported by the prohibi- 
tion of thc council of Chalcedon, against adding a
1Y article 
whatsocver to the creed of Nice, or rather of Constantinople. 63 
In earthly affairs, it is not easy to conceive how an assell1bly 
of lcgislators can bind their snccessors invested with powers 
C'.llw.1 to their own. But the dictates of inspiration 111Llst be 
true and unchangeable; nor should a private bishop, or a 
provincial synod, have presUlllcd to innovate agn.inst the judg- 
111ent of the Cathotic church. Ou the substance of the doc- 
trine, the controversy. was equal and endless: .reason is con- 
ÍOLll1ded by the procession of a. deity: the gospel, which lay 
on thc altar, was silcnt; the varion
 texts of the fathers 111ight 
be corrupted by fraud or entangled by sophistry; and the 
Grecks were icrnorant of the charactel's
 and writings of the 
o 
 
Latin saints.6 4 Of this at least wc Il1ay be sure, that neither 

ide could Le convinced by the 
rguments of their opponents. 
Prejudice Illay be enlightened by reason, and a superficial 



3 The Greeks, who di.;;liked the union, were unwilling to sally from 
t111S stron
 fortrcss, (p. 178, 193, 19.5, 20
, of Syropulus.) The shame 
of the Latins was aggravated hy thcir producing 1\n old 
rs. of the 
sccond council of Xice, withfilioÇ{ll8 ill the :Xiccne cl'ccd. A. palpablo 
forgery! (p. 173.) 
6-& r,Q.
 f)'W (said. an eminent Greek) óràv El'Ç 'J!
01' EìaÉ).öw .AU-rl1'()J. 
at! n!!o(f.wJ,(;j Tu'a Tl;)V Ëio!UrJE ÚY{(JIV, Ën U o1jðE i'J'(J)(lltW Tl1.'a, (Syroplùus. 
1).109.) Sec the I>cl'plexity of the Greeks, (p. 217,218, 252, 253,273.) 
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glance rrray be rectified by a clear" and more perfect view or 
an object adapted to our faculties. But the bishops and 
Inonks had l..een taug
t from' their infrincy tø n;peat a form 
of myste,rious words:' their nati04.ml and rei'sonal honor de- 
pendc-d on the repetition of the smn-e sounds; and their nar$ 
row 111inds. were hal
d'cncd and illflarn.cd by the acrimony of a 
public dispute. . 
While they" wer
 lost ill n doud of Jpst and darkness, the 
pope and 
rnpcror were des.irous ûf a seeming rnion, which 
could alone accornplish the purposes of their interview; and 
the obstinacy of pubEc dis.pute was softened by t1-}c arts of 
privnte and p
r::;onal negotiatiC'l1. The patriar
-ñ Joseph had 
sunk un.d
r the wt-ight of age and innnnities; his dying 
voice breathed the coun,sd.s- of charity and C0l1C01d
 and hi
 
vacant benefic
 might tmnpt the hopes of the amhitious 
clergy. The ready and active obedience of the archbishops. 
{)f Russia ac,d l'!icc, of Isidore and Ressarion, wns prom'pted 
and l-ecolrpensed by tlu
ir speedy pron1otion to the dignity of 
cardinals. Be&"
rion, in the first debates, had stood forth the 
most strenuous- and elcquent chan1-pion of the Greclt c-hurch ; 
and if the- apostate 7 the bastard, was Feprobated by his coun- 
try,65 he appears in ecclesiastical 3tory a rare exurgplc of a 
patrict who was rccorrlT18nded to court f:'lvor by loud opposi- 
tion and well-tirr-ed cornpliance. \Vitb the aid of }lÏs two 
spiritual C'oarlj
tors
 the elnperor applied his argurDents to the 
general situation and personal characters of the hishops, and 
each was- su.ccessively l110vcd by authority and cxan"1ple. 
Their- revenues WCl'e in the -hands of th
 Turks, their persons 
in those of the Latins: n.n episcopal trcasun
, three robes and 
forty dUC<lts
 was so en exhau
te<! : ßô the hopes of their retUrl"l 
still depended on the ships of VeniCD and the ah'P..s of Roroe ; 
and seen was thcit" }ndigence, that their an-ears, the paynlcnt 
of a debt, would be accepted as a favor, and migl11 operate 
as a bri.be.6 7 The danger and relief of Constantinople 
ight 


85 See the poH";e altercation of 
Iarc and n
ssarion in Syropulus
 (p. 
2.5i,) who never dis-.<;cmblcs the vices of his o.W11 party, and fairly 
praises the vil'tucs of the Latin3. 
66 For the povC1'ty of the Greek hishops,. see a T('marIiahle pa

ag;e 
()f Duc-as, (c. :n.) One had poss
..;sed., for his wholc prop
rty, three 
old gowns, &c. By tcaehin
 one-ancl-twenty years ill his mO)lnstery
 
Ees
aridn himself had collected forty gold ßorins; but of these, the 
archbishop had expcnded twenty-eight in his vp.ynge from PelolJon- 
nesus, and thc rcmainder at COI)f;t:lntinoplc, (Syropulus, p. 127.) 
117 Syropulus dcnies that thc Greeks received any monc}" before they 
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excuse some prudent and pious dissimulation; and it was 
JIlsintIaterl, that the obstinate heretics who should resist the 
con:-:ent of the East and \Vest would be abandoned in a h0S- 
tile land to the re"enge or justice of the Roman pontifi.68 
In the first private assemb!y of the Gre('ks, the formulary of 
union was approved by twenty-four, and rejècted by twelve, 
mCIllI.>Drs; but the fi,-e cross-bearers of St. S9phia, who as- 
pimd to represent the patriarch, were disqualified by ancient 
discipline; and their right of voting was tmnsfcrred to an 
o!JSí'luiolls train of monks, grammarians, and profane lay- 
men. The ,vill of the monarch Pl'oJuccd a false and servile 
unanimity, and no more than two patriots had courage to 
spe,lk their own sentimcnts and tho
e of their country. De- 
me'rius, the empcror
s br01her, retired to Venice, that he 
might not be witness of the union; aud .Mark of Ephesus, 
m,s aking perhaps his pride for his cOllscience
 discìaimed all 
c0mmu,1ion with the Latin heretics, and a,'o\Yf>ù himself the 
ch
u11pion and confessor of the orthodox creed. ö9 In the 
treaty between the two n
ttions, several forms of consent 
were proposcò, such as might satisfy the Latiils,: without dis- 
honoring tbe Greeks; nnci they weighed the scruples of 
words and s:vllab!cs, till the theological balance trembled with 
a slight preponderance in favor of the Vatican. It was 
agrf'cd (I must entreat the attention of the reader) that the 
Holy Uhost proceeds from the Father and the Son, as froln 
one principle and one substance; th..11 he proceed;;; by the' Sùn, 
bC'ing of the same nature and "ubstunce, and that he pI'(. 
eedd 
fnJln the F.lther and the Son, by one spiratioll and P Jduc- 
.ion. It is less difficult to understand the articles of the pre- 
iminary treaty; that the pope should defray all the expenses 
)f the Gr('nks in their return hOlne; that he should annually 
.11aintain two galleys and three hundred soldiers for the de- 


haJ subscribed the act of union, (p. 283:) yet he relatcs some sus- 
lJiei')u
 circumstances; and thcir bribcry and corruption are po:sitively 
a 
tinhc.l bv the hi:;torian Ducas. 
6:i The Grceks most piteou"ily expres,,; thcir own fcars of exile and 
peq ('tual sla,"cry, (Syrolml. p. 19G.;) anù they "\\ cre 
trongly moycd 
by the' ('ml'l'rnr.s thrcats, (p. 260.) . 
G:J I had for:;ot a'lOther popular and orthodox protester: a fa\ c_"ite 
hound, \\ ho usually lay quiet on the foot-eloth oÎ thc emperor's 
throne; but who barkecl mo
t furiously while the act of uniol1 wag 
reading, without b('in
 silenceù by the
 soothing or the lash\.. of the 
royal attcnclant

J (byrorul. p. 26,), 2G(),) 
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fence of Con;;;tantiaople; that all the ships yvhich tral1spo
 
-l .1 
pilgrims to Jerl1s"Jt'm should be obliged to tf '
.
h at that p,'l
 
thth as often as they were requi red, the pOpE r;hould fl1f-'1up. 
tcn galleys for a yenr, or twenty for six mOl")-',s; and th[lt hl 
should powerfully solicit the princes of Eu .
 1 e, if the ern 
peror had occasion for land forces. 
'I'he same year, ånd allll?st the same day, "t \ oc marke3 hi 
the deposition of Eugenius at Basil; and, at J 'i"Iencc, by 11:'- 
reunion of tÌìe Greeks and Latins. In the fr. Tmer synod 
(which he styled indeC'cl an assembly of d
rr( '\. ',) the pOP' 
was branded with the !
uilt of simony, pCl:iury, t)ìJ
\ l...1Y, heresy 
and schism; 70 and de
ìared to be incorrigibl{' it 
Îis vice
 
unworthy of any title, und incapable of holding \LV eccles
 
astical office. In the latter, he was revered a
 
.hC} \rue an< 
holy vicar of Christ, v:ho, after a separation of six Ihlndrc(1 
veal'S, had reconciled tLe Catholics of the East anJ 
v est in 

ne fold, and under one shepherd. The act of union wa
 
subscribed by the pope, the ëmperor, and the principal mem 
bel's of both chur
h -.
; even Ly those who, like Syropulus,7' 
had been drprived 01 thc rif;ht of voting. Two copies migl, 
have sufficed for tb. E ..st and \Vest; but Eugcnius v
-as no: 
sat
sficd, unless four allthentic auJ similar transcripts wen 
signed and attested as the 1l10nUlnents of his victory.72 On 2 
memorable day, the S1 th of July, the successors of St. Pete 
and Cons!antinc a
C
ll .cd their thrones: the two naîioil' 
assembled in the cathedral of Florence; their reprcsentativcs 
Cardinal Julian and Be al'ion archbishop of Nice, appeared il 
the pulpit, and, after reading ill their respective tongues the 


70 From the ori 6 inal I
i\"s of t.he Pope<ö, in 
luratorïs Collection, 
(tom. iii. p. ii. tom. xxv.,) the manncrs of Lugcnius IY. arpear to 
hayc bcen decent, ünd eyen excmrbry. His situation, expo:>ed to the 
world and to hi:::; enemie:;;, ,\-a; a restraint, and is a pledge. 
71 Syropulus, rL.:;her than subscribe, would have assisted, as the 
lea
t evil, at the ceremony uf the union. lIe was compelled to do 
Loth; and the great eccle
iarch poorly excu
c,=, his submission to the 
emperor, (p. 290-292.) 
7'l 
 one of these originrtl act!' of union can at present be produced. 
Of the ten 
IS
. that arc rÙ erveù, (five at Rome, and the remainder 
at Ftorencc, Bologna, Yelli';I
, l)ari
, and J.ondon,) nine have heen 
examine\.l by all aCf'urate criti
, pI. de Brequigny,) who condemns 
then" for the variety and ilupcrfcctions of the Greek signatures. Yet 
seve'-'\! of these may be esteemed as authentic copies. which ".ere 
ßt'.b
,"'ibed at :Florence, b"lorc (26th of August, 1.13g) the final sepa- 
1.atiov1, of the pope and emperor, plémoires de l' Académic des Ins cri l1- 
ti'Ju
 tom. xlüi. p. 
87 -311.) 
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act of union, they mutually clnbraced,-in the nalne and the 
presence of t
eir applauding brethren. The pope and hi\1 
ministers then officiated according to the Roman liturgy; t-p., 
creed was chanted with the addition of jilioque; the ac<:! 1):. 
escence of the Greeks was poorly excused ÌJy their ignoranl
 
of the harmonious, but inarticulate, sounds; 73 and the mop. 
scrupulous Latins refused any public celebration of the Byzan 
tine rite. Yet the emperor and his clergy were not totaH} 
unmindful of nationa] honor. The treaty was ratified by theil 
consent: it was tacitly agreed that no innovation should be 
attempted in their creed or ceremonies: they spared, and 
secretly respected, the generous firmness of l\lark of Ephesus; 
anù, Oll the decease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his 
successor, except in the cathedral of St. Sophia. In the dis- 
tribution of public and private rewards, the liberal pontiff 
exceeded their hopes and his promises: the Greeks, with less 
pomp and pride, returned by the same road of Ferrara and 
Venice; anù their recepiion at Constantinople was such as 
will be described in the following clmpter. 74 The success of 
the first trial encouraged Eugenius to repeat the same edify- 
ing scenes; and the deputies of the .A..rmenians, tire .Maronites, 
the Jacobites of Syria. and Egypt, the Nestol'ians and the 
.1Ethiopians, were successively introduced, to kiss the feet of 
the Roman pontiff, and to announce the obedience and the 
orthodoxy of the East. The::"
 Oriental embassies, unknown 
in countries which they presumed to represent,7'> diffused over 
the \Vest the fame of El1genius; and a clanlor was artfully 
propagated against the rcmn
nt of a schism in Switzerland 
and Savoy, which alone impeded the harmony of the Christian 
world. The vigor of opposition was succeed('d by the lassi- 
tude of despair: the council of Basil was silently dissolved; 
and Felix, renouncing the tiara, again withùrew to' the devout 
or delicious hermitage of Ripaille. 7ti A general peace was 


73 r'II.tllJ! J
 wç Ù()/:,tlOL iihxutìJ' cpcJJJaI, (Syropul. p. 29ï.) 
74 In their return, the Greeks conversed at Dologna with the am- 
bassaclors of England: and after some questions and Rnswers, these 
impartial strangers laughed at the pretended union of Florencc, (Sy- 
ropul. p. 307.) 
75 So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, arc thC5C reunions of the 
N cstorian:" J aeobites, &e., that I ha, c turned ov('r, without success, 
the TIibliothcca Orientalis of Assclllannns, a faithful slu.ye of the Vat- 
ican. 
76 Ripaille i'3 situate near Thouon in Savoy, on the southern side of 
the Lake of Geneva. It is 110W a Carthu3iall abbey; and .Mr. .\.cldison 
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sccured by rnutuaI acts of oblivion anù indemnity: an ideas 
of reformation subsiqed 1 th
 popes continued to exercise and 
abuse th
ir e
desiastieal ùespotism; nor has Rmne been 
since disturbe.d by th
 nJÌscbiefs of a contested elcction.7 7 
'Thc journeys of three e'1loperOrs were unavailing for their 
ternpornI, or pel
hap.s their spiritual, salvation; but they wer
 
productive of a beneficial consequence - the :reviva} of the 
Greek learning in haly, fforn wh
llce it wa
 propagated to the 
last nations of the \Vest and North. In their lowest servitude 
and deprcssion, the SUbjBcts of the Byzantine tIn'one were stiIJ 
po
esseù of a golden key that could unlo
h. the treasurcs of 
antiquity; ùf a lTIusical and pro1ific Jauguage, that gives a 
soul to the objects of scnse, and a. body to the abstra
tiDns of 
philosophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, anò even of 
the cupih
J, had been tralnph.
d unJel' foot, the various Em'ba- 
rians bad doubtless corrupted the fonn and substance of the 
national dialect; and ample glossaries have been composed J 
to interpret a IDuItitude of wonls, of .A.rabi
, Tur1iish, Sdavo- 
nian, Latin, ór French origin. 7ð But a pnrer idiom was 
spoken in the court and taught in tbe college; and the flour- 
ishing state of tIle language is described, and perhaps embel- 
lished, by a learned Italian,7o \vJ:lo, by a long residence and 


frravd5 into Italy,. vol. ii. p. 147, 1.J:8, of Basltervillc's edition of his 
'Works) has celebrated the place and th2 foundm'. ..I"Ellcas Sylvius, 
and the fathe:rs of Basil, applimd the austere life of the eluenl hermit; 
hut the :French and Italian proycrbs must unluckily atte3t the popular 
opinion of hi
 luxury. 
11 In this account of the councils of Basil, Pel'rara, and Flon.Jlce, I 
11ave consulted the orióinal ncts, "which fill the xviith and xviiith 
tomes of the edition of Venice, and are closed by the perspicuous, 
t
ough partial, histo:ry of Augustin Prtricius, an Italian of the xvth 
century. They arc digested and abridged by Dupin, tBibliothèque 
:Eccles. tom. xii.,.) and the continuator of Fleury, (tom. xxü,;) and 
the respect of th.e Ual1iean ehuI'ch for the acln
r3e pal.ti
s confincß 
their members to 
n awk...yanl moderation. 
7
 In the first attel\lpt, 
Ieur
ius collected 3600 Grrec.o- barbarous 
words, to "which, in a second edition, he subjoincd 1800 more; )'et 
.....hut plcnt00us glcanin!:;s did he leave to Portius, Duca1ige, F&brotti, 
the }3.o11andists, &c. ! (.l
'abric. l
ibliot. Græc. tom. x. r. 101, &c.) Some 
"Pcrsic y.onh may be found in Xenophon, and some Latin ones in l>lu- 
tarch; 3nd such is the inE'Yitable effect of war and commercc; hut 
the form and substance of the language were not affected by this slight 
allov. 
19- The life of Franc.-is Philelphus, a sophist, proud, rest]esCJ, and 
rapacious, hag b
en diligently composed by IÆTIcclot (
iémoircs de 
l'Académie des Inscri.ption
, tom. x. p. 691-751) and Tiraboselú, 
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no1)le marriage,80 was naturaIizcù at Constantinople about 
thirty years before the Turkish conquest. "The vulgar 
speech," says Philelphus,81 "has been depraved by the 
people, and infected by the multitude of strangers and mer- 

hallts, who every day flock to the city and .mingle with the 
inhabitants. It is from the disciples of snch a school that the 
Latin lanfTuafTe received the versions of Aristotle and Plato; 
ü ü 
so obscure in sense, and in spirit so poor. But the Greeks 
who have escaped the contagion, are those whom we follow; 
and they alone äre worthy of our imitation. In familiar dis- 
cour:-;e, they still 
peak the tongue of l\ristophanes and 
Euripides, of the' historians and philusophers of Athens; and 
-he style of thcir writings is still more elaborate and correct. 
The persons who, hy their birth and offices, are attached to 
\he Byzantine court, are those who Inain1ain, with the len.st 
:llloy, the ancient standard of elegance and purity; and the 
native gmces of language most cou:-:picuously shine arnong 
the noLle matrons, who are excluded from all intercourse with 
foreigners. \Vith foreigners do I say? They live retired and 
sequestered from the eyes of their fel!ow-citizcns. Seldom are 
they seen in the streets; and when they leave their houses, it 
is in the dusk of evcning, on visits to tlte churches and their 
nearest kindred. On these occasions, the V are on horseback, 
coycrerl with a veil, and encompa-ssed bÿ their parents, thcir 
husbands, or their servllnt
." tJJ 


(Istoria della Letteratnra Ita1iana, tom. vii. p. 282-201,) for the 1110<::t 
part from his own letters. IIi
 elaborate writings, and those of hi
 
contemporaries, are forgotten: but their Ïamiliar el}i:;tles ótill ùcscribe 
the men and the times. 
80 lIe married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, 
and the grau\.ld.aughter of 
Ltnuel Chrysobra..;. She was youn;;, 
IJcautiful, and wealthy; and her noble family was allied to the DOl'ia
 
of Genoa and the {'rnperors of Uonstantinople. 
!H (Jræ,'i quibus lingua depravata non sit. . . . ita loquuntur yulgo 
]1'lC etiam tempe
tate ut 
\..ri.;tophanes carniens, ant Euripides tra
icU'
. 
ut oratore5 omnes, ut historio.;raphi, ut philoSOì}hi . . . . . li tternti 
autem homines et <loctius et emeullatills . . . . Xam viri aulici Y!:te- 
rem sermonis dignitatem atque df'gnrÜialll retillebant in primi!"fl ue 
ip<:æ nobilcs mulieres; q uihus ('urn nullum ('
 ;et oTI1nino cum ,'il'i.i 
pcrc
rinis eommercium, mCl.US ille ae }'lUUS Ur::ccorum Rermo 
en'a- 
batur intact us, (Philelph. Epi9t. a.l ann. 1.151, arud'IIodium, p. hiS. 
1.8!).) lIe observes in another passa
e, Uxor illa 1'nea Theodora locu- 
bone ('rat atlmaclllm rnoderattl et suavi ct maximC' Atticå. 
82 Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this Grcek or Oriental 
jealousy from the manners of anC'iellt Home. 
VOL. VI. 28 
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Among the Greel{s a nUll1erous and opulent clergy was 
dedicated to the servicc of religion: their monks and bishops 
have ever been distinguished by the gravity and austerity of 
their manners; nor \,"ere they diycrted, like the Latin priests, 
by the pursuits and pleasures of a secular, and even military, 
life. After a hugc deduction for the time and talents that 
were lost in the devotion, the laziBes
, and thc discord, of the 
church and cloister, the n10re inquisitive and ambitious minds 
would explore the sacred anù profåne erudition of their native 
language. The ecclesiastics presided over the education of 
youth; the schools of philosophy and eloquence 
vere per- 
petuated till the fall of the empire; allll it luay be affirmed, 
that 1110re books and 1110re knowledge were iucluded wi!hin 
the walls of Constantinople
 than coulù be dispersed over the 
extensive countács of the \Yest. b3 But all imlJortant distinc- 
tion has beeu already noticed: the Greeks were stationary or 
r
trograde, while the Latins were advancing with a rapid and 
progressi\'c motion. T'he nations were excited by the spirit 
of inùependence and clllulation; and eyen the little \,or1d of 
the Italian states contained more people and industry than the 
decreasing circle of the Byzantine empire. In Europe, the 
lower ranks of society were relieved from the yoke of feudal 
servitude; and freeJoll1 is thc first sten to curiosity and 
knowle(1ge. The use, how.ever rude and corrupt, of the Latin 
tongue had been preserved by superstition; the univer
ities, 
fro111 Bulogna to OxCord,84 were peopl
d \,-ith thousands of 
scholars; and their misguided ardor Inight 
e directed to 11101'e 
liberal and manly studies. In the resurrection of science, 
Italy \Vas the first that cast away her shroud; and the eloquent 
Petrarch, by his lessons and his example, may justly be ap- 
plauded as the first harbinger of day. .A... purer style of cora- 
position, a In01'e generous and rational strain of sentin1ent, 


83 See the state of learning iTl the xiiith and xivth centuries, in tho 
learned and judicious 
I05hcim, (Instit. Hist. Eccles. p. 43-1-140, .190 
-4Ð-1.) 
61 At the cnd of the xvth century, there existed in Europe aòout 
tiftv universities. and of these the foundation of ten or twehe is prior 
to the year 1300
 They wcre crowded in proportion to their scarcity. 
J3010g1{a containe.J 10,000 studentg, chiefly of the civil law. In the 
year 1357 the numbcr at Oxford had decreased from 30,000 to üOOO 
scholars, (IIelll'Y's IIistof) of Great TIritain, vol. iv. p. 478.) Yet even 
this decrease is much superior to the present list of the members of 
the uaiversitr. 
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flowed from the study and imitation of' tl1<.: wliters of ancient 
Rome; and the disciples of Cicero rInd Virgil approached, 
with reverpnce and l\we, the sanctuary of their Grecian mas- 
ters. In the sack of Constantinople, the French, and even the 
Venetians. had ùespised anù ùestl'oyed the works of Lysippus 
and Homer: the monuments of art may be annihilated by a 
single blow; but the ill1rrlGrtai mind is renewed and multiplied 
by the copies of the pen; and such copies it was the mnbition 
of Petrarch and his friends to possess and understal1cl. The 
anus of the Turks uud( JlJbtcùly pressed the flight of the 
.Muses; yet we n1ay tremble at the thought, that Greece 
lllight have been overwhelmed, \V.ith her schools and libraries, 
beiQre Europe had emerged from the deluge of barbarism; 
that the seeds of science u1Ïght ha\'e been scrrtte'red by the 
\vinds, before the Italian soil was prepared for their culti- 
vation. 
The most learned Italians of the tifteenth century have 
confessed und applauded the restoration of Greek literature, 
after a long oblivion of 111:lny hundred years. tJ5 Yet in that 
country, and beyond the AI ps, some names arc quoted; some 
prof'ouad scholars, who in the darker ages were honorably 
distinguished by thcir knowledge of the Greek tongue; anù 
national vanity has bcen loud in the praise of such rarp 
eXall1p(es of erudition. \Vithout scrutinizing the mcrit of 
individuals, truth must observe, that their science is without a 
causc, and without an effect; that it was easy for thenl to 
satisfy themselves and their more ignorant contemporaries; 
and that the idium, which they had so 111arvellously acquired, 
was tl'anscribed in few manuscripts, and was not taught in any 
university of the \Vest. III a corncr of Italy, it faintly existed 
as the popular, or at least as the ecclesiastical, dialcct.8 G The 
first impression of the Doric anù Ionic colonies has never 


.. 


85 Of those ''\'Titers \yho professedly trC3.t of the rcstoration of the 
Greek learning ill Italy, the two rrillcipal are IIo<.liu5, Dr. Humphrey 
HOI-Iy, (de Græcis Illustribus, Lin
uæ Græcæ Literarumque humalli- 
orum Illstauratoribus; Londini, 17-!
, in large octavo,) and Tiraboschi, 
(Istoria della llÜtteratura. Italiana, tom. v. p. 3G "1-377, tom. "ii. p. 112 
-14:
.) The Oxford profe<;sor is a luuorious scholar, but the librarian 
of 
Iodena enjoys the superiority of a modern and national historian. 
86 In Calabria oum olim maO"na. Gra
cia dicebatul', COlOlliis Uræcis 
repleta, reman::;it .c:Îuædam ling
æ veteris cognitio, (lIodius, p. 2.) If 
it were eradìcate(l by the RO!nans, it wa
 revived and perpetuated by 
the monks of St. Dasil, who possessed seven convcnts at Rossano 
ulone, (Giannone, Istori
 di Nal)oli, tom. it p. õ20.) 
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been conlpletC'ly erased: tlle Calabrian churches were long 
attached to the throne of Constantinop!e; and the monks of 
St. Basil pursued their studies iul\louut Athos and the schuols 
of the East. Calabria was the native country of Barlaam, 
who has already appeared as a sectary and an amba
sador; 
and BarIaam was the first who reviyed, beyond the Alps, tIle 
memory, or at least "the writings of 'Homer. b7 He is de
cribed, 
by. I'etrarch and Boccace,88 as a rnnn of a diminuti\'c stature, 
though truly 
rcat in the rneaSl1re of leatning and genius; of 
a piercing discernment, though of a slow and painful elocu. 
tion. For many age
 (as they affirm) Greece had not pro. 
dt1ced his equal in the knowledge of history, grammar, and 
philosophy; and his merit was cclc:bra
ed in the attcstat
uns 
of the princes nnd doctors of Constantinople. One of thpse 
attestutiuns is still extant; .and the emperor CantacuzC'l1e, the 
protector of his adversaries, is forced to allow, that Euclid, 
Aristotle, and Plato, were famili:u to that profound and subtlE 
Iogicianß9 In the court of A vignon, he f(Jrmed an intimate 
cunnec'Lion with Petrarch,90 the first of the Latin scholars; and 
the d
sire of rnutual instruction was the principle of their 
literary c'ornmerce. The Tuscan applied himself wifh ('ugPf 
curiosity and assiduous diligence to the study of the l;reek 
language; and in a laborious struggle with the dryness and 
difficulty of the fir:,;t rudiments, he began to reach the 
('nse, 
and to fee I the spirit, of poets and philosophers, \V hose minds 
were congenial to his own. But he was soon depri\"cd of the 
society and lessons of this useful a
sistant: Barlaam relin- 
quisheJ his fruitless en1bas
y; and,on his return to Grc'cce, he 
rashly provoked the swarms of fanatic monks, by attempting 
to substitute the light of reason to that of their navel. After 
a separation of three years, the two friends again met in the 
court of Naples: but th(' generous pupil renounced the fairest 
occasion of inlprovemen,,
 and Ly his recommendation Bar- 
laam was finally settled in a sn1aU Lishopric of his native- 


87 Ii Bm'bari (says Petrarch, tl1e French and Germans) yix, non 
dicam libros fied nomen Homeri audiycrullt. Perhap
, in that respect, 
the xiiith C'clltury was 1(>:-> happy than the a
e of Charlema
ne. 

8 See the character uf J3arladm, in Doccace de UCllcalog, Dcorum, 
.. XY. e. 6. 
1:59 Cantacuzen. 1. ii. c. 3'>. 
90 For thc connection of Pctrarch and J1m'laam, and 1ihc two inter- 
,.iews at Avignon in 1339, and at X aple
 in 134
, 
('e the cxccll
nt 

lpmoircs sur la Vio de l)c
rarquc, tom. i r. 406-1.10. tom ii. p. 
ð 
77. 
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Calabria. 91 The l1mnifold avocations of Petrarch, love and 
friendship, his various correspondence and freqnent journf'Ys, 
the Roman laurel, and his elahorate compositions in prosf' and 
verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted him from a foreign idiom; 

nJ as he advanced in life, the atbinment of the (
l'('ek 
language was the o
lect of his wishes rather than of his hopes. 
'Vhen he was about fifty years of age, a Byzantine ambassa- 
dor, his friend, and a master of both tongues, presented hÏ1n 
with a copy of Homer; and the answer of Petrarch is at once 
t!xpressive of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After 
cf'lebrating the generosity of the donor, and the value of a 
gift more I)),f'cious in his estimation than gold or rubies, he 
thus proceeds: "Y onr present of the genuine and original 
text of the divine poet, the fountain of ull invention, is worthy 
of yourself and of me: yOU have fulfìlled yonr promise, and 
satisfied 111Y desires. Yet your liberality is still imperfect: 
with Homer you should have given me yours.elf; a guide, 
who could lead me into the fields of light, and disclose to 
my wondering eyes the specious 111iraclcs of the Hiad and 
Odyssey. But, alas! Homer is dumb, 01' I am deaf; nor is 
it in my power to enjoy the beauty which I possess. I have 
seated him by the side of Plato,- the prince of poets near the 
prince of philosophers; and I glory in the sight of my illus- 
trious guests. Of their immortal writings, whatever had beèn 
translated into the Latin idiom, I h=1d already acquired; but, 
if there he no profit, there is some pleasure, in beholding 
these \-encrable Greeks in their proper and national habit. I 
am delighted with the aspect of flomcr; and a
 often ns I 
embrace the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh, Illustrious 
bard! with what pleasure should I listeD to thy song, if my 
sense of hearing were not obstructed and lost by the death of 
one friend, and in the n1uch.lamented absence of another. 
Nor do I yet despair; and the examvle qf Cato suggests somo 
comfort and hope, since it WRS in the last period of age that 
he attained the know]edITe of the Greek letters."92 
b 


91 The bishopric to which Barlam. retired, "'a
 the old Locri, in the 
micllle af,!:es. Seta. Cyriaea, and by corruption Ilieracium, Ucrace, 
(Dlsscrt. Choro
raphica Italiæ 
le.lii 
E\"Í, p. :a2.) The diyes opum 
of the Nürman timE'''': 
oon laps('d into pOyefty, sinee Cyell the ehurC'Ìl 
was poor: yet the to'VIl still contains ;3000 illhabitant
, (
winburlle, 
p. 310.) 
92 I will transcribe a passage from thi
 epistle of Pch"arch, (F'amil. 
ix. 2;) Donasti IIomcrum non in alicnum HCrm01H'm vioknto alvcG 
284' 
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The lnlze which eluded the efforts of Pctran
lt, was ob 
tained by the fortune ançl industry of his friend Boccace,9:J 
the fathel' cf the Tu
cnn pro
e. That popular writer, who 
derives his reputation from the Decan1eron, a hundred nov- 
els of pleas:uJlry and love, may aspire to the more serious 
pl\li:se of restorillg in ltaJy the study of the Greek language. 
In the year one th,.>usund three hundred and sixty, a disciple 
of Barlaam, whose name wus Leo, or Leontius Pilatus, was 
c1etained in his way to A yignon by the advice and hospitality 
of Boccace, who lodged the strauger in his honse, pn.>,'ailcd 
on the republic of Florpnce to allow him an annual stipend, 
and devoted his leisnre to the first Greek professor, who taught 
that language in the \Yestern countries of Europe. The 
appearance of Leo rnight disgust the 1110st eager disciple, 
he was clothed in the mantle of a philosopher, or a mendi- 
cant; his countenance was hideous; his face wus over- 
shadowcd with black hair; his beard long and uncombed; 
his deportment rustic; his temper gloomy and inconstant; 
nor could he graee his discourse with the ornaments, or even 
the perspicuity, of Latin elocution. Dut his mind wa
 stored 
with a treasure of Greek ]earning: history and fable, philoso- 
phy anù 
nln1mar, were alike at his command; an(l he read 
the pocnls of Homer in the schools of Florence. It was 
fröm his explanation that Boccace cornpos.pd * and transcribed 
a li1eral prose' cr:::;ion of the Iliad. and Odyssey, ,vhich satis- 
fif'd the thirst of his friend Petrarch, and which, perhaps, in 
the succeedin
 century, was clandestinely used by Laureníius 
Valla, the Latin interpreter. It was frOlll his narratives that 
the same Boccace collected the Inaterials for his treatise on 
the genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that age, of 


dcrivatum, sed ex ipsis [{ræei eloquii scatebris, ct qualis diyino illi 
protiuxit il1genio . . . . Sine tuft voce Homerus tuus apud me mutus, 
immo vero ego apud illúm surùus sum. Gauùeo tamen vel aùspeetû 
solo, ae sæpc illum ampJexus atque suspirans dico, 0 magne vir, &c. 
93 For the life and writings of Boccacc, who was born in 1313, and 
dieel in 13ï5, :Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin. :Medii .lEvi, tom. i. p. 248, &c.) 
and Tiraboschi (tom. v. p. 83, 439-451) may be consulted. The 
editioll
, vcr:;iolls, imitations of his novels, are innumerable. Yet he 
was a:
hamed to communicate that trifling, and perhaps scandalous, 
work tQ .Petrarch, his respectable friend, in whose letters and mcmoirs 
he cOllspicuo
ly appear,;. 


. This translation of Homer was by Pilatus, not by Boccacio. See 
Hallam, JEst. of Lit. vol. i. p. 132. - M. 
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stupendous erudition, and which he ostentatiously sprinkled 
with Greek characters and passages, to excite the ,vonder 
aod applause of his rnore ignordnt rC'aders. 94 The first steps 
of learning are slow and laborious; no more than ten vota- 
rres of flomE'i' CQuld be enumerated in all Italv; and neitheI 
Rome, nor Venice, nor Naple:3, could add a 
ingle name to 
this studious catalogue. But their numbers would have 111ul- 
tiplled, their progFess would have been accelerat
d, if the 
inconst3.nt Leo, at the end of three years, had not relinquished 
an honorable and beneficial station. In his passage, Petrarch 
cntert
1ineJ hin1 at Padua a short. tin1e: he enjoyed the 
. 
;cholar, but was justly oífended with the gloomy and un- 
social temper of the Inan. Discontented with the world and 
with himself, Leo depreciated his present enjoyments, while 
absent persons and objects were dear to his imagination. In 
Italv he was a Thessalian, in Greece a native of Calabria: in 
the "company of the Latins he disdained their language, re- 
li
ion, and m:lnners: no soon['r was. he landed at Constanti- 
nõple, than he again sighed for the wealth of Venice and tho 
elegance of Florence. IIis Italian friends were deaf to his 
ill1portupity: he depended on theil" curiosity and indulgence, 
and embarked 011 a second voyage; Lut on his entrance 
into the Adriatic, the ship was assailed by a tempest, and 
the unfortunate teacher, who like Ulysses had fastened him- 
self to the lTI'lst, was struc;k dead 
by a flash of li
llining. 
The humane Petrarch dropped a tear on Ilis disaster; but ho 
was most anxious to learn. whether some copy of Euripides or 
Sophocles might not be s
tvec1 fron1 the hanùs of the mari- 
ners.
.) 
But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, which Petrarch 
had encouraged and Boccace had planted, soon withered 
anù expired. The succeeding generation was content (or a 
while with the improvement of Latin eloquence; nor was it 


9-1 Boccacc indulges an hone
t vanity: Ostentationis causà Græca 
carmina adscripsi . . . . jure utor meo; meum est hoc ùecu;;;, mea 
gloria scilicet inter Etru5coS Græcis uti carminibus. N onIle e.
o fui 
qui J.eontium Pilatum, &c., (de Genealogia Deorum, 1. xv. c. 7, a work 
which, thouóh now iorgotten, has run through thil.-teen or fourteen 
editions.) . 
9':; Leontius, or IJeo rilatus, is sufficiently made known hy Hody, 
(p. 2-11,) anù the abbé de Sade, (Vie de J1etrarque, tom. iii. p. 6
5- 
631, 670-673,) who hag very happily caught the lively and dram
tiJ 
manner of his original. 
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before the end of the f011rteenth century that a new and per- 
petual flame was rekindled in Italy.96 Previous to his own 
jonrney, the emperor l\Ianuel despatched his envoys and ora- 
tors to implore the compassion of the 'Vestern princcR. Of 
these envoys, the most con
picuolls, or the most learned, 
W;tS l\Ianuel Chrvsolortls,97 of noble birth, and whose Boman 
ancestors are SUI;posed to have migrated with the grC'at Con- 
stantine. After visiting. the courts of France and Englaud, 
wbere he obtained some contributions Dnd more promises, 
the envoy was invited to aSSU111e the office of a profC'ssor ; 
and Florence had again the honor of this sC'cond invitation. 
By his knowledge, not only of the Greek, but of the Latin 
tongue, Chrysoloi"as dC'
erved the stipend; and surpassed the 
e
pectation, of the repuLlic. His school was frequented by 
a crowd of disciples of every rank and age; and one of 
tÌWSl', in a general history, has òE'scribed his motives and his 
success. "1\.t that tiITIe," says Leonard _Aretin,9S 
'I was a 
student of the civil law ; but my suul was inflanlcd with the 
love of letters; and I bestowed some application on the 
sciencf's of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of l\Ianuc1, 
I hesitated whether I shou1d desert my legal studies, or relin- 
quish this golden opportunity; and thus, in the ardor of 
youth, I cOlnmuned with my own mind - 'Yilt thou he want- 
in
 to thyself and thy fortnne? 'Yilt thou refuse to be intro- 
duced to a familiar conVf'rse with Ilomer, Plato, and Demos- 
thencs? with those poets, philosophers, and orators, of whom 


96 Dr. IIoc1y (p. 54) i
 angry with Leonard .A.retin, Gum-inns, l"1aulus 
J ovius, &c., for affirming, that the Greek letters were re..,t,u'e.d in 
Italy post sljJtiJlg",ntos amws; as if, says he, they had flourished till the 
cnd of the viith century. These writers most probably rcck01:eù Ùom 
the last period of the exarchate; and the presence of the Greek ma;?:is- 
trates and troops at Ravenna and Home mu
t have pre::;erved, in some 
degree, the use of their native tongue. 
97 
ee the article of Emanuel. or 
lanucl Chrysoloraq, in IIody (p. 
12-,:)1) and Tiraboschi, (tom. vii. p. 11
-1l8.) The preci..e date of 
his arriyal floats between the 
'ears 13
)Q 
md 1400
 anù is only con- 
fined by the reign of Boniface IX. 
'J
 The name of A.retinus has been assumed bv fh-e or f;ix natives of 
Al'e::::o in Tuscany, of whom the most famous a'ud the 1ll0,..t WOl'thlp:'3 
lived in the xvith centun r . Leonardu"i 13rullus Aretinu:i, the di:..:
il'le 
of Chrysolora
. WH,;') a lillgui"it, an orator, aad nn historian, the secre- 
taryof four successiye popes, and the chancC'llor of the l"epublic of 
}'lorence, where he died A. D. 144.1, at thc age of sC\Tcnty-tive, (Fa.. 
bric. Bibliot. 
Icdü ..lEvi, tnm. i. p. laO, &c. Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p. 
33-38. ) 
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l;uch wonders are related, and who are celebrated by every 
age as the great masters of human science? or professors 
and scholars in civil law, a sufficient supply will always be 
found in ou]" universities; but a teacher, and such a teacher, 
of the Greek hnguage, if he once be suffcred to escape, may 
nc\.er afterwards be retrieved. Convinced bv these reasons, 
I gavc Inyself to Chrysoloras; and so strong 
vas my passiun, 
that the lessons which I hall Ïlubibed in the Jay were fhe con- 
stant subject of Iny nightly dreams." Ð
 At the same time and 
place, the Latin classics were eXplained by John of Ravcnna, 
the domestic pupil ðf Petrarch: 100 the Italians, who illus- 
trated their age and country, were formed in this double 
school; and Florence heCallle the fruitful seminary of Greek 
and ROl113.n erudition.1 01 The presence of the emperor rc- 
called Chrysoloras from the collcge to the court; but he 
afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome with equal 
ndustry and 
applause. The rcmainder of his life, about fifteen years, was 
divided between Italy and Constantinople, bctwecn embassies 
and lessons. In the noble office of enlightening a foreign 
nation, the grammarian was not unmindful of a l110re sacrcd 
duty to his prince and country; and Emanuel ChrysoJoras 
died at Constance on a public lnission from the emperor to 
thc council. 
l\fte1' his example, the restoration of thc Greek lettcrs in 
Ita ly was prosccutcd Ly a scri ->s of emigrants, who were des- 
titutc of fortune, and endowed with learning, or at least with 
language. From the terror or oppression of the Turkish 
arms, the natives of Thessalonica and Constantinople escaped 
to a land of freedom, curiosity, and wealth. Thc synod in- 
trodu
ed into Florence the lights of the Greek church, aad 


99 See the pas::;a
e in Aretill. COI1urJ.entario Rerum suo Tempore in 
Italia ge.
tarum, apud Hodium, 1". is-ao. . 
lUU III this dome...tic disl'Ïpline, Petrarch, who Im-ed the youth, often 
complains of the eager curiosity, rc::;tlcss temper, and proud feelings, 
which announce the geniuH and glory of a riper a 6 e, (
lémoires sur 
l>etrarque, tom. iii. p. iOO-Ioa.) 
JUi Hinc Gnecæ 1,3.tillæ'lue scholæ exortæ sunt, Guarino Philclpho, 
I,eonardo Aretino, l'aroloque, ac plel'Ï.:ique aliis tanquam ex cquo 
TrCljano prodeuntihu.:;, quorum cmulatione multa in.;enia dciw'cps ad 
lauelem ex.C'it.tta ,.;nut, (Platilla ill UI)l1ifa<:io IX.) ....\.llothe. Italian 
writcr a(ld
 the nameJ of Pan-us Petrus Verr!:crilu. Omlliùullu:i \Till_ 
ccntlu'i. Poggiu.;;. Frallelscus Barbaru.., &c. J1ut I que::;Lion whethl'r 
a rigid chronology woulJ allow Chry
oloras alt tÌ1c..se cminent scholars, 
(}Iodius, p. 
J-27, &c.) . 
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the oracles of the Platonic phil030phy; and the fugitives \'\i:
 J 
adhered to the union, had the double merit of renounc
{)g 
their country, not only for the Christian, but for the catholic 
cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his party and conscience to 
the allurements of favor, may be possessed, Hm,.ever, of the 
private and social virtue
: he no longer hears the reproach- 
ful epithets of slave and apostate; and the consideration 
which he acquires an10ng his new associates will restore in 
his own eyes the dignity of his character. The prudent 
conformity of Bessarion was rewaròed with the Roman pur- 
pIe: he fixed his residence in Italy; antI the Greek. cardinal, 
the titular patriarch of Constantinople, was respected as the 
chief and protector of his nation: 10;2 his abilities were eXf'r- 
cised in the legations of Bologna, "Venice, Germany, and 
France; and his election to th(' chair of St. Peter floated for 
a moment on tþe uncertain breath of a conclave)03 His 
ecclesiastical honors diffused a splendor and prcëminence 
over his lite.rary ll1erit and service: his palace was a school; 
as often as the cardinal visited the Vatican, he was attended 
by a learned train of both nations; 104 of men applauded by 
themselves and the public; and whose writings, now over- 
spread with dust, were popular and useful in their own times. 
I shall not attempt to enumerate the restorers of Grecian 
Etemtu 1 'e in the fifteenth century; and it may be sufficient 
to mention with gratitude the names of Theouore Gaza, of 
George of Trebizoncl, of John Argyropulus, and Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles, who taught their native language in the 
schools of Florence and Rome. Their labors were not infe- 
rior to th06e of Dcssarion, whose purple they revered, and 


102 See in Hody the article of ne::sarion, (p. 136-177.) Theodore 
Gaza, George of Trebizond, an<l the re::,t of the Grcek:-; whom I have 
named or omitted, are inserted in their proper chapters of his learned 
work. See likewise Tirabosehi, in the 1st and :!d parts of the vith 
tome. . 
103 The cardinal!'> knockeü at hi::; door, but his eonclayist refused to 
interrupt the studie
 of nes,
arion: "Xichola:;,'. 
aid he, "thy respect 
has cost thee a hat, and me the tiara.". 
IfJ.t Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Argyrop,-ùuc;, 
Andronicas of The
"mloilica, Philclphus, Po
;iu
, :Blondus, Xichola'3 
l)errot, Yalla, Campanus, Platina, &c. Yiri (Rays Hody, with th& 
lÜoUS zeal of a scholar) nullo ævo pcrituri, (p. 1.:5.:>') 


. Roscoe (Life of Lorenzo d"> :\Iedici, vol. i. p, 7,j) considers tha.t Hoùy 
has nlfuted this" idle talc." -.M. 
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whose fortune wås the secret object of their envy. But the 
lives of these grammarians were humble and obscure: they 
had declined the lucrative pJ.ths of the church; their dress 
and manners secludeù thmn from the commerce of the world; 
and since they were confined to the merit, they might be con- 
tent wifh the rewarJs, of learning. From this character, 
Janus Lascaris 105 will deserve an exceptiouo His eloquence, 
politen('ss, and Imperial desc
.l-1t, recommenùed him to the 
French monarchs; and in the same cities he was alternately 
employe
 to teach and to negotiate. Duty and interest 
prompted them to cultivate the study of the Latin language; 
and the most successful attained 1he faculty of writing and 
speaking with fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. But 
they ever retained the inveterate vanity of their country: 
their praise, or at least their esteem, was reserved for the 
national writers, to whom they owed their fame and subsist- 
ence; and they sometimes betrayed their contempt in licen- 
tious criticism or satire on Virgil's poetry, and th
 oratory of 
Tully.J oô The superiority of these 111:1st('1'S arose from the 
fan1Ïliar use of a living language; and their fil.st disciples 
were incapabìe of disc.erning how far they had degenerated 
from the k.nowledge, and even the practice, of their ancestors. 
A vicious pronunciation,107 which they introduced, was ban- 


105 lIe was born before the taking of Constantinople, but hi:; hon- 
orable lif
 wa
 stretched far into the xvith century, (A. D. 1.:53.).) 
Leo X. and Francis 1. were his lloblest patrons. uncler whose auspices 
he founded the Greek colle.
es of Home and .Paris, (IIo(ly, p. 2-17- 
27/j.) lIe left posterity in France; but the count.:; de Yintimillc, and 
their numcrous branche
, derivc the name of Las
'ari...; from a doubtful 
marria;:;c in the xiiith century with the ùau3htcr of a Grcek e: n l"er0r, 
(Ducangc, Pam. lJy;mnt. p. 
:! l:-:l:W.) 
lOa Two of his epigrams a;.;ain:-;t Virgil, amI t1uee again;:;t Tully. arc 
prmervcd and refllted by Fn.n
i;icus .FloriJu=" who can find no bettcr 
l1êunC Q than Græculus incptus et impudcns, (IIody, p. 27!.) In OUT 
own times, an En61ish criti::, has accuscd the _]
neid of containing . 
multa languida, n ugatorid, spiritLÌ C't majestate c:lrminis heroici de- 
fecta; ll1.any such Yersc.
 as lw, the said Jeremiah :\larkland, would 
have been ashamed of ownin
, (præfat. ad :::;tatii Sylvas, p. 
l. 2:l.) 
107 Emanucl Chl'ysoll)ra.
, an;1 hi
 colleagues, are accused of igno- 
rance, envy. or avarice, (Sylln6'e, Kc., trnn. ii. p. :!85.) The modcrn 
G i'ceks pronounce the 1"1 as a V con
Ollant, and conI.mnd three YOWel;;1, 
(}J L I',) and several diphthong;;;. Such was the vulgar pronunciation 
whi('h the stern Gardiner 1l1aintainccl by penal 
tatutes in the uniyer- 
sity of Cambridge: but the mono
yllahle ('1'/ rcpresented ta an Attic 
eRr the bleating of sheep, and a bcll wether is better eyideTlce than a 
bi
hop or a clw.ncollor. The h.rati
(':-: of those scholars, particularly 
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ished from the schools by the reason of the. succeeding age. 
Of the power of the Greek accents they werc ignorant; and 
those musical notes, which, from an Attic tongue, and to an 
Attic ear, rnust have been the secret soul of harmony, we're 
to their eyes, as to our own, no more than nlluw:e and un- 
meaning marks, in prose superfluous and troublesome ill 
vet'se. The art of grammar they truly possessed; "the valu- 
able fragtnents of ApoUouius and Herodian were transfust'd 
into thcil' lessons; and their treatises of syntax and etymolo- 
gy, though devoiù of philosophic spit'it, are still .useful to the 
Greek student. In the shipwreck of the Byzantine libraries, 
each fugitive seized a fragrnent of trcasure, a copy of some 
author, who without his industry might have perished: the 
transcripts were multiplied by an assiduous, and sometimes an 
elegant pen; and the text was correctcd and explained by 
their own comments, or those of the elder scholiasts. The 
sense, though not the spirit, of the Greek classics, was inter- 
preted to the Latin world: the beauties of style evaporate in 
a version; but the judgment of Theodore naza selected the 
1I1Ore solid works of ,Aristotle and Thcophrastus, and their 
natural histories of animals and plants opencd a rich fund of 
genuine and experimental science. 
Yet the fleeting shadows of 111ctaphysics were pursued 
with more curiosity and ardor. After a long oblivion, Plato 
was revived in Italy by a venerable Greek,lUÖ who taught in 
the house of Cosmo of 
ledicis. \Vhile the synoù of Flor- 
ence was involved in theological debate, some beneticial con- 
sequences might flow from the study of his elegant philos- 
ophy: his style is the purest standard of thc Attic dialect ; 
and his sublime thoughts afC s0111ctitnf's adapted to familiar 
convprsatiun, and sometimes adorned with 
he richest colors 
of poetry and eloq uence. The dialogucs of Plato are a 
dramatic picture of the life and death of a sage; and, as 


Erasmus, who asserted a more classical pronunciation. are collected in 
the Sylloge of IIavcrcamp, (2 vols. i
l octavo, Lugd.13at. 17"36,17'.10:) 
but it i...; difficult to paiut souuds by ,y"rùs: and in their reference to 
modern lbC, they ('an be unJ'_'rstoad only by their respective-country- 
men. - "'e m'y 01"'
('rY('. t1.at our reculi.tr rrvllunciat
on of the $, ill, 
i
 .i,. ff)\'cl b, Lr --iJl,";, (t)"u. ii. I' 1 0.) 
I 4 tiCI ...:' (j-P] j_ l'\
 ). a "i, U, nu 1 ,,)lnnllllou=-, wl'itf'r, tne 
ma .t,'r qf b.... Irj 11, and a I th(' 1'11t - ,01 t] e t;lIlc. !Ie vi:,.iteù 
Italy in his old agc, cud ::Id.l" re
ur.1C l tu . Ù his (
ay,.; in i'clol,on- 
ne::lus. See the curious DiatrilJc of Leo 
\.llatius Je Gcorgii:;, in 
Fabricius, (Bibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 730-7.56.) 
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often as he descends from the clouds, his moral systern incuI- 
cat
s the love of truth, of our country, and of mankind. 
"rhe precept and example of Socrates recommended a mod. 
est doubt anà liberal iaquiry; and if the Platonists., with 
blind devo
ion, adored the visions and errors of their divine 
t)1a
tm., their enthusiasn1 might correct the dry, dogmatic 
method of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so opposite, 
are the' merits of Plato and Aristotle, that they l"uay be 
bal..mced in endless controversy; but some spark of freedom 
may he produced by the collision of adverse servitude. The 
nlOdern Greeks were divided betwccn the two sects: with 
tno.r:e fury than skill they fought under the banner of their 
teaders; and the field of battle was removed in their flight 
from Constantinople to Rmne. But this philosophical debate 
soon ùegeneratcd into an angry and personal quarrel of 
grammarians; and Bessarion, though an advocate for Plato, 
protected the national honor, by interposing the advice and 
authority of a n1ediator. In the gm.'dens of the l\fed ici, the 
academical doctrine was enjoyed by the polite and learned: 
but thcir philosophic society was quickly dissolved; and if 
the wri tings of the Attic sage were perused in the closet, the 
more powerful Stagyrite continued to reign, the oracle of the 

hurcll and school}09 
I have fairly represented the literary merits of the Greeks; 
yet it must be confessed, that they were seconded and sur- 
passed by the ardor of the Latins. Italy was divid
d into 
Inany independent states; and at that time it was the aOlsition 
of princes and republics to vie with each other in the encour- 
agement and reward of literature. The fame of Nicholas 
the Fifth 110 has not been adequate to his merits. From a 
plebeian origin he raised himself by his virtue and learning: 
the character of the man prevailed over the interest of the 
pope; and he sharpened those weapons which were soon 
pointed against the Roman church. li1 lIe had been the 


lUg The state of the Platonic philosophy in Ihùy is illustratcd by 
Boivin, (Mém. de l'Acad. dcs Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715-729,) and 
Tiraboschi, (tom. vi. P. i. p. 25!t-288.) 
nu See the Life of Nicholas V. by two contemporary authors, Ja- 
1l0ttus :\Ianettus, (tom. iii. P. ü. p. 905-9G2,) and Vespasian of 
I'lorcnce. (tom, xx,.. 1). 267-290,) in the collection l)f :\luratori; and 
consult Tiraboschi. (tom. Vi. P. i. p. 4G-52, 109,) and Hody in the 
a.rticlcs of Theodofl' Gaza, George of Trebizond, &c. 
111 Lord Bolingbrok
 observes, with truth and spirit, that the popes, 
VOL. VI. 29 
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friend of the most elllinent scholars of the age: he became 
their patron; and such was the humility of his manners, that 
the change was scarcely discernible either to thetll or to him- 
self. If he pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was 
not as the measure of desert, but as the proof of benevolence; 
and when modest merit declined his bounty, 

 Accept it," 
would he say, with a consciousness of his own ,,",orth: 
"ye will not always have a Nicholas among you." The 
influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom; and he 
exerted that influence in the search, not of benefices, but of 
books. From the ruins of the Byzautine libraries, from the 
ùarkest n10nasteries of Germany and Britain, he collected the 
dusty manuscripts of the writers bf antiquity; and wherever 
the original could not be removed, a faithful copy was trans- 
cribed and transmitted for his use. The Vatican, the old 
repository for bulls and legends, for superstition and forgery, 
was daily replenished with more precious furniture; and such 
was the industry of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years 
he formed a library of five thousand volumes. To his 
munificence the Latin world was indebted for the versions of 
Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, IIerodotus, and 
l\.ppian; of Straba's Geography
 of the Iliad, of the most 
vall1abie works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theo- 
phrastl1s, and of the fathers of the Greek church. The 
example of the Honmn pontiff was preceded or imitated by 
a Florentine merchant, who goverued the republic without 
arms and without a title. COSIll0 of l\icdicis 112 was the 
father of a line of princes, whose name and age are almost 
synonymous with the restoration of learning: his credit was 
ennobled into fame; his riches were dedicated to the service 
of mankind; he corresponded 
\t once with Cairo and Lon- 
don: and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek books was 
often imported in the same vessel. The genius and educa- 
tion of his grandso.n Lorenzo rendered him not only a patron, 


in this instance, were worse politicians than the muftis, and that the 
charm which had bound mankind for so many ages was broken by 
the magicians themselves, (Letter
 on the Study of History, 1. vi. 
p. 165, 166, octavo edition, 1779.) 
la See the literary bistOl')
 of Cosmo and Lorenzo of 
redicis, in 
Tiraboschi, (t.om. vi. P. i. 1. i. c. 2,) who bestows a due measure of . 
praise on Alphonso of Arragon, king of Naples, the dukes of Milan, 
Ferrara, Urbino, &c. The republic of Venice has deserved the least 
hom the grfltitude of sc,holars. 
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but a judge and candidate, in the literary race. In his pal- 
ace, distress was entitled to relief, and merit to reward: his 
leisure hours were delightfully spent in the Platonic academy: 
he encouraged the emulation of Demetrius Chulcocondyles 
and Angelo PoIìtian ; and his active missionary Janus Las- 
caris returned from the F
ast with a treasure of two hundred 
l11anuscripts, fourscore of which were as yet unknown in the 
libearies of Europe. 1l3 The rest of Italy was animated by a 
similar spirit, and the progress of th.e nation repaid the lib- 
erality of their princes. The Latins held the exclusive 
property of their own literature; and these disciples of 
Greece were soon capable of transmitting and improving the 
!
ssons which they had imbibed. After a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration subsided; but the 
language of Constantinople was spread beyond the Alps; 
and the natives of France, Germany, and England,1l4 ill1- 
parted to their country the s
cred fire which they had kindled 
in the schools of Florence and Rome. 1l5 In the productions 
of the mind, as in those of the soil, the gifts of nature are 
excelled by inòustry and skill: the Greek authors, forgotten 
on the banks of the lIissus, have been illustrated on those of 
the Elbe and the Thames: and Bessarion or Gaza 111ight 
have envied the superior science of the Barbarians; the 
accuracy of Budæus, the taste of Erasrnns, the copiousness 
of Stephens, the erudition of Scaliger, the discernment of 
Reiske, or of Bentley. On the side of the Latins, the dis- 


113 Tiraboschi, (tom. vi. P. i. p. 104,) from the preface of Janus 
Lascaris to the Greek Anthology, printed at Florence, 1-19.1. Latebant 
(says Aldus in his pleface to the Greek orators, apud IIoùium, p. 219) 
in Atho Thraciæ monte. :Eas LascaI'is . . . . in Italiam reportavit. 
Mi;3erat enim ipsu1ll Laurentias i11e :Mcdices in Græciam ad inquiren- 
dos sim ul, et q uan tovis emendos pretio bonos libro'5. It is remarkable 
CllOU:4 h , that the research was facilitated by Sultan Baja7.et II. 
11-1. The Greek language wa
 introduced into the university of Ox:- 
ford in the last years of the xvth century, by Grocyn, Linårer, and 
Latimer, who had all studied at Florence under Demetrius Chalco- 
cO;Hlyles. See Dr. Knight's curious Life of Erasmus. Although a 
stout academical patriot, he is forced. to acknowledgo that Erasmus 
learned Greek at Oxforù, and tau
ltt it at Cambridge. 
115 The jealous Italians ,,"pre desirous of keeping a monopoly of 
Greek learnin
. \Yhen Alclll,) was about to publish the Greek 
scI:oliasts on 
orhoclcs and Euripides, Cavc, (said they.) cavc hoc 
facIa.;:, ne Barbari istis adjuti dnmi maneant, et puuciorcs in ltaliam 
vcntitent, (Dr. Knir,ht, in his Life of Erasmus. p. 3(},j, from 13catuIJ 
H.hemanus. ) 
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covery of printing was a casual advantage: but this useful 
art has been applied by .Alùus, and his innumerable suc- 
cessors, tù perpetuate and nlultiply the works of antiquity.1l6 
A single rnunuscript imported from Greece is revived in tcn 
thousand copies; and each copy is fairer than the original. 
In this form, I-lomer and Plato would peruse with nlore satis- 
faction their own writings; and thcir scholiasts luust resign 
the prize to the labors of our \Yestern editors. 
Before the revival of classic literature, the Barbarians in 
Ew'ope were i111n1ersed in ignorance; and their vulgar tongues 
were marked with the rudeness and poverty of their manners. 
The students of the Blore perfect ic1ioD1s of ROlTIe and Greece 
were introduced to a Ile\V \vorld of light and science; to the 
society of the free and polished nations of antiquity; and to 
a familiar converse wi{h those immortal men who spoke the 
sublime language of eloquence and rcason. Such an inter- 
course must tend to refine the taste, and to elevate the genius, 
of the rnoderns; and yet, frOll1 the first experiments, it Blight 
appear that the study of the ancients had given fetters, rather 
than wings, to the human lTIind. 1-10wever lnudable
 the 
s,pirit of imitation is of a servile cast; and the first disciples 
of the Greeks and llon1ans were a colony of strangers in the 
midst of their age and country. The minute and laborious 
diligPl1ce which explored the antiquities of ren10te times 
might have improved or adorned the present state of society; 
the critic and metaphysician were the slaves of Aristotle; the 
poets, historians, and orators, were proud to repeat the thoughts 
and words of the Augu
t
n age: the wor}{S of nature were 
observed with the eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus; and some 
Pagan yotaries professed a secret devotion to the gods of 
I-Iomer and Plato) Ii The Italians were oppressed by the 


116 The press of Aldus 
Ianutius, a Homan, was estahlished at 
Venice about the year 1494: he printed a
on) sixty consiJerable 
works of Greek literature, almost all for the first time; seyeral con- 
taining different treatises and author
, and of 
eYeral authors, two 
three, or four cditi01ìS, (Fabric. TIibliot. thæe. tom. xiii. p. GO;), &c.) 
Yet his glory must not temrt us to forget, that the first Greek book, 
the Grammar of Constantine Lascari8, was printed at J.Iilan in 1476; 
:md that the Florence Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of the 
typographical art. See the Annal
 Typographici of Mattairp, and 
the Hibliographie Instructive of De Bure, a knO\ving bookseller of 
Paris. 
117 I will select three singular examples of this cla.t;;sic enthusiasm. 
1. At thp F,V1l0d of J:'lorence, Gpmi2t.U3 Pletho said, in familiar con.. 
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strength and number of their an
ient auxiliaries: the century 
after the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a 
crowd of Latin imitators, who dece
1tly repose on our shelves; 
b:.1t in that æra of learning it will not be easy to d iscerl1 a real 
d:Rcovery of science, a work of invention or eloquence, ill the 
popular b.nguage of the country. I IS But as soon as it If.1ù 
been deeply saturated with the celestial dew, the soil "-as 
quickened into vegetation and life; the mor1ern idioms were 
refined; the classics of l\.thens anù Rome inspired a pure 
taste and a generous emulation; and in Italy, as afterwards 
in France and Engl3ucl, the pleasing reign of poetry and fic- 
tion was sllcceeded by the light of speculative and experi- 
mental philosophy. Genius may anticipate the season of 
maturity; but in the education of a people, as in that of an 
individual, memory l11ust be exeJ'ciserl, before the powers of 
reas0l1 and fancy can be ('xp'wde.J: nm' may the artist hope 
to equal or surpass, till he has learned to imitate, the works 
of his predecessors. 


versation to George of Trehi7.ond, that in a short time m
kind wonld 
unanimously rcnr)Unce the Uos.H:.I anJ the Koran, t'1)r a relig-hn 
similar to that of the Gentiles, (Leo A.llatius, apud Fabricium, tom. 
x. p, 7.jl.) 2. Paul II. pcr
ecuteJ the Homan R('aJem
., which had 
bpen f()unded by POIIlPoniu:.; Lætus; anù the principal members were 
accu.;;:ed of heres
T. ÏI
piety, a,ldpa.7wtÏsllt, (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 
81, 82.) 3. In the uext century, some scholar
 and poets ill France 
celebrated the success of JodeUe's tragedy of Cleopatra, by a fcstival 
of Bacchu.;, and, a:i it is said. by the sa,Ti1ic'e of a goat, (Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire. JODELLB. }'ontenclle, tom. iii. p. ,5G-61.) Y ct the s.i;Írit of 
hi
otry mi
ht often di
ccrll a seriou'3 impiety in the sportive play of 
fancy and learning. 
11M The survivor lloccace diC'd in the year 137,); and ,ye cannot 
place hefore 1480 the composition of the l\Ior
ante 
Ia;;
iore of Pulci, 
and the Orlando Illnamorato of Uoyardo, (Tirabo
chi, tom. vi. P. ii. p. 
174-177.) 
29* 


. 


. 
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C HAP T E R L X ,r I I . 


b('HIS:\I OF THE GREEKS AND LATINS. - REIG
 AND CHARAC- 
TER OF A.l'II"f!RAT!I THE SECOND. - CR"GSADE OF LADISLAUS, 
KING OF HUNGARY. - HIS DEFEAT AND DEATH. - JOHN 
HUNIADES..- SCANDERBEG. - CONSTANTINE PALlEOLOGUS, 
LAST EMPEROR OF THE EAST. 


THE respective merits of Rome anò Constantinople are 
compared and celebrated by an eloquent Greek, the fath('r of 
the Italian schools. I The view of the ancient capital, the 
seat of his ancestors, surp3.
sed the rn08t sanguine expecta- 
tions of Emanuel Chrysoloras; and he no longer blamed the 
exclamation of an old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, 
not of men, but of gods. Those gods, and those men, had 
long since vanished; but to the eye of liberàl enthusiasm, the 
majesty of ruin restored the image of her ancient prosperity. 
The monuments of the consuls and Cæsars, of the martyrs 
and upostles, engaged on all sides the curiosity of the phiios- 
opher and the Christian; and he confessed that in {'very age 
the al
ms and the religion of Rome were. destined to reign 
o\'el' the earth. 'Vhile Chrysoloras admired the venerable 
beauties of the mother, he was not forgetful of his nati'-e 
cuuntry, her fairest daughter, her Imperial colony; and the 
Byzantine patriot expatiates with zeal and truth on the eternal 
advantages of nature, and the n10re transitory glories of art 
and dominion, which adorned, or had adon1cd, the city of 
Constantine. Yet the pcrfcction of the copy still redounds 
(a!:; he HlOdestly observes) to the honor of the original, and 
parents are dclighteJ to be renewed, and even excelled, by 
the superior Inerit of their chi]dren. "Constantinople," says 


1 The epistle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the e111}>CI'01' John Pal:col- 
o
us "ill not offend the e,'c or car of a classical stU
lCllt, (ad ('alt'pIll 
Co.lini de Alltiqnitatihu; t'. I>. p. 107-1:!ß.) The supel
cription 
SUII!'ests a chronolooical remark, t1'tat John Pah{'olo
us II. was a..,:so- 
ciat
J in tlle empi
 before the year 1414, the date' of Chrys.->loras's 
death. A still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced frnm thc age of 
his young-cst sons, Demetrius and Thomas, who were both P01"J.1ItV ro - 
geniti, (Ducange. Fam. Byzallt. p. 244, 217.) 
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the orator, U is situate on a commanding point, between Eu- 
rope and Asia, between the Archipelago and the Euxine. By 
her interposition, the two seas, and the two continents, are 
united for the COlnmon benefit of nations; and the gates of 
commerce may be shut or opened at her command. The 
harbm', encompassed on all sides by the sea, and the continent, 
is the lllost secure and capacious in the world. The walls 
and gates of Constantinople may be compared with those of 
Babylon: the towers 111auy; each tower is a solid and lofty 
structure; and the second wall, the outer fortification, would 
be sufficient for the defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. 
A bro:ld and rapid streaU1 may be introduced into the ditches; 
and the artificial islulld 111ay be encompassed, like Athens,2 
by land or water." Two strong and natural causes are 
alleged for the perfection of the model of new ROl11e. The 
royal founder reigned over the most illustrious nations of the 
globe; and in the acconlplishment of his designs, the power 
of the Romans was combined with th
 art and science of the 
Greeks. Other cities have .been reared to maturity by acci- 
dent and time: their beauties are mingl
d with disorder and 
deformity; and the inhabitants, unwiJIing to remoyc frorn their 
natal spot, are incapable of correcting the errors of their ances- 
tors, and the original vices of situation or climate. But the free 
idea of Constantinople was forn1ed and execut
d by a single 
Blind; and the primitive model was improved by the obedient 
zeal of the subjects and' successors of the first 111on3rch. The 
adjacent isles Wf>re stored with an inexhaustible supply of mar- 
ble; but the yarious materials were transpOlted from the.n10st 
remote shore5 of Eurupe and Asia; and the publ
c and private 
buildings, the palaces, churches, aqueducts, ci
terns, porti- 
cos, columns, b{{ths, and hippodromes, were adapted to the 
greatness of the capital of the East. The superfluity of 
wealth was spread along the shores of Europe and Asia; and 
the Byzantine territory, as far as the Euxine, the Hellespont, 
anò the long wall, Inight be considered as a populous suburb 
and a perpetual garden. In this flattering picture, the past 
and the present, the times of prosperity and decay, are art- 
fully confounded; but a sigh and a confession escape, from 


2 Somebolly ohserved that the city of Athens might be circumnavi- 
gated, (nç EÌ'/HJI Ti,l! nó).,,, '(,;-,.... Afh,.'ul(JJJI ð,
,'uI1AtU y.ai 7l1X!!u.nlElJl y.aL 
7TE!?m).ElJl.) But what may be true in a rhetorical sense of CQ:1sta
- 
tinople, cannot oe applied to the situation of Athens, five; milf's froro. 
the sea, and not intersected or surrounded by any na"igaDle streams.. 
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the orator, that bis wretched country was the snadow and 
sepulchre of its former self. The works of ancient sculpture 
bad been defaced by Christian zeal or Barbaric violence; the 
fairest structures were den10Iished ; and the marbles of Paros 
or N unlÍdia wc}'e burnt for lin1c, or applied to the meanest 
l:1ses. Of many a &tatue, the place was rnm'ked by an empty 
pedestal; of nluny a cO
Ulnn, tIle size was determined by a 
broken capital; the tombs of toe emperors were scattered on 
the ground; the stroke of time was accelerated by storms 
and earthquakes; and the vacant space was adorned, by vul- 
gar tradition, with fabulous monmnents of gold and silver. 
Fr01Tl these wonders, w Ì1ich livf'd only in Inemory or bel ief, 
be distinguishes, however, the porphyry pillar, the column and 
colossus of Justinian,3 and the church, more especially the 
dOlne, of St. Sophia; the best conclusion, since it could not 
be described according to its merits, and after it no other 
object could deserve to be mentioned. But he forgets that, 
a century bBfore, the trenlb1ing fabrics of the colossus and the 
church had been saved and supported by the tilnely care of 
Andronicus the Elder. Thirty years after the clnperor had 
fortified St. Sophia with two new buttresses OJ' pyramids, the 
eastern hemisphere suddenly gave way: and the Í111agcs, the 
altars, and the sanctuary, were crushed by the falling ruin. 
The mischief indeed was speedily repaired; the rubbish was 
cleared by the incessant labor of every rank and age; and 
the poor remains of riches and industry were consecratcd by 
the Greeks to the most stately and venerable temple of the 
East
 4 
The last hope of the falling city and empire was placed in 
the hannony of the n10ther and daughter, in the maternal 
tenderness of Rome, and the filial obedience of Constantino- 
ple. In the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins had 


3 Kicephorus Gregoras has described the Colossus of Justinian
 
(1. vii. 12 :) but his measures are false and inconsistent. The edito_ 
:Boivin consulted his friend Girardon; and the sculptor gave him the 
true proportions of an equestrian statue. That of Justinian was still 
visible to Peter G,.lliu

 not 011 the column, but in the outward court 
of the seraglio; ãnd he "Was at Constantinople when it" as melted 
down, and cast into a brass cannon, (de Topograph. C. P. 1. ii. c. 17.) 
· See the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, in Xiccphorus Gregoras, 
(1. yii. 12, 1. xv. 2.) The building was propped by Andronicus in 
1317, the eastern hemisphere fell in 1345. The Greeks, in their 
pompous rhetoric, exalt the beauty and holiness of the church, an 
earthly heaven, the abode of angels, and of God himself, &c. 
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embraced, and subscriben, and promised; but these signs of 
fl':endship were perfidious or fruitless; 5 and the baseless fab- 
ric of the union vanished like a dream. 6 The emperor and 
his prelates returned home in the Venetian galleys; but as 
they touched at the l\1oroa and the Isles of Corfu and Lesbos, 
the subjects of the Latins complained that the pretended union 
woulù be an in::;trument of oppression. No sooner did they 
land 011 the Byzantine shore, th::ll1 they were saluted, or rath- 
er assailed, with a general murmur of zeal and discontent. 
During their absence, above two years, the capital had been 
deprived of its ci,.il and ecclesiastical rulers; fanaticislTI fer- 
n1en
ed in anarchy; the most furious monks reigned o,oer the 
conscience of women and bigots; and the hatred of the Latin 
name was the first principle of n
ture and religion. Before 
his departure for Italy, the emperor had flattered the city with 
the assurance of a prompt relief and a powerful succor; and 
the clel'gy, confident in their orthodoxy and science, had 
promised themselves and their flocks an easy victory over the 
blinu shepherus of the \\T cst. The doubb disappointment 
exasperated the Greeks; the conscience of the subscribing 
prelates was awakened; the hOUl' of temptation was past; 
and they had more to dread from the puLlie resentment, than 
they could hupc from the favor of the emperor or the pope. 
Instead of justi(ying their conduct, they deplored their weak. 
ness, professed their contrition, and cast themselves on the 
111ercy of God and of their brethren. To the reproachful 
question, what had been the e\'ent 01' the use of their Italian 
synod? they answered with sighs and tears, "Alas! we have 
made a new f:Úth; we h
ve exchangc.cl piety for impiety; we 
have betrayed the immaculate sacrifice; and we are become 
A-zymilfs." (The Azymites were those who celebrated the 
communion with unleavenèd bread; and I Blust retract or 
qualify the praise which I have bestowed on the growing 


Õ The genuine and original narrative of Syropulus (p. 312-3':;1) 
op(>n
 the schism ÍÌ"om the nr-;t o./Jice of the (jrceks at YClliee to the 
general opposition at ConstalltinOl)le of the clcrg
' and people. 

 On the schism of Constantino!,le, see l'hrallza, (1. ii. c. 17,) La- 
omcns Chal(.ondylcs, (1. vi. p. Vj.). 1.5 i,) aurl Duca;,:, (c. 31 ;) the last 
of "horn write', "ith tfuth and Ü'ceJom. Amun. r the modern..; we 
may di...tin6uish the continuator of Ic'leury, \. to 01.1:1 :\.xii. p. 338, &c.) 
401. 4:20, &c.,) and Sponclanu'i, ("\.. D. 1140-':;0.) The sensc of tho 
lattcr is drowned in pr<>jutlice and pa

ion, as soon as Homo ancl toe.. 
lÜ;iou arc con.cerned. 
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philosophy of the times.) " AJas! we lwxe been seduced by 
distress, by fraud, and by the hopes and fears of a transitory 
life. The hand that has signed the union should be cut oft.; 
and the tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed deserves 
to be torn from the root." The best proof of their repentance 
was an increase of zeal for the most trivial rites and the 1nost 
incomprehensible doctrines; and an absolute separation f1'0111 
all, without excepting their prince, who preserved some re- 
gard for honor and consistency. AftC'r the decease of the 
patriarch Joseph, the archbishops of Heraclea and Trebizond 
had courage to - refuse the vacant office; and Cardinal Bes- 
sarion preferred the warm and cornfortable shelter of the 
Vaticano The choice of the emperor and his clergy was 
confineù to l\fetrophanes of Cyzicus: he was consecrated in 
St. Sophia, but the temple was våcant. The cross-bearers 
abdicated their service; the infection spread f1'0111 the city to 
Ü1e villages; and Metrophanes discharged, without efIect, 
some ecclesiastical thunders against a nation of schismatics. 
The eyes of the C reeks were directed to 
,lark of Ephesus, 
the champion of his country; and the sufferings of the -holy 
confessor were repaid with a tribute of admiration and ap. 
plause. His example and writings propagated the flame of 
religious di
cord ; age and infi rmity soon ren10ved him from 
the world; but the gospel of .i\lark was not a law of forgive- 
ness; and he requested with his dying breath, that nOlle of 
the adherents of R01ne might altend his obsequies or pray for 
his soul. 
The schism was not confined to the narrow lilnits of the 
Byzantine en1pire. Secure under the l\Iamaluke sceptre, the 
three patriarchs of AJc:\andria, Antioch, and Jerusale111, as- 
sem bled a numerous synod; disÇlwned their representatives 
at Ferrara and Florence; condemned the creed and council 
of the Latins; and threatened the emperor of Constantinople 
with the censures of the Eastern church. Of the sectar
es of 
the Greek communion, the Russians \'iere the n10st powerful, 
ignorant, and superstitious. Their primate, the cardiilal Isi- 
dore, hastened 1'1'0111 Florence to l\Ioscow,7 to reduce the 


7 Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow, but the Greeks subject to 
Poland have removed that see from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg, or 
I.eopold, (IICl'bpstein, in Uamusio, tom. ii. p. 1
7.) On the other 
hand, the ltussians transferred their spiritual obedience to the arch. 
obisho!), who became, in 1588. the patrip1'('h , of 
lo
cGw- {T C'.. 
...... . 


.. 
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mdependent nation under the Roman yoke. But the Russian 
bishops had been educated at l\Iount Athos; and the prince 
and people embraced the theology of their priests. They 
were scandalized by the title, the pomp, the Latin cross of 
the legate, the friend of those impious rnen who shaved their 
beards, and pei.formed the divine office with gloves on their 
hands and rings on their fingers: Isidore was condemned by 
a synod; his person was imprisoned in a lnonastery; and it 
\Vas with extreme difficulty, that the cardinal could escape 
from the hanrl$ of a fierce and fanatic people.8 The Russians 
refused a passage to the Inissionaries of Rome who aspired 
to convert the Pagans beyond the 'ranais ; 9 and their refusal 
was justific:d by the maxim, that the guilt of idolatry is less 
darnnable than that of schism. 'rhe errors of the Bohemians 
were excuseù by their abhorrence for the pope; and a depu- 
tation of the Greek clergy solicited the friendship of those 
sanguinary enthusiasts. lU \Vhile Eugenius triumphed in the 
union and orthodoxy of the G reeks, his party was contracted 
to the walls, or rather to the palace, of Constantinople. 'rhe 
zeal of Palæologus had been excited by interest; it was. soon 
cooled by opposition: an attempt to violate the national be- 
lief might endanger his life and crown; nor could the pious 
rebels be destitute of foreign and domestic aid. The sword 
of his brother Demetrill
, \\t ho in Italy had maintained a pru- 
dent and popular silence, was J la lf unsheathed in the cause of 
religion; and Anmrath, the Turkish sultan, was displeased 


Hi
t. de Russie, tom. iii. p. 183, 1 DO, f::om a Greck 
IS. at Turin, Iter 
et labore,,; Archicpiscopi Arscnii.) 
1:1 The curious n
\rrativc of Lc,'csf1ue (Rist. de Russie, tom. ii. p. 
242-24:7) is e
tractcd from the patriarchal archiycs. The scenes of 
}'crrara aml Florence are describc,-l by ignoranu
 and passion; but 
the Uussiall
 are crcùible ill the account of their own prC'judiccs. 
9 The Shamani
m, thc ancient religion of thc Samallæans and 
Gymno:
ophists, has bccn dri\'cn by thc morc popular Bramins from 
India into the northern dC3crts: the nakcd philosophers wcre com- 
pelled to wrap themselves in fur; but thcy insensibly sunk into 
wizards and physicians. The 
lordvans and Tchefcmis
e
 in the 
European Rus5ia adhcre to this religion, which is formcd on the 
earthly modcl of one king or God, his minister,; or an!>'cI
, and the 
rebellious spirits who oppo
e his govcrnmcnt. As thcsc Otribcs of the 
Yolga have nó imagcs, thcy might more ju-,;tly rctort on thc Latin 
missionaries the namc of idolatcrs, (I.cYCSCIUC, lIist. cle
 Peuples sou- 
mis à la Domination dcs Russes, tom. i. p. lÐ4-
37, 4
3-460.) 
10 Spondanus, Annal. Ecclcs. tom. ii. A. D. 1451, No. 13. The 
epistle of the G rceks with a Latin vcrsion, is ex.tant in the collego 
libl"a:ty at Pmguc. 
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and a1anned by the scclTIing f1'iendshi p of the Greeks and 
Latins. 
" Sultan l\Iurad, or Al)1luath, lived forty-nine, and reigned 
thirty yeal'S. six ll10nths, and eight days. He was a just and 
valiant prince, of a great soul, patient of laburs, learned, mer- 
ciful, religlOus, charitable; a lover and encourager of the 
studious, and of all who excelled in any art or science; a 
good elnperor and a great ganel'al. No n1an obtained more 
or greater victories than An1urath; Be 19radc alone withstood 
his attacks.* Under his reign, the soldier was eve)' victori- 
ous, the citizen rich and secure. if he subdued any country, 
his fil'st care was to build lllosques Dnd caravansaras, hos- 
})itals, and colleges. Every yeal' he gave a tbousand pieces 
of gold to the sons of the Prophet; and sent two thougand 
five hundred to the religious persons of l\lecca, l\ledina, ana 
JerusalelTI." 11 rrhis portrait is transcribed from the his- 
torian of the Otlu11an empire: but the applause of a setvile 
and superstitious people has been lavished on the worst of 
tyrants; and the virtues of a sultan are often the vices most 
useful to hÏ1nself, or most agreeable to his subjects. A nation 
ignorant of the equal benefits of liberty and law, must be 
a wed by the flashes of arbitrary power: the cruelty of a 
despot will assume tbe character of justice; his profusion, of 
liberality; his obstinacy, of firmness. If the n10st reasonable 
excuse be rejected, few acts of obedience \vill be found im- 
pm-sible; and guilt lTIUst tremble, \vlIere innocence cannot 
always be secure. The tranquillity of the people, and the 
discipline úf the troops, weré best maintained by perpetual 
action in the field; war was the h.acle of the Janizaries; and 
those who served the peril, and divided the spoil, applauded 
the generous ambition of their 
overeign. rro propagate the 
true religion, was the duty of a faithful l\Iussulman: the un- 
belie vel'S we
e his enemies, and those of the Prophet; and, 
in the hands of the Turks, the cimeter was the only instru- 
ment of conversion. Under these circumstances, however, 
the justice and moderation of Amurath arc attested by his con- 
duct, and acknowledged by the Christians themselves; who 


11 See Cantemir, History of the Othman Empire, p. 94. :!\Iurad, or 
.l\Iorad, may be more correct: but I haye preferred the l)opular name 
to that obscure diligence which is rarely successful in translating an 
Oriental, into the Roman, alphabet. 


· See the siege and massacre at Thessalonica. Yon Hammer vol i. p 

3. - 
I. 
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consider a Plosperous reign and a peaceful death as the reward 
of his singùlar merits. In the vigor of his age and military 
power, he selòom engaged in war till he was justified by a 
previous and adequate pl'ovocation: the victorious sultan was 
disarmed by submission; and in the observance of treaties
 
his word WdS inviolate and sacred. 12 '1"he Hungarians were 
commonly the aggressors; he was provoked by the..revolt of 
Scanderbeg; and the perfidious Caramanian was twice van- 
quished, and twice pardoned, by the Gaoman lTIonarch. De- 
fore he invaded the 1\lo1'ea, Thebes had beén surpl'ised by 
the despot: in the conquest of' Thessalonica, the grandson of 
Bajazet might dispute the recent purch.ase of the Venetians I 
and after the first siege of Constantinople, the sultan was 
never tempted, by the distress, the absence, or the injuries of 
Pal
ologlls, to extinguish the dying light of the Byzantinc 
empIre. 
But the most striking feature in the life and character of 
Amurath is the double abdication of the Tur1{ish throne; and, 
were not his motives debased by an alloy of superstition, we 
rnust praise the royal philosopher,I3 wh.o at the age of forty 
could discern the vanity of human greatness. Resigning the 
sceptre to his son, he retired to the plea
ant residence of 
.Magnesia; but he retired to the society of saints and hermits. 
[t was not till the fourth century of the IIegira, that the reo 
ligion of :l\1ahomet had been corrupted by an institution so 
adverse to his genius; but in the age of the crusades, th6 
various orders of Derviscs were multiplied by the example of 
the Christian, and even the .Latin, lTIouks. 14 The lord of 
nations submitted to fast, and pray, and turn round * in end- 


12 See Chalcouc1yles, (1. "ii. p. 186. 198.) Duca
, (c. 33,) and 
Iari- 
nus 13arletius, (in Vito 
callùerheg, p. 14,), 146.) In his good faith 
toward:,; the garrison of Sfeti;;rade; he was a ICSWIl and example to his 
son 
Iahomet. . 
)3 Y olt'tire (E
sai sur l'Histoire G énérale, c. 89, p. 283, 284) ad- 
mires le Philosoplte Tare: would he have bc;:;towed the same praise 011 
a Christian prince for rptiring to a monastery? In his way, Yoltaire 
wa<; a bi6'ot, an intolerant bigot. 
14 See the articles Dervische, Fal.ir, Nassrr, Roltbaniat, in D'IIerhe- 
lot's ßibliothèque Orientale. Yet the subject is supertic'ially treated 
from the Persian and Arabian writers. It is among the Turks that 
these orden; have principally fiouri
hed. 


· Gibbon has faHen into a rc!narkable error. The unmonastic retreat 
of Amurath was that of an epicurean rather than of a dervis; more like 
VOL. VI. 30 
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less rota
ion with the fanatIcs, who mistook the giddiness of 
the head for the illumination of the spirit.I 5 Eut he was soon 
awakened from this drf'an1 of enthusiasm by the Hungarian 
invasion; and his obetlient son was the foremost to urge tho 
public danger and the wishes of the people. Under th
 
banner of their veteran leader, the Janizaries fought and con- 
qUE red; tut he withdrew from the fidd of Yarna, again t() 
pray, to fast, and to turn round with his 1\lagnesian brethren. 
Thése pious occupations were again interrupted by the dangef 
of the state. A victorious army disdained the inexperience 
of their youthful ruler: the city of Adrianople was abandoned 
to rapine and slaughter; and the unanimous divan implored 
his presence to appease the tumult, and prevent the rebellion, 
of the Janizaries. At the well-known voice of their Inaster, 
they trembled and obeyed; and the reluctant sultan was com- 
pelled to SUppOl.t his splendid servitude, till at the end of four 
years, he was relieved by the angel of death. Age or dis- 
ease, Inisfortune or caprice, have tempteù several princes to 
descend from the throne; and they have had leisure to repent 
of their irretrievable- step. But An1urath alone, in the full 
Jiberty of choice, after the trial of empire and solitude, has 
1.epeatcd his preference of a private life. 
.After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eugenius had 
not been unmindful of their ten1poral interest; and his tender 
regard for the Byzantine empire was animated by a just ap- 
prehension of the Turks, who approached, and Inight soon 
invade, the borders of Italy. But the spirit of the crusades 
had expired; and the coldness of the Franks was not less 
unreasonable than their headlong passion. In the elever:th 

entury, a fanatic Inonk could precipitate Europe on Asia for 
the recovery of the boly sepulchre; but in the fifteenth, the 
most pressing 1110tives of religion anù policy were insufficient 
to unite the Latins in the defence of Christenùon1. Germany 


15 Ricaut (in the Present State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 242- 
268) affords much information, which he dre" from his personal 
conversation with the heads of the dervises, most of whom ascribed 
th( ir origin to the time of Orchan. He docs not mention the Zicltidæ 
of Chalconclyles, (1. vii. p. 286,) among whom Amurath retired: the 
Seids of that author are the descendants of ::\lahomet. 


that of Sardanapalus than of Charles the Fifth. Profane, not divine, love 
was its chief occupation: the only dance, that described by Horace as 
belonging to the country, lllOtus doccri gaudct Ionicos. See V 011 Ibm
 
"11Cr, no' c, p. G.32.- M. 
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was an inexhaustible storehouse of men and arms: 16 but that 
complex and languid body required the impulse of a vigorous 
hand; and Frederic the Third was alike impotent in his pel- 
sonal character 
tnd his Imperial dignity. A long war had 
impaired the strength, without satiating the animosity, of 
France and England: 17 but Philip duke of Burgundy was a 
vain and magnificent prince; and he enjoyed, without danger 
or expense, the adventurous piety of his subjects, who sailed, 
in a gal]ant fleet, from the coast of Flanders to the Helles- 
pont. The Ina1'itime republics of Venice and Genoa were 
less 1'en10te from the scene of action; and their hostile fleets 
were associated under the standard of S1. Peter. The king- 
doms .of Hungary and Poland, which covered as it were the 
interior pale of the Latin church, were the most nearly con- 
cerned to oppose the progress of the Turks. Arms were the 
patrimony of the Scythians and Sarmatians; and these na- 
tions might appear equal to the contest, could they point, 
against the 
ommon foe, those swords that were so wantonly 
dra\vn in bloody and domestic quat'rels. But the same spirit 
was adverse to concord and obedience: a poor country and a 
limited Inonarch are incapable of nlaintaining a standing 
force; and the loose bodies of Polish and lIungarian horse 
were not armed with the sentiments and \veapons which, on 
some occasions, have given irresistible weight 10 the French 
chivalry. Yet, on this side, the designs of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and the eloquence of Cardinal Julian, his legate, were 
promoted by the circumstances of the tinles : 18 by the union 


16 In the year 1431, Germany raised 40,000 horse, men-at-arms, 
against the IIussite3 of Bohemia, (Lenfant, lEst. du Voncile de Basle, 
tom. i. p. 318.) At the siege of X uys, on the Rhine, in 1474, the 
princes, prelates, and cities, sent thcir resl)ectiF
 quotas; and the 
bishop of Munster (qui n'e
t pas des plu5 grands) furnished 1400 
horse, 6000 foot, all in green, with l:WO wagons. The united annics 
of thc king of England and the dukc of Burgundy scarcely equalled 
one third of this German host, (
lémoires de Philippe de Comillcs, 
1. iv. c. 2.) At pre-;cnt, six or sc\'en hundrcd thousand mcn are 
maintained in constant pay and admirablc discipline by the powers of 
Germany. 
17 It was not till the year 1444, that France and England could 
agree on a truce of some mouths. (See Rymcr's Fæclera, and the 
chronicles of both nations.) 
18 In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (Annal. Becks. A. D. 
144:3, 1414) has becn my leading guide. lIe has diligently read, anl 
critically compared, the Greek and Turkish materials, the historians 
of IIungary, Poland, and the 'V cst. lIis narrativc is Fel"Spicuous; 
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of the two crowns on the head of Ladislaus,19 a young ana 
amhitious soldier; by the valor of a hero, whose name, the 
name of John I-Iuniades, was already popular among the 
Christians, and formidable to the Turks. An endless treasure 
of pardons and indulgences was scattered by the legatc; 
many private wa.rriors of France and Germany enlisted 
uncle1' the holy banner; and the crusade derived some 
strength, or at least some reputation, from the new allies both 
of Europe and Asia. A fugiti'Tc despot of Servia exaggerated 
the distress and ardor of the Christians beyond the Danube, 
who would unanimously rise to vindicate their religion and 
]iberty. The Greek emperor,20 with a spirit unknown to his 
fathers, engaged to guard the Bosphorus, and to sally from 
Constantinople at the head of his national and mercenary 
troops. The sultan of Caramania 21 announced the retreat of 
Amurath, and a powerful diversion in the heart of Anato1ia; 
and if the fleets of the 'Vest could occupy at the same 1110- 
ment the Straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman 1110narchy 
would be dissevered and destroyed. IIeaven and earth 111ust 
rejoice in the perdition of the
 miscreants; and the legate, 
with pt'udent ambiguity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, 
perhaps the visible, aid of the Son of God, HUÙ his divine 
111other. 
Of the Polish and I-Iungarian diets, a religious war was the 
unanilnous cry; and Ladislaus, after passing the Danube, led 
an ilrIny of his confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the cap- 
ital of the Bulgarian kingdom. In this expedition they ob- 
tained two signal victories, which were j11Stly ascribed to the 
valor and conduct of Huniades. In the first, with a vanguard 


and where he can be free from a religious bias, the judgment of 8pon- 
dallUS i:-; not C'ontemptible. 
19 I have curtailed the harsh letter ('Ylaclislaus) .which most .writers 
affix to his name', either in compliance with the Polish pronunciation, 
or to distinguish him ii'om hi:3 riyal the infant Ladislaus of Austl"Ía. 
Their competition for the crown of Hungary is described by ('allima- 
chus, (1. i. ii. p. 447-48G,) B onlilli us, (IJcead. iii. 1. iv.,) SpOl
danu:;, 
and Lenfallt. 
:.m The (heck historianR, })hranzfI, Chalcondylcc;;, and Ducns, do not 
ascribe' to their rrince a very aeti\"e part in'thi;:; crusade, which he 
seems to haye promoted by hi
 "ishes, and injured by his fears. 
21 Cantemir (p. 88) ascribes to his policy the original,plan, and 
transcrilJcs his animating epi;-,tle to the kinr
 of Hungary. :But the 
l\lahometan powers are seldom informed or the 
tate of Christendom; 
and the situation and correspondence of the knights of Rhodes mu
t 
connect them with the sultan of Caramania. 
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of ten thousand men, he surprised the Turkish camp; in the 
second, he vanquished and rnade prisoner the most renowned 
of tl1eir generals, who possessed the double advantage of 
ground and numbers. The approach of winter, and the nat- 
ural and artificial obstacles of l\fount Hæmus, arrested the 
progress of the hero, who measured a narrow interval of six 
days' march from the foot of the lTIountains to the hostile 
towers of Adrianople, and the friendly capital of the Greek 
empire. The retreat was undisturbed; and the entrance into 
Buda was at once a military and religious triumph. An 
ecclesiastical procession was fol]owed by the king and his 
warriors on foot: he nicely ba]anced the merits and rev,:an]s 
of the two nations; and the pride of conquest was blended 
with the humble temper of Christianity. Thirteen bashaws, 
nine standards, and four thousand captives, were unquestion. 
able trophies; and as all were willing to believe, and none 
were present to contradict, the crusarlers mLl1tiplied, with 
unblushing confidence, the myriads of Turks whom they had 
left on the field of battle. 22 The lTlOSt solid proof, and the 
most salutary consequence, of victol.Y, was a deputation from 
the divan to solicit peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the 
prisoners, and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By thi
 
treaty, the rational objects of the war were obtained: the 
king, the despot, and I-Iuniades himself, in the diet of Sege. 
din, were satisfied with public and pri,-ate emolument; a 
truce of ten years was concluded; and the followers of Jesus 
and l\lahomet, who swore on the Gospel and the Koran
 
attested the word of God as the guardian of truth and th6 
avenger of perfidy. In the place of the Gospel, the Turkish 
rninisters had proposed to substitute the Eucharist, the real 
presence of the Catholic deity; but the Christians refused to 
profane their holy mysteries; and a superstitious conscience 
is less forcibly bound by the spiritual energy, than by the out 
ward anù visible symbo]s of an oath. 23 
During the whole transaction, the cardinal lega.te had 


22 In their letters to the emperor Frederic III. the Hungarians 
81ay 30,000 Turks in one battle; but the ffiode..t Julian reduced the 
8Iau.
hter to 6000 or eyen 2000 infidels, (
Elleas Sylvius in .Europ. 
e. ,5, and epist. 41, 81, apud Sponclanum.) 
2:1 See the ori;;in of the Tud..ish war, and the first expedition of 
Ladislaus, in the vth and vith book
 of the iiid decad of llonfinius, 
who, in his division and style, copies IJivy with tolerable success. 
CallillJ.achus (1. ii. p. 487-496) is still more pure and authentic. 
30* 
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observed a sullen silence, unwiIling to approve, and unable to 
oppose, the consent of the king and people. But the diet 
was not dissolved before Julian was fortified by the welcome 
intelligence, that Anatolia was invaded by the Caramanian, 
and Thrace by the Greek emperor; that the fleets of Genoa. 
Yenice, and Burgundy, were nlasters of the I-Iellespont; and 
that the allies, informed of tIte victory, and ignorant of the 
treaty, of LadislauR, impatiently waited for the return of his 
victorious army. ".r\nJ is it thus," exclairned the cardinal,24 
" that you will desert their expectations and your own for- 
tune? It is to them, to your God, and your fellow-Christians, 
that you have pledged your faith; and that prior obligation 
annihilates a rash and sacrilegious oath to the enemies of 
Christ. His vicar on earth is the Roman pontiff; without 
whose sanction you can neither promise nor perform. In his 
nalne I absolve your peljury and sanctify your arms: follow 
my footsteps in the paths of glory and salvation; and if still 
ye have scruples, devolve on my head the punishlnent and 
the sin." This Inischievous casuistry was seconded by his 
respectable character, and the levity of popular assemblies: 
war ,,'as resólved, on the same spot where peace had so lately 
been sworn; and, in the execution of the treaty, the Turl{s 
were assaulted by the Christians; to whom, with some rea- 
son, they might apply the epithet of Infidels. The falsC'hood 
of Ladislaus to his word and oath was pallinted by the 
religion of the times: the most perfect, or at least the most 
popular, excuse would have been the success of his arms and 
the deliverance of the Eastern church. But the same treaty 
",tach should have bound his conscience had diminished his 
strength. On the proclamation of the peace, the French and 
Gern1an volunteers departed with indignant murmurs: the 
Poles were exhausted by distant warfare, and perhaps dis- 
gusted with foreign command; and their palatines accepted 
the first license, and hastily reti red to their provinces and cas- 
tles. Even IIungary was divided by faction, or restrained 


24 I do not pretend to warrant the literal accuracy of Julian's 
speech, which is variously worded by Cal1imachu
, (1. iii. p. 50.5--50i,) 
TIonfiuius, (dcc. iii. 1. vi. p. 457, 4'>8,) and other hi::;torians, who. might 
indulgc thcir own eloquence, while they rcpresent one of the orators 
of thë age. But they all agree in the advice and arguments for per- 
jury, which in the field of controvcrsy are fiercely attacked by tha 
Prõtestants, and feebly defended by the Catholics. '.l he latter arb 
discouraged by the misfortune of 'Varna. 
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by a laudable scruple; and the relics of the crusade that 
h1arcned in the second expedition were reduced to an inade- 
quate force of twenty thousand rnen. A 'Valachian chief, 
who joined the royal standard with his vassals, presumed to 
remark that their numbers did not exceed the hunting retinu
 
that sometimes attended the sultan; and the gift of two horses 
of matchless speed might admonish Ladislaus of his secret 
foresight of the event. But the despot of Servia, after the 
restoration of his country and children, was tempted by the 
promise of new realms; and the inexperience of the king, 
the enthusiasm of the legate, and the fnartial presumption of 
1-Iuniades himself, \yere persuaded that every obstacle 111ust 
yield to the invincible virtue of the sword and the cross. 
After the passage of the Danube, two roads might lead to 
Constantinople and the I-Iellespont; the one direct, abrupt, 
and difficult, through the mountains of Hæmus; t.he other 
more tedious and secure, over a levcI country, and along the 
shores of the Eu
ine; in which their flanks, according to 
the Scythian discipline, Inight always be covered by a mova- 
hIe fortification of wagons. The latter was judiciously pre- 
ferred: the Catholics marched through the pIa ius of Bulga- 
ria, burning, with wanton cruelty, the churches and villages 
of the Christian natives; and their last station was at \Varna, 
near the sea-shore; on which the defeat anù death of Ladis- 
laus have bestowed a n1emorable name. 2 :J 
It was on this fatal spot, that, instead of finding a confeder- 
ate fleet to second their operations, they were alarmed by the 
. approach of Alnurath hirn::;clf, who had issued from his l\Iag- 
nesian solituòe, and transported the forces of .A
ia to the 
defence of Europe. According to some writers, the Greek 
emperor had been awed, or seduced, to grant the passage of 
the ßosphorus; and an indelible stain of corruption i:::; fixed 
on the Genoese, or the pope's nephew, the Catholic adrniral, 
whose mercenary conniyance betrayed the guarù of the 
IIelIespont. From .Adrianople, the suJtan advanced by hasty 
rnnrches, at the head of sixty thousand men; and when the 


25 ".. arna, under the Grecian name of Otlessus, was a colony of the 
11ile:-ians, .which they denominated from th
 her.) Uly::!ses, (Cellarius, 
tom. i. p. :1i 1. D' 
\.nyille, tom. i. p. 312.) According to ...\.n-ian's 
}>eriplus of the EuxinC', (p. 21, 25, in the first volume of Hudson'!; 
Ueo
raphers,) it was 8ituate 174:0 stadia, or furlong5. from the mouth 
of the Danube, 2110 from Byzantium, and 360 to the north of a ridge 
(Il: promontory of 
IOWlt IIæmus, which adyances into the l:Iea. 
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cardinal and II uniades, had taken a nearer survey of the 
numbers and order of the Turks, these ardent warriors pro- 
posed the tardy and impracticable measure of a retreat. The 
king alone was resolved to conquer or die; and his resolution 
had almost been crowned with a glorlous and salutary victory. 
l'he princes were opposite to each other in the centre; awl 
the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Romania, com- 
manded on the right and left, against the adverse divi
ions of 
the despot and Huniades. The Turkish wings were broken 
on the first onset: but the advantage was fatal; and the rash 
victors, in the heat of the pursuit, were carried away far from 
the annoyance of the enemy, or the support of their friends. 
'Vhcn Amurath beheld the flight of his squadrons, he de- 
spaired of his fortune and that of the empire: a veteran Jan- 
izary seized his horse's bridle; and he had magnanimity to 
pardon and reward the soldier ,vho dared to perceive the ter- 
ror, and- arrest the flight, of 'his sovereign. A copy of the 
treaty, the monumeut of Christian perfidy, had been displayed 
in the front of battle; and it is said, that the sultan in his 
nistress, lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, implored 
the protection of the God of truth; and called on the prophet 
Jesus himself to avenge the impious mockery of his name 
and religion. 26 ,"Vith inferior numbers and disordered ranks, 
the king of II ungary rushed forwaròs in the confidence of 
victory, till his career was stopped by the impenetrable pha- 
lanx of the Janjzaries. If ,,,,:e may credit the Ottoman annals, 
his horse was pierced by the javelin of Amurath ; 27 he fell 
among tbe spears of the infantry; and a Turki
h soldier pro- 
claimed-with a loud voice, "IIungarians, behold the head of 
your king!" The death of Ladislaus was the signal of tLeir 
defeat. On his return from an inten1perate pursuit, Huniades 
deplored his crror and the public loss: he strove to rescue 
the royal body, till he was O\Tcrwhelmed by the tumultuous 



6 Some Christian writprs affirm, that he drew from his bosom the 
host or .wafcr on -which the treaty had not been sworn. The 
Io
lcrns 
suppose, "ith morc simplicity, .
m appeal to God and his rropl1et 
Jesus, which is likewi:-:e insinuated by Callimachus, l1. iii. p. õiG. 
Sponclall. A. D. 1 Hi, 1\ o. 8."> 

7 .\. critic .will always di;;;trust these spolia opiu2a of a victorious 
general, so difiìcult for \'alor to obtain, so easy for flattC'ry to invent, 
(Cantemil', p. 90, 91.) Callimachus (1. iii. p. 517) more simply and 
probably affirms, sUl,crvenitibus Janizaris, tclorum multitudine, non 
jllm confos:;us est, quam obrutus. - 
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crowd of the victors and vanquished; and the last efliJrts of 
his courage and conduct were exerted to save the remnant of 
his \Valachian cavalry. Ten thousand Christians werp siain 
in the disastrous battl
 of \Varna: the loss of the Turks, more 
considerable in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to their 
total strength; yet the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to 
confess, that his ruin nlUst be the consequence of a second 
and similar victory.* At his command a column was erected 
on the spot '.vhere Ladislaus had fallen; but the l110dest in- 
scription, instead of accusing the rashness, recorded the valor.. 
and bewailed the misfortune, of the Hungarian youth. 28 
Before I lose sight of the field of \Varn<.t, I mn tempted to 
pause on the character and story of two principal actors, the 
cardinal Julian and John IIuniade
. Julian 29 Cæsarini wa
 
born of a noble family of Rome: his studies had embraced 
both the Latin and Greek learning, both the sciences of divin- 
Ity and law; and his versatile genius was equally adapted to 
the schools, the camp, and the court. No sooner had he been 
invested with the Roman purple, than he was sent into Ger- 
many to arm the empire against the rebels and heretics of 
Bohemia. The spirit of persecution is unworthy of a Chris- 
tian; the military profession ill becomes a priest; but the 
former is excused by the times; and the latter was ennobled 
by tlm courage of Julian, who stood dauntless and alone in 
the disgraceful flight of the German host. 1\.s the pope's 
legate, he opened the council of Basil; but the president soon 
appeared the most strenuous champion of ecclesiastical free- 


23 neside
 some valuable hints from _Eneas Svlvius, whieh are dili- 
gently collectcù hy Sponùanu:-:, OUf best authorities are three his- 
torians of the xvth centtlr
r, Philil)PUS Callimachus, (de Rebus a 
Vl a ùisla0 Polonorum atque Hungarorum !lege gesti
, libri iii. in Bel. 
Script. ltcrum Hun
aric,trum, L,m. i. p. 433-518,) Bonfiniu", (dccaLl. 
iii. 1. v. p. 4(jO-'167,) and Ch
llcondylc3, tl. vIi. p. 165-179.) The 
two first were Italianq, but they pa"se,l their lives in Poland and 
IIungary, (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. 
Ied. et Illtimæ _Etati", tom. i. p. 
32.1. Vossius, de lIi-.;t. Latin. 1. iii. e.8, 11. Bayle, Dictionnair
 
BOSFIXIUS.) A small tract of Fælix Petancius, chancellor of Segnia, 
(ad calcem CuspÜ1ian. de Cædarihlls, p. 716-7
:!,) repres
llts tho 
theatre of the war in the xvth century. 
2:) )1. Lenfant has described the o
i;:in (Rist. du Concile de BasIc, 
tom. i. p. 2H, &c.) awl Bohemian campaign (p. 31.3, &c.) of Cardinal 
Julian. His servi,,
s at Basil and :Fcrrara, and his unfortmwte end, 
are occasionally related by :::;pondanus, and the continuator of .Fleury. 


· Compare Von Hammer, p. 4.Q3. - M. 
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darn; and an oppos
tion of seven years was conci llcted by his 
ability and zeal. After promoting the strongest nIeasures 
against the authority and person of Eugenius, sonle secret 
lllOtive of interest or conscience engaged him to df'sert on a 
sudden the popular party. Tbe cardinal withdrew hinlsc1f 
frOlll Ba-sil to Ferrara; and, in the debates of the Greeks and 
Latins, the two nations admired the dexterity of bis argu- 
rn
nts and the depth of his theological erudition. 30 In his 
Hungarian embassy, wc h:.l\-e already seen the mischievous- 
effect:; of his sophistry and eloqucnce, of which Julian him- 

clf was the first victÍtn. The cardinal, who performed the 
duties of a priest and a soldier, was lost in the defeat of 
\Varn3. The circumstances of his death are variously reIat- 
ed; but it is believed, that a \yeighty encunIbrance of gold 
impeded his flight, and tenlpted the cruel avarice of sonIe 
Christian fugitives. 
From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origin, the merit 
of John IIuniades promoted him to the command of the Hun- 
garian armies. His father was a 'Valachian, his mother a 
Greek: her unknown race might possibly ascend to the em- 
perors of Constantinop[e; and the claims of the \Valachians, 
with the surname of Corvinus, from the place of his nativity, 
might suggest a thin pretence for n1ingling his blood \vi1h 
the patl'icians of ancient Ron'\e. 31 In his youth he served in 
the wars of Italy, and was retained, with twelve horsemen, by 
the bishop of Zagrab: 1he valor of the LL'hitp knight J:J was 
soon conspicuous; he increased his fortunes by a noble and 
wealthy marÚage; and in the defence of the Hungarian bor- 
ders he won in the same year three battles against the Turks. 
By his influence, Ladislaus of Poland obtained the crown of 
llungary; and the important service was rewarded by the 


30 Syropulus honorably praises the talents of an enem
T, (p. 117 :) 
'Cuìuvru T/I'a "i'n "J U 1uI AH-O'ÙÇ 7H tÌ.ucvtJ,"Ú (Jlç ùï
n xui ;'oyixwç, xai 
LE-r) 
È.-lI (j r ':,.11, ç Xut JEI1'Ú n,7 II!; r Pt, To!} í .n,'ç. 
31 See llontinius, decade iii. 1. iv. p. 4:23. Could the Italian histo- 
rian pronounce, or the king of Hungary hear, without a blush, the 
absurd flattery 'which confounde.l the name of a 'Valachian village 
with the casual, though glorious, epithet of a single branch of the 
Yalcrian famil ,. at Home? 
32 Philip de wComines, plémoires, 1. vi. c. 13,) frf>m the traùition of 
the times, mentions him 'with high encomiums, but under the whim- 
sical name of the Chevalier Blanc de Yalaigne, (Valachia.) The 
Greek Chalcondyles, and the Turkish annals of Lcunclavius, preiume 
to accuse hi
 fidelity or valor. 
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title and office of 'Vaivod of Transylvania. The first of 
Julian's crusades added two Turkish laurels on his brow; and 
in the public distress the fatal errors of \Varna w('re forgot- 
ten. During the absence and minority of Ladislaus of .Aus- 
tria, the titular king, Huniades was elected supreme captain 
and governor of IIungary; and if envy at first was silenced 
by terror, a reign of twelve years supposes the arts of policy 
as wen as of war. Yet the idea of a consummate general is 
not delineated in his campaigns; the white knight fought with 
the hand rather than the head, as the chief of desultory Bar- 
barians, who attack without fear ani! f1y ,vithout shame; and 
his military life is com posed of a rJlllantic alternative of vic- 
tories and escapes. By the Turks, who employed his name 
to frighten their perverse children, he was corruptly denon1Í- 
nated Janclls Lain, or the \Vicked: their hatred is the proof 
of their c
teem; the kingdom which he gual"Cled was inacces- 
sible to their arms; and they felt him most daring and formi- 
dable, when they fondly believed the captain and his country 
irrecoverably lost. Instead of confining himself to a defensive 
war, four years after the defeat of \Va1'na he again penetrated 
into the heart of Bulgaria, and in the plain of Co
sova, sus- 
tained, till the third day, the shock of the Ottoman army, four 
times more numerous than his own. As he fled alone through 
the woods of \ralachia, the hero was surprised by two rob- 
bel's; but while they disputed a gold chain that hung at his 
neck, he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the other, 
and, after new perils of captivity or death, consoled by his 
presence an afflicted kingdom. But the last and most glori- 
ous action of his life was the defence of Belgrade against the 
powers of :Mahomet the Second in person. After a siege of 
forty days, the Turks, who had already entm'ed the town, 
were compelled to retreat; and the joyful nations celebrated 
I-Iuniades and Belgrade as the bnlwarks of Christendom.:33 
Abont a n10nth after this great deliverance, the champion 
expired; and his most splenùid epitaph is the regret of the 
Ottoman prince, who sighed that he could no ltmger hope for 
revenge against the singlc antagonist who had trium phed 
over his arms. On the first vacancÿ of the throne, l\Iatthias 
Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of age, was elected and 


33 See llonHnius (decad. iii. 1. yiii. p. 402) and Spondanus, (A\... D. 
1456, No. 1-7.) HUlliades shared the glory of the defence of Bcl
 
grade with Capistran, a Franciscan friar; anù in their respective 
narratives, neither the saint nor the hE.'r
 condescend to take notice 
of his rival's me-rit. 
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crowned by the grateful :Hungarians. HIs reign was pros- 
perous and long: l\latthias aspired to the glory of a conq ueror 
nnci a saint but his purest merit is the encouragement of 
lc'arnlng; and the Latin orators and historians, who were 
invited [ronl Italy by the son, haye shed the lustre of their 
eloquence on the father's character. 34 
In the list of hcroès, John Huniaùes and Scanderocg are 
commonly associated; 3;) and they are both entitled to our 
notice, since their occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed the 
ruin of the Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of Scan- 
derbeg,36 was the hereditary prince of a small district of 
Epirus or Albania, between the mountains and the Adriatic 
Sea. Unable to contend with the sultan's power, Castriot 
submitted to the hard conditions of peace and tribute: he de- 
livered his four sons as the pledges of his fidelity; and the 
. Christian youths, after receiving tbe rnark of circumcision, 
were instructed in the l\1ah01netan religion, and trained in the 
arms and arts of Turkish policy.37 The three elder brothers 
were confounded in the crowd of slaves; and the poison to 
which their deaths are ascribed cannot be verified or disproved 
by any positive evidence. Yet the suspicion is in a great 
measure remo\-ed by the kind and paternal treatment .of 


34 See nonfinius, decade iii. 1. yiii.-decad. iv. 1. viii. The observa- 
tions of Spomlanus on the life and character:. of )Iatthias Coryinus are 
curious anù. critical, (S. D. 146-1,1\0. 1, 1-17i), 1\0. 6, 1476, 
o. 14- 
16, 1490, No.4, 5.) Italian fame waq the object of his vanity. His 
actions arc> celebrated in the Eritome Rerum Hungaricarum (p. 3:22- 
412) of Peter .H.anzanu
, a Sicilian. His wi.,e ancl facetious sayings 
are re
isteretl by Ualestus )Iartius of:X arni, (.528-5G8,) and we have 
a rartit:ular narrative of hi
 wedding and coronation. '1'hese three 
tra
.t.-; are all contained in the first yol. of Bel's Scriptores Rerum 
Hungaricarum. 
3,) Tbey are ranked by Sir \Villiam Temple, in his pleasing Essay 
on Heroic Yirtue, <'" orks, vol. iii. p. 3:;':;,) among the seven chiefs 
who have deserved, without wE'aring, a royal crown; Bcli..:mrius, 1\ ar- 
ses, Gonsalvo of Cordoya, 'Yilliam fir::.;t prince of Orange, Alexander 
duke of Parma, John Huniades, and George Castriot, or Scanderbeg. 
36 I could wish for some simple authentic memQirs of a fricnd of 
Scanderbeg, whieh would introduce me to the man, the time, and the 
place. In the olù. and natioÏ'lal history of 
larinu::; 1}arletius, a priest 
of Sco'lra. (de Yit.ì., 
loribu
, et Ht'Lu
 ge..-:-is (jeorgii Castrioti, &c., 
li'lri xiii. p.3,)7. Argcntnrat. 1.')vï. in 101..) IIi... g;audy und cumber- 
some rob(>
 are ::.tuck with many J.'a!.:oc jcv.cls. :::'l:e l,kcwi::>e Chaicon- 
cly1cs, 1. vii. p. 185, 1. viii. p. :ll9. 
37 His circumcision, education, &c., arc marked by )la1"Ìnu8 with 
1>revity and reluctance, (1.. i. p. 6, 7.) 
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Geúrge Castriot
 the fmn1b. brother, whQ
 from his tender 
youth, Jisplayed the strength and spirit of a sold.ier. 'rho 
successive overthrow of a 'rartar and two Poersians, who car- 
ried a proud defiance to the Turkish com:t., recoulmended hint 
to the favor of Anuuath, and his Turkish appellation of Scan.. 
derbeg, (I:;krnder beg,) or the lurd Alexander., is au indelible 
mcmorial of his glory and servituòe. I-lis father's principality 
was reduced into a province; bu.t the loss was compensated 
by the rank and title of Sanjiak., a command of five thousand 
horse, and the prospect of the first dignities of the empire. 
I-Ie served with honor in the wars of Europe aHd Asia; and 
we may smile at the art or credulity of the historian., who 
supposes, that in every encounter he spared the Christians, 
while he feU with a thundering ann on his 
fussulman foes. 


hc glory of Huniades is without reproach: he fought in the 
defenc
 of his religion and country; but the enemies who 
applaud the patriot, have branded his rival with the nmne of 
traitor and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians., the rebel- 
lion of Scanderbeg is justified hy his father's wrongs, the 
ambiguous death of his three brothers, his own degradation, 
and the slavery of his country; and they adore the generous, 
though tardy, zeal, with which he asserted the faith and in- 
dependence of his ancestors. But he had imbibed from his 
ninth year the doctrin
s of the Koran; he was ignorant of 
the Gospel; the religion of a soldier is determined byauthori- 
ty and habit; nor is it easy to conceive what new illumination 
at the age of forty 38 could be poured into his soul. His mo- 
tives would be less exposed to the suspicion of interest or 
revenge, had he broken his chain from the moment that he 
was sensible of its weight: but a long oblivion had surely 
impaired his original right; and every year of obedience 
and reward had cemented the n1utual bond of the sultan and 
his subject. If Scanderbcg had long harbored the belief of 
Christianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy mind must 
condemn the base dissimulation, that could serve only to 
betray, that co.uld promise only to be forsworn, that could 


38 Since" Scanderbeg died A. D. 1466, in the lxiiid year of his age, 
(
larinus, 1. xiii. p. 370,) he was born in 1403; since he was torn from 
his parent...; by the Turk
, when he was 1W?,,'C1UtÌS, (
Ia.rinus, 1. i. p. 
1, 6,) that event must have happened in 141:!, nine years before the 
accession of ...\.murath II., who must have inherited, not acquired, the 
Albanian slave. Spondanus has l'emarked this inconsistency, A. D. 
1.13], No. 31, 1443, No. 14. 
VOL. VI. 31 
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actively join in the temporal and spiritual perditll;n of so 
many thousanùs of his unhappy brethren. Shall we praise a 
secret correspondence with Huniades, while he commanded 
the vanguard of the Turkish army? shall we excuse the de- 
sertion of his standard, a treacherous desertion which aban- 
doned the victory to the enemies of his benefactor? In the 
confusion of a defpat, the eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on the 
Rcis Effendi or principal secretary: with the dagger at his 
breast, he extorted a firman or patent for the government of 
Albania; and the murder of the guiltless scribe and his train 
prevented the consequences of an immediate discovery. 'Vith 
some bold companions, to whom he had revealed his design, 
he escaped in the night, by rapid l11arches, from the field of 
battle to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya were 
opened to the royal mandate; and no soonel' did he command 
the fortress, than George Castriot dropped the Inask of dis- 
simulation; abjured the prophet and the sultan, and pro- 
claimed himself the avenger of his family and country. The 
names of religion and libel1y provoked a general revolt: the 
Albanians, a martial race, were unanimous to live and die 
with their hereditary prince; and the Ottmllan garrisons were 
induiged in the choice of martyrdon1 or baptis111. In the 
asseillbly of the states of Epirus, S.canderbeg was elected 
general of the Turkish war; and each of the allies engaged 
to furnish his respective proportion of men and money. FrOlTI 
these contributions, from his patrirnonial estate, and from the 
valuable salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annLlal revenue of two 
hundred thousand ducats; 39 and the entire sum, exempt from 
the demands of luxury, was strictly appropriated to the. public 
use. His manners were popular; but his discipline was 
severe; and every superfluous vice '''as banished from his 
camp: his example strengthened his command; and under 
his conduct, the Albanians were invincible in their own opin- 
ion and that of their enenlies. The bravest adventurers of 
France and Germany were allured by his fame and retained 
in his service: his standing militia consjsted of eight thou- 
sand horse and seven thousand foot; the llOrses were small, 
the men were active; but he vicwed with a discerning eye 
the difficulties and resources of the mountains; and, at the 
blaze of the beacons, the whole nation was distributed in the 
strongest posts. With such unequal arms Scanderbeg resisted 


· Hi
 revcnuo and forces 8.rc luckily given by 
Iarinus, (1. ii. p.41-.) 
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twenty-three years the powers of the Ottornan empire; and 
two conquerors, Amurath the Second, and his greater son, 
were repeatedly.bafiled by a rebel, whOln they pursued with 
seeming contempt and implacable resentment. At the head 
of sixty thousand horse and forty thousand Janizaries, Arou- 
ra1h entered Albania: he might ravage the open country, 
occupy the defenceless towns, convert the churches into 
lì1Osques, circumcise the Christian youths, and punish \\ ith 
death his adult and obstinate captives: Lut the conquests of 
the sultan were coníined to the pett'y fortress of Sfetigrade ; 
and the garrison, invincible to his arms, 
\'as oppressed by a 
paltry artifice and a superstitious scruple. 40 AUlurath retired 
\vith Shallle aYld loss f1'0111 the walls of Croya, the castle m:'id 
residence of the Castriots; the march, the siege, the retreat, 
,vere harassed by a vexatious, and ahnost invisible, adver- 
sary ; 41 and the disappointment nlight tend to imbitter, per- 
haps to shorten, the last days of the sultan. 42 In the fulness 
of conquest, rtlahOll1et the Second still felt at his bosom this 
:lornestic thorn: his lieutenants were pefillitted to negotiate a 
truce; and the Albanian prince may justly be praised as a 
firm and able chtullpion of his national independence. The 
enthnsiasm of chivalry Hud religion has ranked him with the 
names of Alexander and Pyrrhus; nor ,,,"ould they blush to 
acknowledge their iutrepid countrynmJ1: but his narrow. 
dominion, LInd slender powers, must leave him at an humble 
dista'lce bcìow the heroes of antiquity, ,,,,ho triumphed oyer 
the East and the Roman legions. I-lis splendid achievements, 
the bashaws whOln he encountcred, the armies that he discom- 
fited, and the three thousand Turks who were slain by his 
single hand, must be weighed in the scales of suspicious criti- 
cism. Against an illiterate enemy, llnd in the dark solitude 


4U There were two Dibra'3, the upper and lower, the Bulßarian and 
Albanin.l : the former, 70 miles from Cro
 a, ll. i. p. 17,) was eOllti
u- 
ous to the fortre
s of SfetiJrade, who..:e Ïl..habitants rcfuscci to drinl
 
from a "'.yell into which a dead d0 6 had traitorously been cast, (1. Y. 
p. 139, 1-10.) \\re want a hJod map of Epirus. 
41 Compare the Turki"h narrative of Cantemir (p. 92) with the 
pompous amI proli:{ cledamatioll in the ivth, vth; and viih bookg of 
the Albanian priest, who has been copied by the tribe of strangers and 
mo(lf'rns. 
42 In honor of his hero, D:n"lctius (1. vi. p. 188-192) kills the sult1.n 
by disease indeed, UllClct' the wall
 of Croyn. But this aUdaClOU& 
fi
tlOn is disproved by the G reeks and Turks, 'whò agree in the time 
and manner of Amumth''3 rlcath 
t Adrianopl
. 
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of Epirus, his partial biographers may safely indulge the 
latitude of romance: but their fictions are exposed by the 
light of Italian histcry; and they afford a stl"{)ng presumption 
against theil' own truth, by a fabulous tale of his exploits, 
when he passed the Adriatic with eight hundred horse to the 
snccor of the king of Naples. 43 \Vithout disparagen1ent to 
his fame, they might have owned, that he was finally op- 
pressed by the Ottoman powers: in his extrelne danger he 
applied to Pope Pius the Seconù for a refuge in the ecclesi- 
astical state; and his. resources were almost exhausted, since 
Scanderbeg dieù a fugitive at Lissus, on the Venetian terri- 
tory.44 His sepulchre was soon violated hy the- Turkish con- 
querors; but the Janizaries, who wore his bones enchased in 
a bracelet, dcclarpd by this superstitious an1ulet their involun- 
tary reverence for his valor. The instant ruin of his country 
may redound to the h('1:o's glory; yet, had he balanced the 
consequences of submission and resistance, a patriot perhnps 
would have declined the unequal contest ,,,hich must depend 
on the life and genius of one man. Scanòerbeg might indeed 
be supported by the rational, though fallacious, hope, that 
the pope, the king of Naples, and the Venetian republic, 
would join in the defence of a free and Christian people, who 
!?:uarded the sea-coast of the Adriatic, and the narrow pa
sage 
from Greece to Italy. His infant son was sayed from the 
national shipwreck; the Cast riots 45 were invested with a 
Neapolitan dukedOln, and their blood continues to flO,\T in the 
noblest families of the realm. 1\. colony of Albanian fugitivcs 
obtained a scttlemC'nt in Calabria, nnd they preserve at this 
day the lan 6 uage and n1anncrs of thcir ancestors. 46 


43 See the marvels of hi'J ('abhrian expedition in the ixth and xth 
books of Marinus Barletiu
, which may be reetified by the testimony 
or r-;i1ence of :.\Iuratori, (Annali cl'Italin, tom. xiii. p. 2:Jl,) and his 
original authors, (Joh. Simonetta de Rebus l,'rancisci Sfortiæ, in 

luratori, 
cript. R"crum HaL tow. xxi. p. 7
8, et alios.) '1'1 Alba- 
nian cavalry, under the name of .....Ö\ldiot.<;, S0011 became famon::; ill the 
war
 of Itai
., (
Ipmoires de ('omin('
7 1. viii. P. ñ.) 
..-1 Spondanus, from th(
 best evidence, and the most rational criti- 
cism, has reduèed the giant 
c:l1ulerbe
 to the human size, (A. D 
1461, Xo. 20, 1463, Xo. 9, 1465, l\o. 12, 13, 1467, .Ko. 1.) His own 
lettcr to the pOP', and the testimony of Phranza, (1. iii. c. 28,) a l"cfu- 
gee in the ncighboring isle of Corfu,. dcmonstr
te his last dh,trcss, 
whic'!]. is awkwardly concealed by 
farmus BarletlU
, (1. x.) 
45 Sae the famil; of the Castriots, in Du.c:.l.llgc, (I;'am. Dalmaticæ. 

c. _xviii. p. 348-350.) .. 
 . . 
4ø This colony of Albanese is mentloned by )Ir. :S"'lllburne, (rraY
 
cIs into the T
.o Sicilics. yo!. i. p, 31)0-334.) 
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Tn the long career of the decline and fall of the R( 'man 
empire, I have re:lched at length the last reign of the princes 
of Constantinople, who so feebly sustaillPd the name and 
'llajesty of the Cæsars. On the decease of John Palæologus, 
who survived about four years the Hungarian crusade,47 tJ1C 
royal family, by the death of Andronicus and the monastic 
profession of Isidore, was reduced to three princes, Constan- 
tine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the surviving sons of the 
emperor l\Ianuel. Of these the first and the last were far 
distant in the l\lorea; but Demetrius,. who possessed the 
domain of Selybrja, was in the suburbs, at the head of a 
party: his ambition ,vas not chilled by the public distress; 
and his conspiracy with the 'rurks and the schismatics had 
already disturbed the peace of his country. The funeral of 
the la
e emperor was accelerated \vitb singular and even sus- 
picious haste: the claim of Demetrius to the vacant throne 
was justified by a trite and flimsy sopbism, that he was born 
in the pm.plE', the eldest son of his father's reign. But the 
.empress-mother, .the senate and soldiers, the clergy and 
people, were unanimous in the CUU.5C of the lawful SUCCl's
or : 
and the despot Thomas, whl), ignorant of the change', acci- 
dentally returned to the capit.'il, a
ser
ed with becOlllill
 zeaL 
the inter
st uf his absent brother. An ambassadur, lhe hls- 
tUI'ian Phrallza, was immediately despatched to the court of 
Adriannple. Amurath received him with honol' ano dis- 
Inissc(l him with gifls; but the graeiol1s approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced his suprcl11:lCY, and the approach- 
ing duwnfall of the Eastern empire. By the hanùs of t\\"o 
illu:-5trious deputies, the Imperial crown was placed at Sparta 
on the head of Constantine. In th spring he sailed frol11 the 
.Morea, escaped the encounter of a Turkish squadron, en- 
joyed the acclamations of his subjects, celebrated the f('stival 
of a new reign, and exhausted by his donatives the treasure, 
or rathel' the indigence, of the state. The emperor immcdi- 
atuly resigned to his brothers the poss{'ssion of the l\Iol'ea; 
and the brittle friendship of the two princes, Demetrius and 
Thorn<ls, was confirmed in their mother's presence by the 


<17 The Chronology of rhranzft i" dear anù authentic; hut insteaù 
of .r our ycar
 RIllI. 
even months, SpOl:ùallu
 (....\.. D, 111.3, X o. 7) 
assIgns seven or el
ht years to the. rel
n of the la;;;t Constantine, 
which he deduces from a spurious epistle of Euo'enius IV to the kinO' 
of _"Ethiopia. 0 0 
31* 
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frail security of oaths and embraces. His next occupation 
wa
 the ch
oice of a consort. A daughter of the doge of 
Veuice had bf'en proposed; but the Byzantine nobles ob- 
jected the distance betwcen an hereditary monurch and an 
elective magistrate; and in their subsequent distress, the 
chief of that powerful republic was not unmindful of the 
affront. Constålltine aftennuds hesitated bet wpen the royal 
families of Trebizond and Georgia; and the embassy of 
Phranza represents in his public and private life the last days 
of the Dyzantine empire. 48 
The protol'esliare, OJ great chamberlain, Phra
1za sailed 
from Constantinople as the mii1is
cr of a bridef!"room; and 
the relics of wealth alld luxury were applied to his pompous 
appearance. I-lis numerous retinue consisted of nobles and 
guards, of physicians and monks: he was attended vy a band 
of 111usic; and the term of his costly. embassy was pro- 
tracted above two years. On his arrival in Georgia or Ibe] ia, 
the natives frOll1 the tOY11lS and villages Hocked around the 
strangers; and sllch was their simplicity, that they wer
 
de I-ightC'd with the effects, wi
hout understanding the cause, 
of musi
al harmony. Amon
 the crowd was an old man, 
above a hundred years of age, who had formf'rly bc('n cur- 
ried away a captive by the Bi.ubarians,H and \'."1:0 amliseJ. hi::) 
hearers with a tale of the wonders of India,50 from whence 
he had returned to Portugal by an unknown sea. j1 From 
this hospitaLle land, Phranza proceeded to the court of Trcl}i- 
zonel, where he was informed by the Greek prince of the 
recent decease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing in the 


49 I'hranza (1. iii. c. I-G) deserves crcùit and estc.em. 
49 Duppose him to have been captured in 1394-, in Timonr'!'; fir
t \var 
in GeoflJ'ia, (Sherefeddin, 1. iii. c. 50;) he 111i;!;ht follow his Tartar 
master 
ltO IIindostan in 1398, and from thence sail to the spice 
blamls. 
50 The happy and rioils Indians lh.ed a hundred and tifty years, 
and enjoyeJ the most perÌect productions of the vegetable anù min- 
eral kinl!;do111s. The animals were on a large scale: dragons seventy 
cuLit:--:, ants (the þn.mi 'a I/lllim) nine inches long, sheep li.l{e elerlumt!ò, 
c1e1'hant-: like she('p. QuicUibct auclenùi, &r. 
51 He 
ailcd in a country y('s
l'1 from the spice islands to one of the 
ports of the exterior lndia; il yenitque navem grandem Ihr rÙ;al1l, qul 
in Port71!Jalliam est delatus. This pa

a
(', COIni)osed ill 14:77, (Phran- 
za, 1. iii. c. 30,) twenty years before the discoycry of the Cape of 
Good Hope. is spurious or wonderful. TIut this new geography is 
Bullied by the old and incompatible error 'which rlaccs the source of 
"he Kile in India. 
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deliverance, the experienced stateslnan expressed his appre- 
hension, that an ambitious youth would not long adhere to 
the s3ge and pacific system of his father. After the sultan's 
decea8e, his Christi-an wife, l\Iaria,52 the daughter of the 
Servian ùespot, had been honorably restored t
 her parents; 
on the farne of Mer beautyo.{tl1d lucrit, she was recol1unended 
by the amb:1ssador as the rnost worthy object of the royal 
choice; and Phranza recapitulates and refutes the specious 
objections that might be raised against the proposal. The 
majesty of the purple would ennoble an uneq lml alliance; 
"he bar of affinity might be rernoved by liberal alms and the 
dispensation of the church; the disgrace of Turkish nuptials 
had been reNcrt'(edly overlooked; and, though the fair l\Iaria 
was near fifty years of age, she might yet hope to give an 
heir to the empire. Constantine listened to the advice, which 
was transmitted in the first ship that sailed from Trebizond; 
but the factions of the court opposed his rnarriage; and it 
was finally prevcnted by the pious vow of the sultana, who 
enderl her days in the monastic firofession. Reduced to the 
first alternative, the choice of Phranza was decided in favor 
of a Ueorgian princess; and the vanity of her father was 
dazzled by the glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, 
according to the primitive and national custom, a price for 
his daughtcr,
=J he offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, with 
an annual pension of five thousand, ducats; and the services 
of the ambassador were repaid by an assurance, that, as his 
son had been adopted in baptism by the emperor, the estab- 
lishment of his daughter should be the peculiar care of the 
cmpress of Constantinople. On the return of Phranza, the 
treaty was ratified by the Greek n1onarch, who with his own 
hand impressed three vermilion crosses on the golden buH, 
and assured the Georgian envoy that in the spring his galleys 
should conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. But Con- 
stantine embraced his faithful servant, not with the cold 
approbation of a sovereign, but with the warm confidence of 


52 Cantemir, (p. 83
) who stJlcs her the daughter of Lazarus OgU, 
and the Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in 
the year 142-1. It will not easily be believed, that in six-and-twenty 
)"cars' cohabitation, the sultan corpus ejus non tetigit. After the 
taking of Constantinople, she ficd to :Mahomet 11., (lJhranza, 1. üi. 
c. 22.) 
SJ The classical readcr will recollect the offcrs of Agamemnon. 
'Iliad, I. V. 144,) and the general practice of antiquity. 
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a friend, who
 
f1
-r a k.\ng" abs
nceT is impatient to peur hi3 
:secrets into th
 bosom of hís friend. "" Since the death of 
my root'h
l" aDd of Cantacuzene, 
vhO' alone aùyi
ed me 
without interest or passion,,54 1 am surroul:f]
d,'-' said the em- 
peror, "by f11.'en WÞW-ffi 1 can ae2tñ
r love nor trust, nor- 
esteem. You are not a stronger t9 LUC11S- Nûtara
, the grea1 
:admirc.
J; ob5tinately atta
hed to his OWIJ. sentiments, he 
decl'areg, both in pri'yate and public, that his sentiments are 
the absolute rn-eaSUTC of Tf1Y thoughts and actions. The }'est 
()f the- courtiers arc swayed by their -personal or factious 
"Views; and how æn I c'Onsult the ffi()Dks on questious of 
policy and marriage? I have yet much employment for 
your diligence and fidelity. 1-, the spring you shall engage 
()n
 of IllY brothers tf) solicit the succor of the "\Vestern 
powers-; from the Thlorea yon shall sail to Cyprus on a par- 
ticular commission; and from thence proceed to Georgia to 
receive and conduct the fu1ure empress." - '" Y {)ur com-- 
mands," :replied Phranza, ,'- are irresistible; but deign, great 
sir," he added, with a serious smile, "to consider, that if J 
anl thus perpetually aòsent from my family, my wife may be 
tempted either to seek another husband, or to .throw herself 
into a monastery.'" After laughing at his apprehensions, the 
emperor morc gravely consoTed llÍm by the pleasing assur- 
ance that this should be his last service abroad, and that he 
destined for his son a wealthy and noble heiress; for him- 
self, the important office of great lügothete, or principal min- 
ister of state. The n1arriage was ii'ìlmefliately stipulated: 
but tbe office, nowever incompatible with his OVil1, had been 
usurped by the ambitio"l of the admiral. Some delay was 
Tequísite to negotiate a consent and an equival
nt; and the 
Domination of Phranza was half declared, and baIf sup- 
pressed" lest Ït might 00 displeasing to an insolent and pûw- 
erfuI favorite. The winter was spent in the preparations of 
his elnbassy; and Pòranza had resoh-ed, that the youth his 
son should em-brace this opportunity of foreign t1aveJ, anò be 
left, on the appearance of danger, witI} his maternal kindred 
of the Morea. Such were the private aDd public designs
 
which were interrupted by a Turkish war, and finally buried 
in tile reins of the empire. 


ð4 Cantacnzene- (I am ignorant of his relation to tl1e emp-t'Tor of that 
:name) wns great domestic, a firm asse-rtor of the Greek creed, anù ß 

rother of the queen of Servia, whom he visited ,vith the character of 
ambassador, (Syropulus, p. 37, 38, 45.) 
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REIG:'<l AND CHARACTER OF 1\IAHO
IET THE SECOXD. - SIEGE, 
ASSAULT, AND FINAL CO:NQUEST, OF CO
STANTINOPLE BY 
THE TURKS. - DEATH OF CONSTANTINE PALÆOLOGUS.- 
SERVITUDE OF THE GREEKS. - EXTINCTION OF THE ROl\IAN 
.èL'IPIRE IN THE EAST. - CONSTERNAT[ON OF EUROPE.- 
CONQUESTS AND DEATH OF l\IAHOl\IET THE SECOND. 


THE siege of Constantinople by the Turks attracts our 
first attention to the person and character of the great de- 
stroyer. Mahomet the Second 1 was the son of the second 
Amurath; and though his mother has been decorated with the 
titles of Christian and princess, she is rnore probably con- 
founded with the numerous concubines who peopled fI'Om 
evel'Y climate the harem of the sultan. His fi.rst education 
and sentiments were those of a devout l\Iussulman; and a1 
often as he conversed with an infidel, he purified his hand:J 
and f<.lce by the legal rites of ablution. Age and empire ap- 
pear to have l'elaxed this narrow bigotry: his aspiring genius 
disdained to acknowledge a power above his own; and in his 
looser hours he presumed (it is said) to brand the prophet of 
Mecca as a robber anr1 impostor. Yet the su ltan per
evered 
in a (Iecent ,reverence for the doctrine and discipline of the 
Koran: 2 his private indiscretion mu
t håve been sacred from 
the vulgar ear; and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prune to believe that a mind which 
is hardened against truth must be armed with superior con- 
tempt for absurdity and error. Under the tuition of the most 


I For the character of 
lah()met II. it is dan ""'erous to trust either 
the Turk!'o! or the Christians. The most moJerate picture appears to 
be drawn by Phranza, (1. i. c. ::;3.) whose resentmcnt had cooled in 
a
e a.lt! ;ulitu(le; ðee likewise H 1 )onllanu:-1, (.\. D. 1451, 
o, II,) and 
the cOlltmuator of Fleur.\., (tom. xxii. p. 6.)J,) the El J;lÙt of Paulus 
Jovi'ls, (1. iii. p. 16-1-106,) and the Dictiolluaire de 13.1)'le, (tom. iii. 
p. :!7l-Û!J.) 
2 Cantcmir, (p. 11'>,) amI the 1ll09qUC3 which he foundeJ, attest his 
public regard for religion. Mahomct freely disputed with the patri- 
arch Gcnnn(lius on the two rcli
iollS, (Spond. .L D. 11.)3, 1, o. 
2.) 
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skilfLIl masters,I\Iahornct aùvanced with an early and rapid 
progress in the paths of knowledge; and besides his native 
tongue it is affirmed that he spoke or understood five lan- 
gnages,3 the Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldæan or Hebrew, 
the Latin, and the Greek. The Persian might indeed con- 
tribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to his edification; 
and such studies are familiar to the Oriental youth. In the 
intercourse of the Greeks and 'rurlis, a conqueror might 
wish to converse with the pf'ople over which he was 
ambitious to reign: his own praises in Latin poetry 4 or 
prJse 5. might find a passage to the royal ear; but what use 
01' merit could recol11mcud to the statesman or the scholar 
the uncouth dialect of his I-Iebrew.slaves? The history and 
geography of the world wère familiar to his menlOl'Y: the 
lives of the heroes of the East, perhaps of the \Vest,6 excited 
his emulation: his skill in astrology is excused by the folly 
of the times, and supposes some rudiments of mathematicaL 


3 Quinque lingua.. rræter suam noverat, Græcam, Latinam, Chal- 
daicam, Persicam. The Latin translator of Phranza 'ha3 dropped'thc 
Arabic, which the Koran mu;;t recommneù to every 
Iussulman.* 
4 Philelphu
, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the liberty 
of his wife's mother anù sisters from the confltwror of Constantinople. 
It "\vas delivered into the sultan's hand
 bv the envoys of the duke of 
=..Iilan. Philelphus himself was suspectèd of a design of retiring to 
Con:;tantinople; yet the orator often sounded the trumpet of holy 
war, (see his .Life by.!\I. I.ancelot, in the )IémoirC's de l' Académie des 
Inscript:olls, tom. x. p. 713, 721, &c.) 
5 Hobert Yalturi') publi::;hed at Verona, in 1483, his xii. books de Re 
)Iilitari, in which he 1Ìrst mentions the use of bombs. .13y his patron 
SiJism und Malatesta, prince of Rimini, it had been addrc::ö::;ed with a 
Latin epistle to 
Iahomet II. 
6 Accor<ling to Phranza, he assiduously studied the lives and ac- 
tions of .Alexander, Augu.
tus, Constantine, and Theoclosius. I have 
read somewhere, that Plutarch's Live
 were translated by his orders 
into the Turki
h lan
nage. If the sultan himself unùen;tood Greek, 
it mu.:;t have been for the benefit of hi:.; subje
ts. Yet these lives aJ."e 
a school of freedom as well as of yalor. t 


*" It appears in the ori
inal Greek text, p. 93, edit. Bonn. -1\1. 
t Yon Hammer di-sdainfully rejects this fable of )Iahomet's knowledf!c 
of hnguages. Knolles adds, that he delighted in reading the history of 
Alexander the Great, and of J nlins Cæ
ar. The former, no doubt, was 
the Persian leg('nd, which, it is remarka.ble, came bach. to EuropC', and was 
popnlar throughout the middle ages a.., the "Roma.mit of AIC'xander." 
The founder of the Imperial dynasty of nome, according to M. V on Ham
 
mer, is alt('gethcr unknown in the .East. Mahomet was a great patron of 
Turkish literature: the romantic poems of Persic\ were translated, or imi
 
tated, under his patronage. Yon Hammer, vol. ii. p. 208. -1\1. 
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clence; and a profane- taste for the arts is betrayed in his 
liberal invitation and reward of the painters of Italy.7 But 
the influence of religion and learning were en1ployed without 
effect on his savage and licentious nature. I will not tran- 
scribe, nor do I firmly believe, the stories of his fourteen 
pages, whose bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen 
Inelon; or of the beauteous slave, whose head he severed 
from her body, to convince the Janizaries that their Blaster 
was not the votary of 10ve.:I(: Ilis sobriety is attested by the 
silence of the Turkish annals, which accuse three, and 
three only, of the O
tol11an line of the vic
 of drunkenness. 8 
But it cannot be denied tlmt his passions were at once furious 
and inexorable; that in the palace, as in the fielù, a torrent 
of blood was spilt on the slightest provocation; and that the 
noblest of the captive youth were often dishonored by his 
unnatural lust. In the AlbaniLln war he studied the lessons, 
and soon surpassed the eXtullple, of his father; and the con.. 
quest of two empires, twelve kingdoras, and two hundred 
cities, a vain and flattering account, is ascribed to his invin. 
cible sword. [Ie was doubtless a solùier, and possibly a 
general; Constantinople has sealed his glory; but if we 
compare the 111eans, the obstacles, and the achievements, 
.\Ia.homet the Second must blush to sustain a parallel with 
Alexander or Timour. Under his cOlnmand, the Ottoman 
forces were al WtlYS more numerous than their enemies; yet 
their progress was bounded by the Euphrates and the Adri- 
atic; and his arms were checked by Huniades and Scander- 
beg, by the Rho(lian knights and by the Persian king. 
In the reign of Amurath, he twice tasted of royalty, and 
twice descended îrom the throne: his tender age was inca- 
pable of opposing his father's restoration, but never could he 
forgive the viziers who had recunlll1ended that salutary meas- 


7 The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Venice, 
was dismissed with a chain and collar of gold, and a purse of 3000 
ducats. \Vith Voltaire I laugh at the fooli8h story of a slave pur- 
posel)" beheaded, to instruct the painter in the a
tion of the muscle
. 
8 These Imperial drunkards were Soliman I., Selim II., and Amu- 
rath IV., (Cantemir, p. 61.) The sophis of Persia can produce a 
more regular succession; and in the last age, our European travellers 
Were the witnes
e:; and com paniolls of their revels. 


· This story, the subject of Johnson's Irene, is rejected by :M. Von 
Hammer, vol. ii. p. 208. The German historian's general estimate of :Ma- 
homet's character agrees in its more marked feat
{cs with Gibbon's. -1tI. 
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re. llis nuptials were celebrated with the daughter of a 
Turkman etnir; and, after a festival of two months, he de- 
parted from Adrianople with his bride, to reside in the gov- 
ermnent of l\1agnesia. Before the end of six weeks, he was 
recalled by a sudden message frOll) the divan, which an- 
nounced the decease of Amurath, and the mutinous spirit of 
the Janizaries. His speed and vigor commanded their 
obedience: he passed the Hellespont with a chosen guard: 
and at the distance of a mile from Adrianople, the viziers and 
emirs, the imams and cadhis, the soldiers and the people, 
fell prostrate befôre the new sultan. They affected to weep, 
they affected to rejoicc: he ascended the throne at the age 
of twenty-one years, and removed the cause of sedition by 
the death, the inevitable death, of his infant brothers. 9 
 The 
ambassadors of Europe and Asia soon appearcd to congrat- 
ulate his accession and solicit his friendship; and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and peace. The confi- 
dence of the Greek emperor was revived by the solemn oaths 
and fair assurances with which he seal cd the ratification of 
the treaty: and a rich dornain on the banks of the Stryrnon 
was assigned for the annual payrnent of three hundred thousand 
aspers, the pension of an Ottoman prince, who was detained 
at his request in the Byzantine court. Yet the ncighbors of 
:Mahomet might trernble at the severity with which a youthful 
monarch reformed the pomp of his father's household: the 
expenses of luxury were applied to those of ambition, and 
a useless train of seven thousand falconers was either dis.. 
missed frOln his service, or enlisted in his troops.t In the 
first SUll1rner of his reign, he visited with an army the Asiatic 
provinces; but after humbling the pride, :Mahonlet accepted 
the submission, of the Caramanian, th
t he rnight not be 
diverted by the smallest obstacle from the execution of bis 
great design.l
 


9 Calapin, one of these royal infants, ,vas saved from his cruel 
'tJrother, and baptized at Rome under the name of Callistus Othoman- 
!lUS. The emperor Frederic III. presented him 'with an estate in. 
Austria, whpre he ended his life; and c..:uspinian, who in his yonth 
converseù with the aged prince at Vienna, applauds his piety and 
wisdom, (de Cæsaribus, p. 672, 673.) 
10 See the acces.-,ion of )Iahomet II. in Duca
, (c. 33,) Phranza, (1. i. 
c. 33, 1. iii. c 2:) Chalcondyles, (1. vii. p. 199,) and Cantcmir, (p. 96.) 


· Ahmed, the son of a GrC'C'k princess, was the oùject of his especial 
jealousy. Von Hammer, p. 501. - M. 
t The J anizaries obtained, for the first time, a gift on the accession of a 
new sovereign, p. 504. - :M. 
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The 1\fahometan, and more especiaI1y the Turkísl: :'Ælsuists, 
have pronounced that no pron1ise can bind the faithful against 
the interest and duty of their religion; and that the sultan 
rnay abrogate his own treaties and those of his predecessors. 
The justice and magnanimity of Amurnth had scorned this 
immoral privilege; but his son, though the prou<.
est of men, 
could stoop from ambition to the basest arts of dissimulation 
and deceit. Peace was on his lips, while war was in his 
heart: he incessantly sighed for the possession of Constanti- 
nople; and the Greeks, by their own indiscretion, afforded 
the first pretence of the fatal rupture. l1 Instead of laboring 
to be forgotten, their ambassadors pursued his camp, to de- 
mand the payment, and even the increase, of their annual 
stipend: the divan was importuned by their complaints, and 
the vizier, a secret friend of the Christians, was constrained to 
deliver the sense of his brethren. "Y e foolish and l11iserable 
Rom:lns," said CaW, "we know your devices, and ye arc 
ignorant of your own danger! The scrupulous .A.lnurath is no 
Illore; his throne -is occupied by a young conqueror, whom no 
laws can bind, and no obstacles can resist: and if you escape 


11 Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople, I shall ohserve, 
that except the short hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have not 
been able to obtain any Turkish account of this conquest; such an 
account as we possess of the siege of Rhode" by Soliman II., (:i\lé- 
moires de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 723-7(j9.) I 
must thcrcf0re depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some 
de
ree, are subdued by their di:.;tress. Our standard texts arc those 
of Duca
, (c. 34:-42,) Phranza, (1. iii. c. 7-20,) Chalcondyles, (1. viii. 
p. 201-214,) and Leonarclus Chiellsis, (Ilistoria C. P. a Turco expug- 
natæ. );" orimbergha', 15-!!, in 4to.. 20 leaves.) The laqt of these narra- 
tives is the earliest in date, siace it was composed in the Isle of Chios, 
the 16th of August, 14:5:3, only seventy-nine days after the lo::;s of the 
city, and in the first confusion of ideas anù passions. Some hints 
may be addeù from an epi:.;tle of Cardinal Isidore (inl"arra
ine Rerum 
Turcirarum, ad calcem Chaleondyl. Clau:-.eri, Basil, 1.35ò) to Pope 
Nicholas V., and a tract of Theodosius Zygomala, which he addressed 
in the year 1581 to :Martin Crucius, (Tureo-Græcia, 1. i. p. ï 4:-US, 
Basil, 1.584:.) The various Ïacts and materials are briefly, thou
h 
critically, reviewed by SPOll(hllU<;;, (.\.. D. 14:53, No. 1-2ï.) The 
hearsay relations of 
Ioll::;trelet and the di:.;tant Latins I shall take 
leave to disregard.. 


* 
I. Yon Hamnwr has added little new information on the 3if'g'c of 
Cl)TI!'õtantindple, and, by hi
 gpncral agrf'f'ment, has borne an honorable 
te
tim()ny to the truth, and by his clo:se imitation to the graphic spirit and 
b
llness, of Gibbon. - 
I. 
VOL. VI. 32 
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fron1 his hands, give praise to the divine clemency, whicH yet 
delays the chastiselnent of your sins. \Vhy do yc seek to 
affright us by vain and indirect rnenaces ? Release the fugi- 
tive Orchan; crown him sultan of Romania; call the Hunga- 
rians fl'on1 beyond the -Danube; arm against us the nations of 
the \Yest; and be assured, that you will .only provoke and 
precipitate your ruin." But if the fears of the ambassadors 
were alarmed by-the stern language of the vizier, they were 
soothed by the courteous audience and friendly speeches of 
the OUOlTIan prince; and l\IahOlTIet assured them that on his 
return to Adrianople he would redress the grievances, and 
consult the true interests, of the Greeks. No sooner had he 
repassed the Hellespont, thaJíl he issued a l11anclate to suppress 
their pension, and to expel their officers from the banks of the 
Strymon: in this rneasure he betrayed a hostile mind; and 
the second order announced, and in some degree commenced, 
the siege of Constantinople. In the narrow pass of the Bos- 
phorus, an ..A.siatic. fortress had formerly been raised by his 
grandfather; in the opposite situation, on the European side, 
he resolved to erf'ct a more fonnidable castle; and a thousand 
Inasons were commanded to assemble in the spring on a spot 
named Asomaton, about five miles fronl the Greek metropo- 
lis.1 2 Persuasioll is the resource of the feeble; and the 
feeble can seldom persuade: the ambassadors of the emperor 
attempted., without success, to divert 1\1ahomet fron1 the exe- 
cution of his design. rrhey represented, that his granJfather 
had solicited the permission of l\Ianuel to build a castle on his 
own terri
ories; but that this double fortification, which would 
command the strait, could only tend to violate the alliance of 
tbe nations. to intercept the Latins who traded in the Black 
Sea, and perhaps to annihilate the subsistence of the city. "I 
form no enterprise," replied the perfidious sultan, " against 
the city; but tIre empire of Constantinople is 111easured by 
her walls. Have you forgot the distress to which my father 
was reduced when you fonned a league with the IIungarjans; 
when they invaded. our country by land, and the I-Iellespont 
was occupied by the French galleys? Amurath was com- 


1
 The situation of the fortress, and the topography of the Bospho- 
rus, arc best learned from Peter Gyllius, (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. ii. 
c. 13,) Leunclavius, (Pandect. p. 443,) and Tournefort, (Voyage clans 
Ie Levant, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 441;) but I must regret the map 
or plan which Tournefort sent to the French minister of the marine. 
'1.'he reader may turn back to chap. xvii, of this History. 
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pel1ed to ffln:
e the passage of the Bosphorus; and your 
strength was r:ot equal to your malevolence. I ,vas then a 
child at Adrianople ; the 1\loslems trembled; and, for a while, 
the Gabours 13 insulted our disgrace. But when rny father 
had triumphed in the field of \Varna, he vowed to erect a fort 
on the western shore, and that vow it is my duty to accom- 
plIsh. I-lave ye the right, have ye the power, to control rny 
actions on my own ground? For that ground is 111Y own: 
as far as the shores of the Bosphorus, Asia is inhabited by 
the Turks, and Europe is deserted by the Romans. Return, 
and infOl'l1) your king, that the present Ottoman is far dif- 
ferent from his predecessors; that !tis resolutions surpass 
their wishes; and that he perfornls more than they could 
resolve. Return in safety - but the next who delivers a 
similar message may expect to be flayed alive." After this 
declaration, Constantine, thc first of the Greeks in spirit as in 
rank,J4 had determined to unsheathe the sword, and to resist 
the approach and establishment of the Turks on the Bos- 
phorus. He was disarmed by the advice of his civil and 
ecclesiastical ministers, who recommended a system less 
generous, and even less prudent, than his own, to approve 
their patience an(I long-suffering, to brand the Ottoman with 
the name and guilt of an aggæssor, and to depend on chance 
find time for their own safety, and the destruction of a fort 
\vhich could not long be maintained in the neighborhood of a 
great and populous city. Amidst hope and fear, the fears of 
the wise, and the hopes of the credulous, the winter rolled 
away; the proper busincss of each man, and each hour, was 
postponed; and the Greeks shut their eyes against the im- 
pending danger, till the arrival of the spring and the sultan 
decide the assurance of their ruin. 


13 The opprobrious name which the Turks bestow on the infidels, is 
exprc<.;sed l( <<{lOll!! by Ducas, and Giaour by Leunclavius and the 
moùerns. The former term is derived by Ducange (Glo
s. Græc. 
tom. i. p. 530) from ](afJovf!oJ', in vulgar Greek, a tortoise, as denoting 
a retrograde motion from the faith. But ala
! Gabour is no more 
than Glzeber, which was transferred from the Persian to the l
urkish 
language', from the worshippers of fire to those of the crucifix. 
(D'IIcrbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 37,).) 
14 Phramm does justice to his ma
ter's sense and courage. Callidi- 
tatern hominis non ignorans ImperatoI' prior arma movere constituit, 
and stigmatizes the folly of the cum saeri turn profani proceres, which 
he had heard, amcntcs spc nm,Î. pasci. Ducas was not a priv}T- 
counsellor. 
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Of a master who never forgives, the orders are seldon} dig.. 
obeyed. On the tw
nty-sixth of 1\1arch, the appointed spot 
of Asomaton was covered with an active swarm of Turkish 
artificers; and the materials by sea and land were diligently 
transported from Europe and Asia.]5 The li1ne had been 
burnt in Cataphrygia; the timber was cut down in the woods 
of Hcrnc1ea and Nicomedm; and the stones were dug from 
the Anatolian quarries. Each of the thousand masons was 
assisted by two worinnen; and a mcasu re of two cubits was 
marked for thcir daily task. The fortress 16 was built in a 
triangular form; each angle ,vas flanked by a strong and 
massy tower; one on the declivity of the hill, two along the 
sea-shore: a thickness of twenty-two feet was assigned fOf 
the \valls, thirty for the towers; and the whole building was 
covered with a solid. platforul of lead. :l\Iahomet himself 
pressed and directed the work with indefatigable ardor: his 
three viziers claimed the honor of finishing their respective 
towers; the zeal of the cadhis cmulated that of the Janizaries ; 
the meanest labor was ennobled by the service of God and 
the sultan; and the diligence of the 111ultitude was quickened 
by the eye of a despot, whose smile was the hope of fortune, 
and whose frown was the messenger of death. The Greek 
emperor beheld with terro!' the irresistible progress of the 
work; and vainly strove, by flattery and gifts, to assuage an 
implacable foe, who sought, and secretly fomented, the slight- 
est occasion of a quarrel. Such occasions must soon vnd 
inevitably be found. The ruins of stately churches, and ('vcn 
the marble columns which had been consecrated to Saint 
:l\1ichael the archangel, were employed without scruple by the 
profane and rapacious l\10s1cms; and some Christians, who 
presl1.med to oppose the re111oval, received from their hands 
the crown of martyrdom. Constantine had solicited i1 Turk- 
ish guard to prolect the fields and harvests of his subjects: 
the guard was {ixeù; but their first orùer \v.as 10 allow free 
pasture to the mules and horses of the canlp, and to defend 


l
 lngteml of this clear and con!"i"tent account, the Turkish Annals 
(Cantemir. p. 97) reyiyeù the foolish tale of the ox's hide, and Dido'5 
stratagem in the foundation. of Cartha
e The<;e annals (unless we 
are s,,'a,.cd by an anti-Chri::;,tian prejudice) are far les:; valuable than 
the (jreek historians. 
16 In thc dimensil)11s of this fort re"iS, the old castle of Europe, 
Phranza Joc
 not cXf.ctly ar;
'cc with Chalconùylec;;, "" ìlOSC description 
has been verified on the 
pot by his editor Lcunclavius. 
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their brethren if they should be molested by the natives. The 
retinue of an.Ottoman chief had left their horses to pass the 
night among the ripe corn: the damage was felt; the insult 
was resented; and several of both nations were' slain in a 
tumultuous conflict. l\Iahomet listened with joy to the com- 
plaint; and a dctachment was commanded to exterminate the 
guilty village: the guilty had fled; but forty innocent and 
unsuspecting reapers were 111assacred by the soldiers. Till 
this provocation, Constantinople had been op
n to the visits 
of commerce and curiosity: on the first alarm, the gates wcre 
shut; but the emperor, still anxious for peace, released on 
the third day his Turkish captives; 17 and expressed, in a last 
message, the firm resignation of a Christian and a soldi
r. 
"Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor submis
ion, can secure 
peq,.ce, pursue," said he to l\Iahomet, " your impious warfaTe. 
.l\Iy trust is in God alone; if it should pleasf' him to mollify 
your heart, I shall rejoice in the happy change; if he delivers 
the city into your hands, I submit withont a murmur to his 
holy will. But unÚI 1he Judge of the earth shall pronounce 
between us, it is my duty to live and die in the defence of my 
people." The sultan"s answer was hos
ile and decisive: his 
fortifications were completed; ard before his departure for 
Adrianople, he stationed a vigilant Aga and four hundrcd 
Tanizaries, to levy a tribute on the ships of every nation that 

hould pass within the reach of their cannon. A Venetian 
ressel, refusing obedience to the new lords of the Bo
phorus, 
was sunk with a single buIlet. * The master and thirty sailors 
scared in the boat; but they were dragged in chaillç; to the 
Porte: the chief wm; impaled; his companions were be- 
bcaderl; anò the historian lJucns 18 beheld, at Demotica, their 
bodies exposed to the wild bea
ts. The siege of Constanti- 
nople was deferred till the ensuing spring; but an Ottoman 
army marched into the l\Iorea to divert the forèe of the 
brothers of Coflstantine. At this æra of calamity, one of 


17 Among these were some pa
es of :\Iahomet, S
 C'O!lSriouS of his in- 
exorable ri
or. that they bt'

cù to lo
e their hca.l;i in thc city U:ìle

 
the,. cOltlcl return before SI1:l...,ct. 
18 Dllca:;, c. 
.). 1>hnmZ;l. (1. üi. c. 3,) who haJ sailed in hi3 vessel, 
communoratc3 the Y cnûtian pilot as a mm tyro 


· This wa<; from a model cannon cast by "C'rban the IIunO'arian. See p 
87D. Yon Hammer, p. 510. - M. 
 
32* 
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these princes, the despot Thomas, was blessed or affiieted 
with the birth of a son; "the last heir," says the plaintive 
Phranz3, "' of the last spark of the Roman empire." 19 
The Grceks and the Turks pa
scd an anxious and sleepless 
winter: the fonner were kept awake by their fears, the latter 
by their hopes; both by the preparations of defence and 
attack; a.ud the two erfiperors, who had the rnost to lose or 
to gain, were the ìnost deeply affected by the national senti- 
ment. In :i\Iahomet, that sentiment was inflamed by the ardor 
of his YOlith and tenlper: he alTIused his leisure \vith building 
at Adrianople 20 the lofty palace of Jehan Nunla, (1he watch- 
to\yer of the world ;) but his serious thoughts were irrevocably 
bent on the cOl1(luest of the city of Cæsar. At the dead of 
night, about the -second watch, he started fro11l his bed, and 
commanded the instant attendance of his prin1e vizier. The 
messagf>, the hour, the prince, and his own situation, alm"rned 
the guilty COllsc
ence of Calil Basha; who had possessed the 
coníìdence, and advised the restoratjon, of .Amul'ath. On the 
accession of the son, the vi7.
er \vas confirmed in his office and 
the appearances of favor; but the veteran statcS111an was not 
insensible that he trod on a thin ancl 
ljprery ice, which might 
break under his footsteps, and plunge him in the abyss. His 
frie!
ship for the ChristiansP, which might be innocent unde}- 
the late reign, had stigmatized hÜn with the name of Gabour. 
Ortachi, or foster-brother of the infidels; 21 and his avarice 
entertained a \"cnal and treasonable correspondence, which 
was detected and punished after the conclusion of the war. 
On }'ecciving the royal Inandate, he embraced, perhaps for 
the last time, his wife and children; filled a cup with pieces 
of gold
 hastened to the palace, adored the sliltan, and offered, 
according to the Oriental custom, the slight tribui-e of his duty 
and gratitude}
2 "It IS not Iny wish," said ,Mahomet, "to 


19 Auctum est l)ah:t'ologoruIl1 genu<;, et Imperü. successor, parvæ- 
que Romanorum scintil1æ hæres natus, Andreas, &.co, (Phranza, 1. iii. 
c. 70) The strong cxpression was inspired by his fceling8. 
20 Cantcmir, p. 97, DB. The sultan was eithcr doubtful of his con- 
quest, or ignorant of thc superior mcrits of Constantinoplc. A city 
or a kingdom may sometimes be ruincll by the Imperial fortune of 
thcir sovcrcign. 
21 '::t;I'T
lJlrJ;)ç, by the pTesiclC'nt Cousin, is translatcd pÌ1 0 e nourrl- 
cier, most corrcctly intlecd from the Latin ver
ion j but in his haste 
he has ovcrlooked the note by which Ishmael Boillaud (ad Ducam, 
c. 3.5) acknowlcdges and rectifies his own error. 
22 The Orient.al custom of neycr appearing without gifts before a 
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resume my gift
, but rather to heap and mu1tiply them on thy 
he
d. In my turn I ask a present far more valuable and 
impo!'tant ; - Constantinople." .L
S soon as the vizier had 
recovered f!'om his surprise, " The same God," said he, " who 
hJS already given thee so large a portion of the Roman em- 
pire, will not ùeny the remnant, and the capita1. IIis provi- 
dence, and thy power, assure thy success; ançl myself, with 
the rest of thy [tithful slaves, will sacrifice our lives and for- 
tUlles." - " Lab," 23 (or preceptor
) continued the su1tan, 
, do YOII see this pillo,v? A II the night, in my agitation, I haye 
pulled it on one side and the other; I have risen froln my bed, 
again have I lain down; yet sleep has not visited these weary 
eyes. Deware of the g01
1 and silver of the Romans: in arms 
we arc superior; and with the aid of God, and the prayers 
of the prophet, we shall spef'dily become Inasters of Constan- 
tiTlOple." To sound the disposition of his soldiers, he often 
wandered tflrough the streets alone, and in disguise; and it 
WLlS fatal to discover the sultan, whell. he wished to escape 
f!'om the vulgar eye. His hours were spent in delineating 
the plan of the hostile city; in debating with his g-erwrals and 
engineers, on what spot he should erect his batterie
; on 
which side he should assü.ult the walls; where he should 
spring his mines; to what place he should apply his 
caling- 
ladders: and the cxercis('s of the day repea
ed and proved 
the lucubrations Ðf the night. 
Among the implelnents of destruction, he studied with. 
peculiar care the recent and tremendous discovery of the 
Latins; and his artillery surpassed whatever had yet appearerl 
in thf" world. A founder of cannon, a Dane * 01' Hungarian, 
who had been almost starved in the Greek service, deserted 
to the l\Ioslcms, and was liberally entertained by the Turkish 


60vereign or a superior is of high antiquity, and seems analo
ous 
with the idea of sacritice, still more ancient and universal. See the 
examples of such Persian gifts, 
Elian, IIist. Var. 1. i. c. 31, 32, 33. 
23 The Lala of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34) and the Tata of the 
Greeks (Dueas, e. 3.5) are derived from the 113turallallguage of chi]- 
ùren; and it may be observed, that all such primitive words which 
denote. their parent
, are the simple repetition of one syllahle, COlU- 
po;;;ed of a labial or a dental consonant and an open yowel, (Des 
131'o::.se8, 
léchanisme dcoS Lal1gues, tom. i. p. 231-247.\ 


· Gibbon has written Dane by mistake for Dace, or Dacia.l1. Aa
 ra 
y/)lo,. Chalcond
'les, Vall Hammer, p. õl0. -1\1. 
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su1tnn. l\Id'h
nlpt was satisfied with the answer to his first 
question, which he eagerly pressed on the artist. HAm I 
ab!p to cast a cannon capable of throwing a bailor stone of 
sufficient size to batter the walls of Constantinople? I am 
not i
llorant of their strength; but were they morc solid than 
those of Babylon, I could oppose an engine of superior po\\-er: 
the position and management of that engine must be left to 
your. engineers." On this assurance, a foundery was estab- 
lished at Adrianople: the rnctal was prepared; and at the 
end of three months, Urban produced a picce of brass ord- 
nance of stupendous, and almost incredible magnitude; a 
measure of twelve palms is assigned to the bore; and the 
stone bullet weighed above six hundred pOUllds.
4 * A vacant 
place before the new palace was chosen for the first experi- 
ment; but to prevent the sudden and mischievous effects of 
astonishment and fear, a proclanlation was issued, that 1he 
cannon would be discharged the ensuing day. The explosion 
was felt or heard in a circuit of a hundred furlongs: the ball, 
by the force of gunpowder, was driven above a mile; and on 
the spot where it fell, it buried itself a fv.thorn dcep in the 
ground. For the conveyance of this destructive engine, a 
frame or carriage of thirty wagons was linlu'd together and 
dn.1wlt along by a team of sixty oxen: two hundred men on 
both siJes \vere stationed, to poise and support th
 rollll1g 
weight; two hundred and fifty workmen marched before to 
smooth the \\iay and repair the bridges; and near two months 
were employed in a 1aborious journey of one hundred and 
fifty miles. A li\.c1y philosopher 25 derides on this oceasion 
the credulity of the Greeks, and observes, with much reuson 
that we sh
uld always distrust the exaggerations of a \'an- 


24 The Attic talent 'weighed about sixty minæ, or avoirdupois pounds, 
(see Hooper on Ancient \Vei6'hts, )Icasurc<.;, &c. ;) but among the mod- 
ern Greeks, that classic appellation "as extended to a w{:ight of one 
hundred, or one hunch-cd and twenty-fiv(' pounds, (Ducange, T':ÃW- 
'lov.) Leonardus Chiensis measured the ball or stone of tbe second 
cannon: l..apidem, qui palmis undecim ex meis ambibat in gyro. 
2ã ::-;ce Y oltaire, (lli::.t. (iénérale, c. xci. p. 2
H.. 
95.) lIe was am- 
hitious of uniyersal monarchy; aud the poct frequently n
.lJircs t.o 
the name and. style of an astronomer, a chemist, &c. 


. 1200, according to Leonardus ChicIlSis. Yon Hammcr 
tates that l1e 
bad him<;elf seen the grcat cannon of thc Dardanelle'>, in which a tailor, 
who had run away from his creditors, had concealed him!';elf several days. 
Von Hammer had measured balls twelve spans r0uncl. l'ote, p. 666. -..ì\L 
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, lished people. lIe calculates, that a baIl, even ðf two hun- 
dA'ed pounds, would require a charge of one hundred and fifty 
p\Jur.ds of powder; and that the stroke would be fe
ble and 
impotent, since not a fifteenth part of the mass could be 
Ült1..lmeÒ at the same moment. A s
rangcr as I am to the 
art of destruction, I can discern that the modern improve- 
ments of artillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight 
of metal; the quickness of the fire to the sound, or even the 
consequence, of a single explosion. Yet I dare not reject the 
positive and unanimous evidence of contenlporary \vriters; 
nor can it seem irnprobLtble, that the first artists, in their rude 
and ambitious efforts, should have transgressed tlte standard 
of moderation. A Turkish cannon, more enormous than that 
of l\Iahornet, still guards the entrance of the Dardanelles; and 
if the use be inconvenient, it has been found on a late trial 
that the effect was far ftom contemDt
ble. A stone bullet of 
eleven hundred pounds' weight was 
llce discharged with three 
hunJred and thirty pounds of po\vdcr: at the distance of six 
hundred yarJs it shivered into three rocky fraglnents; trav- 
ersed the strait; and, leadng the waters in a foam, again rose 
and bounded against the opposi,e bil1. 23 
\Vhile .Mahomet threatened the capital of the East, the 
Greek empcror implored with fervent prayers the assistance 
of earth and heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to 
his supplications; and Chris
endom behelù with inditlèrcnce 
the fall of Constantinople, while she deriveù at least some 
promise of supply frOln the jealous and temporal policy of the 
sultan of Egypt. Some states were too weak, and others too 
remole; by some the danger 'yas cunsidered as imLlginaJ'Y 
by o:hers as inevitable: the \Vestern princes were invol \,('d in 
their endless and domestic quarrels; and the Roman pontiff 
was exaspcrated by the falsehooJ or obstinacy of the Greeks. 
Instead of employing in their f:lvor the arms and treasures 
of Italy, Nicholas the Fifth had foretold their approaching 
ruin; and his honor was engaged in the accomplishment of 
his prophecy. * Perhaps he was softened by the last extrem- 


26 The Baron de Tott, (tom, iii. p. 85-S9,) who fortified the nar- 
dancllø; against the Hus"iians, des('ribes in a lively, an.l e\"en comiC', 
strain his own 1Jrowc::;
, and the con:-:ternati.)l1 of the Turks. But tllat 
adyentllrou::; traveller doe., not po::;:;c;:;:.; the art of gaining our co. t1- 
dence. 


· See the curious Christian and 1\íanometan prt'dictions of the fall of 
Constantinople, Von Hammer, p. 518. -)1. 
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ity of their distress; but his compassion was tardy; his efforts 
were faint and una.vailir.g; and Constantinople had fallen, 
befof3 the squadrons of Genoa and Venice could sail f1'0111 
their harbor
.27 Eyen the princes of the 1\lorea and of the 
Greek islands affected a cold neutrality: the Genoese colony 
of Galata negotiated a private treaty; and the sultan indulged 
them in the delusive hope, that by his clemency they might 
su l'vive the ruin of the en1pire. A plebeian crowd, and some 
Byzantine nobles, basely withdrew fforn the danger of their 
country; and the avarice of the rich denied the emperor, and 
reserved for the Turks, the secret treasnres which might have 
raised in their defence whole armies of mercenaries. 28 The 
ind igent and solitary prince prepared, however, to sustain his 
fonnidable adversary; but if his courage were equal to the 
peril, his strength was inadequate to the contest. In the 
beginning of the spring, the Turkish vanguard swept the 
towns and villages [IS fal" as the gates of Constantinople: sub- 
mission was spared and protected; whate,'er presumed to 
resist was extenTIinated with fire and sword. The Greek 
places on the Black Sea, l\Iesen1bria, Achcloum, and Bizon, 
surrendered on the first summons; Selybria alone deserved 
the honors of a siege or bloch:ade; and the bold inhabitants, 
while they were invested by land, launched their boats, pil- 
laged the opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold their captives in 
the public market. But on the approach of 1\laho111et himself 
all was silcnt and prostrate: he first halted at the distance of 
five miles; and frOlTI thence advancing in battle array, planted 
before the gate of St. Romanus the Imperial" standard; and 
on the sixth day of April formed the memorable siege of Con- 
stantinople. 
The troops of Asia and Europe extended on the right and 
left from the Propontis to the harbor; the Janizarics in the 


27 K on audh-it, indignum ducells, says. the honest Antoninus ; but as 
the Roman court" as aftenvards grieved and ashmneJ, we find the 
more courtly expreRsion of Platina, in animo fuisse pOlltifici juvare 
Græcos, and the positive assertion of 
Eneas S)rlvius, structam clas- 
8em, &c. (Spond. A. D. 14.3:3, Xo. 3.) 
28 Antonin. in l>roem. - Epist. Cardinal. I;;idor. apud Sl'ondanum ; 

nd ])r. Johnson, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this 
characteristic circumstance:- 


The groalling Gree\..s dig up the go1l!1'1l CIl\"ern:'!, 
'I'he accumulated \\ culth (If hoardiu6' ages; 
Th 1t wealth whkh, granted to their weeping prince, 
Ihd rc.ugcd ewbuttled nations at thí'ir 
llte9. 
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front were stationed before the 
u1tan's tent; the Ottoll1an 
line \-vas covered by a deep intrenehlllent; and a subordinate 
army enclosed the suburb of Oalata, and watched the doub
- 
ful filith of the Genoese. The inquisitive Philelphus, who re- 
sided in Greece about thirty years before the siegf', is con- 
fident, that aU the Turkish forces of any name or value could 
not exceed the number of sixty thousand horse and twenty 
thousand foot; and he upbraids the pusillanimity of the na- 
tions, who had tamely yielded to a handfui of Barb:uians. 
Such indeed might be the regular establishment of the Ca- 
piculi,29 the troops of the Porte who n1arched with the 
prince, and. were paid from his royal treasury. But the 
bashaws, in their respective governments, maintained or levied 
a provincial militia; many lands were held by a military 
tenure; many volunteers were attracted by the hope of spoil; 
and the sound of the holy trumpet invited a swann of hungry 
and fearless fanatics, who might contribute at least to multi- 
ply the terrors, and in a first attack to blunt the swords, of 
the Christians. The whole mass of the 'rurkish powers is 
magnified by Ducas, Chalcondyles, and Leonard of Chios, to 
the amount of three or four hundred thousand men; but 
Phranza was a less rf'mote and more accurate judge; and his 
precise definition of two hundred and fifty-eight thous:ln 1 
does not exceed the measure of experience and probability.30 
The navy of the besiegers was less formidable: the Propon- 
tis was overspread with three hundred and twenty sail; but 
of these no more than eighteen could be rated as galleys of 
war; and the far greater part must be d
graded to the condi- 
tion of store-ships and transports, which poured into the CLI mp 
fresh supplies of men, ammunition, and pro\'isions. In her 
last decay, Constantinople was still peopled with more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants; but these numhers arc fonnd 
in the accounts, not of war, but of captivity; and they mostly 



9 The palatine troops arc styled Capiculi, the prO\
incinls, .,,'( ratculi ; 
and mo-;t of the namc...; and iu-;titutions of the Turki
h militia e Üstcd 
before the Canon -"tlmelt tit' Soliman 11., from which, and his o\\"n ex- 
perience, Count 
Iarsióli has composcJ his military state of the Ottú- 
man empire. 
30 The obsen'ation of Philelphu3 is approycd hy Cuspinian ill the 
,.ear 1.508, (de Cæsaribus, in Epilog. de 
Iiliti(ì. Turric'ì., p. ()97.) 
)Ian
igli proves, that the effective armies ('f the Turks are mUch le:
s 
numerous than thoy appear. In the army that besieged Con.,tanti- 
nople, Lconardus Chicnsis rock01B no more than lð,OOO Janizaries. 
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consisted of mechanics, of priests. of women, a
d of men 
devoid uf that spirit which even women have sometimes 
ex('rted for the common safety. 1 cnn snppose, I could almost 
eXCl.tse, tae reluctance of subjects to serve on a distant fron- 
tier, at the will of a tyrant; but the man who dares not expose 
his life ill the defence of his chilòreu and his proper'lY' has 
lost in society the first and most active energies of nature, 
lly the emperor
s command, a particular inquiry had been 
Dlade through the streets and houses, how many of the cit- 
izens, or 8v('n of the IHonks, were able and willing to bear 
arms for their country. The lists were intrusted to Phran- 
za ; 31 and, after a diligent 
ddition, he informed his D1aster, 
with gnef and surprise, that the national defence was reduced 
to four thousand nine hundred and seventy Romans, Between 
.Constantine anù his faithful minister t1;is comfortless secret 
''''as preserved; and a sufficient proportion of shields, cross- 
bows, and lìll1
kets, was distributeù from the arsenal to the 
city bands. They derived some accession from a body of 
two thousand strangers, under the commanò of JO
ll1 Justi- 
niani, a noble Genoese; a liberal donative was advanced to 
the
e auxiliaries; and a princely recompense, the Isle of 
Lernnos, was promised to the valor and victory of theIr chief. 
A strong chain was drawn across the mouth of the harbor: it 
was su pported by some Greek and Italian vessels of war and 
111erchandise; and the ships of every Christian nation, that 
successively arrived from Candia and the ßlack Sea, were 
detained fOl' the pu blic service. Against the powers of the 
Ottoman empire, a city uf the extent of thirteen, perhtlps of 
si:\.teen, miles was (1pfpnded hy a scanty garrison of seven or 
cight thousand soldiers. Europe and Asia were (\pen to the 
besiegers; but the strength and provi::;Ïons of1he Greeks must 
sw

ain a daiiy decrease; nor could they indulge the expecta- 
tion of any foreign suecor or supply, 
The primitive Romans would have drawn their sworòs in 
the rC$olution of death or conquest. The primitive Chris- 
tians might have embraced each other, and awaited in pa- 
tience and charity the stroke of martyrdom. But the 
Greek
 of Constantinople were anirnaIPli only by the spirit of 


,11 E .:,0, eiJeIl1 \Imp.) tahcllas extribui non absque dolore et ma's- 
titi<l, ffi,lIlsit lUC apuJ noS duos alii
 occultus llUmerU8, (.Phrallza, 1. üi. 

. 8.) \\ïth 
ome imlulgence for national prejudiee
, we cannot desire 
a more aut11cntic witllcss, not only of public facts, but of vrivate coun- 
sels. 
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.\}t'gLOB, an,i that r;pirit was productive only of animosity and 
:tiscord. betm c 
lis death, the emp(,l"or John Palæologus had 
renounceù ti1
 t_l\pol'lllar measure of a union with the Latins; 
nor WllS the 

1J(l rev ived, till the distress of his brother Con- 
t;tantin,
 impos8ct a I..\st trial of ßatte"ry and dissin1ulation. 3 ;! 
\Vith tlM demanJ of temporal aid, his ambassadm's were in... 
structed to mingle the assurance of spiritual obedience:" his 
neglect of the church was excused by the urgent cares of the 
state; and his orthojox wishes solicited the presenGe of a 
Ruman legate. The Vatican had been too often deluded; 
yet the signs of repetJtance could not decently be overlooked; 
1. legate was more easily granted than an army; and about 

ix months before the finai destruction, the cardinal Isidore of 
Russia appeared in that character with a retinue of priests 
and soldiers. The emperor saluted hilTl as a friend and 
:ather; respectfully listened to his public and private ser- 
mons; and with the most obsequious of the clergy and 
!aymen subscribed the act of union, as it had been ratified in 
the council of Florence. On the twelfth of December, the .two 
nations, in the church of 8t. Sophia, joined in the communion 
of sacrifice and prayer; .and the names of the two pontiffs 
were solemnly commemorated; the names of Nicholas the 
Fifth, the vicar of Christ, and of the patriarch Gregory, who 
Ì1ad been driven into exile by a rebellious people. 
But the dress and language of the Latin priest who offi- 
ciated at the altar were an object of scandal; and it was ob- 
served with horror, that he consecrated a cake or wafer of 
-;/,uleavened bread, and poured cold water into the cup of the 
sacrament. A national historian ackno\\.ledgcs with a blush, 
that none of his countrymen, Dot the emperor hÏillself, were 
sincere in this occasional conformity.33 Their hasty and 
unconditional submission ,vas palliated by a promise of fu- 
ture revisal; Lut the best, or the worst, of their excuses 
was the confession of their own perjury. \Vhcn they were 
oressed by the reproaches of their honest brethren, 
' Have 


J2 In Spondanus, the narratiye of the union is not only partial, but 
imperfect. The bishop of Pamiers died in 1642, and the history of 
Duca", which represents these scenes (c. 36, 37) with such truth and 
spirit, was not printed till the year 1649. 
33 Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that tho 
measure was adopted only propter spem auxilii; he affirms with pleas- 
ure, that those who refused to perform their devo*ions in St. Sophia, 
extra culpam et in pace csscnt, (1. iii. c. 20.) 
VOL. VI. 3a 
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patience," they whispered, "have patience tIll God shai. 
have delivered the city from the great dragon who seeks to 
devour us. You shall then pe}'ceive whether we are truly 
reconciled with the Azyn1Ïtes." But patience is not the attri- 
bute of zeal; nor can the arts of a court be adapted to the 
freedom and violence of popular enthusiasm. From the 
dome of St
 Sophia the inhabitants of either sex, and of ev- 
ery degree, rushed in crowds to the cell of the rnonk Gen- 
nadius,:H to consult the oracle of the church. The holy man 
was invisible; entranceò, as it should seem, in deep n1edita- 
tion, or divine rapture: but he had exposed on the door 
of his cell a speaking tablet; and they successively with- 
drew, after reading these tremendous words: "0 mi::;erable 
Romans, why will ye abandon the truth? and why, instead 
of confiding in God, will ye pùt your trust in the Italians? 
In losing your faith you will lose your city. I-Iave mercy 
on n1e, 0 Lord! I protest in thy presence that I am innocent 
of the crime. 0 miserable nomans, consider, pause, and 
repent. At the same moment that you renounce the religion 
of your fathers, by embracing impiety, you submit to a for- 
eign servitude." Accord.ing to the advice of Gennadius, the 
religious virgins, as pure as angels, and as proud as dæmons, 
rejected the act of union, and abjured aU communion with the 
present and future associates of the Latins; and "their exarn- 
pie was applauded and imitated by the greatest part of the 
clergy and people. From the monastery, the devout G}'eeks 
dispersed themselves in the taverns; drank confusiôn to the 
slaves of the pope; emptied their glasses in honor of the 
image of the holy Virgin; and besought her to defend 
against 
1ahomet the city which she had formerly saved from 
Chosroes and the Chagan. In the òouble intoxication of 
zeal and wine,. they valiantly exclainled, ,,"That occasion 
have we for succor, or union, or Latins? Far frOlTI us be 
the worship of the Azymites !" During the winter that pre- 
ceded.the Turkish conquest, the nation was distracted by this 
epidemical frenzy; and the season of Lent, the approach 


3.1 Hig primitive and secular name wns George Scholm'ius, 'which 
he changed for that of Gennadiu5, either when he beca
e a m<:mk or 
a patriarch. His defencc, at }'lorellce, of the same mllon, w Iuch he 
so furiously attacked at Constantinople, hag tempted I...eo Allatius 
(Diatrib. de Georgiis, in Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 760-786) 
to divide him intQ two men; but Renauclot (p. 343-383) has restored 
the identity of hi" pcr::;oll and the duplicity of his ch!ll"acter. 
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of Easter, instead of breathing charity and love, served only 
to fortify the obstinacy anù influence of the zealots. The 
confessors - scrutinized and alarmed the conscience of their 
vot:uies, and a rigorous penance was imposed on those who 
h::td rcceiveJ the cornmunion from a priest who had given an 
express 91' tacit consent to the union. His service at the altar 
propagateù the infection to the mute and simple 
pectators of 
the ceremony: they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the 
virtue of the sacerdotal character; nor \-vas it lawful, even in 
dancrer of sudden death, 'to invoke the assistance of their 
o , 
prayers or absolution. No sooner had the church of St. 
S;::>phia been polluted by the Latin sacrifice, than it was de- 
f:Grled O-S a Jewish synagogue, or a heathen temple, by the 
clergy and people; and a vast and gloomy.silence prevailed 
in that venerable dOBle, which had so often smoked with a 
cloud of incense, b1azed \vith innumerable ligltts, and re- 
Bounded with the voice of prayer and thanksgiving. The 
L:1.t:ns were the most odious of heretics an.J infidels; and 
the fir::;t mini
ter of the empire, the great duke, was heard 
to declarp, that he had rather behold in Constantinople the 
tl]rhan of l\íahomet, than the pope's tiara or a cardinal's 
ha1. 35 A sentiment so unworthy of Christians and patriots 
was familiar and fatal to the Greeks: the emperor was de- 
prived of the affection and support of his subjects; and their 
native cowardice was sanctiíìcd by resignation to the divine 
decree, or the visi
nary hope of a miraculous deliverance. 
Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constanti- 

lople, the two sides along the sea were m,ule, inaccessible to 
an enemy; the Propontis by nature, and the harbor by art. 
Between the two watcl'f.;, the basis of the triang1C', the land 

idc was p'rotected by a double wall, and a deep ditch of the 
dppth of one hundreò f(
et. Again::;t this line of fortification, 
which Phranz:l, an ey(>-witness, prolong
 to the measure of 
six miles,:3G the O
tomans (-lirected their principal attack; and 
the emperor, after distributing the service and command of 
the most perilous stations, uuuertook the defence of the ex- 
ternal wall. in the lirst day
 of the siege the Greek soldiers 


. 


35 (t>.-lY.IÚ).,1I1', Y..
ì.1'711!!(r, may be fairly tnmslated a cardinal's hat. 
The difference of the G reek and Latin habits imbittercrl the 8cñism. 
36 \\r e axe obliged to reduce the Greek mile.
 to the' 
mnllest mea'iUl'C 
which i
 prescrved ia the wersts of Uussi[l, of 517 French tOisC8, and 
of 10!
 to a degree. The six miles of Phranza do not exceed fout 
English miles, (D' .AnvilIe, }.rec;ur('
 Itinéraircs 7 p. G 1, 12a, &c.) 
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descended into the ditch, or samed into the field; but they 
soon discovered, that, in the proportion of their numbers, 
one Christian was of 11101'e value than twenty Turks: and, 
after these bold preludes, they were prudently content to 
Inaintain the rampart with their 111issile weapons. Nor 
should this pruder:ce be accused of pusil1animity. The na- 
tion 'HtS indéed pusillanil
}ous and base; but the last Constan- 
tine deset'ves the name of a h('ro: his noble band of volun- 
teers was inspired with 
lolllan viFtue; and the foreign aux- 
iliaries supported the honor of the 'Yestern chivalry. The 
incessant volleys of lances and arrows were accompanied 
w
th the smoke, the sound, and the fire, of their musketry 
and cannon. Their small arms discharged 
t the same time 
either fi\-e, or Cyen ten, balls of lead, of the size of a walnut; 
and, according to the closeness of the ranks and the force 
of the powder, several breastplates and bodies were trans- 
pierced by the Satl1e shot. But the Turkish approaches were 
soon sui1k in trenches, or covered with ruins. Each day 
added to the science of the Christians; but their inadequate 
stock of gunpowder was wasted in the operations of each 
day. Their ordnance was not powerful, either in size or 
number; and if they possessed some hea'"y cannon, they 
feared to plant them on the walls, lest the aged structure 
should be shaken and overthrown by the expIosion. 37 The 
same destructive sccrC't had been revealed to the 1\Ioslems; 
by whom it was employed with the superior energy- of zeal, 
riches, and despotism. The great cunnon of l\1ahomet has 
been separately noticed; an important and yisiLle oLject in 
the history of the times: but that enormous engine was 
flanked by two fellows almost of equal l11agnitude: 38 the 
long order of the Turkish artillery was pointed against the 


37 At illàies doctiorcs nostri facti paravere contra hostcs machina- 
menta, quæ tam en avare ùabantur. l'ulvis erat nitri moilica çxigua; 
tela ll).odica; bombardæ, si aderant incommoùitatc loci primum hos- 
tcs offelldcre, macericbus alveisque tectos, non potprant. K am si quæ 
Inagnæ f'rant, He murus concuteretur noster, quicsccbant. This pas- 
sagë of Leonarùus Chicnsis is curious and important. 
;;s According to Chalcondyle:s and Phranza, the grcat cannon burst; 
an incident which, according to Ducas, wa:5 prcycntcd by the artist's 
li1úll, It is cyidcnt that they do not speak of the same gun.. 


· They speak, JliC of a Iipahtine, one of a Tnrh.ish, gur Von !lam. 
D1er, note, p. 669 
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walls; fourteen batteries thundered ut once on the F10St ac- 
cessible places; and of one of these it is ambiguously ex- 
pressed, that it was mounted with one hundred and thirty 
guns, or that it discharged one hundred and thiny bullets. 
Yet in the power and activity of the sultan, we may discern 
the infancy of the new science. Under a master who count- 
ed the nloments, the great cannon could be loaded and fi red 
no more than seven times in one day.39 The heateù metal 
unfortunately burst; several workmen were destroyed; and 
the skill of an artist * was admired who bethought himself of 
preventing the danger and the accident, by pouring oil, after 
each explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 
The first random shots were productive of more sOllnd 
than effect; and it was by the advice of a Christian, that the 
engineers were taught to level their aim against the two oppo- 
site sides of the salient angles of a bastion. However imper- 
fect, the weight and repetition of the fire maðe some irnpres- 
sion on the walls; and the Turks, pushing their approaches to 
the edge of the ditch, attempted to fill the enorn10US chasm, 
and to build a road to the assault. 4o Innumerable fascines, and 
hogsheads,. and trunks of trees, were heaped on each other; 
and such was the impetuosity of the throng, that the fore- 
most and the weakest were pushed headlong down the preci- 
pice, and instantly buried under the accumulated mass. To 
fill the ditch was the toil of the besiegers; to clear away the 
rubbish was the safety of the be'3ieged ; and after a long and 
bloody conflict, the web that had been woven in the day was 
still unravelled in the night. The next resource of .Mahomet 
was the practice of mi
es; but the soil was rocky; in evcry 
attempt he was stopped and undennincd by the Christian 
engineers; nor had the at't been yet invented of replenishing 
those subterraneous .passages with gunpowder, and blowing 


39 Near a hundred years nrtel. the siege of Constantinople, the 
French and Engli-.;h fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 300 
t:hot in an. en;.;a
cment of two hours, pIémoires ùe 
Iartill du lkllay, 
1. x., ill tlH' Collection GéniTale, tom. xxi. p. 
39.) 
41) I have selected some curious faf'ts, without striving' to emulate 
the bloody and obstinate eloquence of the abbé de Vertot, in his pro- 
lix de :)cription
 of the bÏ<:ges of Rhodes, :Malta, &c. TIut that agreeaùl(l 
hi
to
iah had a turn for romance; and as he wrote to plc)fiSe the orÜer 
he had hJopted the same sl1irit of ellthusia
m and chivalry. 


· The founrler of the gun. Yon Hammer, p. 526. 
33 t< 
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whole towers and cities into the ai1'. 41 A CirCUlTIstance that 
distingui:5hes the siege of Constantinople is the reunion of 
the ancient and l110dern artil1ery. The cannon were inter- 
n1111g!ed with the Inechnnical engines for casting stones and 
dart:'); the bullet and the Lattering-mm * were directed 
against the $llTlC \\ aIls: nor haò t1:e discovery of gunpowder 
superseded the use of the liqujrl and unexlinguishabIe fire. 
A wooden turret of the largest size was advanced on roUers: 
tbis pOtt

ble magazine of ammunition and fascines was pro- 
tectcd by a thref>f01d. covering of bulls' hides: incessant vol- 
leys were securely discharged frem the loop-holes; in the 
front, three doors were contrived for the alternate sally and 
retre"at of the O soldiers and workmf'n. They ascpnded" by a 
staircase to the upper platform, and, as high as th.e level of 
that platform, a scaling-ladder could be raised by pulleys to 
form a bridge, Rnd grapple with thc advE'rse rampart. By 
these various al1:s of annoyance, some as ncw as they \\Tl'e 
pe I'nicious to the Grecl
s: the tower of St. Romrll1us .was at 
length overturned: after a severe struggle, the Turks were 
repulsed from the breach, and interrupted by darknc
s; but 
they trusted that with the return of light they should renew 
the attack with fresh vigor and decisive success. Of this 
pause of actien, this interval of hope, each moment was im- 
proved, by the activity of the emppror and Jus1iniani, who 
P"SSPc! the night on the spot, and urged the labors which in- 
yolveù the safety of the- church and city. At the cia wn of 
day, the impatient sultan perceived, with astonishment und 
grief, that his \vooden turret had been reduced to ashes: the 
ditch was cleared and restored; and the tower of St. Ro- 
manus ,vas auain stronrr and entire. lIe de p lored thn fililure 
o 0 
of his design; and uttcred a profane exclamation, that the 
word of the thirty-seven thousand prophets should not have 
compelled him to believe that such a work, in so short a time, 
coulù have been accomplished by the infidels. 


41 The first theory of minc!S with gunpowder 
Tpears in 1480 t in a 
MS. of George of :-;ienna, (Tirabo;-;ehit tom. yi. I. i. p. a
4.) They 
Wl're fir
t practiscd by Sav:anclla. in U87; l,ut the honor and il11- 
',ro,'cnwnt in 1503 is a
eribcd to Petcr of Xaxarrc, who used them 

\'ith :";uc
css in the wars of Italy, (Hist. de 1a 1..i3ue de Cambray, 

om. ii. p. 9ð-9 7 .) 


· The battering-ram, according to Von Hammer, (p. 6iO,) was not used, 
l\.L 
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The generosity of the Chri:::;tian princes was cold and 
tardy; but in the first ar
prehension of a siege, Constantine 
bad negotiated, in the isles of the ArchipBlago"} the l\lorea, 
and Sicily, the most indispensahle supplies. As early as the 
beginning of .April, five 42 great ships, equipped for merchan- 
dise and war, would have sailed from the harbor of Chius, 
had not the wind blown obstinately froin the north. 43 One 
of t1wse Þ ships bore the Imperial flag; the remaining fout" 
belonged to the Gcnocsc; and they were ladcn with wheat 
nnd barley, with wine, oil, and ,-egetables, and, abo,.c aU, 
with soldiers and mariner:;, for the service of the capital. 
After a tedious dc1ay, a gentle breeze, and, on the second 
day, a strong gale from the south" carried them through the 
Hellespont and the Propontis: but the city was already 
lnvested by sea and land; and the Turkish fleet, at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from shore to shore, 
in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least.to repel, 
these bold auxiliaries. The reader who has present to his 
111ind the geographical picture of Constantinople, will con- 
ceive and adnlirc the greatness of the spectacle. The five 
Christian ships continued to .ad\'ance with joyful shouts, and 
a full press both of sails and oars, against a hostile fleet of 
three hundred vcssds; and the rampart, the <;amp, the coasts 
of Europë and A.sìa, were lined with innumerahle spectators, 
who anxiouslv awaited the event of this lTIOlnentous succor. 
At the first view that event could not appear doubtful; the 
t:;uperiority of the l\Ioslems ,,,as beyond all measure or ac- 
count; and, in a calm, their nUlnbGr
 and valor Inust inev- 
itably have prevailed. But their hasty and imperfect navy 
had been created, not by the genius of the pcople, but by 
the wiU of the sultan: in the hcight of their prosperity, the 
Turks have acknowledged, that if God had givcn them the 
earth, he had left the sea to the infidels; 44 and a series of 


42 It is singular that the Greeks should not agree ill the number of 
these illustrious vessels; the five of Ducas, the four of Phranza and 
Lconardus, and the two of Chalcondyles, must be extended to the 
smaller, or confined !') larger, size. V oltaire, in givin
 one of these 
ships to Frederic Ill.. confounds the cmperors of the East and \V cst. 
43 In bold defiance, or rathcr in gross ignorance, of language and 
geography, the president Cousin detains them in Chios ,Üth a south, 
and wafts them to Constantinople with a north, .wind. 
U The perpetual decay and weakncss of the Turkish navy may 
be observed in Ricaut, (State of the Ottoman Empire, 1). 372--378,) 
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defeat!!, a rapid progress of decay, has estabTisll"',{ the trntì 
of their modest confession. Except eighteen W\lh
ys of 
some force, the rest of thcir fleet consisted of opr-l' boats 
:rudely constructed and awkwardly managed, crowdei with 
troops, and destitute of cannon; ånd since courage 
rises 
jn a !!reat rneasure from the consciousness of .strenalÒ the 
"-' n . 
òrayest of the Jtinizaries might trenrbIe on a new ele}pent
 
In the Christian squadron, five stout and lofty ships were 
guided by skilful pi]o1s, and manned with the veterans of 
}tåJy and Greece, lang practised in the arts and perils of the 
sea. Their weigilt 'WITS directed to sÍnk or scatter the weak 
()bstadcs that impeded their pas:sage: their artÍlfery swept 
1he waters: their liquid fire ",vas poured on toe beads of the 
adversaries, who, with the design of boarding, presumed to 
apprü(1c-h them; and the winds and waves are always on the 
side of thc' n blest navÍgators. In this confiict, tile Imperial 
vesse-l, which had been ntnrost overpowered, was rescued by 
the Genocse; but the Turks, in q distant and a closer attack, 
were hvice repulsed with considerable loss.. IUañomet him- 
self snt on horseback on the beach, to encourage their v.aJor 
by his voice and presence, by the promise of reward, and by 
fear rnore potent than the fear of the enemy. The passions 
of his sou
, and even the gestures of his body,45 seemed to 
inlitate tbe actions of toe combatants; and, as if he had 
been the lord of nature, ne spurred his }lOrsC wito a fearless 
ând impotent effort into the sea. IIis loud reproacnes, and 
the clamors of tT'le camp, urged the Ottomans to a third 
attack, more fatal and bloody than the two former; and I 
must repeat, though I cannot credit, the evidence of Phranza" 
'who affirn1s, frðlo their own month, that they lost above 
twelve thousand raen Tn the slaughter of the day. They 
fled in disorder to the shores of Europe and Asia, while the 
Christian squadron, triufnphant and unhurt, steered along the 
Bosphorus, Ðnd securely anchored within the chain of the 
harbor. In the confidence of victory, they boasted that the 
whole Tur]{ish power must bave yielded to their arms; bu.t 
the adlniral, or captain bashaw, found SOl-ne consolation for a 


'1'hevenot, {Y oyages, P. i. p. 229-242, and Tott, (l\lémoires, tom. iii. ;) 
the last of 'whom is always solicitous to amuse and amaze- his reader. 
4.
 I must confess, that I have before In)' eyes the livi:ng picture 
'Which Thucydides (l. vii. c. 71) has dnnvn of the passions and ges- 
tures of the Athenians in a naval engagement in the great harbor of 
Syracuse. 
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;>
inful wuund in his eye, by rcpresentin6 that accident as 
[he cause of his defeat. Balthi Ogli ,vas a renegade of the 
race of the Bulgarian princes: his Inilitary clmracter was 
tainted with the unpopular vice of avarice; and uGder the 
Jespotisrfi of the prince or people, misfortune is a suflicient 
c\;dence of guilt.* His rank an
 services 'were annihilated 
by the displeasure of :Mahomet. In the royal presence, the 
captain bashaw was extended on the ground by four slaves, 
and received one hundred strokes with il golden rod: 46 his 
dcath had been pronounced; and he adored the clemency of 
the sultan, who was satisfied with the milder punishment of 
confiscation and exile. T-he introduction of this supply rc- 
vive(l the hopes of the Greeks, and nccused the supineness 
of their \" cstern allies_ A.midst the deserts of .Anatolia and 
the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the crusades had buried 
thmnselves in a voluntary and inevitable graye; but the 
situation of the Imperial city was strong against her enemies, 
and accessible to her friends; and a rational and 1110derate 
arman1ent of the maritime states might have saved the relics 
of the Roman name, and n1aintained a Christian fortress in 
the heart of the Ottoman empire. Yet this was the sole an:l 
feeble attempt for the deliverance of Constantinople: the . 
more distant powers were insensi ble of its danger; and the 
ambassador of Hungåry, or at least of IIuniades, resided in 
the Turkish camp, to remove the fears, and to direct the 
operatiol)s, of the sultan. 47 
It was difficult for 11m Greeks to penctr3.te the secret of 
the divan; yet the Greeks are j)ersuaded, that a resistance, 
so ohstinate and surprising, had fatigued the perseverance of 
l\lahomet. lIe began to meùitate a retreat; and the siege 
would have been speedily raised, if the alnbition anù jelll- 


46 According to the exaggeration or corrupt tc
t of Ducus, (c_ 38,) 
this golden bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 500 
libræ, or pounds. llouillaucl's reading of 500 dmchms, or five pounds, 
is suHicieut to exercise the arm of .Mahomet, and bruise the back of 
his admiral. 
47 ]Jucas, who confesses himself ill informed of the affair
 of IIun- 
gary, fi3signs a motive of superstition, a fatal hclief that Constanti- 
nople woulll be the term of the Turki:sh conquests. See Phranza 
(1. iii. c. 20) and Spondanus. 


· Accori1.ing to Ducas, one of the Af<lbi IJcat out hi<; eye "ith a Btonu.. 
Cnmparc V ('n Hammer. - M. 


, 
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onsy of the second vizier had not opposed the perfidiou9 
advice of Calil Bashaw, who still maintained a secret corre- 
spondence with the Byzantine court. The reduction of the 
city appeared to be hopeless, unless a double attad} could be 
llm.de fronl the harbor as well as from the land; but the har- 
bor was maccessible: an impenetrable chain was now de- 
fended by cight large shi ps, more than twenty of a smaller 
size, with several galleys and sloops; and, instead of forcing 
this barrier, the Turks might apprehend a naval sally, and a 
second encounter in the open sea. In this perplexity, the 
genius of 1\'laho111et conceived and executed a plan of a bold 
and lnarvellous cast, of transporting by land his lighter ves- . 
sels and lTIilitary stores from the Bosphorus into the higher 
part of the harbor. The distance is about ten =It< Iniles; the 
ground is uneven, and was overspread \vith thickets; and, fiS 
the road must be opened behind the s-uburb of Galata, their 
free passage or total destruction must depend on the option 
of the l
enocse. But these selfish merchants were ambitious 
of the favor of being the last devoured; and the deficiency 
of art was supplied by the strength of obedient myriads. .A 
level way was covered \vith a broad platform of strong and 
· solid phlnks; and to render then1 more slippery and smooth.. 
they were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. Four- 
score light galleys and brigantines, of fifty and thirty oars, 
were disembarked on the Bosphorus shore; arranged suc- 
cessive1y on rollers; and drawn forwards by the power of 
n1en and pulley
. Two guides or pilots were stationed at the 
hekn, anù the prow, of each '
essel: the sails were unfurled 
to the winds; and the labor was eheered by song and ncc1a- 
nlation. In the course of a single night, this Turkish fleet 
painfully climbed the hiJI, steered over the plain, and was 
launched froBl the dcclivity into the shallow \,"aters of the 
harbor, far above the molestation of the deeper vessels of 
the Greeks. The real importance of this operation was mag- 
nified by the consternation and confidence which it inspired: 
but the notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed before 
the eyes, and is recorded by the pens, of the two nations. 48 


4!! The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed bv 
Cantemir (p. 96) from the 1\n:ki5h annals; but I could wish t,) con"- 
tract the distance of ten · miles, and to prolong the term of one night. 


· Six miles. V:>11 Hammcr. - M. 


, 
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A similar stratagem had been repeatedly practised by the 
ancients; 49 the OttOlllan galleys (I lTlUst again repeat) should 
be considered as large boats; and, if we corn pare the mag- 
nitude and the distance, the obstacles and the means, the 
boasted miracle 50 has perhaps been equalled by the industry 
of our own times.5 1 As soon as l\lahomet had occupied the 
upper harbor with a fleet and arn1Y, he constructed, in the 
narrOWf'st pårt, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in 
breadth, and one hundred in lengîh: it was formed of casks 
and hog!:)heads ; joined with rafters, linked with iron, and 
covered with a solid floor. On this f10ating battery he planted 
. one of his largest cannon., while the fourscore galley
, with 
troops and scaling-ladders, approached the most accessible 
side, which had formerly been st
rrned by the Latin con- 
querors. The indolence of the Christians has been accused 
for not destroying these unfinished works; t but th.eir fire, by 
a superior fire, was controlled and silenced; nor were they 
v/anting in a nocturnal attempt to burn the vessels as well as 
the bridge of the sultan. Hi
 vigilance prevented their ap- 
proach; their foremost galiots were sunk or taken; forty 
youths, the bravest of Italy and Greece, were inhumanly 
massacred at his command; nor could the emperor's grief 
be assuaged by the just though cruel retaliation, of ca:xposing 
from the walls the heads of two hundred and sixty lVlussul- 
111an captives. After a siege of forty days., the fate of Constan- 
tinopJe could no longer be averted. The diminutive garrison 
\V'1S exhausted by a double attack: the fortifications, which 


49 Phranza relates two examples of a similar transportation over 
the six miles of the Isthmus of Corinth; the one fabulous, of Augus- 
tus after the battle of Actium; the other true, of Nicetas, a Greek 
general in the xth century. To these he might have added a bold 
enterprise of Hannibal, to introduce his vessels into the harbor of 
Tarentum, (Polybius, 1. viii. p. 749, edit. Gronov..) 
51) A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetians in a similar 
undertaking, (Spond. A. D. 1438, No. 37,) might possibly be the ad- 
viser and agent of :Mahomet. 
61 I particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of 

anada in the years 1776 and 1777, so great in the la.bor, so fruitless 
In the eveat. 


!If Von Hammer gives a longer list of such transportations, p.533. Diol1 
Cassius distinctly relates the occurrence treated as fa.bulous by Gibbon. 
-M. 
t They were betrayed, according to some accounts, by the G{'nlJesQ or 
Galata. Von Hammer, p. 636. - M. 
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had S :ocl tor ages against hostile violence, were dismantTed 
on an 'ides by the Ottoman cannon: n1any breaches were 
openel . and near the gate of St. Romanus, four towers had 
been It 'eHed with the ground. For the payment of his fee- 
ble and mutinous troops, Constantine was compelled to despoil 
the Chul,.
hes with the prOlni::;e of a fourfold restitution; and 
his saûri.ûge cffered a new reproach to the enemies of the 
unIon. 11 
piJït of discord impaired the remnant of the 
Christian 6he
g
h; the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries 
asserted the p1'Lëmin<:nce of their .re.sp.ective service; and 
Justiniani an\.1 ll.t 
 great d 1 ]ke, whose ambition was not extin- 
guished by tI:e comlTI'1U danger, accused each other of 
treachery and c("\7arJic
. 
During the sicge of C\ TIstantinople, the words of peace 
and capitulation had be-f.:"} sometilTIeS pronounced; and sev- 
eral enlbassics had p3s
3ed between the camp and the city.52 
The Greek emperor waG 'nlmbled by adversity; and would 
have yielded to any terms ,
olOpatible with religion and roy- 
alty. The T l urkish sultan was desirous of sparing the blood 
of his soldiers; still more Lksirous of securing for his own 
use the Byzantine treasures; and he accomplished a sacred 
duty in presenting to the Gabo'llrs the choice of circumcision, 
of tribute, or of death. The avarice of l\Iahomet might have 
been sa.ti
fied with an annual sum of one hundred thousand 
ducats; but his ambition grasped the capital of the East: to 
the prince he offered a rich equivalent, to the people a free 
toleration, or a safe departure: but after son1e fruitless treaty, 
he declared his resolution of finding either a throne, or a 
grave, under the walls of Constantinople. A sense of honor 
and the fear of universal reproach, forbade Palæologus t( 
resign the city into the hands of the Ottomans; and he deter 
mined to abide the last extremities of war. Scyeral days 
\Vere employed by the sultan in the preparations of the 
assault; and a respite was granted by his favorite science for 
astrology, which had fixed on the twenty-ninth of May, as the 
fortunate and fatal hour. On the cyening of the twenty- 
se\'cuth, he issued his final orders; assembled in his presence 
the militu I'y chiefs, and di
p('rsed his. heralds through the 
camp to proclailll the duty, and the rnotives, of thO. perilous 


. 


ó2 Chalcondylcs and Ducas diffcr in the time and circumstancf's of 
thc ncgotiation; and as it "as ncithcr glorious nor salutary, the 
I'aithfnl Phranza spares his prince CYCIl the thought of a 8Ul're
lder. 
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enterprise. Fear is the first principle of a Jespoti( govern- 
111ent; and his menaces were expressed in tne Oriental style, 
that the fugitives and deserters, had they the wings of a bird, 53 
should not escape from his inexorable justice. The greatest 
j1art of his bashaws and Janizaries were the offspring of Chns- 
tian parents: büt the glories of the Turkish name were per- 
petuated by süccessive adoption; and in the gradual change 
of individuals, the spirit of a legion, n regimEnt, or an ada, is 
kept alive by imitation and discipline. In thIS -holy warfare, 
the 1\Ioslems were exhorted to purify their Ininds with prayer, 
their bodies with seven ablutions; and to abstain from food 
till the close of the ensuing day. .1\ crowd of dervises visited 
· the tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and the assm'unce 
of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers and gardens 
of paradise, and in the elllLraces of the black-eyed virgins. 
Yet Mahomet principally trusted to the efficacy of temporal and 
visible rewards. A donble pay was promised to the victorious 
troops: H The city and the buildings," said l\Iahomet, "are 
l11ine; but I resign to your valor the captives and the spoil, the 
treasures of gold and beauty; be rich and be happy. l\Iany 
are the provinces of my empire: the intrepid soldier who first 
ascends the walls of Constantinople shall be rewarded with 
the government of th
 fairest and most wealthy; and l11Y 
gratitude shall accumulate his honors and fortunes above the 
l11easure of his own hopes.'" Such various and potent mo- 


53 These wings (Chalconc1yles, 1. viii. p. 208) arc no more than 
an Oriental figure: but in the tragedy of Irene, 
Iahomet's paS::iiOll 
f'oars above seJ1.-:;e and rea.son : - 


f:!UJ\1I(1 the fif'rcc North, upon Ilis frozcn wings. 
Hf'ar him R!oi"t amon.! the \\ ollderill
 <"10m!.::, 
And :õcat hin. in ttw I'!eiad-;' ,.;'oldclJ charjot - 
Then :>llOuld my fury dmg him dOWII to tortUf1;S. 


I3esiJes the extravagance of the rant, I must observe, 1. That the 
operation of the winds must be confined to the lower re
ion of the 
air. 2. That the name, etymology, and fanle of the Pleiads are 
purely Greek, (Scholiast ad Homer, ::E. G8G. Eudocia in Ioniâ, p. 
D!). 
Apollodor. 1. iii. c.-10. Heyne, p. 2
D, :Sot. GS2,) and haù no affinity 
with the astronomy of the East, (Hyde ad Ulugbe
, Tabul. in 8)'11- 
t
gma Di
sert. tom. i. p. 40, 41. Goguet, Origine de
 Art
, &c" tom. 
Vl. p. 73-78. Gebclin, JIist. du Calcndrier, p. 73,) which 
Iah()mct 
had studied. 3. The golden chariot does not exist either in science 
or fiction; but I much fear Dr. Johnson hæ, confounded tbe Plciads 
'
ith 
he great bear or w.agon, the zodiac with a northern cOllsteHa.. 
..1011 : - 
",\P,\-Oll O' ;ìllKUL ÜJW{Uli l-dK")...1Jcrlli KaÀÉoucrn'. n.
. 487. 
'
OL. VI. 3! 
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tives diffused anlOng the Turks a general ardor, regardless of 
life and impatient for actlOn: the camp reëchoed with the 
.:\loslem shouts of " God is God: there is but one God, and 
I\Iahomet i
 the apostle of God;" 54 and the sea and land, fronle 
Galata to the ::;even towers, were illmninated by the blaze of 
the it. nocturnal fires. * 
Far different was the state of the Christians; who, with 
loud and i
npotent complaints, deplorèd the guilt, or the pun- 
ishment, of their sins. The celestial inlage of the Virgin had 
been exposed in solemn procession; but their divine patroness 
was deaf to their entreaties: they accused the obstinacy of 
the emperor for rßfusing a timely surrender; anticipated the 
horrors of thcir fate; and sighed for the repose and security 
of Turkish servitude. The noblest of the Greeks, and the 
bravest of the allies, were summoned to the palace, to prepare 
then1, on the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the duties and 
dangers of the general assault. The last speech of Palæolo- 
gus was the funeral oration of the Roman en1pire: 55 he 
promised, he conjured, and he vainly attempted to infuse the 
hope which was extinguished in hi
 own lnind. In this \vorId 
all was comfortless and gloomy; and neither the gospel nor 
the church have proposed any conspicuous recompense to 
the heroes who fall in the service of their country. But- the 
example of their prince, and the confinement of a siege, had 
arrned these warriors with the courage of despair, and the 
pathetic scene is described by the feelings of the historian 
Phranza, who Wll
 himself present at this 1110urnful assembly. 
They wept, they embraced; regaròless of their families and 
fortunes, they devoted their livcs; and each commander, de- 
parting to l{is station, maintained all night a vigilant and 
anxious watch 011 the rampart. The emperor, and some faith- 


6
 Phranza quan'cls with thf>se :Moslem acclamations, not for the 
name. of God, but for that of the prophct: the pious zeal of V oltaiJ:e 
is excessive, and even ridiculous. 
bã I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Phranza him- 
sclf; and it smells so gros:;ly of thc sermon and the convcnt, that J 
almost doubt 'whcthcr it was pronounced by Constantine. Lconardus 
assigns him another specch, in which he addresses himself more 
l"es:pectfu.Uy to the Latin auxiliaries. 


. The picture is heightened oy the addi
ion ?f the waili!1g cries of Kyrie 
eleeson, which were heard from the dark mtenor of the cIty. Von Ham. 
mer J p. õ39. - M. 
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rul companions, entered the dome of St. Sophi
, which in a 
few honrs was to be converted into a l11osque; and devoutly 
received, with tears and prayers, the sacrament of the holy 
communion. lIe reposed some moments in the palace, which 
re,;ounded with cries und lamentations; solicited the pardon 
of all whom he might have injured; 56 and mounted on horse- 
back to visit the guards, and explore the motions of the ene- 
my. The distress and fall of the last Constantine are l110re 
glorious than the long prosperity of the Byzantine Cæsars.* 
In the confusion of darkness, an assailant may sometimes 
succeed; but in this great and general attack, the military 
judgment and astrological knowledge of ..:1\1ahomet advised 
him to expect the l11orning, the 111ernorable twenty-ninth of 

tIay, in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the Chris- 
tian æra. The precedilig night had lJeen strenuously em- 
ployed: the troops, the cannons, and the fascines, 'were 
advanced to the edge of the ditch, which in 111any parts pre- 
sented a smooth and level passage to the breach; and his 
fourscore galleys almost touched, with the prows and their 
scaling ladders, the less defensible walls of the harbor. U n- 
del' pain of death, silence was enjoined: but the physical laws 
of motion and sound are not obedient to discipline or fear; 
each individual might suppress his voice and Dleasure his 
footsteps; but the march and labor of thousands Blust inevi- 
tably produce a strange confusion of dissonant cla"mors
 \vhich 
reached the ears of the watchmen of the towers. At day- 
break, without the customary signal of the morning gun, the 
Turks assaulted the city by sea and land; and the similitude 
of a twined or twisted thread has been applied to the close- 
ness and continuity of their line of attack. 57 The foren10st 
ranks consisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary crowd 


56 This abascment, which ù('yotion has sometimes extorted from 
dyinJ princcs, is an improvemcnt of the gospel doctrinc of the for- 
givencs
 of injurics: it is more éasy to forgive 490 times, than once to 
ask pardon of an infcrior. 
57 Bcsides thc 10,000 guards, and thc sailors and the marines, Ducas 
numbers ill this gcncral assault 250,000 Turks, both horse and foot. 


· Compare the very curious Armenian elegy on the fall of Constantino- 
ple, tr::m5Iated by 1\1. Bùré, in the J oumal Asiatique for March, 183.); and 
by :\1. Brosset, in the new edition of Le Beau, (tOI11, xxi. p. :J08.) The au- 
thor thus enùs his poem: "I, Abraham, loaded with sins, have composed 
this elegy with the most lively 5orro\V; for I ha, e seen Constantinople in 
the days of its glory." - M. 
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who fought without order or cOl1nnand; of the feebleness l)f 
age Of childhood, of peasaÙts and vagrants, and of all who 
had joined the camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyr- 
dom. The common impulse drove them onwards tu the wall , 
the most audacious to c1irnb were instantly precipitated; and 
not a dart, not a bullet, of the Chri::;tians, \\ as idly wasted on 
the accumulated throng. But their strength m;d ammuni- 
tion were exhausted in this laborious defence: the ditch was 
filled with the bodies of the slain; they supported the foot- 
steps of their companions; and of this devoted vanguard the 
death was more serviceable than the lifè. Under their re- 
spective bashaws and sanjaks, the troops of Anatulia and 
Romania were successively led to the charge: their progrp.ss 
was various and doubtful; but, after a conflict of two hours, 
the Greeks still 111alñtained, and ir}Jprove
 their advantage; 
and the voice of the emperor was heard, encouraging his ::;ul- 
diers to achieve, by a last effort, the .de1iverance of their 
country. In that fatal rnoment, the Janizaries arose, fresh, 
vigorous, and invincible. 'rhe su1tan himself on horseback, 
with an iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge 
of their vn
r: he was surrounded by ten thousand of his do- 
mestic troops, whom he reserved for the decisive occasion; 
and the tiùe of battle was directed and impelled by his voice 
and eye. I-lis nmnerous nlinisters of justice were posted 
behind the .line, to urge, to restrain, and to punish; and if . 
danber was in the front, shame and inevitable death were in 
the rear, of the fugitives. The cries of fear and of pain were 
drowned in the m3.rtial lTIusic of drums, trumpets, and at1a- 
b
lls; and experience has proved, that the mechanical opera- 
tion of sounds, by quickening the circulation of the blood and 
spirits, will act on the human machine more forcibly than tl!e 
eloquence of reason and honor. FrOll1 the lines, the galleys, 
and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered un all :-;icles ; 
and the can1p and city, the Greeks and the 'J'urks, were in- 
vulved in a cloud of smoke which could only be dispelled by 
the final delivcrnnce or destruction of the Roman empire. 
The single combats of the heroes of history or fable anluse 
our faney and engage our af1cctions: the skilful evolu1ions 
of war may inform the mind, and improve a necessary, though 
pernicious, science. But in the uniform and odious pictures 
of a general assault, all is blood, and horror, and confusion; 
nor shaH I strive, at the distance of three centuries, and a 
thou'3and miles, to deliucatc a scene of whie \,), 
hcre could be 
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no spectators, and of which the actors themselves were Inca- 
pable of forming any just or adequate idea. 
The immediate loss of Constantinople may be ascribed to 
the bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of John Jus- 
tiniani. The sight of his blood, and the exquisite pain, ap- 
palled the courage of the chief, whose arms and counsels 
were the fil'mest ran1part of the city. As he withdrew frorn 
his station in quest of a surgeon, his flight was perceived and 
stoppéd by the indefatigable emperor. " Your wound," ex- 
claimed Palæologus, " is slight; the danger is pressing: your 
presence is necessary; and whither will you retire?" --:-- " I 
will retire," said the trelnbling Genoese, " by the same road 
which God has opened" to the Turks;" and at these words he 
hastily passed" through one of the breaches of the inner wall. 
By this pusillanimous act he stained the honors of a military 
life; and the few days whieh he survived in Galata, or the 
Isle of Chios, were imbittered by his own and the public 
reproach.5 8 His example was imitated by the greatest part 
of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence began to slacken 
when the attack was pressed with redoubled vigor. 'I'he nUln- 
bel' of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a hundred, times 
superior to that of the Christians; the double walls were 
reduced by the cannon to a heap of ruins: in a circuit of sev- 
eral mjJes, some places Hmst be found more easy of access, 
pI' more feebly guarded; and if the besiegers could penetrate 
in a single point, the whole city was irrecoverably lust. The 
first who deserved the sultan's reward was H.assan the Jalli- 
zary, of gigantic stature and strength. 'Yith his cin1eter in 
one hand and his buckler in the other, he ascended the out- 
ward fortification: of the thirty Janizaries, who were emulous 
of his valor, eighteen perished in the bold adventure. IIas- 
Ban and his twelve companions had reached the summit: the 


58 In the severe censure of the :Hight of Justiniani, Phranza ex- 
presses his own feelin
'5 and those of the pu blie. }'or Some private 
reasons, he is treated with more lenity and respect by Ducas; but the 
words of Leonardus Chiensis ex.press his 8tron
 anclreccnt illdi.
fia- 
tion, 
loriæ salutis suique oùlitu
. In the whole series of their Ea"Jt- 
ern policy, his countrymen, the Genocse, were always su::;pcctell, and 
oftcn guilty." 


· 1\1. Brosset has given some extracts from the GcorO'ian account of the 
Stege of Constantinople, in which Justiniani's wound in the left f4)ot is 
rt'presented as more serious. 'Vith charitable amù; juity the chronidcr 
aùùs, th
t his soldiers carricd him away with them in thcir ycssel. - 
I 
al* 
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giant was precipItated from the rmnpart: he rose on one 
knee, and was again oppressed by a shower of darts and 
stones. But his success had proved that the achievement was 
pos5ible: the walls and towers were instantly covered with a 
swarm of Turks; and the Greeks, now driven from the van- 
tage ground, were overwhe1med by increasing multitudes. 
A 111idst these n1ultitudes, the ernperor,59 who accomplished all 
the duties of a general and a soldier, was long seen and 
finally lost. The nobles, who fought round his person, sus- 
tained, till their last breath, the honorable names of Palæolo- 
gus and Cantacuzene: his mournful exclmnation was heard, 
" Cannot there be found a Christian to cut off 111Y head? " GO 
and h1s last fear W3.S that of falling alive into the hands of the 
infidels.51 Thc prudcnt despair of Constantine .cast away the 
pnrple: amidst thc tumult he fcll by an unknO\Vll hand, and. 
his body was buried under a n10untain of the slain. After 
his death, resistance and order were no more: the Greeks fled 
towards the city; and many ,vere pre;;seù and stifled in the 
narrow pass of the gate of St. HOlTIanus. The victorious 
Turks rushed through the breaches of the inner wall; and as 
they ac!vanced into the streets, they were soon joined by their 
brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on the siùe of the 
harhOl,.()2 In the first heat of thc pursuit, about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword; but avarice soon prevaìled 
over crnclty; and the victors Ecknowledged, that they shoulq 
immediately have given quarter if thc valor of the emperor 
and his chosen bands had not prepared thcln for a sin1ilar 


59 Ducas kills him ,dth two blows of Turkish soldiers; Chalcon- 
dyles wounds him in the shoulder, and then tramples him in the gatc. 
Thc gricf of Phranza, carrying him among the enemy, escapes from 
tÏle precise image of his death; but we may, without flattery, apply 
these noblc lìne::; or Drydcn :- 
As to Seha<;tinn, let them !':ear
ll tIle field; 
ArId where th 'Y tin.1 R muunt;1Í1ì of the slaili, 
Heml one to chrnh, and luoking down in'neath, 
There they will find him at hi:; manly lcngth, 
".'itl! hi... face up tu heavpn, in that red munument 
\Vhi,'h his go(\d sword hati dig
ed. 
80 Spoudanus, CA. D. 1453, No. 10,) who has hopcs of hi!:! salva- 
tion, wÜ
hcs to absolve this dcmand from the guilt of suicide. 
61 I.conan1us Chiensis ycry properly obscrves, that the Turks, had 
they known the emperor, would have labored to save and seeUIe a 
captive so aCCCl)tahlc to the sultan. 
62 Cantemir, p. 96. The Christian ships in the DloUth of the harbor 
.cad flanked anrl retardcd this naval attack. 
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)pposition in every part of the capital. It was thus, after a 
siege of fifty-three days, that Constantinople, which had defied 
the power of Chosroes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, \vas irre- 
trievably subdued by the arms of l\lahornet the Second. IIer 
empire onìy had been subverted by the Latins: her religiun 
was trampled in the dust by the 1\los1em conql1erors.63 
The tl(lings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing; yet such 
was tbe extent of Constantinople, that the more distant quar- 
ters might prolong, some moments, the happy ignorance of 
their ruin.6 4 nut in the general consternation, in the feelings 
of selfish OJ' social anxiety, in the tumult and thunder of the 
assault, a sleepless night and n10rning * Blust have f'lapsed; 
nor can I bdicve that many Grecian ladies were awakened by 
the Janizaries from a sound and tranquil slumber. On the 
assurance of the public calamity, the houses and çonvcnts 
were instant.!y deserted; aDd the trembling inhabitants flocked 
together in the streets, like a herd ('f timid animals, as if 
accumulated weakness conld be productive of stn'ngth, or in 
the vain hope, that amid the crowd each individnal might be 
s
fe and invisible. Fronl every part of the capital, they 
floweù into the church of S1. Sophia: in the space of an 
hour, the S:1I1ctuary, the choir, the nave, the upper and lo\\"er 
galleries, were filled with the multitudes Òf filthers ánd hus- 
b:.mrls, of women and childr<'n, of priests, m('1 ks, and. reli. 
gions virgins: the doors were barred on the inside, and they 
sought protection from the sacred dome, which thpy had .so 
lately abholTed as a profane aud polluted ediíÌce. Their con- 
fidence \Vas founded on the prophecy of an enthusiaf-;t or im- 
pbstor; that one day the Turks would entel' Constantinople, 
and pursue the Romans as far as the column of Constantine 
in the square b3fore St. Sophia: but that this would be the 


6J Chalcondyles most ab:mrdly su:)poses, that Constantinople was 
sHcked by the 
\siatics in re':en::;e for the ancient calamities of Troy; 
and the grammarians of the xvth century are happy to melt down the 
ullc')uth appellation of Turks into the more classical name of Teurri. 
6.. \Vhen Cyrus surprised Babylon during the cclebrátion of a fe:-òti- 
'Val, so va"t was the city, and so careless were thE' -inhal
tants, that 
muc
 time cla1)sed before the di.,tant (luarters knew that they were 
capt1\.e
. Herodotus, (1. i. c. 191,) a1h.1 Usher, (_\.11'131. p. 7
,) who 
has quot
J. from the prophet Jeremiah u pa

aóc of similar import. 


· This refers to an expression in Ducas, who, to heighten the effect of 
his description, speaks of the "sweet morning sleep rc:stillg on the c}"es 
of )'ouths and maidens," p. 
88. Edit. TIeh.ker.-l\I 
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term of their calamities: that an anrrel "" ould :lescend from 
o 
heaven, with a sword in his hand, and would deliver the 
empire, with that celestial weapon, to a poor man s
ated at 
the foot of the column. "Take this sword," ,,,ould he say, 
'
and avenge the people of the Lorù." _t\t these animating 
words, the Turks would instantly fly, and the victorious 
Romans would drive .thern from the \Vest, and from all Ana- 
tolia, as far as the frontiers of P.ersia. It is on this occasion 
that Ducas, with some fancy and IDuch truth, upbraids the 
òisCOJ"ll and obstinacy.of the Greeks. 

 I-Iad that angel ap- 
peared," exclaims the historian, " had he offered to extermi- 
nate your foes if you would consent to the union of the 
church, even then, in that fatal lTIOment, you woulù have 
rejected your safety, or have deceived your God." 65 
\Vhile they expected the descent of the tardy angel, the 
doors \\,
ere broken with axes; and as the Turks. encountered 
no resistance, their bloodless hands were e111ployed in select- 
ing and securing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, 
beauty, and the appearance of wealth, attracted their choice 
and the right of property was decided among themselves by a 
priOl' seizure, by per
onal strength, and by the authority of 
command. In the space of an hour, the rnale captives were 
bound with cords, the females with their veils and girdles. 
The senators were linked with their slaves; the prelates, with 
the porters of the church; and young men of a plebeian class 
with noble maids, whose faces had been in,"isible to the SUIl 
and their nearest kindred. In this common captivity, the 
ranks of society were confounded; the ties of nature were 
cut asunder; and the inexorable soldier was careless of the 
father's groans, the tears of the 11\Othe1', and the lamentations 
of the children. The loudest in their wailings ,vere the nuns, 
who were torn f1'01l1 the altar with naked bOSOl11S, outstretched 
hands, and dishevelled hair; and we should piously believe 
that few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of tbe harem to 
those of the 1110nasrery. Of these unfortunate Greeks, of 
thpse domestic animals, whole strings were rudely driven 
through the streets; anù as the conquerors were ('agel' to 
. 


tj5 This lively description is extracted from Ducas, (c. 39,) '\vho two 
years afterwarùs was sent amba
sador from the prince' of I,esbos to 
the sultan, (c. 44.) Till Lesbos ,vas subdued in 1463, (Phranza, 1. iii. 
c. 27,) that island must have been full of the fugitives of Constanti- 
nople, who delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, the talc of theil 
misery, 
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return for more prey, their trembling pacc was quickened 
with n1enaces and blows. . At the same hour, a similar rapine 
was exercised in all the churches anò monasteries, in all the 
palaces and habitations, of the capital; nOlO could any place, 
however sacred or sequestered, protect the persons or the 
property of the Greeks. Abo,-e sixty thousand of this devoted 
people were transported from the city to the camp and fleet; 

xchanged or sold according to the caprice or interest of their 
Inasters, and dispersed in remote servitude through the prov- 
inces of the Ottoman clnpire. Among' these we may notice 
some remarkable characters. The historian Phranza, first 
chamberlain and principal' secretary, was involved with his 
family in the common lot. 1-\.fter sutTering four ITlOnths the 
hardships of slavery, he recovered his freedom: in the ensu- 
ing winter he ventured to .A.drianople, and ransomed his wife 
from the mir- bashi, or master of the horse; but his t,'o7o chil- 
dren, in the flower of youth and beauty, had been seized for 
the use of l\lahomet himself. The daughter of Phranza died 
in the seraglio, perhaps a virgin: his son, in the fifteenth 
year of his 
ge, preferred death to infamy, and was stabbed 
by the hand of the royal love 1".66 A deed thus inhuman can- 
not surely be expiated by the taste and liberality with which 
he released a Grecian lllatron and her two daughters, on 
receiving a L
tin ode from Philelphus, who had chosen a wife 
in that noble ÜUllily ß7 The pride or cruelty of rtlahornct 
would have been Hlost sensibly gratified by the capture of a 
Roman legate; but the dexterity of Cardinal Isidore cludqt1 
the search, and he escaped from Galata in a plcbeian Imbit.6 8 
'The chain and entrance of the outward harbor was still occu- 
picd by the Italian ships of merchandise and war. They had 


66 See Phranza, 1. iii. c. 20, 21. His expressions are positive: 
Ameras su;ì. lllauû jugulavit . . . . volebat cllim co turpiter et nefaric 
auntie 
Ie miserum ct infelicem! Yet he could onlv learn Ü.'OHl 
report the bloody or impure scencs that were acted in "the dark re. 
ccsses of the seraglio. 
61 See 'l'iraboschi (tom. yi. P. i. p. 290) and Lancelot, plém. de 
l'Acaùémie des IUbcriptions, tom. X. p. 718.) I should be curious to 
learn how he could praise the public encmy, 'whom he so oft6iï. 
l'c,-iles as the most corrupt anù inhuman of tyrants. 
C
 The commentaries of l)ius II. suppose that he craftily placed his 
cardinal's hat on the head of a corpse which wa
 cut oft' and exposed 
ill triumph, while the legate himself was bought and delivered as 
a captive of no value. The great l
dgic Chronicle adorns his escape 
with new adYC1HUrC!'1, which hc suppresseLl (says Spondanus, A. D. 
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signalized their yalor in the siege: they embraced the ITIO- 
111cnt of retre:Ü, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated 
in the pillage uf the city. \Yhen they hois:ed sail, the beach 
was covered with a snpp1Ïant and lamentable crowd; but the 
meaus of transportatiun were scanty: tl
e Venetians aod Gen- 
ocse 3e1ected their countrymen; and, 110twithstanòing the 
fairest pronlÍses of the sultan, the inhabitants of Galata t\rac- 
uated their houses, and en1barked with their n10st precious 
effects. 
In the fall and the sack of great cities, an historian is con- 
dcrnneù to repeat the tLl 1e of uniform calamity: the Sållle 
et1ects must be produced by the sa.me passions; and ,,,-hen 
those passions lTIay be indulged without control, slTIall, al<ls! 
is the difJerence between civilized and savage Hmn. Amidst 
the vague exclamations of bigotry and ha.tred, the Turks are 
not accnsed of a '\Tanton or immoderate effusion of Christian 
blood: but according to their maxims, (the nlaxims of anti- 
quity,) the lives of the vanquished w">re forfeited; and the 
legitimate reward of the conqueror Who': derived from the ser- 
vice, the sale, or the ralfsorn, of his captivp.s of both sexes.G 9 
The wealth of Constantinople had been gra. '.jf'il by the sultan 
to his victoriou:3 troops; and the rapine of ail hour is more 
productive than the industry of years. But as no regltlal 
division was attempted of the spoil, the respective shares \\ erc 
not determined by mcrit; and the rewards of valor were stolèn 
away by the followers of the camp, who had dccli!led the tùil 
and danger of the battlC'. The narrative of their depredatioHs 
could not ufford either amusement or instruction: the total 
amount, in the last poverty of the empire, has been valued at 
four millions of ducats; ïU ànd of this sum a sn1all part was 


1458, Ko. 15) in his own lettcrs, lcst he r:.hould lose the mcrit and 
reward of suffering for Christ. *' 
6
 Hus,bequius expatir..tcs with ple3slue and applause on the fights 
of war, and the usp. of slavery, among the ancients and the TUl'ks, l d.e 
Legat. Turcicà, epist. iii. p. 161.) 
íO This sum is speci1ìecl in a marginal note of Leunclayiw,. (Cbal. 
condyle:-:, 1. viii. p. 211,) but in the distribution to Yenil'c, Genoa, 
Florenl'e, and Ancona. of 50, 20, and 15,000 ducat
, I su:-;pect that a. 
figure has Lf;éll dropped. Evcn with the restitution, the foreign prop- 
erty would scarcely exceed one foul,th. 


. lIe was sold as a slave in Galata, according to Von Hammer, p. 560. 
See the somewhat orague and declamatory letter of Cardinal Isidore, ill the 
appendix to Clarke 3 Tra:rels, Y01. ii. p. 653. -1\1. 
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the property ûf the Venetians, the Genocse, the Florentines, 
and the merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the stock 
was improved in quick and perpetual circulation: but the 
riches of the Greeks were displnyeJ in the idle ostentation of 
palaces and wardrobes, or deeply buried in treasures of ingots 
and old 
oin, lest it 
houhl be demanded at their hands fùl: the 
defence of their country. The profanation and plunder of 
the 1110nasteries and churches excited the Inost tragic com- 
plaints. The dome of St. Sophia itsc1f, the earthly heaven, 
the second firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne 
of the glory of God,71 was despoiled of the oblations of ages; 
and the gold and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and 
sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly converted t\J the 
service of mankind. After the divine irnages had been 
stripped of all that could be valuable to a profanú eye, the 
canvas, or the wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod 
under foot, or Dpplied, jn the stabJes or the kitchen, to the 
vilest uses. The example of svcrilege was in1itated, how- 
ever, from the Latin conquerors of Constantinople; and the 
treatlllent which Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, had sus- 
tained from the guilty Catholic, rnight be inflicted by t!lf; 
zealous 
iussulman on the monuments of iduJatry. Perhaps, 
instead of joining the public clamor, a philosopher will ob- 
serve, that in the decline of the arts the woïl>manship could 
not be n10re valuable than the work, and that a fresh supply 
of visions and miracles would speedily be renewed by the 
craft of the priest and the credulity of the people. He will 
more seriously deplore the loss of the Byzantine libraries, 
which were destroyed or scattered in the general confusion: 
one hundred and twenty thousand manuscripts are 
3.i(l to 
have disappeared; 7'], ten volun-les might be purchasèd for a 
single ducat; and the same ignominious price, too high per- 
haps for a shelf of theology, included the whule works of 
.Aristotle and I-Iomer, the noblest productions of the sci('nce 
and literatnre of ancient Greece. \\1 e may reflect with pleas- 
ure, that an inestimable portion of our classic treaSlU'CS was 
s:lfCly deposited in haly; anù that the mechanics of a German 


71 See the cnthusiastic Pl'aises and bment3.tiol1'3 of Phranza, (1. iii 
c. Ii.) 
72 See Duras, (c. 113,) and an cri...tle. July 15th, 1153, from I.auru8 
Quirinus to Pope Xich0h., Y., (JIod,\' de Gra
ci'l? p. ID2, from a 
1
. 
in the Cotton ìibrary. ) 
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town had invented an art which derides the havoc of time 
and barbarism. 
From the first hour]3 of the memorable twenty-ninth of 
l\Iay, disorder and rapine prevailed in Con
tantinople, till the 
eighth hour of the same day; when the sultan himself passed 
in triumph thrrugh the gate of S1. Romanus. He was at- 
tended by his viziers, bashaws, and guards, each of whom 
(says á Byzantine historian) ,vas robust as Herc u les, dexter- 
ous as Apollo, and equal in battle to any ten of the race of 
ordinary lTIortals. The tonqueror 74 gazed with satisfaction 
and wonder on the strange, though splendid, appearance of 
the domes and palaces, so dissimilar from the style of Oriental 
architecture. In the hippodro111e, or almeida'll, his eye was 
attracted by the twisted column of the three s-erpents; and, 
as a trial of his strength, he shattered with his iron mace or 
battle-axe the under jaw of one of these n10n"sters,75 which in 
the eyes of the Turks were the idols or tali
mans of the city.* 
.At the principal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his 
horse, and entered the dome; and such was his .1Balous re- 
gard for that monument of his glory, that on observing a 
zealous l\1ussulman in the act of breaking the marble pave- 
ment, he admonished hiln with his cimeter, that, if the spoil 
and captives were granted to the soldiers, the public and 
pri,"ate buildings had been reservEd for the prince. By 11Ís 
command the metropolis of the Eastern church was trans- 
formed into a mosque: the rich and portable instruments of 
superstition had been removed; the crosses were thrown 
down; and the walls, which were covered with images and 
lTIos
iics, were washed and purified, and restored to a state of 
naked s1.mrlicity. On the same day, or on the ensuing Fri- 
day, the 11l'llczin, or crier, ascended the most lofty turret, and 
proclaimed the czan, or public invitation in the name of God 


73 The JuJian Calendar, which reckons the days and hours from 
midnight, .was used at Constantinople. nut Ducas 5eems to under- 
stand the natural hours from sunrise. 
74 See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and the Pandects of Leuncla- 
vius, p. 4-18. 
7:' I have had occasion (vol. ii.p. 100.) to mention this curious relic 
of Grecian antiquity. 


* Yon Hammer pas!;cs over this circumstance, which is treated by Dr. 
Clarke (Travels, vol. ii. p. ,jS, 4tù. ('dit.) as a fiction of Theycnot. Chis- 
hull states that the monument was brokcn by some attendants of the 
rolish amb:tssador. -:ðl 
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and his prophet; the imam preached; and Mahomet the 
Second pel'formed the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great altar., where the Christian mysteries had so lately 
been celebrated before the last of the Cæsars.. 76 From St.. 
Sophia he proceeded to the august., but desolate, mansion of 
a hundred successors of the great Constantine, but which in 
a few hours had been stripped of the p.omp of royå1ty. A 
rnelancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of human greatness 
forced itself on his mind; and he repeated an elegant distich 
of Persian poetry: "The spider has wove his web in the 
Imperial palace; and the owl hath sung her watch-song on 
tÌ1e towers of Afrasiab." 77 
Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the victory seem 
complete, till he was informed of the fate of Constantine; 
whether he had ef'caped, or been made prisoner, or had fallen 
in the battle. Two Janizaries claimed the honor and reward 
of his death: the body, unuer a heap of slain, was discovel'ed 
by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes: the Greeks 
acknowledged., with tears, the heRd of their late emperor; 
and, after exposing the bloody trophy,78 :Mahomct bestowed 
on his rival the honors of a decent funeral. After his decease, 
Lucas Notaras, great duke,7J and first n1inister of the empire., 
was the most important prisoner. \Vhen he offered his person 
and his treasures at the foot of the throne, " And why," s3.id 
the indignant sultan, "did you not employ these treasures in 
the defence of your prince and country?" - " They were 
yours," answered the slave; "God had reserved them for 


0'6 ""e are obliged to Cantcmir (p. 102) for the Turkish account of 
the conversion of St. Sophia, 80 bitterly deplored by Phranza and 
Duca3. It is amusing enough to observe, in what opposite lights the 
same ohject appears to :1 }'Iu"\sulman and a Christian eye. 
77 This distic'h, which Cantemir gives in the original, derives new 
beauties from the application. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in 
the sack of Carthage, the famous prophecy of Homer. The same 
generous feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to the past or the 
future. 
78 I cannot believe with Ducas (see Spondanus, A. D. 1453, No. 13) 
that :Uahomet sent round Persia, Araùia, &c., the head of the Greek 
emperor: he would surely content himself with a trophy less in- 
human. 
79 !>llranza was the personal enemy of the great duke; nor could 
time, or death, or his own retreat to a monastery, extort a foeling of 
sympathy or forgiveness. Ducas is inclined to praise and pity the 
martyr; Chaleondyles is neuter, but we are indebted to him for the 
hint of the Greek conspiracy. 
vor.. VI. 35 
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your bands." 
"If he reserved them for me," replied tIre 
despot, "how ll
ve you presumed to withhold them so long 
by a fruitless and fatal resistance? " The great duke alleged 
the obstinacy óf the strangers, and some secret encourage- 
ment from the Turkish vizier; and from this perilous 
nter- 
view he was at length dismissed with the assurance of pardon 
and protection. IYlahomet condescended to visit his wife, a 
venerable princess oppressed with sickness and grief; and his 
consolation for her misfortunes was in the nlOst tender strain 
of humanity and filial reverence. A similar clemency was 
extended to the principal officers of state, of Wh0111 several 
were ransomed at his expense; and during some days he 
declared hinlself the friend and father of tbe vanquished 
people. But the scene was soon changed; and before his 
departure, the hippodrome streamed with the blood of his 
noblest captive
. His perfidious c)'uelty is execrated by the 
Christians: they adorn with the colors of heroic martyrdo111 
the execution of the great duke. and his two sons; and his 
death is ascribed to the generous refusal of delivering his 
children to the tyrant's lust. :it' Yet a Byzantine historian has 
dropped an unguarded word of conspiracy, de1iverance, and 
Italian succor: such tI"eaSDO may be glorious; but the rebel 
who bravely ventures, has justly forfeited his life; nor should 
we blame a conqueror for destroying the enemies whom he 
call" no longer trust. On the eighteenth of June the victorious 
sultan returned to Adrianople; and smiled at the base and 
hollow embassies of the Christian princes, who viewed their 
approac hing ruin in the fall of the Eastern empire. 
Cons1antinople had been left naked and desolate, without a 
prince or a people. But she could not be despoiled of the 
incomparable situation which marks her for the metropolis of 
a great ell1pire ; and the genius of the place 'will ever triumph 
over the accidents of time and fortune. Boursa and Adriano- 
pie, the ancient seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial 
towns; and l\Iahomet the Seconrl established his own resi.. 
dence, and that of his successors, on the same commanding 
spot which had been- chosen by Constantine. EO The fortifica.. 


so For the restitution of Constantinople and the Turki::ïh founda- 
tions, see Cant.cmir, (p. 102-109,) Ducas, (c. 42,) with Thcvenot, 


· VM Hammer relntes this undoubtingly, and apparently on good a",. 
thorit1, p. 559. -:M. 
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tions of Galata, which might afford a shelter to the Latins, 
were prudently destroyed; but the dumage of the Turkish 
cannon was soon repaired; and before the month of .L\ugust, 
great quantities of lime had been burnt fJr the restoration of 
the walls of tIlC capital. .As the entire property of the soil 
and buildings, whether public or private, or profane or sacred, 
was now transferred to the conqueror, he first separated a 
space of eight fur10ngs from the point of the triangle f01' the 
establishment of his seraglio or palace. It is here, in the 
bosom of luxury, that the Grand Signor (as he has been 
emphatically named by the Italians) appears to reign over 
Europe and Asia; but his person on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus may not always be secure from the in;:;ults of a hostile 
navy. In the new character of a mosque.. the cathedral of 
St. Sophia ',:,as endowed with an ample revenue, crowned 
with lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves and foun- 
tains, for the devotion and refreshment of thë l\foslems. The 
Slime model was imitated in the jami, or royal mosques; and 
the first of these was built, hy r
fahOlnet himself, on thp ruins 
of the church of the holy apostles, and the tombs of the Greek 
emperors. On the third day after the conquest, the grave e>f 
Abu Ayub, or Job, who had fallen in the first siege of the Arabs, 
was revealed in a vision; and it is before the sepulchre of the 
lllarlyr that the new sultans are girded with the sword of CIn- 
pire. 81 Constantinople no longer appertains tù the Roman 
historian; nor shall I enumerate the civil and religious edifices 
that were profaned or erected by its Turkish Inasters: the 
population was speedily renewed; and before the end of Sep- 
tember, five thousand families of Anatolia and Romania had 
oLeyed the royal mandate, which enjoineù them, under pain of 
death, to occupy their new habitations in the capital. The 
throne of l\lahomet was guarded by the nmnbers and fidelity of 
his l\1oslem su
iects: but his rational policy aspired to collect 
tr.e remnant of the Greeks; and they returned in crowds, as soon 


Tournefort, and the rest of our modern travcllers. Fram a gigantic 
picture of the greatness
 population, &c., of Constantinople and the 
Ottoman empire, (Abrége de l'IIistoire Ottomane, tom. i. p. 16-21,) 
we n
ay learn, that in the year 1586 the 
loslcms were less numerous 
in the capital than the Christians, or even the JC\\"s. 
81 The T:urbé, or sepulchral monument of Ahu Ayub, is described 
Rnd engraved in the Tableau Génhale de l'Empire Ottoman, (Paris, 
1787, 
n large folio,) a work of less use, ;perhaps, than magnifìccnce, 
"tom. 1. p. 305, 306.) . 
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as they were assured of their lives, their liberties, and the free 
exercise of their religion. In the election and investiture of 
a patriarch, the c.eremonial of the Byzantine court was revived 
and imitated. \Yith a mixture of satisfaction and horror, they 
beheld the sultan on his throne; who delivered into the hanùs 
of Gennadius the crosier or pastoral staff, the sYlnbol of his 
ecclesiastical office; 'who conducted the patriarch to the gate 
of the seraglio, presented hirn with a horse richly caparisoned, 
and directed the viziers and bashaws to lead him to the palace 
which had been allotted for his residence.8 2 1'he churches 
of Constantinople were shared between the two religions: 
their lilnits were marked; anù, till it was infringed by Selim, 
the grandson of l\lahomet, the Greel{s 83 enjoyed above sixty 
years the benefit of this equal partition. Encouraged by the 
n1inisters of the divan, who wished to elude the fanaticism of 
the sultan, the Christian advocates presumed to allege that this 
division had been an act, not of generosity, but of justice; not 
a concession, but a compact; and that if one half of the city 
had been taken by stonn, the other moiety had surrendered 
on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The original grant had 
indeed been consumed by fire: but the loss was supplied by 
the testimony of three aged Janizaries who remembered the 
transaction; and their venal oaths are of more weight in the 
opinion of Cantemir, than the positive and unanimous consent 
of the history of the times. 84 


82 Phranza (1. iii. c. 19) relates the ceremony, which has possibly 
been adorned in the Greek reports to each other, and to the Latins. 
The fact is confirmed by Emanuel 
lalaxus, who wrote, in vulgar 
Greek, the History of the Patriarchs after the taking of Constantino- 
ple, inserted in the Turco-Græcia of Crusius, (1. v. p. 106-184.) But 
the most patient reader will not believe that :Mahomet adopted the 
Catholic form, "Sancta Trinitas quæ mihi donavit imperium te in 
patriarcham novæ Romæ deligit." 

3 From the Turco-Græcia of Crusius, &c. Sponclanus (A. D. 
1453, Ko. 21, 1458, No. 16) describes the slavery and domcstic quar- 
rels of the Grcek church. The patriarch who succeeded Gennadius 
threw himself in despair into 11 well. 
ti4 Cantemir (p. 101-105) insists on the unanimous con
ent of the 
Turkish historians, ancient as well &s modern, and argues, that they 
would not have violated the truth to diminish their national glory, 
since it is esteemed more honorable to take a ('it)" by force than by 
composition. But, 1. I doubt this consent, since he quotes no particu- 
lar historian, and the Turkish Annals of Leunclavius affirm, without 
exception, that :Mahomet took Constantinople J}er vim, (p. 329.) 
2. The same ar",ument may be turned in favor of the Greeks of tho 
o . . 
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The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom in Europe 
and Asia I shall abandon to the Turkish arms; but the final 
extinction of the two last dynasties 
5 which have reigned in 
Constantinople should terminate the decline and faU of the 
Roman empire in the East. The despots of the :l\1orea, 
Demetrius and Thomas,86 the two surviving brothers of the 
name of P ALÆOLOGUS, were astonished by the death of the 
emperor Constantine, and the ruin of the monarchy. Hope- 
less of defence, they prepared, with the noble Greeks who 
aùhered to their fortun
, to seek a refuge in" Italy, beyond the 
reach of the Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehensions 
,
rere dispelled by the victorious sultan, who contented him- 
self with a tribute of twelve thousand ducats; and while his 
ambition explored the continent and the islands, in search of 
prey, he indt,dged the l\Iorea in a respite of seven years. 
But this respite was a period of grief, discord, and misery. 
The ltexamilioll, the rampart of the Isthmus, so often raised 
and so often subverted, could not long be defended by three 
hund red Italian archers: the keys of Corinth were seized by 
the Turks: they returned from their summer excursions with 
a train of captives and spoil; and the complaints of the 
injured Greeks were heard with indifference and disdain. 
The Albanians, Ll vagrant tribe of shepherds and robbers, 
filled the pf'ninsula with rapine and murder: the two despots 
implored the dangerous and humiliating aid of a neighboring 
IJ:lshaw; and when he had flue lied the revolt, his lessons 
inculcated the rule of theil. future conduct. Neither the ties 
of blood, nor the oaths which they repeatedly pledged in the 
communion and before the altar, nor the stronger pl'essure of 
necessity, could reconcile or suspend their domestic quarrels. 
They ravaged each other's patrimony with fire and sword: 
the alms and succors of the \Vest were consumed in civil 
hostility; and their power was only exerted in savage and 


timC's, who would not have forl;otten this honorablc and salutary 
treaty. \" oltaire, 3'i usual, prefers the Turks to the Christians. 
b.'i }'or the génealogy and fall of the Comneni of Trcbizond, see 
Ducange, (Fam. Byzant. p. 1 a.5 ;) for thc last Palæologi, the same accu- 
rate alltiq uarian, (p. 244, 247, 218.) The Plltmologi of MontfC'rrat 
werc not extinct till the next century; but they had forgotten their 
Greek origin and kindred. 
86 In tIle worthiess story of the disputC'<; and misfortunes of the two 
brothers, Phramm (1. iii. c. 21-30) is too partial 011 the side of Thomas; 
Ducas (c. 44, 4.3) is too brief, and ChalconJyles (1. viii. ix. x.) too 
rliffuse and digressive. 
35* 
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arbitrary executions. The distress and revenge of the weaker 
rival invoked their supreme lord; and, in the season of ma- 
turity and revengc, l\Iahomet (lcclared himself the friend of 
Demetrius, and marched into the l\forea with an irresistible 
force. 'Vhen he had takcn possession of Sparta, " You are 
too weak," said the sultan, "to control this turbulent province: 
I will take your daughter to my bed; and you shaH pass the 
remainder of your life in security and honor." Demetrius 
sighed and obeyed; ,surrendered his daughter and his castles; 
followed to Adríanople his sovereign and son; and received 
for his own maintenance, and that of his followers, a city in 
Thrace, and the adjacent isles of Imoros, Lemnos, and Samo- 
thrace. He was joined the next ycar by a companion * of 
InisfOl.tune, the last of the COl\I:NENIAN race, VdlO, after the 
tnking of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a ne,y 
empire on the caast of the Black Seaß7 In the progrcss of 
his Anatolian conqucsts, :Mahomet invcsted with a Heet and 
army the capital of David, who presumed to style himself 
emperor of Trebizond ; 88 and the negotiation was comprised 
in a short and peremptory qucstion, "\Vill you secure your 
life and treasures by resigning your kingdom? or had you 
rather forfeit your kingdom, your treasures, and your life? " 
The feeble Comnenus was subdued by his own fears,t and 
the example of a l\Iussulman neighbor, the prince of Sinope,b9 


fl7 See the loss or conqnest of Trebizond in Chalcondyles, (1. ix. 
p. 263-266,) Ducas, (c. 45,) Phranza, (1. iü. c. 27,) and Cantcmir, 
(p. 107.) 
88 'Though Tournefort (tom. iii. lettre xvii. p. 179) speaks of Trebi- 
zond as mal pcuplée, Peysonncl, thc latcst and most accurate observer, 
can find] 00,000 inhabitantR, (Commerce de la 
lcr Noire, tom. ii. p. 7'2, 
and for the province, p. 53-90.) Its prosperity and trade arc }Jcr- 
pctunlly disturbcd by the factious quarrels of two odas of J anizarics. 
in one of which 30,000 Lazi are commonly enrolled, (
lémoircs de 
Tott, tom. iii. p. 16, 17.) 
89 Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinoplc, was ppsscsscd (ducHy 


. Kalo-Johannes, the predecessor of Dayid his brother, the last emperor 
of Trebizond, had attemptc>d to or
anjzc> a confederacy again,.,t Më:lhomet. 
it comprehcnded Has:::.an Rei. sultan oÎ :Mesopotamia, the Christian princes 
of Gl J]"lria and Iberia, the emir of Sinope, and the sultan of C'aramania. 
11w neg
Jtiat:f'T
" we're interrupted b) hi
 sudden dC<1th, A. D. 1458. }"a11- 
Inpr,l"cr, T) 2.j7-2Gt). -1\1. 
t Aceorclmg to the Georgian account of thc
.e transactions, (translated 
bv :\1. Bros
et, additions to Le De,lU, vol. XXI. p. 325,) the emperor of 
Trebizond humbly entreated the sultan to have the goodne
s tu marr
. on.- 
of his rlaughters. - )1. 
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who, on a similar su.rnmons, had yielded a fortified city, with 
four hund red cannon and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. 
The capitulation of Trcbizond was faithfully pE:rformed: * 
and the emperor, with his family, was transported to a castle 
in Romania; but on a slight suspicion of corresponding with 
the Persian king, David, and the whole COl1lnentan race, were 
sacrificed to the jealousy or avarice of the conqueror. t Nor. 
could the name of father long ,protect the unfortunate Deme- 
trim; frOlTI exile and confiscation; his abject subrnission rnoved 
the pity and contempt of the sultan; his followers were 
transplanted to Constantinople; and his poverty was allevi- 
ated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, till a monastic 
habit and a tardy death released Palæologus fr0111 an earthly 
nmster. It is not easy to pronounce whether the servitude of 
Demetrius, or the exile of his brother Thomas,!iW be the most 
inglorious. On the conquest of the I\-forea, the despot es- 
caped to Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with SOl1le nq,ked 
adherents: his name, his suflèrings, and the head of the 
apostle St. Andrew, entitled hÏ1ll to the hospitality of the 
'Vatican; and his misery \Vas prolonged by a pension of six 
thowmnd ducats fr0111 the pope and cardinals. lIis two sons, 
Andrew and l\lanuel, were educated in Italy; but the eldest, 
contemptible to his ene111ies and burdensorne to his friends, 
was degraded by the baseness of his life and marriage. A 
title was his sole inheritance; and that inheritance he suc- 
cessively sold to the kings of France and Arragon. 91 . During 


from his copper mines) of a reyc.nue of 200,000 ducats, (Chalconcl.1. 
ix. p. 258, 259.) }")cysonncl (Commerce de la l\fer Noire, tom. ii. 
1). 100) ascribes to the modern city 60,000 inhabitants. This account 
f5eems enormous; yet it i
 by trading with a l)eople that we become 
acquainted with their wealth and numbers. 
90 Spondanus (from Gobclin Comment. Pii II. 1. v.) relates the ar.. 
I'ival and reception of the despot Thomas at Rome, (A. D. 1461, 
No.3.) 
91 By an act dated A. D. 1494, Sept. G, and lately transmitted 
from the archives of the Capitol to the ro).allibrary of !>aris, the des- 


· M. Eoissonade has published, in the fifth volume of his Anecdob 
Græca, (p. 387, 401,) a ,-ery inter('sting letter from George Amiroutzes, 
proto\"e8tiariu:o; of Trebizond, to llessarion, d-escriuing the surrender of 
Trebizond, and the fate of its chief inhabitants. -1\1. 
t See in Von Hammer, vol. ii. p. 60, the striking account of the mother. 
the er.lprcss Helena the Cantacuzcuc, who, ill defiance of the edict, like 
that of Creon in the Greek tragedy, dug the grave for her murdered chil. 
flren with her own hanr1, and sank into it hers('lf, -1\1. 
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bis transient prosperity, Charles the Ejghth WâS ambitious 01 
joiniDg th
 empire of the East with the kingdOln of Naples. 
in a public festival, he assumed the appellation and the purple 
()f .Augustus: the Greeks :rejoic'erl, and tbe Ottoman alrpady 
trClYibled, at t'lC approach of the French chivalry.92 l'Ilanuel 
Palæologus, the sec0nd son, was tempted to revisit his native 

ountry: his return might be grateful, and could not be dan- 
gerous, to the Porte 
 he 
.
s maintained at Cons1antÍnopfe in 
$afety and ease; and an honorable train of Christians and 
l\Ioslen1s attended hi\n to the gra'Je. If tnere be some ani- 
:mals of so .generous a nature tbat they refuse to propagate 
in a donlestic state, the 1ast of the Imperial race must be 
ascribed to an inferior kind: he accepted from the sultan's 
libemlity two beautiful females; and his surviving son was 
lost in the Imbit Ðud religion of a Turkish slave. 
The im'portal1C'e of Constan.tinople was felt and magnified 
in its Joss: the pontificate of Nichotas the Fifth, however 
peaceful and prosperous, was dishonored by the fall of the 
Eastern empire; and the grief and terror of the Latins re- 
vived, or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of tbe cru- 
sades. In one of the most distant counh'Ïes of the \Vest, 
Philip dt:li:e of Burgundy entertained, at Lisle in Flanders, an 
assen1bly óf l1is nobles; and the pompous pa.geants of the 
feast were skilfully adapted to their fancy and feelings. 93 In 
the midst of the h1.uquet a gigantic Saracen entered the .hall,. 
leading a fictitious elephant with a castle on his back: a 
matron in a mourning )"Qoo, the syrnbol of religion, was seen 
to issue f}"om the castle: she deplored her oppression, and 
accused the slowness of her champions: the principal herald 


pot Andre-w PalæoIogus, resCTVÌng th
 :Morea, and &tipulating some 
private advantages,. convcys to Cha1"1es VIII.., king (jf FrancE', the 
empires of Constantinople and Tre-bizond,. (Spondanus, A. D. 1495,. 
NO.2.) 
1. D Fonccmagne Ç\if'm. de l' Académie des Inscriptions p 
tom. xvii. p. ã39-ã18) has bestowed n dissertation on. this national 
titlE', of which he had obtained a copy from Rome. 
P2 See Philippe de Comincs, tl. vii_ c- 14,) who r{>ckons .with plea
- 
UTe the number of Greeks who ,",-ere p:rcparcll to 1"ÏSCjlo GO miles of nn 
easy navig.ation
 cighteen daJs' journey from Ya}onft to Constantino- 
:pIe, &e. On this oc
asion the Turkish empÏl"e ",vas savell by the policy 
Ðf Venie-e. 
9a See the original feast in Olid.er de 1a :\1:arC'he, C\iÓmoÌ1-es., P. i. 
e. 29
 30,) with the abstract and obsl.':rvntions of }l. de Ste. Palayc t 
(1flémoircs sur 1a Chevaleric, tom. i. P. iii. p. 182-185.) The pea.- 
cock and the pheasant WC1"C (listinguish2d as royal bn-ds. 
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of the golden fleece advanced, bearing on his fist a live pheas- 
ant, which, according to the rites of chivalry, he presented 
to the duke. At this extraordinary SlH11l110nS, Philip, a wise 
and aged prince, engaged his person antI powers in the holy 
war against the Turks: his exmnple was imitated by the 
barons and knights of the assembly: they swore to God, the 
Virgin, the ladies and the pheasant; and their particular vows 
were not less extravagant than the general sanction of their 
oath. But the performance was made to depend on some 
future and foreign contingency; and during twelve years, till 
the last hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy might be scru- 
pulously, and perhaps sincerely, on the eve of his, departure. 
fIaù every breast glowed with the same ardo
; had the union 
of the Christians corresponded with their bravery; had every 
country, from Sweden 94 to Naples, supplied a ju::;t proportion 
of cavalry and infantry, of men and money, it is indeed prov- 
able that Cunstantinople would have been delivered, and that 
the Turks might have been chased bey
nd the Hellespont or 
the Euphrates. -But the secretary of the emperor, who com- 
posed every epistle, and attended every. Ineeting,- Æneas 
Sylvius,95 a statesman and orator, describes from his own 
experience the repugnant state and spirit of ChristendOln. 
" h is a body," says he, "without a head; a republic with- 
· out laws or Inagistrates. The pope and the emperor may 
shine as lofty titles, as splendid inlages; but they are unable 
to command, and none are willing to obey.: every 'State has a 
separate pl'ince, and every prince has a separate interest. 
\Vhat eloquence could unite so many discordant and hostile 
powers under the saBle standard? Could they be assembled 
in arms, \",'ho would dare to assume the office of general? 
\Vhat order could be maintained? - what military discipline? 
\Vho would undertake to feed such an enormous Inultitude ? 
\Vho would understand their various languages, or direct their 
stranger and incompatible manners? \Vhat mortal could 
reconcile the English with the French, Genoa with Arragon, 


9& It was Îound by an actual enumeratiop, that Sweden, Gothlalld, 
find Finland. 'contained 1,800,000 fighting mell, and consequently 
were far more populous tban at present. 
. (J" In the rear H51, Spollda.llUS has giyen. from ..iEneas SylVlus, a 
VlCW of the state of Europe, enriched with his own onservatiolls. 
Th1.t \'aluable annalist, and the Italian Muratori, will continue the 
Ecries of events ii'om th
 year H.j3 to 1-181, the end of Mahomet's 
lifc, aud of this chal)ter. 
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th
 Germans with the natives of I-Iungary and Boh
rrlia? If 
a small number enlisted in the holy war, they must be over.. 
thrown by the infidels; if many, by their own weight and 
confusion. " Yet the same Æneas, when he was raised to the 
papal throne, under the name of Pius the Second, devoted his 
life to the prosecution .of the Turkish war. In the council of 
l\lantua he excited some sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm; 
but when the pontiff appeared at Ancona, to embark in person 
with the troops, engagements vanished in excuses; a precise 
day was adjourned to an indefinite term; and his effective 
army consisted of some German pilgrims, \vhom he was 
obliged to disband with indulgences and arms. Regardless 
of futurity, his _ successors and the powers of Italy \\ere in- 
volved in the schemes of present and domestic ambition; and 
the distance or proximity of each object determined in their 
eyes its apparent magnitude. A more enlarged VIew of theIr 
interest would have taught them to maintain a defensive and 
naval war against the common enemy; and the support 
f 
Scanderbeg and his brave Albanians might have pre,-ented 
the subsequent invasion of the kingdom of Naples. The siege 
and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused a general conster- 
nation; and Pope Sixtus was preparing to fly beyond the Alps, 
when the storm was instantly dispelled by the death of ]\tIa- 
homet the Second, in the fifty-first year of his age. 96 His. 
lofty genius aspired to the conquest of Italy: he was pos- 
sessed of a strong city and a capacious harbor; and the sanle 
reign n1Ïght have been decorated with the trophies of the NEW 
and the ANCIENT ROl\IE. 9 7 


96 Besides the two annalists, the reader may consult Giannone 
(Istoria Civile, töm. iii. p. 449-455) for the Turkish invasion of tho 
kingdom of Naples. For the reign and conque8ts of 
rahomet II. I 
have occasionally used the }'lemorie Istoriche de :\Ionarchi Ottomanni 
di Giovanni Sagreclo, (Yenezia, 1677, in 4to.) In peace and war, the 
Turks have eyer engaged the attention of the republic of Venice. 
All her despatches and archi v('s were open to a procurator of St. 

lark, and Sagredo is not contemptible either in sense or style. Yet 
he too bitterly hates the infidels: he is ignorant of their language and 
manners; and his narrative, .which allows only 70 pages to ::Mahomet 
II., (p. 69-140,) becomes more copious and authentic as he ap. 
pro aches the years IG40 and IG44, the term of the historic labors of 
John Sagredo. 
97 As I am now taking an everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, 
I shall briefly mention the great collection of Byzantine writers whose 
names and testimonies have been successively :rep<Y1.ted in this work. 
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The Greek pl.esses of Aldus and the Italians were confined to the 
classics of a better age; and the first rude editions of Procopius, 
AgathiDs, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c., were published. by the learned dili.. 
gence of the Germans. The whole Byzantine series (xxxvi. volumes 
ill folio) has gradually issued (A. D. 16
8, &c.) from the royal press of 
the Louvre, with some collateral aid from Rome and Leipsic; but the 
Venetian edition, CA. D. 1729,) though cheaper and more copious, is 
n<>t less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to that of Paris. 
The merits of the French editors are various; but the value of Anna 
Comnena, Cinnamus, ViUehardouin, &c., is enhanced by the historical 
notes of Charles de Fresne du Cange. His supplemental works, the 
Greek Glossary, the Constantinopolis Christiana, the Familiæ Byzan- 
tinæ, diffuse a steady light over the darkness of the Lower Empire.- 


- The new edition of the Byzantines, projected by Niebuhr, and con- 
tinued under the patronage of the Prussian go,,'ernment, is the most con- 
,-enicnt in size, and contains some authors (Leo Diaconus, Johannes Ly- 
dus, Corippus, the new fragments of Dexippus, Eunapiu.s, &c., discovered 
by Mai) which could not be comprised in the former collections; but the 
names of such editors as Bekker, the Dindorfs, &c., raised hopes of some- 
thing more than the mere repuùlication of the text, and the notes of 
former editors. Little, I regret to say, has been added of annotation, and. 
in aome cases, the old incorrect versions have been retained. - M. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


STATE OF ROl\IE FROl\1 'IHE TWELFTH CENTURY. - TEMPORAL 
DOl\IINION OF THE POPES. - SED1TJONS OF THE CITY. -- PO- 
LITICAL HERESY OF ARNOLD OF BRESCIA. - RESTORATION OF 
THE REYUBLIC. - THE SENATORS. - PRIDE OF THE 30l\IANS 
- THEIR 'V ARS. - THEY ARE DEPRIVED OF THE ELECTION 
.AND PRESENCE OF THE POPES, 'VIlO RETIRE TO A VIGNON.- 
THE JUBILEE.- NOBLE FAl\IILIES OF ROl\lE. - FEUD OF THE 
COLONNA AND URSINI. 


I
 the first ages of the decline and f31I of the Roman em- 
pire, our eye is invariably fixed on the royal city, which had 
given laws to the fairest portion of the globe. \Ve contem- 
plate her fortunes, at first with admiration, at length with 
pity, always with attention; and when that attention is divert- 
ed from the capital to the provinces, they are considered as 
so many branches which have been successively severed from 
the Imperial trunk. The foundàtion of a second Rome, on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, has compelled the historian to 
follow the successors of Constantine; and our curiosity has 
been tempted to visit the lnost remote countries of Europe 
Rnd Asia, to explore dIe causes and the authors of the long 
decay of the Byzantine monal"chy. By the conquest of Jus- 
tinian, we have been recalled to the banks of the Tyber, to 
the deliverance of the ancient D1etropolis; but that deliver- 
ance was a change, or perhaps an aggravation, of servitude. 
Rome had been already stripped of her trophies, her gods, 
and her Cæsars; nor was the Gothic donlinion more inglori- 
ous and oppressive than the tyranny of the Greeks. In the 
eighth century of th
 Christian æra, a religious quarrel, the 
wor
hi p of images, provol{ed the Romans to assert their inde- 
pendence: their bishop became the temporal, as well as the 
5piritual, father of a free people; and of the \Vestern empire # 
which was restored by Charlmnagne, the title and image still 
decorate the singular constitution of modern Germany. The 
name of Rome must yet command our involuntary respect: 
the climate (whatsoever luay be its influence) was no longer 
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the same: 1 the purity of blood had been contaminated 
through a thoHsand channels; but the venerable aspect of her 
ruins, and the memory of past greatness, rekindled a spark 
of the national character. The darkness of the middle ages 
exhibits .some scenes not unworthy of our notie-e. Nor shall 
I Jisnliss the present work till I have reviewed the state and 
revolutions of the RO
lAN CITY, which acquiesced under the 
absolt.;le dominion of the popes, about the samp. time that 
Constautinople was enslaved by tbe Turkish arms. 
In the beginning of the twelfth century,2 the æra of the first 
crusade, ROlne was revered by the Latins, as the metropolis 
of the world, as the throne of the pope and the emperor, who, 
from the eternal city, derived their title, their honors, and the 
fight or exercise 
f temporal dominion. After so long an 
interruption, it nlay not be useless to repeat that the succes- 
sors of Charlemagne and the Othos were chosen beyond the 
Rhine in a national diet; but that these princes were content 
with the humble names of kings of Germany and Italy. \ill 
they had passed the Al ps and the Apennine, to seek their 
Imperial crOWD on the banks of the Tyber. 3 At some dis- 
tanc
e from the city, their approach was saluted by a long 
procession of the clergy and people with palms and crosses; 
and the terrific emblems of \volves and lions, of dragons and 
eagles, that floated in the nÚlitary banners, represented the 
departcd legions and cohorts of the republic. The royal 


1 The ahbé Dubo'5, who, with less genius than his successor 
rOll- 
tesquieu, has a"serted and magnified the influence of climate, objects 
to lúmself the degeneracy of the llomans and Eatavialls. To the 
first of these e--..:amples he replies, 1. That the change is less real than 
apparent, and that the modern Homans prudently conceal in them- 
selves the virtues of their ancestor3. 2. That the air, the soil, and 
the climate of Rome have suffered a great and vi:;ible alteration, 
(Ri-flexions sur la Pocsie et sur la Peillture, part ii. sect. 16.) '* . 
2 The reader has been so long ahsent from Home, that I woula ad- 
vise him to recollect or review the xlixth chapter of this IIi;jtory. 
3 The coronation of the German emperors at Rome, more especially 
in the xith century, i
 best represented from the ori
inal monuments 
by 
luratori (Antiquit
t. Italiæ 
Ieclii _Lvi, tom. i. di
scrtat. ii. p. 99, 
&c.) and Cenni J plonument. Domin. Pontif. tom. ii. (li
s. vi. p. 261,) 
the latter of whom I only know from the copious extract of Schmidt, 
(Ilist. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 25':;-266.) 


· This question is discussed at considerable length in Dr. Arnold's 
History of Horne, cb. xxiii. See like\\ise Bunsen's Diss('rtatioll (In the 
.Aria CattÍ'Va. Roms Be:ichr
ibun
, pp. 82, 108. - M. 
\'OL. YI. 36 
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oath to maintain the liberties of Rome was thrice reiterated, 
at the bridge, the gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican; and 
the distribution of a customary donative feebly imitated the 
l11agnificence of the first Cæsars. In the church of St. Peter, 
the coronation was performed by his successor: the voice of 
God ,vas confounded with that of the people; and the public 
consent was declared in the acclamation& of " Long life and 
victory to our lord the pope! long life and victory to our lord 
the emperor! long life and victory to the Roman and Teu- 
tonic armies!" 4 The names of Cresar and Augustus, the 
laws of Constantine and Justinian, th
 exmnple of Charle- 
magne and Otho, established the suprelne dominion of the 
emperors: their title and image was engraved on the papal 
coins; 5 and thC'ir jurisdiction was marked by the sword of 
justice, which they delivei"ed to the præfect of the city. But 
every ROlnan prejudice was awakened by the name, the lan- 
guage, and the manners, of a Barbarian lord. The Cæsars of 
Saxony or Franconia were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy; 
nor could they exercise the discipline of civil and military 
power, which alone secures the obedience of a distant people, 
impatient of servitude, though perhaps incapable of freedom. 
Once, and once only, in his life, each emperor, with an army. 
of Teutonic vassals, descended frorn the Alps. I have de- 
scribed the peaceful order of his entry and coronation; but 
that order was commonly disturbed by the clamor and sedition 
of the Romans, who encountered their sovereign as a foreign 
invader: his departure was always speedy, and often shame- 
ful; and, in the absence of a long reign, his authority was in- 
sulted, and his name was forgotten. The progress of inde- 
pendence in Germany and Italy undermined the foundations 
of the Imperial sovereignty, 
nd the triul11ph of the popes was 
the deliverance of Rome. 
Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had precariously 
reigned by the right of conquest; but the authority of tho 
pope was founded on the soft, though more solid, basis of 


· Excrcitui Romano ct Teutonico! The latter was both Bcen and 
felt; but thc formcr was no more than magni nominis umbra. 
s 
Iuratori has givcn the scries of the papal coins, (Antiquitat. 
tom. ii. diss. xxvii. p. 648-654.) He finds only two more early than 
the Jcar 800: fifty are still extant from Leo III. to Leo IX., with the 
addition of the reigning emperor; none remain of Gregory VII. or 
Urban II.; but in those of l>aschal II. he seems to have !'enounced 
this badge of dependence. 
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opinion and habit. The removal of a foreign influence re- 
stored and endeared the shepherd to his flock. Instead of the 
arbitrary or venal nomination of a German court, the vicar 
of Christ was freely ch,)sen by the college of cardinals, most 
of ,,,,hom were' either natives or inhabitants of the city. The 
applause of the magistrates and people confirmed his dec- 
tion, and the ecclesiastical power that was obeyed in Sweden 
and Britåin had been ultimately derived from the suffrage of 
the Romans. The satne suffrage gave a prince, as well as a 
pontiff, to the capital. It was universally 
elieved, that Con- 
stantine had invested the popes with the ternpor
l dominion of 
Rome; and the boldest civilians, the 1110St profane sceptics, 
were satisfied with disputing the right of the emperor and the 
validity of his gift. The truth of the fact, the authenticity of 
his donation, was deeply rooted in the ignorance and tradition 
of fo
r centuries; and the fabulous origin was lost in the real 
and permanent effects. The name of Dmni/lus or Lord was 
inscribed on the coin of the bishops: their title was acknowl- 
edged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance, and with the 
free, or reluctant, consent of the German Cæsars, they had 
long exercised a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction over the 
city and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the popes, 
which gratified the prejudices, was not incOlnpatible with the 
liberties, of Rome; and a 1110re critical inquiry would have 
revealed a still nobler source of their power; the gratitude 
of a nation, whom they had rescued from the heresy and 
oppression of the Greek tyrant. In an age of superstition, it 
should seem that the lmion of the royal and sacerdotal charac- 
ters would mutually fortify each other; and that tile keys of 
Paradise would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. 
l"'he sanctity of the office might indeed be degraded by the 
personal vices of the man. But the scandals of the tenth 
century were obliterated by the austere and lTIOre dangerous 
virtues of Gregory the Seventh and his successors; and in the 
ambitious contests which they 111aintained for the rights of 
tho church, their sufferings or their success 111USt equally tend 
to increase the popular ycneration. They s0l11Cti111es wan- 
dered in poverty and exile, the victim,s of persecution; and 
the apostolic zeal with which they offered themselves to mar- 
tyrdorn must engage the favor and sympathy of every Catho- 
lic breast. And sometimes, thundering from the Vatican, 
they created, judged, and deposed the kings of the world; nOI 
could the proudest Roman be disgraced by submitting to a 
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priest, whose feet were kissed, and whose stirrup was held, b} 
the successors of Charlemagne.6 Even the temporal interes 
of the city should have protected in peace and honor the 
!"esidence of the popes; from whence a vain and lazy peo- 
ple derived the greatest part of their subsistence and riches. 
'fhe fixed revenue of the popes was probably impaired; many 
of the old patrilTIonial estates, both in Italy and the proyinces, 
had been invaded by sacrilegious hands; nor could the loss 
be compensated by the claim, rather than the possession, of 
the more ample gifts of Pepin and his descendants. But the 
Vatican and Capitol were nourished by the incessant and in- 
creasing 
warms of pilgrims and suppliants: the pale of 
Christianity was enlarged, and the pope and .cardinals were 
ovenvhelmed by the judgment of ecclesiastical and secular 
causes. A new jurisprudence had established in the Latin 
church the right and practice of appeals; 7 and frorn the North 
and 'Vest the bishops and abbots were invited or summoned 
to solicit, to complain, to accuse, or to justify, before the 
threshold of the apostles. A rare prodigy is once recorded., 
that two horses, belonging to the archbi
hops of 1\lentz and 
Cologne, repassed the Alps, yet laden with gold and silver: 8 
but it was soon understood, that the success, both of the pil- 
grims and clients, depended 111uch less on the justice of their 
cause than on the value of their offering. The 1vcalth and 
piety of these strangers were ostentatiously displayed; and 
their expenses, sacred or profane, circulated in various cHan- 
nels for the emol urnent of the Romans. 
Such po\\-erful motives should ha"e firn1ly attached the 


6 Ree Ducange, Gloss. mecliæ ct infimæ Latinitat. tom. vi. p. 364,365, 
ST AFF A. This homage was paid by kings to arch bi3hops, and b)' vassals 
to their lords, (Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 2f'2;) and it was the nicest policy 
of Home to confound the marks of filial and of feudal subjection. 
7 The appeal::! from all the churches to the Homan pontiff are de- 
plored by the zeal of St. Bcrn:ll'J (de Consideratione. 1. iii. tom. ii. 
p. 431-412. edit. 
Iabillon, Yenet. 1750) and the judgment oLFlcury, 
(Di:--cours sur l'Hist. Ecclésiastique, iv. et "ii.) 13ut the saint, who 
believed il'- the false decretals coudemns only the abuse of these ap- 
peals; the more enlightened historian inyestigatcs the oriöin, and 
rejeets the principles, of this new juri
prudence. 
B Germanici . . . . summarii 110n levatis sarcinis onusti nihilo- 
minus repatriant iuviti. :x ova res! quando hactenus aurum Homa 
refudit? Et nunc Homallorum consilio id usurpatum non credimuB, 
(Bernard, de Consideratione, 1. iii. c. 3, p. 437.) The fir:;;t words of 
the passage are obscure, and probably corrupt. 
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voluntary and pious obedience of the Roman people to their 
spiritua.l and temporal father. But the operation of prcjudice 
and interest is often disturbed by the sallies of ungovernahle 
passion. The Indian who fells the tree, that he may gather 
the fruit,9 and the Arab who plunders the caravans of com- 
nlerce, are actuated by the same impulse of savage nature, 
which overlooks the future in the present, and relinquishes for 
momentary rapine the long and secure possession of the most 
important blessings. And it was thus, that the shrine of St. 
Peter was profaned by the thoughtless Romans; who pillaged 
the oíIerings, and wounded the pilgrims, without computing 
the number and .value of similar visits, which they prev('nted 
by their inhospitable sacrilege. Even the influence of super- 
stition is fluctuating and precarious; and the slave, whose 
reason is subdued, will often be delivered by his avarice or 
pride. A credulous devotion for the fables and oracles of the 
priesthood most powerfully acts on the mind of a Barbarian; 
yet such a mind is the least capab!e of preferring imagina- 
tion to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, to an ilivisible, 
perhaps an ideal, object, the appetites and interests of the 
present world. In the vigor of health awl youth, his practice 
will perpetually contradict his belief; till the pressure of age, 
or sickness, or calamity, awakens his terrors, and compels 
him to satisfy the double debt of piety and remorse. I have 
already observed, that the 1110dern times of religious indif- 
ference are- the most favorable to the peace and security of 
the clprgy. Under the reign of superstition, they had much 
to hope from the ignorance, and much to fear from the vio- 
lence, of mankind. The \vealth, whose constuut increase 
rrlUst have rendered them the sole proprietors of the earth, 
was alternately bestowed by the repentant father and plun- 
dered by the rapacious son: their persons \vere adored or 
violated; and the same idol, by the hands of the same vota- 
ries, was placed on the altar, or trampled in the dust. III the 
feudal systell1 of Europe, arms were the title of distinction 
and the measure of allegiance; and amidst their tumult, the 
still voice of law and reason \\'as seldom heard or obeyed. 
The turbulent Romans disdained the yoke, and immlh:':l the 


9 Quand Ies sauvages de la Loui"iane yelllpnt ayoir du fruit, ils 
coupent l'arbre au pied et cueilknt Ie ii'uit. Voila le gouvernmnent 
despotique, (Esprit des Loix, 1. v. c. 13;) an
l pa:'3ioll anJ ignoranco 
are always despotic. 
36 Ie 
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impotence, of their bishop: 10 nor 'would his education or 
character allow hiln to exercise.. with decency or effect, the 
power of the sword. The motives of his election and the · 
frailties of his life were exposed to their familiar observation 
and proximity must diminish the reverence which his name 
and his decrees impressed on a barbarous world. This differ- 
ence has not escaped the notice of our philosophic historian: 
" Though the name and authority of the court of Rome were 
so terrible in the remote countries of Europe, which were 
sunk in profound ignorance, and \vere entirely unacquainted 
with its character and conduct, the pope was so little revered 
at home, that his inveterate enemies surrounded the gates of 
Rome itself, and even controlled his government in that city; 
and the ambassadors, who, frorn a distant extren1ity of Europe, 
carried to hin1 the humble, or rather abject, submissions of 
the greatest potentate of the age, found the utmost difficulty to 
n1ake their \vay to him, and to throw themselves at his feet." 11 
Since the prilnitive times, the wealth of the popes was 
exposed to envy, their powe.r to opposition, and their persons 
to violence. But the long hostility of the rnitre and the crown 
increased the numbers, and inflamed the passions, of their 
enemies. The deadly factions. of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, 
so fatal to Italy, could never be embraced with truth or con- 
stancy by the Ron1an;, the subjects and adversaries both of 
the bishop and emperor; but their support was solicited by 
both parties, and they alternately displayed in their banners 
the keys of 81. Peter and the German eagle. Gregory the 


10 In a free conversation with his countryman Adrian IV., John of 
Salisbury accuse
 the avarice of .the pope and clergy: Provineiarum 
diripinnt spolia:ac si thesauros Cræsi studeant reparare. Sed recta 
cum eis agit Altis"imus, quoniam et ipsi aliis et sæpe vilissimis homini- 
bUR dati sunt in direptioncm, (de Nugis Curialium, 1. vi. c. 24, p. 387.) 
In the next page, he blamcs the rashness and infidelity of the Romans, 
whom their bishops vainly stroye to conciliate by gifts, instead of vir- 
tues. It is pity that this miscellaneous writer has not givelr us less 
IilOraJity and erudition, and more pictures of himself and the times. 
11 Uume's History of England, vol. i. p. 419. The same writer has 
gi.....C'n UR, from }'itz-Stephen, a singular act of cruelty perpetrated 
011 the elergy by Geoffrey, the fathe-r of IIe-nry II. .f "Then he was 
master of X onnandy, the chapter of Seez presumed, without his 
consent, to proceed to the election of a bishop: upon which he 
urdered all of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and 
made all their testicles be brought him in a platter." Of the pain 
and danger they might justly complain; yet since they had vowed 
chastitr, he depriycd them of a superfluous trCH!3Ure. 
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Seventh, who may be adored or detested as the founder of the 
papal monarchy, was driven from Rome, and died in exile at 
Salerno. Six-and-thirty of his successors,12 till their retreat 
to A\rignon, maintained an unequal contest with the Romans: 
their age and dignity were often violated; and the churches, 
in the solemn rites of religion, were polluted with sedition 
and murder. A repetition 13 of such capricious brutality, 
without connection or design, .would be tedious and disgust- 
ing; and I shall content myself with some events of the 
twelfth century, which represent the state of the popes and 
the city. On Holy Thursday, while Paschal officiated before 
the altar, he was interrupted by the clanlors of the multitude, 
who ÏIllperiously demanded the confirmation of a favorite 
magistrate. His silenC'& exasperated their fury: his pious 
refusal to mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was encoun- 
ten
d with menaces, and oaths, that he should be the cause 
and the witness of the public ruin. During the festival of 
Easter, while tbe bishop and the clergy, barefoot and in pro- 
cession, visited the tombs of the martyrs, they were twice 
ltssaulted, at the bridge of S1. Angelo, and before the Capitol, 
with volleys of stones and darts. The houses of his adherents 
were levelled with the ground: Paschal escaped with diOi- 
culty and danger; he levied an army in the patri1110ny of 
St. Peter; and his last days were ilnbittered by suflèring and 
inflicting the calamities of civil war. The scenes that fol- 
lowed the election of his successor Gclasius the Second were 
still more scandalous to the church and city. Cencio Fran- 
gipani,14 a potent and factious baron, burst into the assembly 


12 From Leo IX. and Gregory VII. an authentic and contemporary 
series of the lives of the pope
 by the cardinal of Arragon, I>andulphus 
Pisanus,.llernard Guido, &c., is inserted in the Italian Historians of Mu- 
ratori, (tom. iii. P. i. p. 277-68;'),) and has been always before my eyes. 
13 The da.tes of years ill the contents may throu
hout this chapter 
be understood as tacit rpferenccs to the Annals of 
Iuratori, my ordi- 
nary and excellent guide. lIe uses, and incleed quote
, with the 
freedom of a master, his great Collection of the Italian Histodans, in 
xxviii. volumes; and as that treasure is in my library, I have thought 
it fin amusement, if not a duty, to consult the originals. 
It I cannot refrain from transcribing the high-colored words of 
Pandulphus Pisa.nus, (p. :38i.) Hoc auùièlls inilllicus pads atqne tur- 
bator jam fatuo; Centius Frajapane, more draconis immanissimi sibilan
, 
et ub imis pcctoribus trahcns longa suspiria, accinctus retro glaùio 

inc more eucurrit, Yalva
 ae fores eonfregit. Eeclcsiam furibundns 
ii1troiit. indc custode remoto papam per gulam acccpit, distraxit, 
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furious and in arms: the cardinals were stripped, beaten, and 
trampled under foot; and he seized, without pity or respect, 
the vicar of Christ by the throat. Gelasius \vas dragged by 
his hair along the gi"ound, buffeted with blows, \vounded with 
spurs, and bound with an iron chain in the hOllse of his brutal 
tyrant. An insurrection of the people delivered their bishop: 
tbe rival families opposed the violence of the Frangipani; 
and Cencio, who sl1ed for pardon, repented of the failure, 
rather than of the guilt, of his enterprise. Not many days 
had elapsed, when the pope was again assaulted at the altar. 
\tVhile his friends and enemies were engaged in a bloody con- 
test, he escaped in his sacerdotal garments." In this unworthy 
flight, \vhich excited the compassion of the Roman matrons, 
his attendants were scattered or unh.rscd; and, in the fields 
behind the church of 81. Peter, his successor was found alonJ 
and half dead with fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust fron
 
his fpet, the apostle withdrew from a city in which his dignity 
wns insulted and his person was endangered; and the vanity 
of sacerdotal ambition is revealed in the involuntary confes. 
sion, that one emperor was more tolerable than twenty.1 5 
These examples might suffice; but I cannot forget the sufler- 
ings of two pontiflS- of the same age, the second and third of 
the name of Lucius. The former, as he ascended in battle 
array to assatflt the Capitol, was struck oñ the t{'mple by a 
stone, and expired in a f('w days. 'rhe latter was sevC'relY 
wounded in the persons of his servants. In a civil commotion, 
several of his priests had been made prisoners; and the 
inhuman Romans, reserving one as a guide for his brethren, 
put out their eyes, crowned them with ludicrous n1Ìtres, 
nlounted then1 on asses with thC'ir face towards the tail, and 
extorted an oath, that, in this wretched condition, they should 
offer themselves as a lesson to the head of the church. 
I-Iope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the characters of the men, 
and the circumstances of the times, might sometimes obtain 
an in lerval of peace and obedience; and the pope was. 
restored with joyful 
cclamations to the bateran or Vatican, 
from whcnee he had been driven with threats and violence. 


pugnis calcibusque percussit, ('t tanquam brutum animal intra limen 
eccle
iæ acriter calcarihus crucntavit; et latro tantum dominum per 

apillos et brachia. JcslI bono interim dormiente, dctraxit, ad domum 
usque deduxit, inibi catenavit et inclusit. 
lã Ego coram D('o et Ecclesiâ dico, si unquam possibile essct, mal- 
lern unum irnpcratorcm quam tot dominos, (Vit. Gelas. II. p. 399.) 
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But the root of Dlischief was deep and per(:nnial; and a 
momentary caIrn was preceded and followed by such tempests 
as had al most sunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome continually 
presented the aspect dt war and discord: the churches und 
palacE's \vere fortified and assaulted by the factions and fami. 
lies; and, after giv; .g peace to Europe, Calistus the Second 
alone had resolution and power to prohibit the use of Pl'ivate 
arn1S in the metropolis. Among the nations who revered the 
apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome provoked a general 
indignation; and, in a letter to his disciple Eugenitis the 
'fhird, St.. Bernara, with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, 
has stigmatized the vices of the rebellious people. I6 "Who 
is ignorant," says the monk of Clairvaux, " of the vanity and 
arrogance of the Romans? a nation nursed in sedition, un- 
tractable, and scorning to obey, unless they are too feeble to 
resist. \Vhen they THon1ise to serve, they aspire to reign; 
if they swear allegiance, they watch the opportunity of re- 
volt; yet they vent their discontent in loud clamors, if your 
doors, or your counsels, are shut against them. Dexterous in 
mischief, they have never learnt the science of doing good. 
Odious to earth and heaven, impious to God, seditious among 
the.m.;;elves, jealous of their neighbors, inhuman to strangers, 
they love no one, by no one are they beloved; and \-vhile they 
wish to inspire fear, they live in base and continual apprehen- 
sion. They will not submit; they know not how to govern; 
faithless to their superiors, intolerable to their equals, Ullgrate- 
ful to their bp.nefactors, and alike impudent in their demands 
and their refusals. Lofìy in promise, poor in execution: 
adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason, are the familiar 
arts of their policy." Surely this dark portrait is not colored 
by the pencil of Christian charity; li yet the featÜres, how- 
ever harsh or ugly, express a live]y resemblance of the 
Ron1ans of the twelfth century.I8 


J6 Quiù tam notum seculis quam protervia et cervicositas Roma- 
norum? GeJlS iusueta pari, tumultui a;.sucta, gcns irnmitis ct intrac- 
tabili
 usque aùhuc, subcli ne:3cia, ui
i cum non valet resistcr<', (de 
Con-;iderat. 1. iv. c. 2, p. 411.) The saint takes ùreath, and then be- 
gins again: IIi, invisi terræ et c(clo, utl'i(lue injc
ere manus, &c., 
(p. 413.) 
17 As a Roman citizen, Petral'ch takes leave to oùserve, that Ber- 
nard, though a saint, was a man; that he mi
ht be prfJvokcd by 
resentment, and pos...ihly repent of hi;o; h
sty passion, &c. (.Mcmûires 
Bur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 3;)0.) 
HI Uaroniw
, in hi
 inde", to the xiith volume of his .Annals, has 
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The Jews had rejected the Christ when he appeared 
among then1 in a plebeian character; and the Romans might 
plead their ignorance of his vicar when he assumed the pomp 
and pride of a temporal sovereign. In the busy nge of the 
crusades, some sparks of curiosity and reason 'were rekindled 
in the lVestern world: the h
resy of Bulgaria, the Paulician 
sect, was successfully tr
nsplanted into the soil of Italy and 
France; the Gnostic visions were mingled with the simplicity 

Jf the gospel; and the enemies of the clergy reconcilcd 
their passions with their conscience, the desire of frf'edOln 
with the profession of piety.1 9 The trumpet of Roman lib- 
erty was first sounded by Arnold of Brcscia,2o whose promo- 
tion in the church \-vas confined to the lowest rank, and who 
wore the monastic habil rather as a garb of poverty than as 
a uniform of obedience. IIis adversaries could not deny the 
wit and eloquence which they severely felt: they confess 
with reluctance the specious purity of his 111orals; and his 
errors were recon1mended to the public by a mixture of im- 
portant and beneficial truths. In his theological studies, he 
had been the disciple of the famous and unfortunate Abe- 
lard,21 who was likewise involved in the suspicion of heresy: 
but the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible nature; and 


found a fair and easy excuse. lIe makes two heads, of Romani 
Catlwlici and SclÛsmatici: to the former he app1ies all the good, to the 
\atter all the evil, that is tolù of the city. 
19 The her('
ies of the x:iith century may be found in 
losheim, (In- 
3titut. Hist. Eccles. p. 419-427,) who entertains a favorable opinion 
rÆ ArIl
ld of IJrescia. In the vth volume I have described the sect 
of the Paulicialls, and followed their migration from Armenia to 
l'hrace and !Julgaria, Italy and France. . 
2U The Ol'iginal pictures of Arnold of Brescia arc drawn by Otho, 
bishop of Frisingen, (Chron. 1. vii. c. 31, de Gestis }"rederici I. 1. i. 
c. 27, 1. ii. c. 21,) and in the iiid book of the Ijgurinus, a poem of 
Gunthur, who flourished A. D. 1200, in the monastery of l)aris near 
l3asil, (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. )Ied. et Infimæ )Etatis, tom. iii. p. 174, 
17,).) The long passage that rebtes to .Arnold is pToduced by Guilli
 
man, (de It('bu
 Hclveticis, 1. iii. c. 5, p. 108.). 
21 The wicked wit of Eayle was amuseù in C'ol1).posîng, with much 
levity and learning, the articles of AnELAUI>, FO"l'"LKf:S, HELOISE, in his 
DietiolJ.uaire Critique. Thp dispute of Abe]ard and St. Bernard, of 
scholastic and positive divinity, is well unJ.er
tuod by)Iosheim, (In- 
stitut. Hist. Eccles. 1). 412-415.) 


· Compare Franke, ArnC\' j ,'on Brescia und seinc' Zeit. Zurich, 1825. 
-:M. 
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his ecclesiastic judges were edified and disanned by the 
humility of his repentance. From this master, Arnold ÚlOst 
probably imbibed some metaphysical definitions of the Trini- 
ty, reptlgn...'1nt to the taste of the times: his ideas of baptisln 
and the eucharist are loosely censured; but a poUlical heresy 
was the source of his fame anq misfortunes. He presurned 
to ouote the declaraîion of Christ, that his kingdOlll is not of 
this world: he boldly maintained, that the sword and the 
sceptm were intrusted to the civil magistrate; that temporal. 
honor=, and possessions were lawfully vested in secular per- 
sons; that the abbots, the bishops, and the pope himself, 
Inust renounce either their state or their salvation; and that 
after the loss of their revenues, the voluntary tithes and ob- 
lations of the faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury and 
avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spiritual labors. 
During a short time, the preacher was revered as a patriot; 
and the discontent, or revolt, of Brëscia against her bishop, 
was the first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the favor 
of the people is less permanent than the resentment of the 
priest; and after the heresy of Arnold had been condemned 
by Innocent the Second,2J in the general council of the L
te- 
l'an, the magistrates themselves were urged by prejudice and 
fear to execute the sentence of the church. Italy could no 
longer afford a refuge; and the disciple of A.belard escaped 
beyond the Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter 
in Zurich, now the first of the Swiss cantons. FrOln a Ro- 
rnan station,23 a royal villa, a chapter of noble virgins, Zurich 
had gradually increased to a free and flourishing city; where 
the appeals of the l\lilanese were sometimes tried by the Im- 
perial cOlnmissaries. 24 In an age less ripe for reforrnation, 


- Damnatus ab illo 
Præsule, qui numeros vetitum contingere nosh'os 
:Nomen ab innocutl ducit laudabile vitil. 
'Ve may [lpplaud the dexterity and correctness of IJigurinus, whl) 
turns the l!npoetical name of Innocent II. into a compliment. 
23 A Roman inscription of Stat.io Turiccnsis has been found at 
Zurich, (D'Anville, Notice de l'ancienne Gaul, p. 6t-
-64.1;) but it 
iq without sufficient warrant, that the eity and canton have ujurped, 
and even monopolized, the name
 of Ti'Turum aIul Pa".t!3 TiO'urillus. 
2.& Guilliman (ùe Uebus lIelvctici:'!, l.oiii. Po. .J, p. lOG)' re('al
itulates 
the donation (A. D. 833) of the emperor Lewis the l>ious to his daugh- 
ter the abbess Hilde
ardis. C
rtim nostram Turegum ill ducatù 
Alamanniæ in pago Durgaugensi, with villa
es, woods, meadows, 
waters, slavoR, churches, &c.; a noble gift. Cl:arles the Bald gave 


22 
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the precursor of Zuinglius was heard with applause: a brave 
and simple people imbibed, and long retained, the color of 
his opinions; and his art, or merit, seduced the bishop of 
Constance, and even the pope's legate, who forgot, fur hi
 

ake, the interest of their master and their order. Thcir 
tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce pxhortations of St. 
Bel"l1Hrd ; 25 and the enemy of the church was driven by 
persecution to the desperate measure of el'ecting his stanelard 
in Rome itself, in the face of the successor of St. Peter. 
Yet the courage of Arnold was riot devoid of discretion: 
he was protected, and had perhaps been invited, by the nobles 
and people"; and in the service of freedom, his eloquence 
thundered over the seven hills. Blending in the same dis- 
cour
e the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the motives of 
gospel, and of c1assic
 enthusiasm, he admonished the Ro- 
mans, how strangely their patience and the vices of the clergy 
had degenerated from the' prin1itive times of the church and 
the city. lIe exhorted them to assert the in4liena ble rights 
of men and Christians; to restore the laws and magistrates of 
the republic; to respect the name of the emperor; but to con- 
fine their shepherd to the spiritual government of his flock. 26 
Nor could his spiritual government escape the c('l1sure and 
control of the reformer; and the inferior clergy were taught 
by his lessons to resist the cardinals, who had u
urpf'd a 
despotic comm:lnd over the twenty-eight regions or parishes 
of Romc. 27 The revolution was not accomplished without 
rapine and violence, the effusion .of blood and the d
molition 


tlu' jll
 monctæ, the city was walle..l under Otho 1., and the line of 
the bi5hIJp of :Frisingcn, 
Nuhil
 Ture'
um mult.lru:n ("opia rerum, 
is l"f'pe1-tcd with plea<;'til"e by the antiquaries of Zurich. 
2ã BCl"nard, E
)istol. cxcv. cxc\Ti. tom. i. p. IH7-190. Amidst hi3 
invectives he drops a precious a,'kllowledgmcnt, qui, utinam QUfi1n 
S1næ <.'ssct doctrinæ quam ùistrictæ cst vitæ. He own':) thút Arnold 
would be a valuable acquisition for the church. 
20 lIe ad vised the Romans, 
Cfla
iliiii arrni"(IUe Run m
d('r.tn1Ïna summa 
:\rl,itrio tr I('t If(' SlIO: nil juri.; in h!I,I' re 
Po,ttiti'i "óllrnnlU, roo licurn ('orwell. rf' ,pg'i 
. :-:11 "It,"1I1 p"l'lIlo. :-;1(" læ'd "tllltlls UII
 lue 
:\1 .i l '''' ,ft', r. 1111I gcmillæ ,,;e ICI'l'rat aulæ. 


X ()r i:-; th
 poet.ry of Gunther different from the pro
e of Otho. 
27 ::-'ee Baronius (A. D. 11-18, Xo. 38, ::)9) from the Yatiean :\ISS. 
lie louùly condemns Arnold (A. D. 1111, No.3) as the father of 
the political heretics, ",hocie influence then hurt him in France. 
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of houses: the victorious faction was enriched with the spoils 
of the clergy and the adverse nobles_ Arnold. of Brescia. 
enjoyed, or deplored, the effects of his mission: his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes, Innocent the 
Second and Anast-asius the Fourth, either trembled in the 
V a
ican, or wandered as exiles in the adjacent cities. They 
were succeed-cd by a nlore vigorous and fortunate pontiff., 
Adrian the Fourth,28 the only Englishman who has ascended 
the throne of St. Peter; p.nd whose merit emerged from the 
rnean condition of a monk, and al1110st a beggar, in the 1110nas.. 
lery of St. A1h:'lns_ On the first provocation, of a cardinal 
kiiJed or wounded in the streets, he cast an interdict on the 
guilty people; and from Christmas to 
aster, Rome was de- 
prived of the real or imagimtry comforts of religious worship_ 
The Romans had despised their temporal prince: they submit- 
ted with grief and terror to the censures of their spiritual fa- 
lher: their guilt was expiated by penance, and ,the banishnlent 
of the seditious preacher was the price of their absolution. But 
the revenge of Adrian was yet unsatisfied, and the approach- 
ing corol1'"ition of Frederic Barbarossa was fatal to the bold 
reformel. who haJi offended, though not in an equal degree, 
the head
 îf the church and state. In their interview at 
Viterbo
 the. pope represented to the emperor the furious, 
ungoveT nable spirit of the Romans; the insults, the injuries, 
the fears, to which his person and his clergy were continual.. 
Iy exposed; and the pernicious tendency of the heresy of 
Arnold, which mllst subvert the principles of civil, as well 
as ecclesiastical, subordination. Frederic was convinced by 
these atguments, or tempted by the desire of the Imperial 
crown: in the balance of ambition, the innocence or life of 
aI: individual is of small account; and their common enemy 
Wtl!3 sacrificed to a mQment of political concord_ After his 
retreat from Rome, Arnold had been protected by the vis- 
counts of Campania, from whom he was extorted by the pow- 
er 01" Cæsar: the præfect of the city pronounced his sentence: 
the marryr of freedom was burnt alive in the presence of a 
carefë3s and ungrateful peop]e; and his ashes were cast into 
the Tyber, lest the heretics should collect and worship the 


"J8 The English reader may consult the Biographia Britannica, 
.AD1UAN IV.; but our own 'writers have added nothing to the fame or 
merits of their countryman. 
VOL. VI. 37 
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relics of their Ioaster. 29 The clergy triumphed in Ilis dea1ÌJ. 
with his ashes, his seef was dispersed; his.ll1emory still lived 
in the minds of the Romans. From his school they had 
probably derived a new article of faith, that the metropolis 
of the Catholic churcb is exempt from the penalties of ex- 
conllnunication 
md interdict. Their bishops Blight argue, 
that the supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised o\.er kings 
and nations, lllorc espccinlly embraced the city and diocese 
of the pl
ince of the ap.ostles. But they preached to the 
winds, and the san1e principle that weakened the eflect, must 
temper the abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 
The love of an
ient freedonl has encouraged a belief that 
as early as the tenth century, in their first struggles against 
the Saxon Othos, the COlTIl110nwealth was vindicated and 
restored by the senate and people of Rome; that two consuls 
were annually elected among the nobles, and that ten or 
twelve plebeian nlagistrates revived the name and office of 
the tribunes of the comm.ons. 30 But this venerable structure 
Jisappears before the light of criticism. In the darkness of 
the middle ages, the. appellations of senators, of consuls, of 
the sons of consuls, Inay sometimes be discovered. 31 They 
were bestowed by the emperors, or ass-umed by the 1110S! 
po\verful citizens, to denote their rank, thelr honors,32 and 



9 Besides the historian and poet already quoted
 the last adyen- 
tùres of Arnold are I'elated by the biographer of Adrian IV. (
luratori
 
Script. Rerum. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 4'11, 4-12.) 
3U Ducange (GI08S. Latinitatis 
Iediæ et Infimæ Ætatis, DECAn.- 
C1l0NES, tom. ii. p. 726) gives me a quotation from Blgnclus, (Decad. 
ii. 1. ii. :) Duo consule
 ex nobilitate quotannis fiebant, qui ad vetus- 
turn consulum exemplar summærerum præessent. And in Sigonius 
(de Regno Italiæ, 1. vi. Opp. tom. ii. p. 400) I read of the consuls and 
tribunes of the 
th century. Both I3lonclus, and even Sigonius, too 
freely copied the classic method of supplying from reason or fancy the 
deficiency of records. 
31 In the panegyric of Berengariu8 (:\luratori, Script. Her. Ital. 
tom. ii. l
. i. p. 408) a Homan is mentioned as consulis natus in the 
beginning of the xth century. 
Iuratori (Dissert. v.) discovers, in the 
years 952 and 956, Gratinnus in Dei nomine consul et dux, Georgius 
consul et dux; nnd in ] 01'>, H.omanus, brother of Gregory VIII., 
proudly, but vaguely, st)'les himself consul ct dux et ollluium ROllla- 
110rum senator. 
32 As late as the xth centurJ, the Greek emperors conferred on the 
dukes of Venice, Naples, Amalphi, &c., the title of v/ll.tTOr; or consuls, 
(See Chron. Sagornini, passim;) and the successors of Charlemagne 
would not abdicate any of their prcl'o
ati ,"c. But in general the names 
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perhaps the claim of a pure and patrician descent: but they 
float on the surface: without a series or a substance, the titles 
of men, not the orders of gove)Omnent; 33 and it is only from 
the year of Christ. one thous:tnl one hundred and forty-four 
that the establishment of the senate is dated, as a glorious 
æra, in the acts of the cLty. A new constitution was hastily 
framed by private ambition or popular enthusiasm; nor coulcJ 
Rome, in the twelfth century, produce an antiquary to explain, 
or a legislator to restore, the harmony and proportions of the 
ancient model. The assCll1bly of a free, of ao an-ned, people, 
will eve-r speak in loud and weighty ace lamations. But th
 
regular distribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balan('
 
of the wealth and numbers of the centuries, the debates of the 
adverse orators, and the slow operation of votes and ballots, 
could not easily be adapted by a blind multitude, ignorant of 
the "arts, and insensible of the benefi,ts, of legal government. 
It was proposed by Arnold to revive and discriminate the 
equestrian order; but what could be the nlotive or measure 
of such distinction? 34 The pecuniary q l1alification of" the 
knights must have been reduced to the poverty of the times: 
those times. no longer required their civil functions of judges 
and farmers of the revenue; and their primitive duty, their 
military service. on horseback, was nlOre nobly supplied by 
feudal tenures and the spirit of chivalry. The jurisprudence 
of the republic was useless and unknown: the nations and 
families of Italy who lived under the Roman and Barbaric 
laws were insensibly mingled in a common Inass; and some 
faint tradition, some imperfect fragments, preserved the 
memory of the Code and Pandects of Justinian. \Vith their 


of consul and scnatoJ", which may be found among the Frcnc.h and 
Germans, signify no more than count and lord, (SigneuJ", Ducange , 
Glossar.) The mOllki:;;h writers are often ambitious of fine classi<. 
words. . . 
3J The most constitutional form is a diploma of Otho III., (A. D. 
9DS,) consulibus senatClg populique Romani; but the act is probably 
spurious. At the coronation of Henry 1., A. D. IOU, the historian 
Dithmar (apud Mnratori, Dissert. xxiii.) describes him, a senatoribug 
duodecim vallatum, quorum sex rasi barbiì., alii prolixâ, mystice ince- 
debant cum baculis. The senate is mentioned in the panegyric of 
Berengarills, (p. 40ö.) . 

 1 In ancient Rome the equestrian order ,va
 not ranked with the 
senate and people as a third branch of the republic till the consulship 
of Cicero, who assumes the merit of the e
tablishment, (Plin. lIist. 
N atur. xxxüi. 3. Dcaufort, Itépul;>lique !tomaine, tom. i. p. 144- 
1.55. ) 
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liberty the Roman: might doubtless have restored the appet- 
l
tion and office of consuls; had they f}
t -disdained a title so 
promiscuously adopted in the Italian cities, tl
at it has finally 
settled on the humble station of the agents of commerce in a 
foreign land. But the rights of the tribunes, the formidable 
word that arresteJ the pulJlic counsels, suppose or must pro- 
duce a legitirnate democracy. The old patricians were the 
subjects
 the modern barons the tyrants, of the state; nor 
would the enemies of peace and order, who insulted the vicar 
of Christ, have l
mg respected the unarn1ed sanctity of a ple- 
beia,n magistrate. 3J 
In the revolution of the twelfth century, which gave a new 
existence and æra to Rome, we. may observe the real and 
important events that marked or confirmed her political-inde- 
pendence. 1. The Capitoline hill, one of her SBven emi:. 
nences,36 is about four h\Hldred yards in length, and two hun- 
dred in breadth. A flight of a hundred steps led to the 
summit of the Tarpeian rock; and far steeper was the 
ascei1t before the declivities had been slTIoothêd and the pre- 
cipices filled by toe ruins of fallen edifices. From the ear- 
liest ages, the Capitol had been used as a temple in peace, a 
fortress in war: after the losS' of the- city, it maintained a 
siege against the victorious Gauls, and the sanctuary of the 
empire was occupied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars- 
of Vitellius and Vespasian. 37 The temples of Jupiter and his 


35 The republican plan of Arnclcl of Brescia i
 thus stated by 
Gunther: -- 


Quin etiam titUJ09 urhis renovurc vetusto9 ;- 
Nomin1' plel,ejo spct'rnere II
JllIen equl'stre, 
.Jura trib-unoruIn, S'lilctum rcparrlre ,;en':ltum, 
Et senio f:'!"sa
 lI1utas'Iue rt'ponere lege:? 
Laps.l ruinosis, 1'1. adhne pendellti.l JI1uriij 
Reddere primævo Capitoli'l prisca nitori. 
Rut of these reformations., some were no mO:9è than ideas, others nO" 
more than words. 
36 ...'liter many disputes among the antiq1'!.aries of Rome, it seems 
determined, that the summit of the Capitoline hill next the river is 
strictly the 
lons Tarpeius, the Arx; and that on the oth('1' summit, 
the church and convent of Amceli, the barefoot friars of St. }'rancis 
occupy the temple of Jupiter, (
ardini, Roma Alltica, 1. v. c. 11- 
16.. ) 
37 Tacit. Rist. ill. G9, 70. 


. The authority of Nardini is now vigorously impugned, and the ques- 
tion of the Arx and thz Temple of Jupiter revived, with new argument
1' 
by Niebuhr and his accomplishE'd follower, l\I. BUn
(
Il. Roms Besc'hrcl'O 

ung, vol. iji. p. 12, et l;:eClq, - M. 
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kindred deities had crumbled into dust; their place was sup- 
plied by monasteries and houses; and the solid walls, the 
long and shelving porticos, wen'! decayed or ruined by the 
lapse of time. It was the first act 'Ûf the Romans, an act of 
freedom, to restore the strength, though not the beauty, of fhe 
Capitol; to fortify the seat of their arms and counsels; and 
as often as they ascended the hiìl, the coldest Ininds l\lust 
have glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. 
II. 'I'll. first Cæsars had been invested with the exclusive coin- 
age of the gold and silver; to the senate they abandoned the 
baser metal of bronze or copper :.38 the emblems and legends 
were inscribed on a Blore ampte field by the. genius of flat- 
tery; and the prince was reJieved from the care of celebrat- 
ing his own virtues. The .successors of Diocletian despised 
even the fhttery of the senate: their royal officers at Rome, 
and in the 'provinces, assumed the sale direction of the mint; 
and the same prerogat.Ï\'e was inherited by the Gothic kings 
of Ituly, anù the long series of the Greek, the French, and 
the German dynasties. After an abdication of eight hundred 
years, the Roman senate asserted this honorable and lucrative 
privilege; which \-vas tacitly renounceù by the popes, from 
Paschal the Second to the establishment of their residence 
beyond the Alps. Some of these republican coins of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries arc shown in the cabinf
ts of 
the curious. On one of these, a gold medal, Christ is cler ic - 
tured holding in his left hand a book with this inscription: 
" THE VO\V OF THE RO:\IAN SENATE AND PEOPLE: ROME THE 
CAPITAL. OF THE .WORLD;" on the reverse, St. Peter deliv- 
ering a banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and gown, with 
the name and arms of his family impressed on a shield. 39 


38 This partition of the noble and baser metals between the em- 
peror and senate must, however
 be adopted, not as a posith-e fact., but 
as the probable opinion of the best antiquaries,. (see the 
cience des 

It'daillcs of the Père Joubert, tom. ii. p. 203-211, in the improved 
and scarce edition of the .Haron de la Ha.stie.) 
39 In his xxviith di::;scl'tatinn on the 
\ntirluities of Italy, (tom. ii. 
p. !j.j9-5()g,) 
Iuratori exhiùits a series of the senatorian coins
 which 
b0re the ob;;;cure n.ames of AJfodiati, Itlforttali, Prol)isiui, ]>ajJnriui. 
During this period, all the po..e
, without c:-..cepting lloniÜu'e YlII., 
abstaine\.l from the right of e\Îinin
. "\vhich ,.. as resumed by his suc- 
cc:;sor BCllcdict XI., and regularly excrei:;ed ill the court of A vignon. 


· Dr. Cardwell (Lecture on Ancient Coins, p. 70, et seq.) ar-signs con. 
vincing reasons in support of this opinión. - 
1. 
37 '*' 
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III. 'Vith the empire, the præfect of the city had declined to 
a municipal officer; yet he still exercised in the last appeal 
the civil and criminal jurisðiction; and a drawn sword, which 
he received from the successors of Othe was the mode of 
his investiture and the emblem of his functions. 4o The dig- 
nity was confined to the noble families of Rome: the choice 
of the ?cople was ratified by the pope; but a triple oath of 
fidelity must have often. embarrassed the præfect in the con- 
flict of adverse duties. 41 A servant, in whOln they pQSscssed 
but a third share, was dismissed by the independent Romans: 
in his place they elected a patrician; but this title, which 
Charlemagne had "not disdained, was too lofty for a citizen or 
a subject; and, after the first fervor of l'cbeIlion, they con. 
sented wilhout reluctance to the" restoration of the præfE'ct. 
About fifty years after this event, Innocent the Third, the 
D10st ambitious, or at least the most fortunate, of the Pontiffs, 
delivered the Romans and himself fro..m this badge of foreign 
dominion: he invested the præfect with a banner instead of 
a sword, and absolved hiln from all dependence of oaths or 
service to the German emperors. 4 :J In his place an ecclesias- 
tic, a present or future cardinal, was named by the pope to 
the civil government of Rome; but his jurisdiction has been 
reduced to a narrow compass; and in the day's of freedom, 
the right or exercise was derived from the senate and people. 
IV. After the revival of the senate,43 the conscript fathers (if 


4U A German historian, Gerard of Reicher
peg (in 13aluz. 
Iiscel1. 
tom. v. p. 64, apud Schmidt, IIist. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 265) 
thus describes the constitution of Home in the xith century: Grandiora 
urbis et orbis negotia spectant ad Romanum pontificem itemque ad 
Romanu1ll Impcratorcm, sive illius vicarium urbis pl"æfectum, qui ùo 
suà dignitate rcspicit utrumque, videlicet dominull1 papam cui facit 
hominium, et dominum imperatorem a quo accipit suæ potestatis in- 
signe, scilieet gladium exertum. 
41 The words of a contemporary writer (l)amlulph. risan. in Yit. 
Pasehal. II. p. 3;)7, 358) describe the election and oath of the præfect 
in 1118, inconsultis patribus . . . . loca præfectoria . . . . I
audcs 
pra'fcetoriæ . . . . comitiorum applausum . . . . juraturum populo 
in ambonem suhlevant . . . . connrmari cum in urbc præfectum 
petullt. 
.12 U rbi
 præfcctum ad ligiam fidelitatcm recepit, et per mantum 
quod illi donavit de pra.\fecturâ eum puhlice invcstivit, qui u
que ad 
id tempus juramento tidclitatis impcratori fait obligatus et ab co pr
- 
fecturæ tenuit honorem, (Gcsta Innocent. III. in 1\lurarori, tom. lli. 
P. i. p. 487.) 
43 See Otho Frbing. Chron. ,'ii. 31, de GeRt. Fre leric. I., 1. ì. f'. 2i. 
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r may use thp expression) were invest-ed W íh the legislative 
and executive power; but thér views seldon\ reached beyond 
the present day; and that day was most frequently disturbed 
by violence and tumult. IQ. its utmost pJenitude, the order or 
assembly consisted of fifty-six senators,44 the most emincnt 
of whom. were distinguishüd by the title of counsellors: they 
were nominatcd, perhaps annually, by the people; and a pre- 
ViOLlS choico of their eh
ct()rs, ten persons in each region, or 
parish, might afford a basis for a free and perrnanent, cons
i 
tutipl'l. The popes, who jn this tempest submitted rather to 
bend than. to break, confirmed by treaty the estahlislnuent and 
privileges of the senate, and expected fron1 tillle, peace, and 
religion, the restoration of their govermTIent. The motives 
of public and private interest might som.etimes dl'aw from the 
Romans an occasional and temporary sacrifice of their cJailns ; 
and they rencwed th-eir oath of allegiance to the 
uccessor 
(If St. Peter and Constantine, the lawful head of the church 
and the republic. 45 · 
The uni{)n and vigor of a public council was dissohred in.a 
lawless city; and the Romans soon adopted a nlorc strong 
aI1d simple mode of adn1inistration. They condensed. the 
name and authority of the senate in a single l11agistrate, or 
two .colleagues; and as they were changed at the end of a 
year, or of six months, the greatne-ss of the trust was com- 
pensated by the shortness of the term. But in this transient 
reign, the senators of Rome indulgt'"d their avarice and am- 
bition: their justice was perverted by the intercst of their 
family and faction; and as they punished only their enemies, 
they were obeyed only by thcij adherents. Anarchy, no 


44 Our countrym..1.n, Roger Hoveden, speak.s of the single senators, 
of the Ca,pltzzi family, &c., quorum tcmporibu.s melius regebatur Roma. 
qURm nunc (A. D. 1194) est temporibus Ivi. senatorum, (Ducangc, 
Gloss. tom. vi. p. 191, SEXATORES.) 
45 
Iuratori (dissert. xlii. tom. iii. p. 785-788) has published an 
Oligillal treaty: Concordia inter D. nostrum papam Clementem III. 
et senatores populi Romani super regalìbus et -alüs dignitatibus urbis, 
&c., anno 44 0 scnato.s. The senate speaks, and speaks with authority: 
neddimus ad præscns. . . . hahebimus . . . . d8.bitis presbetria. 
. . . . jurabimus pacem et fiùelitatcm, &c. A chartula de Tenemen- 
tî5 Tusculani, dated in the 47th year of the same æra, and confirmed 
decret.o ampli.ssimi ordinis senatùs, acclamatione P. R. publice Capi- 
tG
io cOl1sistentis. It is there we find the difference of scnatore8 
('on.siliarii and I'impk 
nutors. (:\Iuratori, di
:-('rt xlii. tc n1. üi. p. 787 
- is!).) 
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longer temp
r(;d by the pastoral Cal'B of thciJ" bis.nop, adman 
ished the Rotnans tha1 they were incapable of governing 
1helHselves; and they sought abroad those blessings which 
they were hopeless of finding at.. home. In the same" age 
 
and fl'om the same motives, most of the Italian republics were 
pro111pted to crßb}(lce a measure) w}1icb, howeyer strange it 
may seen), was adapted to their situation, and. productive of 
the most 
lutary effects. 4o ' They ChOSB, in some foreign but 
friendly city, an impartial l1'1agistrate of noble birth. and un- 
blemished character, a soldier and a statesman, recommended 
"by the voice of fmne and his country, to w nom tney delegated 
:for a t111le th
 supreme administration of peace and war. The 
compact betwee'D the goyernor and the governed was s
aled 
'with oaths antI subscriptions; afld the duration of his power, 
1he measun
 of his stipend, the nature of their mutual obliga- 
tions, were defined with scrupulous precision. They swore 
to obey hi1n as their lawful superior: he pledged his faith to 
imite the indifference of a stranger with the zeal of a patriot. 
At his choice, four or six knights and civilians, his assessors 
in arms and justice, attcndcd the Podesta,47 who maintained 
:at hi3 o,"vn expense a decent retinue of servants and hor
e
: 
his wife, his son, his brother, who Inight bias the nff
ction9 
()f the judge, were left behind: during the exercise of his 
offic
 he was not permitted to purchase land, to conb'act an 
:all iancc, or even to accept an invitation in the house of a 
citizen; nor could he honorably depart tiU he had satisfied the 
complaints that might be urged against his government. 
It was thus, a bout the middle of the thirteenth century, that 
the ROlnans called from Bologna the senator Blllncaleone,48 
whose fame and 11lerit ha;e been rescued from oblivion by 


46 J..1:uratori (dissert. xlv. tom. 
v. p. 64-92) has fuMy explained 
this mode of government; and the OCCltlu,s PUs;[9}"alis, which he has 
given at the cnd,. is a treatise or sermon on tl:e duties of these foreign 
magistrates. 
47 In the Latin writers, at least of the silver age, the title of Potes- 
t.as was transfen"ed from the office to the magistrate: - 
Hnjn8 qt1i trahitur prætext:lm sumPrp mavis; 
An Filhmnrnm Gabiorumqoo esse PotestEU. 
Juvenal. Satn. x.99. 
d See the 1ife and death of Brancaleone, in the Historia :!IIajor of 
:Matthew Paris, p. 741, 757, 192, 797, 799, 810, 823, 833, 836, 840. 
rhe multitude of pilgrims and suitors connected l{OffiÐ and St. 
Albans, and the resentment of the English clergy prompted the-m tr 
l"ejoice whenevcl. the :porE'S WC1:C humbled and oppressed
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the pen of an English historian. A just anxiety for his repu- 
tation, a clear foresight of tl:e difficulties, of the task, had 
engaged him to refuse the honor of their choice: the statutes 
of Rome were suspended, and his office prolonged to the 
tcrm of three years. By the guilty and licentious he was 
acc!lsed as cruel; by thð c1crgy he was suspected as partial; 
but the f..iencl
 of peace and order applauded the firm and 
upl.ight magistrate by whorn those blessings were restored. 
No criminals were so powerful as to brave, so obscure as to 
el ude, the justice of îhe s
nator. By his sentence two nobles 
of the A.nnibaldi family were executed on a gibbet; and he 
ine
orably demolished, in the city and neighborhood, one 
hund ,'ed and forty 1-.)\\"ers, the strong sheltçrs of rapine and 
mischief. The bishop, as a simple bishop, was compelled to 
reside in his diocese; and the standard of Brancaleone \vas 
displayed in the field with terror and effect. I-lis services 
were repaid by the ingratitude of a people unworthy of the 
happiness. which they enjoyed. By the public tobbers, whom 
he . had provoked for their sake, the Romans were excited to 
depose and imprison their benefactor; nor would his life ha\T
 
been spared, if Bologna had not possessed a pledge for hi, 
s':tfety. Before his departure, the prudent senator had re- 
quired the e:\.change of thirty hostages of the noblest families 
of Rome: on the news of his danger, and at the prayer of 
his wife, they were Dlore strictly gual"ded; and Bologna, in 
the cause of honor, sustained the thunders of a papal interdict. 
This gencrous resistance allo\ved the Romans to compare the 
present with the past; and Brilllcaleune ,vas conducted fronl 
the prison to the Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repent- 
ant people. The remainder of his govcrnment was firm and 
fortunate; and as soon as envy was app"eased by death, his 
head, enclosed in a precious vage, was deposited on a lofty 
column of marble. 49 
The impotence of reason and virtue recommended in Italy 
a more effectual choice: instead of a private citizen, to WhOlTI 


49 :Uatthew Paris thus cnd., his account: Caput vcro ipsius Bran- 
caleonis in va
e pretioso super marmoream col umnam C'ollocatum, in 
signum sui valoris et probitatis, quasi reliquias, sup
rstitiose nimis et 
pompose sustulerunt. Fuerat enim superborum potentum et male- 
factorum urbis malleus et exstirpator, et populi protector et defensor, 
veritatis et justitiæ imitator et amator, (p. 84:0.) A biographer of In- 
nocent IV. p-1uratori, Script. tom. iii. 1>. i. p. 5ül, 592) draws a less 
favorable portrait of this Ghibeline senator. 
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they yielded a voluntary and precarious obedience, the Ro- 
mans elected lor their senator SOlTIe prince of independent 
power, who could defend them from their enenlies anù tnem- 
selyes. Charles of Anjou. and Provence, the most ambitious 
and warlike 1110narch of the age, .accepted at the same time 
the kingdom of Naples from the riope, anù the office of sena- 
tor fron1 the Roman people. 5o As he passed through the city, 
in his road to victory, he received their oath of allegiance, 
lodged in the Lateran palace, and slTIoothed in a ShOl
t visit 
the harsh features of his despotic character. l
 et even Charles 
was exposed to the inconstancy öf the people, who saluted 
with the same acclamations the passage of his rival, the unfor- 
tunate Conradin; and a powerful avenger, who reigned in the 
Capitol, alarmed the fears and jealousy of the popes. The 
absolute term of his life was superseded by a renewal every 
third year; and the enmity of Nicholas the Third obliged the 
Sicilian kjng to abdicate the government of Rome. In his 
bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff asse.rts. the truth, 
validity, and use of the donation of Constantine, not less 
essential to the peace of the city than to the independence of 
the church; establishes the annual election of the senator; 
and formally disqualifies all emperors, kings, princes, and 
persons of an eminent and conspicuous rank. 51 This prohibi- 
tory clause W
tS repealed in his own behalf by l\lartin the 
Fourth, who humbly solicited the suffrage of the Romans. In 
the presence, aAd by the authority, of the people, two electors 
conferred, not on the pope, but on the noble and faithfuJ 
:Martin, the dignity of 
'enator, and the supreme administration 
of the republic,52 to hold during his natural life, and to exer. 
cise at pleasure by himself or his deputies. About fifty years 
afterwards, the same title was granted to the emperor Lewis 


60 The election of Charles of Anjou to the office of perpetual sena- 
t.or of Home is mentioncd by the historians in the yiiith volume of the 
Collection of 
luratori, by !\icholas de JanÏsilla, (p. 592,) the monk 
of Padua, (p. 72!.) Sahas :Malaspina, (1. ii. c. 9, p. 808,) and Uicordallo 
l\Ialespini, (c. 177, p. Ð9a.) 
;il The high-sounding bull of 
icholas III., which founds his tem- 
poral sovereignty on the donation of Constantine, is still extant; and 
as it has Leen inserted by lloniface YIII. in the Sc3xte of the Dccretals, 
it must be receivcd bJ the Catholics, or at least by the l)apists, as a 
sacred and perpetual law. .' 
62 I am indcbted to Fleury (lEst. Ecclés. tom. xyiii. p. 306) for an 
extract of this Roman act, which he has takcn from the EcclesiastiCf\l 
Annals of OclericWi Ra)-l1aldus, A. D. 1281, No. 1-1, 1J. 
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of Bavaria; and the liberty of Rome was acknowledged by 
her. two sovel'eigns, who accepted a municipal office in the 
government of their own metropolis. 
In the first mon1ents of rebellion, when Arnold of Brescia 
had inflmned their Ininds against the church, the Romans 
a
rtfully labored to conciliate the favor of the empire, and to 
recommend their merit and services in the cause of Cæsar. 
The style of their anlbassadors to Conrad the Third and 
Frederic the First is a Hlixture of flattcry and pride, the tra- 
dition and the ignorance of their own history.53 After some 
complaint of his silence and neglect, they exhort the fortner 
of these princes to pass the Alps, and assume from their hands 
the Imperial crown. "'V e beseech your majesty not to disdain 
the humility of your sons and vassals, not to listen to the 
accusations of our COlnmon encrnies; who calumniate the 
senate as hostile to YOUl' throne, who sow the seeds of discord, 
that they fila y reap the harvest of destruction. The pope and 
the Sicilian are united in an impious league to oppose our 
liberty and y'our coronation. \Vith the' blessing of God, our 
zeal and courage has hitherto defeated their attempts. Of 
their powerful and factious adherents, more especially the 
Frangipani, we have taken by assault the houses and turrets: 
some of these are occupied by our troops, and some are lev- 
elled with the ground. The Milvian bridge, which they had 
broken, is rcstored and fortified for your safe passage; and 
your army may enter the city without being at\noyed from the 
castle of 81. Angelo. All that ,vc have done, and all that we 
design, is for yonr honor and service; in the loyal hope, that 
you will speedily appear in person, to vindicate those rights 
which have been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity 
of the empire, and to surpass the fame and glory of your 
predecessors. .May you fix your residence in Rome, the 
capital of the world; give laws to Italy, and the Teutonic 
kingdom; ë.lnd imitate tl
e exarnplc of Constantine and Jus- 


53 These letters and speeches are presen'ecl by Otho bishop of }'d- 
singen, (Fabric. Hibliot. Lat. :\led. et Infìm. tom. Y. p. 186, 187,) 
perhaps the noblest of hi
torians: he was son of Leopold marquis ol 
Austria; his mother, Agnes, was daughter of the emperor Henry IV., 
and he was half-brother and uncle to Conracl III. anel Frederic I. 
Re has left, in seven books, a Chronicle of the Times' in two, the 
Gesta Frcderici I., the last of which is inSC1"ted in t.he vi th ,"olume of' 
Muratori's hi::itorians. - 
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tinian,M who, by the VigOl' of dIe senate and peoT Ie, obtm...ed 
the sceptre of the earth." 55 But these splendid and fatIa- 
cious wishes were not cherished by Conrad the Franconmn, 
whose eyes were fixed on the Iloly Land, and who died with- 
out visiting Rome soon after his return from the l:loIy Land. 
His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, was more 
ambitious of the Imperial crO\Yl1; nor had any of the succes- 
sors of Otbo aëquired such absolute sway over the Jiingdom 
of Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and secuìar princes, 
he gave audience in his cmnp at Sutri to the ambassadors 
of ROlllC, who thus addressed him in a free and florid oration: 
" Incline your ear to the queen of 
ities; approach with a 
peaceful and friendly nlind the precincts of Rome, which has 
cast away the yoke of the clergy, and is inlpatient to crown 
her legitimate elllperor. U nùer your auspicit\us influence, 
may the primitive times be restoreù. Assert the prerogatives of 
the eternal city, and reduce under her monarchy the insolence 
of the world. You are not ignorant, that, in former ages, by 
the wisdom of the senate, by the valor and disci pline of the 
equestrian order, she extended her victorious a1'ms to the East 
and West, beyond the Alps, and over the islands of the oèean. 
By our sins, in the absence of our princes, the noble institu- 
tion of the senate has sunk in oblivion; and with our pru- 
dence, our strength has likewise decreased. \Ve have 
revived the senate, and the equestrian order: the counsels 
of the one, th
 miTIS of the other, wiU be dev<1ted to your 
person and the servico of the empire. Do you not hea
 the 
language of the RonJan matron ? You were a guest, I haye 
adopted you as a citizen; a Transalpine stranger, I have 
elected you for 111Y sQvel'eign ; 56 and given you myself, and 
all that is mine. Your first and 1n08t sacred duty is to swear 
and subscribe, that you will shed yonr blood for the republic; 
that you will nlaintain in peace and justice the laws of the 
city and the chartc}'s of your predecessors; and that you will 
reward with five thousand pounds of silver the faithful sena- 
tors who shall proclainl )tour tit]cs in the Capito1. 'Yith the 
name, assume the character, of Augustns." The flowers of 


64 'Ve desire (said the ignorant Homans) to Tcstore the empire in 
cum statuìn, quo fuit tempore Constantini ct Jm1tiniani, qui totmn 
orbem vigore scnatùs ct populi Romani suis tcnuere manibus. 
65 Otho Frising. de Gcstis Frcderici I. 1. i. c. 28, p. 662-664. 
56 IIospcs eras, ciycm feci. Advena îuisti ex. Transalpinis. partibu8 ; 
)jrincipem constitui. 
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La....' rhetoric were not yet exhausted; but Frederic, impa- 
tient of their vanity, interrupted tbe orators in the high tone 
of royalty and conquest. "Fmnous indeed have been the 
fortitude and wisdo111 of the ancient Romans; but your speech 
IS n"ot seasOlwd with wisdom, and I could wi::;h that fortitude 
were conspicuous in your actions. Like aU subluuary things, 
Rome has felt the vicissitudes of time and fortune. Your 
noblest families were translated to the East, to the royal city 
of Constantine; and the' remains of your strcngíh and free- 
dom have long since been exhausted by the Greeks and 
Franks. Are you desirous of beholding the ancient glory of 
Romc, the gravity of the ::;cnatc, the spirit of the knights, the 
discipline of the camp, the valor of the legions? you will find 
them in the Germu)j republic. It is not empire, naked and 
alone, the ornaments ånd virtues of empire have likewise 
rnigratcd bCYOlld the A.lps to a more deserving peop1e: 57 
they will be employed in your defence, but they claim your 
obedience. You pretend that myself or n1Y predecessors 
have been invited by the Romans: you 111istake the ,yord; 
they were not invited, they \vere implored. From its foreign 
and tlomestic tyrants, the city was rescued by Charlpmagne 
and Otho, whose ashes repose in our country; and their 
dominion was the price of YOllr deli\'erance. r nder tha1 
dominion your ancestors lived and died. I claim by the right 
of mheritance and possession, and who shall dare to extort 
you fron1 my hands? Is the hand of the Franks 3
 and Ger. 
mans enfeebled by age? ....t\..m I vanquished? _Am I a cap 

ive? Am I not encompassed with the banners of a potent 
and invincible army ? You im pose conditions on your mas- 
tCl'; you require oaths: if the conditions are just, an oath is 
superfluous; if unjust, it is criminal. Can you doubt my 
equity? It is exteucled to the meanest of my subjects. \Vill 
not my sword be unsheathed in the d
fcnce of the Capitol? 
By that sword the northern kingrlom of Denmark has been 
restored to die Roman empire. You prescribe the measure 


57 Non cessit noLis l1ud1!m imperium, ,,-irtute sua amictum vcnit, 
ornamcnta sua Recum traxit. Penes no:;; sunt consules tui, &e. Cicero 
or Livy wo
ld not have rejected these images, the eloqueIlce of a Bar- 
barian born and eùueatecl in the IIercvnian forest. 
68 Otho of }'risingen, who surely ünderstood the languaf;e of the 
court and diet of Germany, speaks of the Franks in the xiith century 
as the reigning nation, (l>roceres Franci, equites Fraud., manus Fr:J.u- 
corum:) he aùds, ho'wever, the el)itlH
t of Ttmtonici. 
YOLo VI. 38 
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and the oLjects of my bounty, which flows n a copious but a 
voluntary stream. All will be given to patient 11lerit; all will 
he denied to rude importunity." 59 Neither the emperor nor 
the senate could maintain these lofty pretensions of dominion 
and liberty. United with the pope, and suspicious of the Ro- 
nlans, Frederic continued his march to the Vatican; his COf- 
onation was disturbed by a sally fron1 the Capitol; and if the 
numbers and valor of the Germans prevailed in the blooùy 
conflict, he could not safely encanlp in the presence of a city 
of which he styled himself the sovereign. About twelve 
years afterwards, he besieged Ronu', to seat an antipope in 
the chair of St. Peter; and twelve Pisan galleys were intro- 
duced into the Tyber: but the senate and people were saved 
by the arts of negotiation and the progress of disease; nor 
did Frederic or his successors reiterate the hostile attempt. 
Their laborious reigns were exercised by the popes, the cru- 
sades, and the independence of Lombardy and Germany: 
they cou fted the alliance of the Romans; and Frederic the 
Se
ond offered in the Capitol the ,great standard, the Caroccio 
of l\Iilan. 60 After the extinction of the house of Swabia, they 
were banished beyond the Alps: and their last coronations 
betrayed the impotence and po,.erty of the Teutonic Cæsars. 61 
Under the reign of A.drian, when the empire extended fr01n 
the Euphrates to the ocean, fr01n l\Iount Atlas to the Gram- 


:>9 Ot11o Frising. de Gestis Frederici I., 1. ii. c. 22, p. 720-733. 
These original and authentic acts I have translated and abridged with 
frcedom, yet with fidelity. . 
60 :From the Chronicles of l1icobaldo anù Francis Pipin, :Muratori 
(dissert. xxvi. tom. ii. p. 402) has tram;cribed this curious fact with 
the doógerel verses that accompanied the gift:- 
Ave deeus o.-bis, ave ! victus tibi destinor, n.ve ! 
('UHUS ab Augnsto Fredf'rieo Cæsare justo. 
Yæ l\lediolanum ! jam s(.nti.. spernere vanum 
Imperii vire's, proprias tibi tollew "ires. 
Ergo triumphol um urbil potes memor esse priorum 
Quos tibi mittebant r"gcs qui belJa gerebant. 
N c si c1ee tacere (I 110W use thedtalian Dissertations, tom. i. p. 444) 
che nell' anno 1727, una copia desso Caroccio in II 1Lrmo dianzi ignoto 
tli scovri, nel campicloglio, presso aile carcere di qud luogo, dove Sisto 
V. l' avea falto rinchiudere. Staya esso posto sopra quatro colonne di 
marmo fino colla sequente insrrizione, &c.; to the Harne purpo[
e as 
the old inscription. 
61 The decline of the 1mperi::ù arms and authority in Italy is related 
with impartial learning in the Annals of :Muratori, (tom. x. xi. xii. ;) 
and the reader may compare his narrative with the llistoires des Alle- 
mands (tom. iü. iv.) by Schmidt, who has deserved the esteem of hi.a 
countrymeN. 
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pian hiHs, a fanciful historian 62 amused the Ron1ans with the 
picture of their infant wars. "There was a time," says 
Florus, "when :I'ibur and Præneste, our summer retreats, 
were the objects of hostile vows in the Capitol, when we 
dreaded the shades of the .A..rician groves, when we could 
triumph without a blush over the narneless villages of the 
Sabin
s and Latins, and even Corioli could afford a title not 
unworthy of a victorious generaL" The pride of, his con- 
temporaries was grdtified by the contrast of the past and the 
present: they would have been hun1bled by the prospect of 
futurity; by the prediction, that after a thousand years, Rome, 
despoiled of empire and contracted to her primæval limits, 
would renew the same hostilities, on the san1e ground which 
was then decorated with her villas and gardens. The adja- 
cent territory on either side of the Tyber was always claimed, 
and sometimes possessed, as the patrimony of St. Peter; but 
the barons assumed a lawless independence, and the cities too 
faithfully copied the revolt and discord of the metropolis. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the R01l1ans incessantly 
labored to reduce or destroy the contumacious vassals of the 
church and senate; and if their headstrong and selfish .ambi- 
tion was moderated by the pope, he often encouraged their 
zeal by the alliance of his spiritual arlTIS. Their warfare was 
that of the first consuls and dictators, who were taken from 
the plough. They assembled in a.rn1S at the foot of the Cap- 
itol; sallied from the gates, plundered or burnt the harvests 
of their neighbors, engaged in tumultuary conflict, and re- 
turned hOlne after an expedition of fifteen or twenty days. 
Their sieges were tedious and unslálful: in the use of victory, 
they indulged the Ine3ner passions of jealousy and revenge; 
and instead of adopting the valor, they trampled on the mis- 
fortunes, of their adversaries. The captives, in their shirts, 
with a rope round their necks, solicited their pardon: thQ 
fortifications, and even the buildings, of the rh"al cities, were 
demolished, and the inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent 
villages. It was thus that the scats of the cardinal bishops
 
Porto, O:)tia, Albanum, 'rUSCulllm, Præneste, and Tibur or 
Tivoli, were successively overthro\yn by the ferocious hostility 


1$2 Tibur nunc subul'banum, et æstiyæ Præneste dcliciæ, nuncupatis 
in Capitolio votis petebantur. The whole passage of Florus (1. i. c. It) 
may beJ"ead with pleasure, and has deserved the praise of anum QÍ 
genius, (ffiuvres de )lontesquieu, tom. iii. p. 631,635, quarto edition.) 
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of the Romans. 63 Of hese,64 Porto and OstIa, the two keys 
ùf the Tyb
r, are still, ncant and desolate: the n1tHshyand 
unwholesome banks are peopled with herds of Luffuloes, and 
the river is lost to every purpose of navigation and trade. 
The hills, which afforù a shady retirement from the autumnal 
heats, have again smiled with" the blessings of pence; Fres- 
cati has arisen near the ruins of Tusculum; Tibur or Tivoli 
has resumed the honors of a city,63 and the menner towns of 
Albano and Palestrina are decorated with the villas of the 
cardinals and Pl.inces of ROBlc: In the work of destruction, 
the ambition of the Romans was often checkeù and repulsed 
by the neighboring cities and their allies: in the first siege 
of Tibur, they were driven from their camp; and the battles 
of Tusculunl ôJ and Viterbo 67 might be compared in their 
relative state to the memorable fields of Thrasym('ne and 
Cannæ. In the first of these petty 'wars, thirty thousand Ro- 
mans were overthrown by a thousand German horse, WhOlll 
Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the relief of TusculuB1 ; 
and if we number the slain at three. the prisoners at two, 
thousand, we shall en1brace the n10st authentic and moðerate 
accoupt. Sixty-eight years afterwards .they marched against 
Viterbu in the ecclesiastical state with the whole force of the 
city; hy a rare coalition the Teutonic eagle was blended, in 
the aùverse banners, with the keys òf St. Peter; and the 
pope's au.xi]iaries were cOl1Jrnanded by a count of Th0ulouse 


· 63 :N e a feritate Romanorum, sicut fuerant IIostienscs, Portuenses, 
Tusculanenses, Albancnses, I.Jahicenses, et nupcr Tiburtini dcstrueren- 
tur, l 
latthew Paris, p. 7.'57.) These eycnts are marked in the Annals 
and Index (the xviiith volume) of 
luratori. 
6-1 For the state or ruin of these suburban cities, the banks of the 
Tyber, &c., see the lively picture of the P. Labat, (Voyage en Espagne 
et en Italiæ,) who had long resided in the neighborhood of Rome; 
and the more accurate description of which P. Eschinard (Roma, 
17ÖO, in octavo) has added to the topop:raphical map of Cingolani. 
6;) Labat (tom. iii. p. 23
)) mentions a recent decree of the Roman 
goycrnment, which has severely mortified the pride and poverty of 
'fiyoli: in civitate Tiburtin,ì non vivitur civiliter. 
6ô I depart from my usual method, of quotíng only by the date 
the Annals. of 
Iuratori, in consideration of the critical balance in 
which he has wei 6 hed nine ëontemporary writers who mention the 
battle of Tusculnm, (tom. x. p. 42-44.) 
67 Ivlatthmv Paris, p. 3-15. This bi
hop of 'Vinche
ter was Peter de 
Rupibus, who occupied the see thirty-two years, (A. D. 1206-1238,) 
and i
 described, by the English historian, as a soldl?!' and a states- 
man, (p. 178, 399.) 
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and a bishop of \Vinchester. The Romans were discon1fiteù 
with shame and slaughter: but the English prelate must have 
indulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if he mu1tiptied their p'1m- 
bel':) to one hundred, and their loss in the field to thirty_ tllOU- 
sand men. I-fad the policy of the senate and the "'di

iptine 
of the legions been restored with the Gapitol, the divided con- 
dition of Italy would have offered the fairest opportunity of 
a second conquest. But in arlns, the modern Romans were 
not abure, and in arts, they were far be/ow, the common level 
of the neighboring repuLlics. Nor was their warlike spirit 
of any long contin
ance: after some irregular sallies, they 
subsided in the national apathy, in the neglect of Inilitary 
institutions, and in the disgraceful and dangerous use of for- 
eign mercenaries.. 
.Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetation in the 
vineyard of Christ. Under the first Christian princes, the 
chair of 81. Peter was disputed by the votes, the venality, the 
violence, of a popular election: the sanctuaries of Rome \yere 
polluted with blood; and, from the third to the twelfth cen- 
tUI'Y, the church was distracted by the lnischief of frequent 
schisms. .r\s long as the final appeal was determined by the 
civil magistrate, these Inischiefs were transient and local: the 
nlerjts were tried by equity or favor; nor could the unsuc- 
cessful competitor long disturb the triumph of his rival. But 
after the emperors had been divested of their prerogatives, 
after a lnaxim had been established that the vicar of Christ 
is amenable to no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the holy 
see might involve Christendom in controversy and war. The 
claims of the cardin:!ls and inferior clergy, of the nob!es and- 
people, were vague and litigious: the freedom of choice was 
overruled by the tumults of a city that no ]onger owned or 
obeyed a superior. On the decease of a pope, two factions 
proceeded il1 diíI8rent churches to a double elcction: the 
number and weight of vo
es, the priority of time, the merit 
of the c
llldiJdtes, might balance each othel.: the most re- 
spèctablc of the clergy \H're divided; anJ the dist:lnt j>l'i.llCeS, 
who bowe,J befùl'e the spiritual throne, cm.llJ 110t distint!'.ti.;h 
the spurious, from the legitimate, idol. The eil1perOrs were 
often the anihors of the st:hism, from the poii1ical nwtive of 
opposing a friendly tù a h8..nile pontiff; and each of f he cOln- 
petitors was l'edllce.1 to SU[ref the insults of his pnen1ie::o:, who 
wcr
 not awed by conscience, and to purchase the suppnrt 
of his adherents, who were instigated hy avarice or anlbitioll. 

8 .. 
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A peaceful and perpetual succession was ascertained. by 
Alexander the Third
68 who finally abolished the tumultuary 
votes of the clergy and people, and defined the right of elec- 
tion in the sole college of cardinals. 6a The three orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, were assimilated to eac
l other 
by this important privilege; the parochial clp.rgy of Rome 
obtained the first rank in the hierarchy: they were indiffer- 
ently ehosen among the nations of Christendom; and the 
possession of the richest benefices, qf the most important 
bishoprics, was not incompatible with their title and office. 
The senators of the Catholic church, the coadjutors and 
legates of the supreme pontiff, were robed in purple, the 
syn1bol of 111artyrdOlll or royalty; they claimed a proud 
equality wit
 kings; and their dignity was enhanced by the 
smallness of their number, which, tiH the. reign of Leo the 
Tenth, seldOlll exceeded twenty or twenty-five persons. By 
this wise regulation, all doubt and scandal were removed, 
and the root of schism was so effectually destroyed, that in a 
period of six hundred years a double choice has only once 
divided the .unity of the sacred college. But as the concur- 
rence of two thirds of the votes had been made necessary, 
the election was often delayed by the private interest and 
passions of the cardinals;. and while they prolonged their 
independent reign, the Christian world was left destitute of a 
head. A vacancy of almost three years had preceded the 
elevation of Gregory the Tenth, who resolved to prevent the 
fllture abuse; and his bull, after some opposition, has been 
consecrated in the code of the canon law. Îo Nine days are 
al10wed for the obsequies of the deceased pope, and the 
arrival of the absent cardinals; on the tenth, they arc irn- 


68 See )Ioshdm, Institut. Histor. Ecclesiast. p. 401, 403. Alexan- 
der himself had nearly been the victim of a contested election; and 
the doubtful merits o(Innocent had only preponderated by the weight 
of genius aud learning which St. Bernard cast into the scale, (see his 
life antI writin 6 s.) . 
69 The oriJin, titles, importance, dress, precedency, &c., of the 
Roman cardinals, arc very ably discus:-òed by ThomaRsin, (Discipline 
de l'E 6 li:-:e, tom. i. p. 1:W2-1287;) but their purple is now much 
faded. The sacred college was raised to the dclÏnite number of 
seventy-two, to represent, under his yicar, the disciples of Christ. 
7U See the bull of GrC>.f)ry X. approbante saero concilio, in the f-:ext(J 
of the Canon Law, (1. :i,.4
t. 6, c. 3,) a supplement to the Decretals, 
which Boniface VIII. promulgated at Romc in 1298, and a1d\'efised to 
'111 the univf'rsides nf }
urolle. 
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prisoned, each with one domestic, in a common apartrnent 
{)r conclw'e, ,vithout any separation of walls or curtains; a 
small windDw is reserved for the introd uction of ncces'mrJes ; 
but the door is locked on both sides, and gnal'(1

d by the 
mao'istrates of the citv, to seclude the1n from all c\:-:
es I Jùnd- 

 J 
ence with the world. If the election be not consumulated in 
three days, the luxluy of their table is contracted to a single 
dish at dinner and supper; and after the eighth day, they are 
reduced to a scanty allowance of bread, water, and wine. 
During the vacancy of the holy see, the cardinals are prohib- 
ited from tOiIching the revt?nues, or assUlning, unless in some 
rare emergency, the government of the ehurch: all agree- 
ments and promises among the electors are formally an- 
nulled; awl their integrity is fortified by their solemn oath 
and the prayers of the Catholics. Some articles of incon- 
venient or superfluons rigor have been gradually relaxed, but 
the principle of confinement is vigorous and entire: they 
are still urged, by the pBrsonal motives of health and freedom, 
to accelerate the moment of their deliverance; and the im- 
provement of þallot or secret votes has wrapped the struggles 
of the conclave 71 in the silky veil of charity and politeness. ì2 
By these institutions the Romans were excluded from the 
election of their prince and bishop; and in the fever of wild 
and precarious liberty, they seemed insensible of the loss of 
this inestitnable privilege. The emperor Lewis of Bavari::. 
revived the example of the great Otho. After some negotia- 
tion with the magistrates, the Roman people were assembled 73 


71 The genius of Cardinal de Retz had a right to paint a conc1ave, 
(of 1655,) in which he was a spectator and an actor, (
lémoires, tom. 
iv. p. 1:5-57;) but I am at a loss to appreciate the knowledge or 
authority of an anonymous Italian, whose history (Conc1avi de' Pon- 
tifici H.omani. in 4to. 1637) has been continued since the reign of 
.Alexander VII. The accidental form of the work furnishes a lesson, 
thou
h not an antidote, to ambition. From a lab
Tinth of intrigups, 
we emerge to the adoration of the successful candidate; but the next 
page opens with his funeral. 
7"l The expressions of Cardinal de Retz are positive and picturesque: 
On y vécut toujours enscmb]c avec Ie même respect, et la m
me 
civilit
 que ron observe clans Ie cahinet des roi
, flvec la même poli- 
tesse qu'on avoit da!1,) la cour de Henri IlL, avec la m{-me familiaritÚ 
que 1'0n voitdans les colleges; avec Ia même modestie, qui se remarque 
dans lcs noviciats; et avec la mêmc charité, du moins en apparencc, 
qui pourroit êtrc entrc des frères parfaitement unis. 
73 Richiesti per be,nclo (says John Villani) sanatori di Roma, e t32 
dpl pop<110, (It capitani de' 25, e consoli, (rrmsoli 1) et 13 1. none lmo- 
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in the square before St. Peter's: the pope of Avignon, John 
the Twenty-second, was deposed: the choice of his successor 
was ratified by their consent and applause. They free)y 
voted for a new law, that their bishop should never be absent 
more than three months in the year, and two days' journey 
from the city; and that if he neglected to return on the third 
summons, the public servant should be degraded and dis- 
n1issed. 7 <1 But Lftwis forgot his own debility and the preju- 
dices of the times: beyond the precincts of a German camp, 
l1is useless J)hantom was rejected; the Romans despised their 
own workmanship; the antipope implored the mercy of his 
lawful sovpreign; 75 and the exclusive right of the cardinals 
was more firmly established by this unreasonable attack. 
I-Iad the election been always held in the Vatican, thE: 
rights of the senate and people would not have heen violateè 
with impunity. But the Romans forgot, and were forgotten, 
in the absence of the successors of Gregory the Seventh, whc 
did no
 keep as a divine precept their ordinary residence ir: 
the city. and diocese. The care of that diocese was less i111- 
portant than the government of the universal church; nor 
could the popes delight in a city in which "their authority 
'vas always opposed, and theil' person was often endangered. 
From the persecution of the Cl11perors, and the wars of Italy 
they escaped beyond the Alps into the hospitable bosom of 
France; from the tumults of Rome they prudently withdrew 
to live and die in the more tranquil stations of Anap:ni, Peru- 
gia, Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. \Vhen the flock was 
offended or impoveri
hed by the ab
('nce of the shepherd, 
they were recalled by a stern admonition, that S1. Peter had 
fixed his chair, not in an obscure village, but in the capital 
of the world; by a ferocious menace, that the Romans would 
march in arms to de
troy the placè and people that should 


mini, uno per rione. Our knowledge is too imperfcct to prononnce, 
hl)"w much of thi;:; constitution was temporary, and how mnch orclinhry 
and :1ermanent. Yet it is faintly illustrated by the ancient ::,tatutcs 
of Home. 
74 Viaani (1. x. c. 68-71, in ::\Iuratori, Sct:ipt. tnm. xiii. p. 641- 
64.j) rdates thi" law, and the whole transaction, ,vith much less ab
 
horren\.'
 than the prudent .Hura
ori. Anyone conyer:-.allt ,\ ith the 
datkl'r ag-es mu
t havc oh
erv('d how much the !'ensc (I mean the 
nonsense) of snper.;;titiun is fluctuating and inconsistent. 
;;; In the iir
t volume of the 1 J o1'e8 of A vignon, sce the second ori- 
ginal Li;e of John xxn. p. 142-145, the confession of the antIpope, 
'P. 115-152, and the laborious notes of Baluze, p. 714, 715. 
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dare to afford them a retreat. They returned with timorous 
obedience; and were saluted with the account of a heavy 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had. occasio!1ed, 
the hire of lodging
, the sale of prOV]Sl\.J11S, and th8 variom;; 
expenses of servants and strangers who attended the cunrt. 76 
After a short interval of peace, and perhaps öf authority, 
they wm:e again banished by new tumults, and t1gain sum- 
moned by the impf'rious or re
pectflll invitation of the Sf'nate. 
In these occasional retreats, the .exiles and fugitives of the 
Vatican were seldom long, or far, distant from the l11ejropd is ; 
but in the beginning of the fourteenth century the apos:oll
 
. throne was transported, as it might seem forevel', from the 
Tyber to the Rhône; and the cause of the transmigration 
may be deduced from the furious contest between Bonifilce 
the Eighth and the king of France. 77 T'he spiritual arms of 
excommunication and interdict were repuiscd by the union 
of the three estates, and the privileges of the Gallican church; 
but the pope was not prepared against the carnal weapons 
which Philip the Fair had courage to employ. As th
 pope 
resided at Anagni, withollt the suspicion of danger, his palace 
and .person were assaulted by three hundred horse, \'/ho had 
been secretly levied by \Villiam of Nogaret, a French minis- 
ter, and Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but hO'3tile family of 
Rt.me. The cardinals fled; the inhabitants of. Anagni were 
Eeduced from their allegiance and gratitude; but the daunt- 
(ess Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his chair, 
ilnd awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, the swords of the 
Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adversary, was content to execute 
the orders of his master: by the domestic enmity of Colonna, 


,6 Romani autem non yalentes nee volentcs ultra suam ('elare cu- 
piàitatem gravissimam, contra papam movere cæpcrunt qucstionem, 
exigcntes ab eo urgenti

ime omnia quæ subierant per ejus absentiam 
(lamna et jactura", vidclicct in h08pitiis 10candi'S, in mcrcimoniis, ill 
nSUIi
. in redù.itibus, in provisionibus, ct in aliis modis innumera- 
bilibus. Quùd cum audisset papa, præcordialitcr in
emuit, et se 
eomperiens '1nllsciplllatunl, &c., )latt. l)aris, p. un. For the ordinary 
history of the popes, their life and death, their l'csidencc and absence, 
it is enough to refer to the ecclesiastit:al annalists, Spondanus anù 
Thm
 - 
77 Resides the general hi-stnrians of the church of Italy find of 
France, we posses,; a valuable treati:;e composed by a learned friend 
of Thuanus, which his ]ast and best editors have published in the 
!tppendix, (Histoire particulière du grand Différend entre Boniface 
VIII. ct Philippe Ie Bel, par Pierre du Puis, tom. ,'ii. P. "Ù. p. 61 
-82. ) 
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1m was insu1ted with words and blows; and d'-:lring a confine- 
nlent of three days his life was threatened by the hardships 
which they inflicted on the obstinacy which they provoked. 
T'lwir s
range delay gave time and courage to the adherents 
of the church, who rescued him fron1 sacrilegious violence; 
but his imperious soul was wounded in a vital part; and 
. Donifilce expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and revenge. 
IJis 111emory is stained with the glaring vices of avarice ånd 
pride; nor has the courage of a martyr promoted this eccle- 
siastical champion to the honors of a saint; a magnanimous 
sinner, (say the chronicles of the times,) who entered like a 
fox, reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. He was suc- . 
ceeded bv Benedict the Eleventh, the mild-est of mankind. 
Yet he e
communicated the impious emissaries of Philip, and 
devoted the city and people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, 
whose eflccts arc still visible to the. eyes of superstition. 78 
After his decease, the tediçms and equal suspense of the 
conclave was fixed by the dexterity of the French faction. 
A speciolls offer was nmde and accepted, that, in the term of 
forty days, they would el
ct one of the three candidates who 
should be named by their opponents. The archbishop of 
Bourdeaux, a furious enemy of his king and country, \vas the 
first on the list; but his ambition was known; and his con 
science obevep the caUs of fortune and the commands of a 
benefactor, 
who had been informed by a swift messenger 
that tbe choice of a pope was now in his hands. The terms 
\rere regulated in a private iqterview; and with such speed 
and secrecy was the business transacted, that the UnanilTIOllS 
conclave applauded the elevation of Clement the Fifth. 79 
The cardinals of both parties were soon astonished by a sum- 
lTIOnS to attend him beyond the Alps; frOlTI whence, as they 
soon discovered, they must never hope to return. I-Ie was 
engaged, by prornise and aflèction, to prefer the residence of 
France; and, after dragging his court through Poitou and 
Gm1cony, and devouring, by his expense, the cities and con- 


78 It is difficult to know whether Laàat (tom. iv. p. 53-57) be in 
jest or in earnest, when he supposes that Anaglli still feels the weight 
of this curse, and that the cornfields, or vineyards, or olive-trees, arc 
alUlUálly blasted by Kature, the obsequious handlnaid of the popes. 
} See, in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani, (1. viii. c. 63, 64, 80, in 
:Muratori, tom. xiii.,) the imprisonment of Boniface VIII., and the 
election of Clement V., the last of which, like most anecdotes t is em- 
barraS8fJd ,,,ith some difficulties. 
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vents. on the road, he finally reposed at AVlgnon,80 which 
flourished above seventy years 81 the scat of the Roman pon.. 
tiff and the Inetropolis of Christendom. By land, by se
, by 
the Rhône, the position of Avignon was on all sides accessi- 
ble; the southern provinccs of France do not yicld to Italy 
itself; new palaces arose for the accommodation of the pope 
and cardinals; and the arts of luxury were soon attracted by 
the treasures of the church. Thcy were already possessed 
of the adjacent t8rritorj, the Venaissin county,62 a populous 
and fertile spot; anù the sovereignty of A vignon was after- 
wardô purchased from the youth and distress of Jane, the first 
queen of Naples and countess of Proyince, for the inadequate 
price of fourscQre thousand florins.8 3 Under the shadow of 
the French monarchy, arnidst an obedient people, the popes 
enjoyed an honorable and tranquil state, to which they long 
had been strangers: but Italy. deplored their absence; and 


80 The original lives of the eight popes of Avignon, Clement V., 
John XXII., Bcnec1ict XI., Clement YI., Innocent VI., Urban V., 
Gregory' XI., and Clement VII., are published by Stephen llaluze, 
(Vitæ Paparmn Avenionensium; Paris, 1693,2 vols. in 4to.,) with 
copious and elaborate notes, and a second volume of acts and docu- 
ments. \Vith the true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he devoutly 
ju::;tifies or excuses the characters of his countrymen. 
81 The exile of A vignon is cQmpal'ed by the Italians with Bahylon, 
and the Babylonish captivity. Such furious metaphOl
s, more suitable 
to the ardor of Petrarch than to the judgment of ,jluratori, are gravely 
refuted in nalm
e's preface. The abbé de Sade is distraetecl between 
the love of Petrarch and of his country. Yet he modestly pleads, 
that many of the local inconveniences of A vignon are now removed; 
and many of the vices against which the poet declaims, hac1 been 
imported with the Roman court by the strangers of Italy, (tom. i. p. 
23-28.) 
8:t The comtat Venaissin was ceded to the popes in 1273 by Philip 
III. kin
 of France, after he had inherited the dominion
 of the count 
of Thoulouse. Forty years before, the heresy of Count Raymond had 
given them a pretence of seizure, and they derived some obseuce 
claim from the :rith century to some lands citra Hhodanum, (Y ale
ii 
Notitia Galliarum, p. 495, 610. Longuerue, Description de la France, 
tom. i. p. 376-381.) 

3 If a possession of four centuries were not itself a title, such ob- 
jections might annul the bargain; but the purchase money mu
t be 
l'cfunded, for indeed it was paid. Civitatem Avenioncm emit. . . . 
per ejusmodi venditionem pecuniâ redulldates, &c., (ii"" Vita Clement. 
VI. in Baluz. tom. i. p. 272. J\Iw.ratori, Script. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 665.) 
The only temptation for Jane and her second husbanc1 was ready 
money, and without it they coulù not have returned to the throne of 
X apleB. 
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Rome', in solitude and poverty, might repent of the ungov
rna- 
ble freedom \\-Thich had driven from the Vatican the succes- 
sor of 81. Pcter. Her repentance was tardy and fruitless.: 
after the death of the old members, the sacred colleae was 
C> 
filled wit.h Frcnch cardinals,84 who beheld Rome and haly 
with abhorrcnce aud contempt, aud perpetuated a series of 
n:ltimwl, and even provincial, popes, attached by the rnost 
jnuisso!ub
e tips to their native country. 
The progress of induslry had produced and enrichf'd the 
Italian rc.publics: the æra of their liberty is the most flourish. 
in
 period of population and agriculture, of manufactures and 
commerce; aud their me
hanic lavors were gradually refined 
Into the arts of elegance and genius. But dote position of 
Rome was less favorable, the territory less fruitful: the char- 
acter of the inhabitants was debåsed 
by indolence and elated 
by pride; and they fondly conoeived that the tribute of sub. 
Jec
s must forev,er nourish the metropolis of the church and 
empire. This prpjudice was encouraged in some degree by 
the resort of pilgrill1s to the shrines of the apostles; and the 
1ast lega
:v of the popes, the institution of the HOLY YEAR,85 
was not less benc1icial to the people than to the clergy. 
Since the loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary indulgt:;[}ce:s, 
which h:lJ been npplied to the crusades, remained \vitl1out an 
object; an,l the rnost våluable treasure of the chureh was 
seqlJf'
t('red abò\'e eight years from 'public circulation. A new 
chaHlll
l was opened by the diligence of Boniface the Eighth, 
who rf'cunciled the vices of ambition and avarice; and the 
popp had sufficient learning to recollect and revive the secular 
[!amf"
 \vhich were celebrated in Rome at the conclusion of 
<=' 
eve"y century. To sound without danger the depth of popu- 
lar \'
f(.:dulity, a sermon was seusonably pronounced, a report 
\VitR. artfully scattered, some aged witnesses were produced; 
and 0n the first of January of the year thirteen hundred, the 


8-1 Clement V. immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine French 
and {
nt' English, (Vita iv ta , p. 63, et Baluz. p. 6
5, &c.) In 1331, the 
pope refused two candidates recommended by the king of France, 
quod xx. Cardinales, de quibus xvii. de regno Franciæ originem trax- 
is::;e noscllutur in memorato collegio existant, (Thomas::;in, Discipline 
de l'B..;lise, tom. i. p. 1 :l81.) \ 
85 Our primitive account is from Cardinal James Caietan, (Maxima 
Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xxv.;) and I am at a loss to determine whether 
the nephew of Boniface YIII. be a fool or a knave: the uncle is a 
m:lch clearer character. 
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church of St. Peter was crowded with the faithful, who de- 
manded the cllstomary indulgence of the holy time. The 
pontiff, who watched and irritated their devout im.patience, 
was soon persuaded by ancient testimony of the justice of 
their c1aim; an.d he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all 
Catholics who, in the course of that year, 
nd at evcry simi- 
lar period, should respectfully visit the apostolic churches of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome sound was propagated 
through Christendom; and at first from the nearest province8 
of Italy, and at length frOlll the remote kingdOlus of Hungary 
and Britain, the highways were thronged with a swarn1 of pil- 
grims who sought to expiate their sins in a journey, however 
costly or laborio.us, which was exempt from the perils of rnili- 
tary service. A.II exceptions of rank or sex., of age or infirmity, 
vvere forgotten in the common transport; and in the streets 
and churches many persons were trampled to death by the 
eagerness of devotion. The calculation of their numbers 
could not be easy nor accurate; and they have probably been 
Inagnified by a dexterous clergy., weB apprised of 
he conta- 
gion of exan1ple: yet we are assured by a judicious historian, 
who assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was neyer replen- 
ished with less than two bundred thousand strangers; and 
another spectator has fixed at two Inillions the total concourse 
of the year. A trifling oblation from each individual would 
accumulate a royal treasure; and two priests stood night and 
day, )vith takes in their hands, to collect, without counting, 
the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on the altar of 
81. Paul.8 6 It was fortunately a season of peace and plenty; 
and if forage was scarce, if inns and lodgings were extrava- 
gantly dear, an inexhaustible supply of bread and wine., of 
n1eat and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface and 
the venal hospitality of the Romans. Fr01TI a city without 
trade or industry, all casual riches will speedily evaporate: 
but the avarice and envy of the next generation solicited 
Clement the Sixth 87 to anticipate the distant period of the 
century. The gracious pontiff complied with their wishes; 


86 See John Yillnni (1. viii. c. 36) in the xiith, and the Chronicon 
Astense, in the xith volume (p. 191, 192) of 
Iuratori's Collection. 
Papa innumcrabilClll pecuniam ab ei:
dem ncccpit, nam duo clerici, cum 
rastris, &C. 
87 The two bulls of Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. are il1
!'Ìed 
in the Corpus Juri
 Canouici, (Extravagant. Commun. 1. v. tit. Ï4. c. 
1, 2.) 
VOL. VI. :ID 
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afforded RotHe this poor consolation for his loss; and justifit d 
the change by the name and practice of the lVlosaic Jubilee.
8 
His SU1111110nS was obeyed; and the number, zeal, and liberal.. 
ity of the pifgrims did not yield to the primitive festival. But 
they encountered the triple scourge of war, pestilence, and 
famine: many wives anù virgins were YÍolated in the castles 
of Italy; and many strangers were pillaged or murdered by 
the savage Romans, no longer moderated by the presence 
of their bishop.8 9 To the impatience of the popes we may 
ascribe the successive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and 
twenty-five years; although the second of these terms is 
commensurate with the life of Christ. The profusion of 
indulgences, the revolt of the Protestants, and the decline of 
superstition, have rnuch diminished the value of the jubilee. 
yet even the nineteenth and last festival was a year of pleas-I 
ure and profit to the R0111anS; and a philosophic smile will 
not disturb the triu111ph of tJ1e priest or the happiness of the 
people. 90 
In the beginning of the eleventh century, ItaJy was exposed 
to the feudal tyranny, aliI{e oppressive to the sovereign and 
the people. The rights of human nature were vindicated by 
her numerous republics, V
;110 soon extended thcir liberty and 
dominion from the city to the adjacent country. The sword 
of the nobles was brokcn; their slaves were enfranchised 
their castles were demolished; they assumed tile. habits of 
socicty and obedience; their ambition was confined to muni- 
cipal honors, and in the proudest aristocracy of Venice or 
Genoa, each patrician was subject to the lawsYl But the fee- 


88 The sabbatic years and juhile
 of the )losaic law, (Car. Sigon. de 
Republicå Hebræorum, Opp. tom. iv. 1. iii. c. 14, 15, p. 151, 152,) the 
suspension of all care and labor, the periodical release of lands, debts, 
servitude, &c., may seem a noble iùea, but the execution would bo 
impracticable in a p1'oßz.ne mpublic; and I should be glad to learn 
that this ruinous festival 'was observccl by the Jewish people. 
d9 See the Chronicle of 
latteo Villani, (1. i. c. !)G,) in the XiytIl vol. 
of Muratori, and the 
lémoircs sur la Vie de l'étrarque, tom. iii. p. 76 
-89. 
9U The subject is exhausted by :M. Chais, a French minister at the 
Hague, in his Lettres Historiques ('t Dogmatiques, sur l(,H Jubilés et 
les Indulgences; la Haye, 1751, 3 vob. in l
m.o.; an elaborate and 
pleasin
 work, had not the author préf(:rred the character of a polemic 
to that of a philosopher. 
Pl 
luratori (Dissert. xlvii.) alleges t}1e Annals of Florence, Padu
, 
Genoa, &c., the analogy of the l'('
t, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen, 
(de Gest. Flcd. I. 1. E. c. 13,) and the submisfiÏon of the marquis of 
Estc. 
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. 
ble and disorderly governrnent of Rome was unequal to the 
task of curbing her rebellious sons, who scorned the authority 
of the luagistrate within and without the walls. It was no 
longer a civil contention bc!wcen the nob:c:3 and plebeians 
f:Jl" th0 governmcnt of the s:ate: the l)::trons asserted in arms 
their personal independence; their palaces and castles \"'ere 
fortified against a siege; and their private quarrels were 
rnaintained by the numbers of their va
sals and retainers. In 
origin and afÌection, they were aliens to their country: 92 and 
a genuine Roman, could such have been produced, might 
have renounced these tnughty strangers, who disrlained the 
ttppellation of citizens, and proudly styled themselves. the 
princes, of Rome. 93 .After a dark series of revolution
, all 
records of pedigree were lost; the distinction of surnames 
Wa'3 abolished; the blood of the nations was mingled in a. 
thousand channels; and the Goths and Lombards, the Greeks 
and Franks, the Germans and Normans, had obtained the 
faiæst possessions by royal bounty, or the prerogative of 
valor. 'rhese examples might be readily presumed; but the 
elevation of a IIebrew race to the rank of senators and con- 
suls is an event without a parallel in the long captivity of 
these lniserable exiles. 9 '! In the time of Leo the Ninth, a 
wealthy and learned Jew was converted to Christianity, and 
honoted at his baptism with the name of his goJfather, the 
reigning pope. The zeal and courage of Petcr the son of 
Leo were signalized in the cause of Gregory the Seventh, 
who intrusteù his ÜtÌÎ
ful adherent with the government of 
AÙl"ian's mole, the tower of Crescentius, 01", as it is now 
called, the ca::;tle of S1. Angelo. Both the father and the son 


92 As early ac; tlw year 824, the f=mperor Lothaire I. found it expe- 
41ient to interrog1tc the Roman people, to learn from each individual 
by what national law he chose to be goycrÙed, pluratori, Dissertat. 
Áxii. ) 
93 Pctrarch 
ttacks these foreigner;;, the tyrants of Romc, ill a dec- 
lamation or epistle, full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in which 
hc applies the maxims, and even prejudices, of the old republic to the 
state of the xivth ccntury, pIémoires, tom. iii. p. 157-169.) 
9-1 Thc origin and advcntures of this J cwish family arc noticed by 
Pagi, (Critica, tom. iy. p. 43.1, A. D. 1121, No.3, 4,) who draws his 
information from the Chrollographus 
Iaurigniacensi9, and ArnulphU9 
Sagiensis de 8chismate, (in 
Iuratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p.423 
-- 132.) The fart must in some degree be true; yct r could wish that 
it had been coolly related., bcf')rc it wa,; turned into a reproach Dó:linst 
th.P antipopo 
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were the parents of a numerous progeny: their riches, the 
fruits of usury, were shared with the noblest families of the 
city; and so extensive was their alliance, that the grandson 
of the proselyte was exalted by the weight of his kindred to 
the throne of St. Peter. A tTInjority of the clergy and people 
supported his cause: he reigned several YC:1rs in the Yatican ; 
and it is only the eloqucncp of 81. Bernard, and the final tri- 
umph of Innocent the Second, that has hranded AnaeIetus 
,.."ith the epithet of antipope. After his defe
lt anù death, the 
posterity of Leo is no longer conspicuous; and none will be 
found of tIle 1110dcrn nobles alnbitious of descending from a 
Jewish stock. It is not my design to enumerate the Roman 
ftlmilies which have failed at dif1èrent periods, or those which 
are continued ii1 different degrees of splendor to the present 
time.:J5 The old consular line of the Frang'ipani .ùiscover 
their narne in the generous act of ùreaking or dividing bread 
in a time of farnine; and such benevolence is more truly 
glorious than to have enclosed, with their allies the Corsi, a 
spacious qu
rter of the .city in the chains of their fortifica- 
tions; the Savelli, as it should seem a Sabine race, have 
maintained their original dignity; the obsolete surname of the 
Capizllcchi is inscribed on the coins of the fir
t senators; the 
Conti preserve the honor, without the estate, of the counts 
of Signia; and the Annibaldi nmst have been \'ery ignorant, 
or very modest, if they had not descended from the Cartha- 
ginian hero. 96 


95 :,1 uratori has given two dissertations (xli. and xlii.) to the names, 
Rurnames, and families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory ill their 
domestic fables, may be offended with his firm and temperate criti- 
cism; yet surely some ounces of pure gold are of more value than 
many pounàs of base metal.. 
96 The cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, or rather metrical t 
history of the election and coronation of nOlliface VIII., (Muratori, 
Script. Hal. tom. iii. P. i. p. 641, &c.,) describe-s the state and families 
at Rome at the coronation of Boniface VIII., (A. D. 12H5.) . 


InfcrE>:1 tituJis redimiti Rnn
uine et nrmiq 
IIlustrc"que viri Romanl Ii stirpe trahentcs 
Nomen in cmerito.; taniæ virtu! i
 honúreø 
Intulf!rant 8f':3'C medio9 fe9!UIJ)(lue colehant 
Aurlltâ fulgcnte top!.\: so('illnte catpr\'3.. 
E \: i psi!! <.leVu! (\ domus pi æstllnti9 ab Unft 
Eccle
iæ, vu\tuffi'lue gert.'u9 d(>lIIi
!tiu'1 altum 
Festa Colu.mna jllcÍR, Of'cnon Sabrllia mitis; 

tephanide9 IIcnior, C/Jmites, .I1nnilmlica prolc
f 
rrJ.:fectusque urbis magnum sine viribu'l nllmen. 
(I. ii. c. 5, lOn, p. 647,648.) 
TIle ancient. statutQS of Rome (1. iii 
. f)9, p. 174, 175) distmguis' 
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But among, pErhaps above, the peers and princes of the 
city, I distinguish the rival houses of COLONNA and URSINI, 
whose private stor! is an essential part of the annals of mod- 
ern Rome. 1. The name and arms of Colonna 97 have been 
the theIne of n1uch doubtful etymology; nor have the orators 
and antiquarians overlooked either Trajan's pillar, or the 
columns of IIcrcules, or the pillar of Christ's flagellation, or 
the luminous column that guided 1:he Israelites in the desert. 
Their first historical appearance in the year eleven hundred 
and four attests the power and antiquity, while it explains the 
simple meaning, of the name. By the usurpation of Cavæ, 
the Colonna provoked the arms of Paschal the Second; but 
they lawfully held in the Campagna of Rome the hereditary 
fiefs of Zagarola and Colonna; and the latter of these towns 
was probably aòorned with some lofty pillar, the relic of a 
villa or temple. 98 rrhey likewise possessed one moiety of 
the neighboring city of Tusculum, a strong presumption of 
their descent from the counts of Tuscul urn, who in the tenth 
century were the tyrants of the apostolic see. According tc 
their own and the public opinion, the primitive and remote 
source was derived from the banks of the Rhine; 99 and tht':. 
sovereigns of Uennany were not ashamed of a real or fabulou:i 
at1ìnity with a noble race, which in the revolutions of seven 
hundred years h.as been often illustrated by merit and always 
by fortune.1 oo About the end of the thirteenth century, the 


eleven families of barons, who are obliged to S"wear in concilio com- 
muni, before the senator, that they would not harbor or protect any 
malèfactors, outlaws, &c.- a feeble 
ecurity ! 
97 It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not f.l\"ored the 
world with a complete and critical history of their illustrious house. 
I adhere to )Iuratori, (Dis<;ert. xlii. tom. iii. p. 647, ß48.) 
98 Pandulph. Pis an. in Vito Paschal. II. in :Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. iii. P - i. p. 335. The family has still great possessions in the 
Campagna of Home; but they have alienated to the Rospigliosi this 
original tief of Colùnnrt, (Eschinard, p. 258, 2,-59.) 
99 'Ie longinqua dedit tellus et pascua Rheni, 
B"1YS Pctrarch; and, in 1417, a duke of Guclders and Juliers acknowl- 
ed?;es (Lellfant, lIist. du Concilo de Constance, tom. ii. p. 5;
9) his 
descent from the anCf'stors of .
\Iartin Y., (Otho Colonna:) but the 
royal author of the .Memoirs of lhanclenhurg ob.,erves. that the seeptre 
in his arm:'! has been confoundc.l with the column. To maintain the 
Homan origin of the Colonna, it was ingeniously supposed (Diario di 

lonalJesehi. in the Script. It,d. tOlll. xii. p. 533) that a cou::;in of the 
emperor Nero escaped trom the city, and founded l\lent/. in Germany. 
. 100 I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or ovation of .Marco An- 
39* 
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rnost p9werful branch was composed of an uncJe and SIX 
brothers, all conspicuous in l
rms, or in the honors of the 
church. Of thesE', Petcr was electcd senator of Ron
e, intro- 
duced tô the Capitol in a triumphant car, and ha"ilcd in some 
vain ace lamations with the title of Cæsar; '" hile John and 
Stephen were declared f!1arquis of Ancona and count of Ro- 
ll1agna, by Nicholas the Fourth, a patron so partial to their 
family, that he has been delineated in satirical portraits, im- 
prisoned as it were in a honow pillar. IOI After his decease, 
their haughty bchayior provoked the displeasure of the most 
implacable of nlankind.. The two cardinals, the uncle and 
the nephcw, denied the electiön of Boniface the Eighth; and 
the Colonna were oppressed for a monlent by his tenlporal 
and spiritual arms.1u
 1-Ie proclaimed a crusade against his 
personal enenlies; their estates were confiscated; their for- 
tresses on either side of the Tybcr were besieged by the 
troops of 81. Peter and those of the rival nobles; and after 
t11e ruin 8f Palestrina or Præncste, their principal seat, the 
ground was marked with a ploughshare, the emblem of per- 
petual desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered over Europe with- 
out renouncing the hope of deliverance and revengc. In this 
double hope, thc French court was their surest àsylum; they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Ph!lip; and I should 
praise their magnanimity, had they respected the misfortune 
and courage of the captive tyrant. His civil acts were an- 
nulied by the Roman people, who restored the honors and 
possessions of the Colonna; and some estimate may be formed 
of their wealth by their losses, of their losses by the damages 
of one hundred thousand gold florins which were granteù 
them against the accomplices and heirs of the deceased pope. 
All the spiritual censures and disqualifications were abol- 


tonio Colonna, who had commanded the pope's galleys at the nm'al 
,'ictOl'y of Lepanto, (Thuan. Hi
t. 1. 7, tom. iü. p. 35, 56. l\Iuret 
Oratio x. Opp. tom. i. p. 180-100.) 
UH 
Illratori, .Annali d' Italia, tom, x. p. 216, 220. 
10'3 Petrarch's attachment to the Colonna has authorized the abbé 
de Sade to expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the pcro..,ecution of Boniface YIII., th
 character of Stephen and 
his sons, their quarrels with the Ursini, &c., (:.'I&IDoircs Rur Pétrarque, 
tom. i. p. 98-110, 14G-148, 174-176, 222-230, 275-2.80.) His 
criticism often rectifies the hearsay stories of Yillani, and the CHors 
of the less diligent moderns. I understand the branch of Stephen to 
f
 now ('xtinct. 
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rshed 103 by his pruJent successors; anõ the fortune of tlld 
nouse was 1110re firmly established by this transient hmricane. 
The boldness of Sciarra Colonna was signalized in the cap- 
tivity of Boniface, and 10
1g afterwards in the corünation of 
Lewis of Bavaria; and by the gratitude of the eHlperol', the 
pillar in their anTIS was encircled with a royal crown. But 
the first of the farnil y in fanle and merit was the elder Ste- 
phen, WhOlll PctrarcÌ1 loved and esteemed as a hero superior 
to his o\\-n times, anrl not unworthy of ancient Rom-e. Per- 
secution and exile di:o;played to the nations his abilities in 
peace and war; in his distress he was an obj-ect, not of pity, 
but of reverence; the aspect of. dangBf provoked hirn to avow 
his nan1e and country; and when he was asked, ,", \Vhere is 
now your fortress?" he laid his hand on his heart, and an- 
s\vered, '
flere." H.e supported with the sarne virtue the 
return of prosperity; and, till the ruin of his declining age, 
the ancestors, the charncter, and the children of Stephen Co- 
lonna, exalted his dignity in the Roman republic, anà at the 
court of Avignon. II. The Ursini migrated frOl11 Spaleto ; 104 
the sons of Ursus, as they are styled in the twelfth century, 
from sonle eminent person, who is only known as the father 
of their race. But they were soon distinguished among the 
nobles of Rome, by the number and bravery of their kins- 
luen, the strength of theh. towers, the honors of the senate 
and sacred college, and the elevation of two popes, Celestin 
the 1;hird. and Nicholas the 'fhird, of their nam'e and line- 
age.l Oá Their riches may be accused as an early abuse of 


lU3 Alexand.er III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to the 
emperor Frcderic I. incapable of holding any ecclesiastical benefice. 
(Villani,!. v. c. 1;) R.nd th(' lafit stains of annual excommunication 
were purified by Sixtus V., (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 416.) 
Treason, sacrilege, and 'proscription arc often the best titles of ancient 
no bility. 
lU.a Vallis te proxima misit, 
Appcnninigenm qua prata virenLia sylvæ 
Spolctana metunt armentu gregcsquc proterâ.. 
!\Ionaldeschi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533) gives the Ul"Ûni a French 
origin, which may be remotely true. 
105 In thc mctricallifc of Celcstine V. by thc cardinal of St. George. 
fMuratori, tom. iii. P. i. p. G13, &c.,) we find a luminous, and not. in- 
elegant, passage, (1. i. c. 3, p. 2ü3, &c. :)- 
gcnmt quem nohili!!l Un::æ (U,.si 1) 
Progf>nips, Romana domus, veterataque mabr,ib 
Flt.!!cilmM in clt:ro, 
'ûml'n!lque exp('rta 6cnl1t6s, 
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nepotism: tÀe estates of St. P
ter were alienated in Thei, 
favor by the liberal CeJestin; 1060 and NichoJas was ambitious 
for their Selke to solicit tbe allianc
 of monarchs; to f{mnd 
new kingdoms in Lombaj"dy and Tuscany; and to inyest 
thcrn with the perpetual office of senatv:l"S of Rome. AI! that 
has been observed of tbe greatness of ttJe Colonna will like- 
wise redound to the glory of the Ursini, their constant and 
equal antagonists in the long bererlitary feud, whicn distracted 
above two hundred and fifty years the ecdesiastical state. 
The jealousy of preëmineI1ce and power was the true gro11l1d 
()f their quarrel; but as a specious badge of distinction, the 
Colonna embraced .the Ilame of Ghibelines and the party of 
1he empire; the Ursini espoused the title of Guelph:s and 
the cause of the church. The eagle and the keys were dis- 
played in their adverse banners; and the two factions of 
ltaIy rnost furiously l'agcd whop the origin and nature of the 
dispute were IODg since forgotten.1 07 After the retreat of tbe 
popes to Ayignon they disputed in arms the vacant republic; 
and the -misclliefs of discord were perpetuated by the wretch- 
ed comprornise of electing each year two ri\'al senators. By 
theÎr private hO:5-tiJities tbe city and counh"y wen
 desolated, 
and the fluctuating balance inclined with their alternate suc- 
cess. But none of either famiJy had fallen by the sword, till 
the most l"enOWnf.'ù champion of the Ursini 'was surprised and 
slain by tile younger Stephen Colonna.1 08 -His triumph is 
stained with the reproach of violating the truce; tJ)èir de- 
feat \Vas basely Ryenged by the assassination, before the 
church door, of an iI1nocent boy and his two servants. Yet 


:Belli>rum.que many grandi 
tipata parentum 
Cardineo9 apices necnúD fasÜgia dyonm 
Fapatûs ite-rata tenens. 
Muratori (Disscrt. xlii. tom. iii.) obseryes, that the first Ursini pontifi.. 
cate of Celestine III. ...y
S unknown: he is inclined to read F'rsi pro- 
genies. 
IOò Filii Ursi, quondam Cælestini papæ nepotes, de bonis ecclesim 
:Romanæ ditati, (Yit. Innocent. III. in l\iuratori, Script. tom. iii.I). i.) 
fhe partial prodigality of Nicholas III. is morc conspicuous in Villani 
"1nd l\luratori. Yet the U:r&ini would disdain the nephews of a 'ììJodern 
pop ) e. h . fi fi D '. . he I 1 . A . .. 
 I t . 
0'1 In IS ft)"- rst lssertatIon on t t8 um nttqlutl!'S, l.
 UT:õ. on 
explains the factions of the ùuelphs and Ghibelines. 
IllS Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222-230) has c
lebl'atcd this victory ac- 
cording to the Colonna: but two contempOl"aries, a J'lof('Jltine (Gio- 
vanni Villani, 1. x. c. 22û) and a Roman, (Ludo"ico !tlonaldeschi, po 
633, 53<1,) are less faworable to their arms. 
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the viçtorious Colonna, with an annual coIIeague, was de- 
clared senator of Ronle during the tenn of five years. And 
the muse of Petrarch in!,pired a wish, a hope, a prediction, 
that the generous youth, the son of his venerable hero, would 
restore n.om
 and Italy to their pristine glory; that his 
justice would extirpate the wolves and lions, the serpents and 
bears, who labored to subvert the eternal basis of the Inarble 
COLUi\IN. 10 9 


109 The abbé de Sade (tom. i. Notes, p. 61-66) has applied the 
vith Canzone of pt:;trarch, t
pirto Gentil, &c., to Stephen Colonna the 
younger: - 


Or.Yi, Jupi, leoni, aquiJe e Rcrpi 
Ad una gran IIHlflllorea culo1t"na 
Fauno Iloja 80vcntc e , .e danno 
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CIIAPTER LXX. 


CHARACTER AND CORONATION OF PETRARCH. - RESTORATION 
OF THE FREEDOM AND GOVERN1\IENT OF ROl\IE BY THE 
TRIBL'NE RIENZI. - HIS VIRTUES AND VICES, HIS EXPUL- 
SION AND DEATH. - RETURN OF THE POPES FROlYI A VIG 
NO:N. - GREAT SCHISl\I OF THE WEST. - REUNION OF THE. 
LATIN CHURCH. - LAST STRUGGLES OF ROl\IAN LIBERTY.- 
STATUTES OF ROl\IE. - FINAL SETTLE1\IENT OF THE ECCI.E- 
SIASTICAL STATE. 


I
 the apprehension - of modern times, Petrarch 1 IS the 
Italian songster of Laura and love. _ In the harmony of his 
1"'uscan rhymes, Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father 
of her lyric poetry; and his verse, or at least his name, is 
repE'ated by the enthusias111, or affectation, of amorous sensi- 
hility. \Vhatever may be the private taste of a stranger, his 
slight and superficial knvwledge should humbly acquiesce in 
the judgment of a learned nation; yet I may hope or pre- 
sume, that the Italians do not compare the tedious uniformity 
of sonnets and elegies with the sublime compositions of their 
epic lTIUSE.', the original wildness of Dante, the regular beau- 
ties of Tasso, and the boundless variety of the incomparable 
A.riosto. The merits of the lover I anl still less qualified to 
appreciate: nor am I deeply interested in a metaphysical 
passion for a nymph so shadowy, that her existence has been 
questioned; 2 for a matron so prolific,3 that she was delivered 


1 The 
Iémoires sur la Vie de François Pétrarque, (Amsterdam, 
176!, 1767, 3 vols. in 4to.,) fonn a copious, original, and entertaining 
work, a labor of lovc, composed from the accurate study of Petrarch 
and his contemporaries; but the hero is too often lost ill the general 
history of the a
e, and the author too often languishes in the affecta- 
tion of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to his :first volume, he 
enumerates and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have profess- 
ecny treated of the same subject. 
2 The allegorical interpretation prevailed in the xvth century; but 
the wise commenté'tors were not agreed whether they should under- 
stand by Laura, religion, or virtue, or the blessed virgin, or ---. 
See the prefaces to the first and second volume. 
3 Laure de N oves, born about the year 1307, wal: married in Jal',
pJ;
" 
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of e
even legititnate children,4 while her amorous swain s.ghcd 
and sung at the fountain of Vaucluse.5 But In the eyes of 
Petrarch, and those of his graver contemporaries, his love 
was a sin, and Italian vcrse a frivolous arnusemeut. His 
Latin works of philosophy, pòetry, and eloquence, established 
his serious reputation
 which was soon difl"used from Avignon 
over France and Italy: his friend
 and disciples were multi- 
plied in every city; and if the ponderous volunle of his writ- 
ings G be now abandoned to a long repose, our gratitude must 
applaud the man, who by precept and example revived the 
spirit and study of the Augustan age.. FCOlll his earliest 
youth, Petrarcb aspired to the poetic crown. 'rhe academical 
honors of the three faculties had introduced a royal degree 
of master or doctor in the art of poetry; 7 and the title of 
poet-laureate, which custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates 
in the English court,8 was first invented by the Cæsars of 


1325, to IIugues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealousy 
was not the effect of love, since he married a second "wife within 
tieven months of her death, which happened the 6th of April, 1348, pre- 
cisely one-aud-twenty years after :Petrarch had seen and loved her. 
" Corpus crebris pm"tubus exhau.stum: from one of these is issued.) 
in the tenth degree, the abbé de t;ade, the- fond and grateful biographcl" 
of Petra,rch; alld this domestie motive most probably suggested the 
idea of his work, and urged him to inquire intù every circumstance 
that eould affect the history and character of his gra.ndmother, (see 
particularly tom. i. p. 122-133, hotes, p. 7-ð8, tom. ii. p. 45c5-4:95, 
not. p. 76-82.) 
fJ Vaucluse, so familiar to our English travellers, is described from 
the writings of Petrarch, and tIle local knowledge of his biographer, 
(::\Iémoires, tom. i. p. 340-359.) It was, in truth, tho retreat of a her- 
mit; and the moderns are much mistaken, if they place Laura and a 
happy lover in tl1e grotto. 
i Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Basil in the xvith century, but 
without the date of the year. The abbé de Sade calls alouù for a new 
edition of Petrarch's Latin works; hut I much doubt whether it would 
redound to the profit of the bookseller, or tIle amusement of the public. 
7 Consult Selùen's Titles of Honor, ill his works, (vol. iii. p. 457- 
466.) A hundred years before Petrarch, St. Francis rcceived the 
\'1.sit of a poet, qui ab imperatOl'e fu.crat coronatus et exinde rex ver- 
suum dictus. 
8 From Augustus to Louis, the muse ha..<; too ofkn becn false and 
yenal: but I much doubt whether any age or couxt call produce a. 
similar establishment of a stipendiary poet, who in evcry reign, and at 
aU events, is bound to furnish twice a year a measure of praise and 
verse, such as may be sung in the chapel, and, I believc, in the pres- 
ence, of the sovereign I speak the Dlore frecly, as the bcst time for 
abolishing this ridiculous custom is while the prince is u. man of vir- 
tue, and the poet a man of gcnius. 
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Germany. In the musical games of antiquity, a prize \Va! 
bestowed on the victor: 9 the belief that Virgil and Hora("o 
]lad been crowned in the Capitol inflamed t.
e elTIulation of a 
Latin bard; 10 and the laurcl ll . was endeared to the lover by 
a verbal resemblance with the nanle of his 111istress. The 
value of either object was enhanced by the difficulties of the 
pursuit; and if the virtue or prudence of Laura was inexora- 
ble,12 he enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying, the nymph of 
poetry. His vanity was not of the most delicate kind, since 
he applauds the success of his own labors; his name was 
popular; his friends were active; the open or secret opposi- 
tion of envy and prejudice was surmounted by the dexterity 
of patient merit. In the thirty-sixth year of his age, he was 
so1icited to accept the object of his wishes; and on the sante 
day, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he received a similar and 
solelTIn invitation from the senate of Rome and the university 
of Paris. '1'he learning of a theological school, and the igno- 
rance of a lawless city, were alike unqualified to bestow the 
ideal though ,imrnortal wreath which genius may obtain frOlTI 
the free applause of the public and of postcloity: but the can. 
didatc dislnissed this troublesOlne reflection; and after S0111e 


9 Isocratcs (in Panegyrico, tom. i. p. 116, 117, edit. Eattic, Cantab. 
1729) claims for his native Athens the glory of first instituting and 
recommending the &i.(lìJ'a
 - xai rú àLUcc pÉya;-ra - 
d, ,UÓ1!OV -rúxovç xat 
éwp.'/
, dUå xai i.òi'wv ;wi y'Ù'!o/ç. The example of the Panathenæa 
was imitated at Delphi; but the Olympic games were ignorant of a 
musical crown, till it was extorted by the yain tyranny of Nero, (Sue- 
ton. in 
erone, c. 23; Philostrat. apud Casaubon ad locum; Dion 
Cassius, or Xiphilin, 1. lxiii. p. 1032, 1041. Potter's Greek Antiqui- 
ties, vol. i. p. 4<15, 450.) 
10 The Capitoline games (certamcn quinqucllale, 1nu8Ícum, eqllestre, 
gymnicum) were instituted by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4) in the Jear of 
Christ 86, (Censorin. de Die Natali, c. 18, p. 100, edit, IIavercamp,) 
and were not abolished in the ivth century, (Ausonius çle ProfessorÍ- 
bus Durdegal. V.) If the Cl.own were given to superior merit, the 
exclusion of Statius (Capitolia nosfræ inficiata lyræ, 
)'lv. 1. iii. v. 31) 
may do honor to the game:; of the Capitol; but the I.atin poets who 
lived before Domitian were crowned only in the public opinion. 
11 Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel 
"Was not the Capitoline, but the Delphic, crown, (
lin. JEst. N atur. 
:x.Y. 39. lIist. Critique de la ltéþublique des Lettrcs, tom. i. p. 150- 
220.) The victors in the Capitol were crowned with a gal"land of oak 
leayes, (Martial, 1. iv. epigram 54.) 
12 The pious grandson of Laura has labored, and not without su(
- 
cess, to vindicate her immaculate chastity against the cc .'11sures of the 
,r
Ye find t}j e sneers of the profane, (tom.. ii. notes, p. 76-82.) 


. 
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moments of complacency and suspense, preferred the sunl- 
mons of the metropolis of the world. 
The ceremony of his coronation 13 was pel.formed in the 
Capitul, by his friend and patron the supreme magistrate of 
the republic. Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in s(
ar- 
let; six represen.tatives of the most illustrious ÜtmiliC's, in 
green robes, with garlands of flowers, accompanied the pro- 
cession; in the midst of the princes and nobles, the senator, 
cuunt of An.
uillara, a kinsman of the Colonna, assUlned his 
throne; and '-at the voice of a herald Petrarch arose. After 
discoursing on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows 
for the prosperity of Rome, he knelt before the throne, and 
received from the senator a laurel crown, with a more precious 
declaration, "This is the reward of merit." The people 
shouted, "Long life to the Capitol and the poet! " A sonnet 
in praise of Rome was accepted as the effusion of genius and 
gratitude; and after the .whole procession had visited the Vat- 
ican, the profane wreath was suspended before the shrine of 
St. Peter. In the act or diploma 14 which was presented to 
Petrarch, the title and prerogatives of poet-laureate are revived 
in the Capitol, after the lapse of thirteen hundred years; and he 
receives the perpetual privilege of wearing, at his choice, a 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assunling the poetic habit, 
and of teaching, disputing, interpreting
 and composing, in all 
places whatsoever, and on all subjects of literature. The 
grant was ratifieJ by the authority of the senate and people; 
and the character of citizen WHS the reconlpense of his aflec- 
tion for the ROlnall name. They did him honor, but they did 
him justice. In the fanliliar society of Cicero anù Livy, he 
had imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot; and his a ..dent 
fancy kindled every idea to a sentiment, and every sentiment 
to a passion. The aspect of 
he seven hills and their majestic 
ruins confirmed these lively- impressions; and he loved a 
country by whose liberal spirit he had been crowned aud 
adopted. The puverty and debasement of Rome excited the 
indignation and pity of her grateful son; he dissembled the 


13 The whole process of Petrarch's coronation is accurately dc
cribed- 
by the abbe de Sade, (tom. i. p. 42ð-435, tom. ii. p. 1-6, notes, p. 1 
-13,) ii'om his own writings, and the Roman diary of Llldovico )10- 
naldeschi, without mixing in this authcntic narrative the more recent 
fablcs of Sannuccio DclLene. 
14 The original act is printcd among the Pieces. J ustificatiycs in thø 
?tlémoircs sur 11étrnrque, tom. iii. p. 5ú-53. 
VOL. VI. 10 
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faults of his fellow-citizens; applauded with p ll.tial fondness 
the last of their heroes and matrons; and in the remembrance 
of the past, in the hopes. of the future, was pleased to forget 
the miseries of the present time. Ron1e was still the lawful 
rnistress of the world: the pope and the emperor, the bishop 
and general, had abdicated their station by an inglorious re- 
treat to the Rhône and the Danube; but if she could resume 
her virtue, the repub1ic might again vindicate her liberty and 
dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm and elo- 
quence,15 P
trarch, Italy, and Europe, were astonished by 
a revolution which realized for a moment his mq,st splendid 
VISIons. The rise and fall of the tribune Rienzi will occupy 
the follo\ving pages: 16 the subject is interesting, the materials 
arc rich, and -the glance of a patriot bard 17 will sometime's 
vivify the copious, but simple, narrative of the Florentine,18 
and more especially of the Roman,19 historian. 
In a quarter of the city which W&S inhabited only by me- 


15 To find the proofs of his enthusiasm for Rome, I need only 
request that the reader ,yould open, by chance, either Petrarch, or his 
French biographer. The latter has described the poet's first visit to 
Rome, (tom. i. p. 323-335.) But in the place of much idle rhetoric 
and morality, Petrarch might have amused the present and future age 
with an original account of the city and his coronation. 
16 It has been treated by the pen of a Jesuit, the P. de Cerceau, 
whose posthumous work (Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de 
H.iel1zi, Tyran de Rome, ell 1347) was published at Paris, 17 8, in 
12mo. I am indebted to him for some facts and documents in John 
IIocsemius, canon of Liege, a contemporary historian, (Fabricius, 
Bibliot. Lat. 1\Ied. ..lEvi, tom. iii. p. 273, tom. iv. p. 85.) 
17 The abbé de Sade. who so freely expatiates on the history of the 
xivth century, might treat, as his proper subject, a revolution in which 
the heart of Petrarch was so deeply engaged, (l\Iémoires, tom. ii. p. 
50, 51,- 320-117, notes, p. 70-76, tom. iii. p. 221-24:3, 366-375.) 
Not an idea or a fact in the writings of l)etrarch has probably escaped 
him. 
IS Giovanni Villani, 1. xii. c. 89, 104, in 
Iuratori, Rerum ltalicarum 
Scriptores, tom. xiii. p. 969, 970, 981-983. 
19 In his third volume of Italian Antiquities, (p. 24D-548,) )Inra- 
tori has inserted the Fragmenta lIistoriæ Homanæ ab Anno 1327, 
usque ad Annum 13.54, in the original dialect of Rome or Naples in 
the xivth contury, and a Latin version for the benefit of strangers. It 
contains the most particular and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) di 
Rienzi; which had been printed at Bracciano, 1627, in 4to., under the 
name of Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work as 
haying been puni"5hed by the tribune for forgery. Human nature is 
scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid impartiality: but whoso- 
ever is the author of these Fragments, he wrote on the spot and at the 
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chanics and Jews, th0 marriage of an innkeeper and a wa
her- 
woman produced the future deliverer of Rome. 20 t From 
such parents Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither 
dignity nor fortune; and the gift of a liberal education, whieh 
they painfully bestowed, was the cause of his glory and 
untimely end. The study of history and eloquence, the 
writings of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Cæsar, and Valerius l\lax- 
imus, elevated above his equa]s and contemporar
es the 
gel ius of the young plebeian: he perused with indefati- 
gable diligence the manuscripts and n1arbles of antiquity; 
loved to .dispense his knowledge in familiar language; 
and was often provoked to exclaim, "\Vhere are now these 
Romans? their virtue, their justice, their power? why was I 
not born in those happy times? " 21 \Vhcn the republic ad- 


time, and paints, 'without design or art, the manners of Rome and the 
character of the tribune,. 
2U The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian govern- 
ment, is contained in the xviiith chapter of the Fragments, (p. 399- 
479,) which, in the new division, forms the iid book of the history in 
xxxvüi. smaller chapters or sections. 
2\ The reader may be pleased 'with a specimen of the original 
idiom: Fù da soa ju ventutine nutricato cli latte de e1oquentia, bono 
gramatico, r.negliore rettuorico, autorista bravo. Deh como et quanto 
era vdoce leitore! moito usava Tito Livio, Seneca, et Tullio, et Hale- 
rio :l\1assimo, moito Ii dilettava Ie magnificentie cli Julio Cesare rac- 
contare. Tutta la die se speculava ncgl' intagli di marroo lequa1i 
iaccio intorno Roma. N on era altri che esso, che sapesse l
jere Ii an- 
tichi pataffii. Tutte scritture antiche vulgarizzava; quesse flure di 
marmo justamente interprctava. Oh come spesso diceva, "Dove 
Buono quelli buoni Romani? dove ene loro somma justitia? poleramme 
trovare in tempo che quessi fiuriallo ! " 


.. Since the publication of my first edition of Gibbon, some new and 
very remarkable documents have been brought to light in a life of Nicolas 
Rienzi, - Cola di Rienzo und seine Zeit,- by Dr. Felix Papeneordt. The 
most important of these documents are letters from Rienzi to Charles the 
Fourth, emperor and king of Bohemia, and to the archbishop of Prague; 
they enter into the whole history of his ad,-enturous career during its first 
period, and throw a strong light upon his extraordinary character. These 
documents were first discovered and made use of, to a certain extent, by 
Pelzel, the historian of Bohemia. The originals have disappeared, but a 
copy made by Pelzel for his own use is now in the library of Count Thun 
at Teschen. There seems no doubt of their authenticity. Dr. Papencordt 
bas printed the whole in his Urkunden, with the exception of one long 
theological pa.per. - M. 184;). 
t But see in Dr. Papencordt's work, and in Rienzi's own words, his 
claim to be a bastard son of the emperor Henry the Seventh, whose in- 
trigue with his mother Rienzi relates with a sort of p:.oud shamelessness. 
C.ompare ac
oullt by the 
ditor of Dr. Papencorclt's we Tk in Quarterly Re- 
Vlew J vol. IXIX. -l\I. 1840. 
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dressed to the throne of Avignon an embassy of the th..eð 
úrders, the spirit and eloquence of Rienzi recommended hiln 
to a place among the thirteen deputies of the commons. The 
orator had the honor of haranguing Pope Clement the Sixth, 
and the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a congenial 
mind: but his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace and 
poverty; and the patriot was reduced to a single garment 
and the charity of the hospital. * From this misery he was 
relieved by the sense of merit or the smile of favor; and the 
employment of apostolic notary afforded him a daily stipend of 
five gold florins, a 1110re honorable and extensive connection, 
and the right of contrasting, both in words and actions, his 
own integrity with the vices of the state. The eloquence of 
Rienzi was prompt and persuasive: the n1ultitude is always 
prone to envy and censure: he \vas sti1TIulated by the loss of 
a brother and the in1punity of the assassins; nor was it possi- 
ble to excuse or exaggerate the public calamities. The bless- 
ings of peace and justice, for which civil society has been 
instituted, were banished fronl Rome: the- jealous citizens, 
who 1night have endured every personal or pecuniary injury, 
"were most deeply wounded in the dishonor of their wives and 
daughters: 22 they were equally oppressed by the arrogance 
of the nobles and the corruption of. the magistrates; t and 
the abuse of arms or of laws was the only circumstance that 
distinguished the lions from the dogs and serpents of the 
Capitol. These allegorical emblems were variously repeated 
in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited in the streets and 
churches; and while the spectators gazed with curious won- 
der, the bold and ready orator unfolded the meaning, applied 
the satire, inflamed their passions, and announced a distant 
hope of comfort and deliverance. The privileges of Rome, 
her eternal sovereignty over her princes and provinces, was 
the theme of his public and private discourse; and a monu 


22 Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy 
temper of the husbands of A vignon, (Uémoires, tom. i. p. 330.) 


.. Sir J. Hobhouse published (in his Illustrations of Childe Ha:old) 
Rienzi's joyful letter to the people of Rome, on the apparently favorable 
termination of this mission. - 
I. 184.). 
t All this Ricllzi, writing at a later period to the archbishop of Pra
ue, 
attributed to the criminal abandonment of his flock by the supreme pon- 
tiff. See Urkunde apud Papcncordt, p. xliy. Quarterly Uc,-iew, p. 3.5.5- 
- M. 18,15. 
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n
ent of servitude becarne in his hands a title and incentive 
of liberty. The decree of the 
enatc, which granted the 
Inost ample prerogatives to the emperor Vespasian, had bcen 
inscribed on a copper .plate still extant in the choir of the 
church of St. John. Lateran. 23 A numerous assembly of 
nobles and plebeians was invited to this political lecture, and 
a convenient theatre was erected for their reception. The 
notary appeared in a magnificent and mysterious habit, ex- 
plained the inscription by a version and cOlllmentary,'24 and 
dcscanted with eloquence and zeal on the ancient glories of 
the senate and people, from whom all legal authority was de- 
rived. The sllpine ignorance of the nobles was incapable 
of discerning the serious tendency of sllch representations: 
they might sometimes chastise with words and blows the 
plebeian refol'mer; but he was often suflèred in the Colonna 
palace to amuse the company with his threats and pl.cdic- 
tions; and the modern Brutus 25 was concealed under the 
mask of fol1y and the character of a buffoon. \Yhile they 
indulged their contempt, the restoration of the good estate, 
his fa vOl'ite expression, was entertained among the people 
as a desirable, a possible, and at length as an approaching, 
event; and while all had the disposition to applaud, some had 
the courage to assist, thcir promised deliverer. 
A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the church. 


23 The fragmer
ts of the Lex re,1ÙJ may be found in the Inscriptions 
of Gruter, tom. i. p. 24-2, and at the end of the Tacitus of Ernesti, 
with some learnC'd notes of the editor, tom. Ïi. 
24 I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughal
J.e hlunder of Ricnzi. 
The Lex regia empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Pomærium, a word 
famili
r to every antiquary. It was not RO to the tribune; he confounds 
it with pomarium, an orchard, translatcs 10 Jarclino de Roma docne 
ltalia, and is copied by the less excusable ignorance of the Latin 
translator (p. 406) and the }'rench historian, (p. 33.) Even the 
learnin
 of )Iuratori has slumbered over the pas::;agc. 
25 Priori (Britto) tamen similior, juvcllis uterquc, 10nge ingcnio 
quam cujus simulationem induerat, ut sub hoc obtentlì liherator ille P. 
H. aperiretur tempore suo . . ; . !lIe regiùus, hie tyrannis contemp- 
tus, (Opp. p. ó
(j.). 


· Fateor attamf'n quod - nunc fatuum, nunc hystrioncm, nunc grayem, 
nUIlC simplicL'm, nunc :l"tutum, nunC' fer\"iclum, nUIlC timidum si1l1l1lato- 
1'(':n, et (li
"imul.\torclll :t.J hunc c 
rit,\tivnm fincl1l, q:I"IH ùixi, (' mstitui 
sepalS 1llcmet Ipsum. 'Vntil1
 to <1I1 archu! :hop, (of rra
uc,) Ripnzi al 
It'g-es scriptural examples. 
<tltator cor<llH archa D,\vid e iu...;aHlls appanut 
coram ltege; blanda, astuta, et tecta Judith astitit Ito ofcrlli j et astu\.è 
Jacob meruit beneclici, Urkuncle, xlix. - :M. 18 Fj. 
40"" 
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door of St
 George was the first public evidence of his 
designs; a nocturm:tI assernbly of a hundred citizens on 
l\fount Aventine, the first step to theii' eXf'cution. After an 
oath of secrecy and aid, he represented to the conspirators 
the importance and facility of their enterprise; that the no- 
bles, without union or resources, were strong only in the feal 
of their imaginary strength; that all power, as well as right 
was in the hands of the people; that the revenues of the 
apostolical chamber might relieve the public distress; and 
that the pope himself would approve their victory over the 
common enemies of governrnent and freedom. After securing 
a faithful band to protect his first declaration, he proclaimed 
through the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the evening of 
the following day, all persons should assemble without arnlS be- 
fore the church of St. .Angelo, to provide for the reëstablish- 
ment of the good estate. The whole night was employed in 
the celebration of thirty masses of the Holy Ghost; and in the 
morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in complete armor, issued 
frmll the church, encompassed by the hundred conspirators. 
The pope's vicar,the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had been 
persuaded to sllstain a part in this singular ceremony, marched 
on his right hand; and three great standards were borne aloft 
as the emblems of theil' design. In the first, the bannf'f of 
liberty, Rome was seated on two lions, with a palm in one hånd 
and a globe in the other; S1. Paul, with a drawn sword, was 
delineated in the banner of justice; and in the third, S1. Peter 
held the keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was encouraged 
by the presence and applause of an innumerable crowcl, 
who understood little, and hoped nluch; and the procession 
slowly rolled forwards from the castle of St. .Angel
 to the 
Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by some secret emotions 
which he labored to suppress: he a::;cended without opposi- 
tion, and with seenling confidence, the citadel of the republic; 
harangued the people fr0111 the balcony; and received the 
most flattering confirmation of his acts and Jaws. The 
nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, beheld in silent 
consternation this strange revolution; and the moment had 
been prudently chosen, when the lTIOSt formidable, Stephen 
Colonna, was absent frorn the city. On the first rumor, he 
returned to his palace, affected to despise this plebeian tunlUlt. 
und declared to the messenger of Rienzi, that at his leisure 
be would cast the madman from the windows of the Capitol. 
The great bell instantly rang an alarm, and so rapid was the 
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tide, so urgent was the danger, that Colonnt escaped with 
precipitation to the suburb of S1. Laurence: from thence, 
after a moment's refreshment, he continued the sanle speedy 
C:1reer till he reached in safety his castle of Palestrina; la- 
Dlenting his own imprudence, which had not trampled the 
spark of this mighty conflagration. A general and peremp. 
10ry order was issued frorn the Capitol to all the nobles, 
that they should peaceably reti re to their estates: they 
obeyed; and their departure secured the tranquillity of the 
free and obedient citizens of Rome. 
Dut such voluntary obedience evaporates with the first 
transports of zeal; and Rienzi felt the importance of justify- 
ing his usurpation by a regular fonn and a legal title. At his 
own choice, the Roman people would have displayed their 
attachment and authority, by lavishing on his head the nallles 
of senator or consul, of king or emperor: he preferred the 
ancient and modest appellation of tribune; * the protection of 
the commons was the essence of that sacred office; and they 
were ignorant, that it had never been invested with any share 
in the legislative or executive powers of the republic. In this 
character, and with the consent of the Romans, the tribune 
enacted the most salutary laws for the restoration ,and nlain- 
tenance of the good estate. By the first he fulfils the wish 
of JlOnesty and inexperience, that no civil suit should be pro- 
tracted beyond the term of fifteen days. The dangeL. of 
frequent perjury might jl 
Lify the pronouncing against a false 
accuser the Saine penalty which his evidence would have 
inflicted: the disOl'ders of the times Inight compel the legis- 
lator to punish every homicide with death, and every injury 
with equal retaliation. But the execution of justice was hope- 
less till he had previously abolished the tyranny of the noLles. 
It was formally provided, that none, except the supreme 
111agistrate, should possess or command the gates, bridges, or 
towel'S of the state; that no private garrisons should be intro- 
duced into the towns or castles of the Roman tf'rrifory; that 
none should bear arms, or presurnc to fortify their huuses 1P 
the city or country; that the barons should be responsible for 


.. Et ego, Deo semper auctore, ipsa die pristinà (leg. primå) Tribunatus) 
quæ quidcm dignitas a tempore dcflorati Imperii, ct per annos Vo et 
ultra sub tyrannicà occupatione vacavit, ip
os omnes potentes illdifferenter 
Dcum et justitiam odientes, a me<Ì, ymo a Dei facie fngieudo vehernenti 
Spiritu dlssipavi, et nullo effuso cruore trementes expuli, sine ictu rema. 
llentc Romane tene facie rcnova.tà. IJibellus Tribuni ad Cé.csarem, I). 
xxxiv. _J M. 1815. 
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the safety of the highways, and the free passage of provisions 
and that the protection of malefactors and robbers should be 
expiated by a fine of a thousand marks of silver. But theso 
regulations would have been impotent and nugatory, had not 
the licentious nobles been awed by the sword of the civIl 
power. A .sudden alan11 fr0111 the bell of the Capitol could 
still SUl11mon to the standard above twenty thousand volun- 
teers: the support of the tribune and the laws required a more 
regular and permanent force. In each harbor of the coast a 
vessel was stationed for the assurance of commerce; a stanù- 
ing militia of three hundred and sixty horse and thirteen 
hundred foot was levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen 
quarters of the city: and the spirit of a commonwealth 111ay 
be traced in the grateful allowance of one hundred florins, or 
pounds, to the heirs of every soldier who lost his life in the 
service of his country. For the maintenance of the public 
defence, for the establishment of granaries, for the relief of 
widows, orphans, and indigent convents, Rienzi applied, with- 
:)ut fear of sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic chamber: 
the three branches of hearth-money, the sa1t.duty, and the 
customs, \Vere each of the annual produce of one hundred 
thousand florins; 26 and scandalous were the abuses, if in four 
or five months the amount of the salt-duty could be trebled by 
his judicious economy. After thus restoring the forces and 
finances of the republic, the tribune recalled the nobles frOlo 
their solitary independence; requtred their personal appear- 
ance in the Capitol; and imposed an oath of allegiance to the 
new government, and of submission to the laws of the good 
estate. A pprC' hensive for their safety, but still more u ppre- 
hensive of the danger of a refusal, the princes and Larons 
returned to their houses at Rome in the garb of simple and 
peaceful citizens: the Colonna and Ursilli, the Savelli and 
.Frangipani, were confounded before the tribunal of a plc- 
beian, of the vile buffoon whom they had so often ùeridf'd, 
and their disgrace WClS aggravated by the indignation which 
they vainly struggled to disgui
e. The same oath was suc- 
ce
si,'ely pronounced by the several orders of society, the 


10 In one 
lS. I read (1. ii. c. 4, p. 40
) pcrfuryumte quatro sol1i, in 
ftTI0ther, qwltro .fiorini, an Ï1nlJortant variety, 
inee the florin "as 
worth tcn Roman solidi, pI uratori, di:,,,crï;. xxyiii.) The fo...n....'r rcad
 
jng would giyc us a population of 25,000, the latter of 2,jO,ùvO fa mi. , 
lies; and I m ueh fear, that the former is more consistent ,...it h th
 
,lecay of Rome and her territor
r. 
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elergy and gent1en1en, thc judges and notaries, the merchants 
and artisans, anù the gradual descent was marked by the 
mcrease of siqcerity and zeal. They swore to live and die 
with the republic and the church, whose interest was artfully 
united by the nominal association of the bi::;hop of OrviPto, 
thc pope's vicar, to. the oflice of tribune. It was the boast of 
Rienzi, that he had delivered the throne and patrimJny of St. 
Pcter from a rebellious aristocracy; anù Clement the Sixth, 
who rejoiced in its fall, aITected to believe the profession
, to 
applauJ the merits, and to COnfil'll1 the title, of hi
 trus1y sel'. 
vant. The speech, perhaps the mind, of the tribuue, was 
inspired with a lively regard for the purity of the ÜlÏth: he 
insinuated his claim to a supernatural n1ission from the Holy 
Ghost; enforced by a heavy forfeiture the annual duty of 
confession and cornmunion; and strictly guarded the spiritual 
as well as temporal welfare of his faithful pcople. 27 
Never perhaps has the çnergy and effect of a single mind 
been more remarkably felt than in the sudden, though tran- 
sient, reformation of ROlne by. the tribune Ripllzi. A den of 
robbers was converted to the discipline of a carnp or convent: 
patient to hear, swift to redress, inexorable to punish, his 
tribunal was al way
 accessible to the poor and stranger; nor 
could birth, 01' dignity, or the immunities of the ehurch, pl'O- 
teet the offender or his accomplices. The privilegeò houses, 
the private sanctuaries in Rome, on which no oí1icer of justice 
would _presume to trespass, were abolished; and he applied 
the timber and iron of their barricades in the fortifications 
of the Capitol. The venerable father of the Colonna was ex- 
posed in his own palace to the double shame of being desirous, 
and of being unable, to protect a criminal. A_ mule, with a 
jar of ùil, had been stolon near Capranica; and the lord of the 
-0rsini family was condemned to restore the dama
e. and to 
discharge a fine of four hundred florins for his negligence in 
guaròing the highways. Nor were the persons of the barons 
more inviolate than their lands or houses; and, eitlwr from 
accident or design, the same impartial rigor was exercisf'd 
against the heads of the ad\'erse factions. Peter Agapct 
Colonna, who had himself been senator of Rome, \vas arrested 
in the street for injury or debt; anù justice wa
 appeased by 


. 
27 Hocsemius, p. 498, apud du Cerçeau, Hi.5t. de Rienzi, p. 104. 
The fifteen tribunitian laws may be found in the Roman hi
tol'ian 
{whom for 1Jrevity I shall name)'Fortifiocca, 1. ii. c. 4. 
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the tardy executlOh 
f 1\fartin Ursini, who, among his vmlous 
acts of violpnce and rapine, had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel 
at the mouth of the Tyber. 28 His name, the purple of two 
cardinals, his uncles, a recent 111aniage, and a mortal disease" 
were disreg:uded by thè inflexible tribune, \vho had chosen 
his victim. 'fhe public officers dragged him from his palace 
and nuptial bed: his trial was short and satisfactory: the bell 
of the Capitol convened the people: stripped of his mantle, on 
his knees, with his hands bound behind his back, he heard 
the sentence of death; and after a brief confession, Ursini was 
led away to the gallows. After such an example, none who 
were conscious of guilt could hope for impunity, and the flight 
of the wicked, the licentious, and the idle, soon purified the 
city and territory of Rome. In this time (says the historian,) 
the woods began to rejoice that they were no longer infested 
with robbers; the oxen began to plough; the pilgrims visited 
the sanctuaries; the roads and inns were replenished with 
travellers; trade, plenty, and good faith, \vere restored in the 
markets; and a purse of gold might be exposed \\-ithout dan- 
ger in the midst of the highway. .As soon as the life and 
property of the subject åre secure, the labors and rewards of 
industry spontaneously revive: Rome was still the metropolis 
of the Christian world; and the fame and fortunes of the 
tribune were diffused in every country by the strangers who 
had enjoyed the blessings of his government. 
The deliverance of his country inspired Rienzi with a vast, 
and perhaps visionary, idea of uniting Italy in a great federa- 
tive republic of which Rome should be the ancient and lawful 
he.ad, and the free cities and princes the members and asso- 
ciates. His pen was not less eloquent than his tongue; and 
his numerous epistles wcre d{'livered to swift and trusty 111<:'S- 

cngers. On foot, with a white wand in their hanù, they 


28 Fortifiocca t 1. ii. c. 11. From the account of this RhilHncck, wo 
learn some cirt'umstances of the trade and navigation of the age. 1. 
The ship wa.. bllilt and freighted at :Naples for the ports of )Iar"eillC's 
au(l ...\. vignon. 2. The sailors were of 
 aple.5 and the 1:51e of illnaria, 
les:i f\kiHul than those of Sicily amI Genoa. 3 The nadg-ation from 
:l\larseilles was a coasting voya;
e to the m.outh of the Tyber, where 
they took shelter in a storm; but, instead of finding the current, un- 
fortunately ran on a shoal: the vessel was stranded, the mariners 
escapcd. 4. The cargo, \vhich was pillaged, consi:,ted of the revenue 
of l'rovcnce for the royal treasury, many bags of pepper and cinna- 
mon, and bales of French doth, to the value of 20,000 florini; a rich 
prizc. 
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traversed the forests and mountains; enjoyed, in the most 
hostile states, the sacred security of ambassadors; Dnd re- 
ported, in the style of fl:lttery or truth, that the highways along 
their passDge w(>re lined with kneeling multitudes, who im- 
plored Heaven for the success of their undertaking. Could 
passion have listened to reason; could private interest have 
yielded to the public welfare; the supreme tribunal and con- 
federate union of the Italian republic might have hpaled their 
intestine discord, and closed the Alps against the Barbarians 
of the North. But the propitious season had elapsed; and if 
Venice, FI
rence, Sienna, Perugia, and many inferior cities
 
offered their lives and fortunes to the g00d estate, the tyrants 
of Lombardy and Tuscany nlust despise, or hate, the-plebeian 
author of a free constitution. FrOlTl them, however, and from 
every part of Italy, the tribune received the ITlOst friendly and 
respectful answers: they were followed by the ambassadors 
of the princes and republics; and in this foreign conflux, on 
all the occasions of pleasure or business, the low-born notary 
could assume the familiar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign. 29 
The most glorious circumstance of his reign was an appeal to 
his justice frOlTl Lewis, king of Hungary, who complained, 
that his brother and her husband had been perfidiously stran- 
gled by Jane, queen of Naples: 30 her guilt or innocence waSt 
pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome; but after hearing the 
advocates,31 the tribune adjourned this weighty and invidious 
cause, which was soon determined by the sword of the 
IIungarian. Beyond the Alps, 11101'e especially at Avignon, 
the revolution was the theme of curiosity, wonùer, and ar- 


29 It was thus that Oliyer Cromwell's old acquaintance, who re
 
membcred his vulgar and ungracious entrance into the IIouse of 
Commons, were astoni:3hed at the ea
e and majesty of the protector 011 
his thronc, (see lIarris's Life of Crom\ycIl, p. 27-34, from Clarenùon.. 
\Varwick, \Vhitclocke, \\r aller, &c.) The consciousness of merit amI 
POWH \\ ill somdimes elevate the manners to the station. 
:"u See the cause
, circumstances, and effects of the death of .Andrew, 
in Giannone, (tom. iii. 1. xxiii. p. 
20-2:!a,) an
 the Life of Pctrarch, 
tJ1émoirc
, tom. ii. p. 1-13-1-18, 2-1.)-
.)O, 37,j-:iï9, notc::J, p. 21- 
37.) The abbé de Sade lrisiw,'i to extenuate hcr guilt. 
31 The advocate who plpaded against Janc could add nothing to the 
logical force andl>revity of his master'8 epistle. Johanna! inordinata 
vita pra:.cedells, retentio l'otestatis in regno, neglecta yindicta, vir alter 
susceptus, et excusatio sul>sequcns, necis viri tui tc probant fuisse 
participem et consortem. Jane of Naples, and 
l.1ry of 
cot}and, have 
a singular conformity. 
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plause.* Petrarch had been the private friend, perhaps tho 
secret counsellor, of Rienzi: his writings breathe the 1110st 
ardent spirit of patriotism and joy; and all respect for the 
pope, all gratitude for the Colouna, was lost in the supcrior 
duties of a Roman ciTizen. The poet
lauì'eate of the Capitol 
maintains the act, applauds the hero, and mingles with sorne 
appl'('h('nsion and uJvice the most lofty hupes of the perma
 
nelli and rising grf'atness of the republic.:ì:} 
\\11;le Petrurch indulged these prophetic visions, the Ro. 
nl<tn hero was fi.tst dedining from the meridian of fame and 
power; and the people, who had gazed \vith astonishment on 
the ascending 111e1eo1', began to Ulurk the irregularity of its 
course, and the vicissitudes of light and obscurity. l\lorc e]o- 
q lIellt than j uclicious, more enterprising than resolute, the fac- 
ulties of Rienzi were not balanced by cool and c.ommanding 
reason: he lTlagnified in a tpnfüld proportion the objects of 
hope anù fear; and prudence, which could not have erected, 
did not presume to fortify, his throne. In the blaze of pros- 


32 See the Epi::;tola Uortatoria de Capes;,enda Republica, from Pe- 
trarch to Kicholas Hicnzi, (Opp. p. 5;35-õ-!O,) and the vth. eclogue or 
pastoral, a perlwtual and ob::)cure allegory. 


*' In his letter to the archbishop of Prague, Rienzi thus describes the 
effect of his elevation on Italy and on the world: "Did I not restore real 
peace among the cities which were distracted by factions? did I not cause 
all the citizcns, exiled by party violence, with their wretched wins and 
ehildren, to be readmitted? had I not begun to extinguish the factious 
names (scismatica nomina) of Guelf and Ghihelline, for whidl countless 
thousands had perished body and soul, uudC'r the 
'es of their pastors, by 
the reduction of the city of I{,ome anù all Italy into one amicable, peace- 
ful, holy, and united confeùeracy? the consecrated standards and banners 
havi"l1g been by me collected and ulended together, and, in witness to our 
holy as;,;ociation aud perfcet union, offered up in the presence of the am- 
bassadors of all the eitics of Italy, on the day of the assumption of our 
I31hsed Lady." p. xhii. 
In the Libellus ad Cæsarem: "I received the homage and submission 
of all the sovereigns of Apulia, the barons and counts, and almost all the 
people of Italy. I was honOled by solemn embassies and letters by the 
emperor of Constantinoplf' and the king of England. The queen of :Na- 
ples submitted herself and her kingdom to the protection of the tribune. 
The king of Hungary, by two solemll embassies, brou
ht his cause against 
his qneen and his no Lies before my tribunal; and 1 venture to say fur
 
ther. that the fame of the tribune alarmed the soldan of Babylon. \Vhen 
the Christian pilgrims to the sepulchre of Our Lord related. to the Chris- 
tian and Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem all the yet unheard-of and won- 
derful circumstances of the reformation in Home, both Jews and Chris- 
tians celebrated the event with unusual festivities. \Vhen the soldan 
;nquired the cause of these rejoicings, and received this intelligence about 
l{,ome, he ordered all the havens and citics on the coast to be fortified, and 
t>ut in a state of defence." p. xxxv. - M. 18405. 
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perity, his virtues were insensibly tinctured with the adjacent 
vices; justice with cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the 
desire of fame with puerile and ostentatious vanity.* He 
might have learned, that the ancient tribunes, SD strong and 
fìacred in the public opinion, were 110t distinguisl
ed in style, 
babit, or appearance, from an ordinary plebeian; 33 and that 
us often as they visited the city on foot, a single viaìür, or 
beadle, attended the exercise of their offic.e. The Gracchi 
would have frowned or smiled, could they have read the sono. 
rOllS title$ and epithets of thcir successor, " NICHOLAS, SEVERE 
AND MERCIFUL; DELIVERER OF ROl\iE; DEFENDER OF ITALY; 34 
FRIEND OF l\IANKIND, A
D OF LIBERTY, IJEACE, AND JUSTICE; 
TRIBUNE AUGUST:" his theatrical pageants had prepared the 
revolution; but Rienzi abused, in luxury and pride, the politi- 
cal maxiln of speaking to the eyes, as weU as the understand- 
ing, of the multitude. From nature he had received the gift 
of a handsome person,35 till it was swelled and disfigured by 
intemperance: and his propensity to laughter was corrected 
in the magistrate by the affectation of gravity and sternness. 
He was clothed, at least on public occasipns, in a party-col- 
ored robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur, and embroidered 


33 In his Roman Questions, Plutarch. (Opuscul. tom. i. p. 50J, 506, 
edit. Græc. Hen. Steph.) states, on the most constitutional principles, 
the simple greatness of tIle tribunes, who were not properly magis- 
trates, but a check on magistracy. It was their duty and interest 
ó,u.owva8aL (J'y',:.UCCTt, y.
l (J1"UI.
 xul ðlCXi'(
-roìç i:!:LTlJyxúvov{J1 'l(V" nOÀLTOJv 
. . . . xuraTCú'lEì(J
CCI ðE'- (a saying of C. Curio) T.exl !(;, (JE.lO'ÒV EtJ'IXL T
 
ðtfH f(}lð
 ð,'(J/l.(!úooðoJ J . . . éjaw ð
 
litlÅOJ' iXH.cTCEIJ'ln""õ-rCCL 1.i:j (Jwfw'('t 
-rOOO,!'(I:' fcãV.oJ' UV
f'TCtL 'T
 ðVJ'(
l;EI' &c. Uienzi, and Petrarch himself, 
were incapable perhaps' of re'ading a Greek philosopher; but they 
might have imbibed the same moùcst doctrines from their favorite 
Latins, Livy and Valerius l\Iaximus. 
3. I could not eJ...press in :English the forcible, though barbarous, 
title of Zelator ItaE.æ, which Uienzi as:-;umed. 
3;) Era bell' homo, (1. ii. c. 1, p. 399.) It is remarkable, that the 
l'iso sarcastico of the Bracciallo edition is wanting in the Roman }IS. t 
from which l\Iuratori has given the text. In his second reign, when 
he i
 painted almost a
 a monster, Rienzi travca una ventresca tonna 
trioHfale, a modo de uno Abbate Asiano, or Asinino, (1. iii. c. 18, p. 
623.) 


· "An illustrious ff'male writer has drawn, with a single stroke, the 
character of Rienzi, Crescentius, and Arnold of Brescia, the fond restorer. 
of Roman liberty: 'Qui ont pris les souvenirs pour les espérances.' CO._ t 
rinne, tom. i. p. 15
. Could Tacitus have excelled this?" Hallam, vol 
j. p. 418. - )1. 
VOL. VI. 41 
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with gold: the rod of justice, which he carried in his haud, 
was a sceptre of polished steel, crowned with a globe and 
cross of gold, and encìo&-ing a sman frogment of ibe true and 
holy wood. In his civil and religious processions throuuh the 
city, ne rode on a whitB steed, the sY.-flOOI of royalty: the 
great banner of the republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a 
dove with an olive branch, was displayed oyer his head; a 
shower of gold and sil'ier was scattered among the populace; 
fifty gua1ds \\"Íth halberds encompassed his person; a troop 
of horse preceded his Inarch; and tI1cir tymbals and trumpets 
were of massy silver. 
The ambition of the honors of chi,>alry 36 betraJed hIf' 
meanness of his birth, and degraded the importance of his 
office; and the equestrian tribune was not less odious to the 
nobles, whom he apopted, than to the plebeians, whom he 
deserted. An that yet remained of treasure, or luxury, or 
art, was exhaugted on tl1at solemn day. Rienzi leeT the pro- 
cession from the Capitol to the Lateran; the tediousness of 
the way was relieved with decorations and games; the eccle- 
siastical, civil, and mihtary orders n1aTched under their vari- 
ous banners; the Roman ladies attended his wife; and the 
ambassadors of Italy lnight louòly applaud or secretly deride 
the novelty of the pOlllp. In the evening, when they had 
reached the church and palace of Constantine, he thanì
ed and 
disrnissed the numerous assernbly, with an invitation to the 
festival of the ensuing day. From the hands of a venerable 
knight he received the order of the Holy Ghost; the purifica- 
tion of the bath was a previous ceremony; but Ín no step of 
his life did Rienzi excite such scandal and censure as by the 
profane use of the porphyry vase, in which Constantine (a 
foolish legend) had been healed of his leprosy by Pope SyI- 
vester.37 'Vith 
qual presumption the tribune wat!=hed or 
reposed within the consecnlted precincts of the baptistery; 


36 Strangc as it may secm, this festival was not without n precedent. 
In the year 13
7, two barons, a Colonna anel an Ursini, the usual bal- 
ance, WCL"e creatc,l knights by the Homan pcople: their bath was of 
rose-water, thcir beds werc decked with royal magnificence, and they 
wcre served at St. )laria of Araceli in the Capitol, by the twcnty-eight 
buoni huomini. They afterwards received from Robert, king of N a- 
pIes, the sword of chivalry, (Hist. Rom. 1. i. c. 2, p. 2.59.) 
37 All parties believed in the leprosy and bath of Constantine, (Pe- 
trarch. Epist. Famil. "i. 2,) and Rienzi justified his own conduct by 
obscrving to the court of A yignon, that no '"ase which had been used 
by a Pagan could not be profanccl by a !)ious Chlistian. Yet this 
, 
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find the failure of his state-bed was interprt:ted as an omen. 
of his approaching downfall. At the hour of worship, he 
showed himself to the returning crowds in a majestic attitude, 
with a robe of purple, his sword, and gilt spurs; but the holy 
rites were soon interrupted by his levity and insolence. Uising 
from his throne, and advancing towards the congregation, he 
proclaimed in a loud voice: "'V e summon to our tribunal 
Pope Clement; and c0111mand him to reside in his diocese of 
Rome: we also summon the sacred college of cardinals. 38 
\Ve again Sllmmon the two pretenders, CharJcs .of Bohemia 
.and Lewis of Bavaria, who style themselves emperors: we 
likewise sumrnon all the electors of Germa11Y, to inform us 
on what pretellce' they have usurped the inalienable right of 
the Romal
 people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the 
empire." 39 Unsheathing his maiden s\vord, he thrice bran- 
dished it to the three parts of the world, and thrice repeated 
the extravagant declaration, "And this too is mine!" The 
pope's vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to check this 
career of folly; but his feeble protest was silenced by mar- 
tial music; and instead of withdrawing from the assembly, he 
consented to dine with his brother tribune, at a table which 
had hitherto been }Oeserved for the supreme pontiff. :A ban- 
quet, such as the Cæsars had given, was prepared for the 
Romans. The apartments, porticos, and courts of the Lat- 
eran were spread with innumerablc tables for either sex, and 
every condition; a stream of wine flo\,-cd fr01n the nostrils 
uf Constantine's brazcn horse; no complaint, except of the 
Bcareity of water, could be heard; a.nd the licentiousness of 
the rnultituùe was curbed by discipline and fear. A subsc- 
<plent clay was appointed for the coronation of Rienzi; 40 
scvc.n crowns of different leaves or metals were succes:::;ively 


crime is spccífiecl in the btùl of excommunication, (IIocscmius, apud 
du Cerç,eau, p. ISa, laO.) 

s This verbal summons of ropc Clcment VI., which rests on the 
authority of the Roman historian anti a Yatican 
IS., i:; di:-;putcd by the 
biographer of Peb'arch, (tom. ii. not. p. 70-76,) with arguments 
rather of decency than of weight. The court of Avignon might not 
choose to aóitaic this delicate question. 
31 The summons of the two rival emperors, a monumeut of freedom 
and folly, is extant in Hocsemiu..:, (Cerçeau, p. IG3-1oh.) 
4U It is singular, that the !toman hi:-;
orian shoulJ lwyc overlooked 
this sevenfold coronation, which is sufIirriently proved by internal evi- 
dence, and tk.e te
tilllony of IIocsemius, 3nd even of Ricn:zi, (Cerçeau, 
p. 167 -l?O, 22U.) 
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placed on his he Id by the most eminent of the Roman clergy ; 
they represented 
he seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; and he 
still professed to 
nJÏtate the example of the ancient tribunes.'*' 
These extraordin:uy spectacles might deceive or flatter the 
people; and their own vanity was gratified in the vanity of ' 
their leader. But in his private life he soon deviated fron1 
the strict rule of frugality and abstinence; and the plebeians
 
who were a wed by the splendor of the nobles, were provoked 
by the luxury of their equaL B.is wife, his son, his uncle. 
(a barber in name and profession,) exposed the contrast of 
vulgar manners and princely expense; and without acquiring 
the nlajesty, Rienzi degenerated into the vices, of a king. 
A simple citizen describes with pity, or perhaps with pleas- 
ure, the hunliliation of the barons of Rome. "Bareheaded, 
their hands crossed on their breast, they stood with downcast 
looks in the presence of the tribune; and they trembled, 
good God, how they trenlbled ! " 41 As long as the yoke of 
Rienzi was that of justice and their country, their conscience 
forced thenl to esteem the man, whOln pride and interest 
provoked them to hate: his extravagan
 conduct soon fortified 
their hatred by contempt; and they conceived the hope of 
subverting a power \vhich was no longer so deeply rooted in 
tlie public confidence. The old animosity of the Colonna 
and Ursini was suspended for a nloment by their common 
disgrace: they associated their wishes, and pcrhaps thcir de- 


41 Puoi se faccva stare denante a se, mcntre sedeva, Ii baroni tutti 
in piecli ritti co Ie vraccia piecate, e co Ii capucci tratti. Dch como 

tayano paurosi! (lIist. Rom. 1. ii. c. 20, p. '139.) He saw them, and 
we see them. 


· It was on this occasion that he made the profane comparison between 
himself and our Lord; and the striking circUlll
tan('e took place which hê 
rf>lates in his letter to the archbishop of Prague. III the midst of all the 
wild and joyous exultation of the people, one of his :most zealous sup- 
porters, a monk, who was in high repute for his sanctity, stood apart in a 
("orner of the church and wept bitterly! A domestic ehaplain of llicnzi's 
inquired t)le cause of his grief. "
o\V," replied the man of God, " is thy 
master cast down from heaven -never saw I man so prouù. By the aid of 
the Holy Ghost he has driven the tyrants from the city without drawing a 
.'1word; the cities and the sovereigns of Italy have submitted to hi" power. 
-\Vhy is he so arrogant and ungrateful toward
 the )lost High? "'hy docs 
he seek earthly and transitory J"ewards for his labors, and in his wanton 
speech liken himself to the Creator? Tell th
r master that he can only 
atone for this offence by tears of penitence." In the eyening the chaplain 
communicated this solemn rebuke to the tribune: it appalled him for the 
time, hIt was soon fOl'gott
n in the tumult and hurry of business.- M". 

846. 
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signs; an assassin was seized and tortured' he accused the 
nobles; and as soon as RiE'l1zi deserved the fate, he adopted 
the suspicions and lTIaxims, of a tyrant. On the same day, 
uncler various pretences, he invited to the Capitol his principal 
enemies, an10ng whom were five men1bers of thë Ursini and 
three of the Colonna name. But instead of a councilor a 
banquet, they found themselves prisoners under the sword of 
despoiÏsm or justice; and the consciollsness of innocence or 
guilt might inspire then1 with equal apprehensions of dangel". 
At the sound of the great bell the people assembled; they 
werG arraigned for a conspiracy against the tribune's life; 
and though SOlDe might sympathize in their distress, not a 
hand, nor a voice, was raised to rescue the first of the nobility 
frOlTI their impending doom. Their apparent boldness was 
pl.ompted by despair; they pa
scd in separate chambers a 
sleepless and painful night; aIlll the venerable hero, Stephen 
Colonna, striking against the door of his prison, repeatedly 
urged his guards to deliver him by a speedy death ftom stich 
ignominious servitude. In the lrlürning they understòod their 
sentence from the visit of a confessor and the tolling of the 
bell. The great hall of the Capitol had been decorated for 
the bloody scene with red and white hangings: the counte- 
nance of the tribune was dark and severe; the sworù
 of the 
executioners were unsheathed; and the barons were intC'r- 
rupted in their dying speeches by the sound of trumpets. But 
in this decisive moment, Rienzi was not less anxious or appre- 
hensive than his captives: he dreaded the splendor of their 
names, their surviving kinsmen, the inconstancy of the people, 
the reproaches of the world, and, after rashly offering a n1or- 
tal injury, he vainly presumed that, if he could forgive; he 
Inight himself be forgiven. His elaborate oration was that 
of a ChrIstian and a suppliant; and, as the humble minister 
of the commons, he entreated his masters to pardon these 
noble criminals, for whose repentance and future sel'vice ho 
pledgeù his faith and f'uthority. "If you are spared," said 
the tribune, "by the mercy of the HorrwÏls, will you not 
rrorni
c to support the good f'state with your lives and ful'- 
tunes?" Astonished by this m.ll'vellous clemency, the barulls 
bowed their heads; and ,,'bile they devoutly rppeated tho 
o3.th of alkgiance, might whisper a secret, and l.lOl'C sincere 1 
assurance of revenge. A prie
t, in the name of the peopl('. 
pronounced their absolution: they received the communion 
with the tribune, assisted at the banquet, followed the proces- 
41 j: 
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sion; and, after every spiritual and temporal sign of recon- 
ciliatiún, were dis111issed in safety to their respecti,-e homes, 
with the new honors and titles of gene.rals, consuls, and 
pa tric ians. 1II2 
During some weeks they were checked by the meQ10ry of 
their dallgel', rather than of thejr deliverance, till the most 
powerful of the UrSi1Ji, ese-aping with the Colonna from the 
city, erected at Jlarino the standard of rebellion. The forti- 
fications of the castle \\ ere instantly restored; the vassals 
attended their lord; the outlaws armed against the magistrate; 
the flocks and herds, the harvests and viucyards, from l\larin0 
to the gates of Rome, were ßwept away or destroyed; and the 
people arraigl1ed Rienzi as the author of the calmnities which 
his government had taught them to forget. In the camp, 
Rienzi appeared to ,less advantage than in the rostrum; and 
he neglected the progress of the rebel barons till their num- 
bers were strong, and their castles impregnable. From the 
pages of Li,-y he had not in1bibed the art, or e,-en the cour- 
age, of a general: an army of twenty thousand Romans 
returned without honor or effect fron1 the attack of l\larino ; 
and his vengeance was amused by painting his enernies, their 
heads. duwnwards, and drowning 1\vo dogs (at least they shuuld 
have been bears) as the representatives of the U l'sini, The be- 
lief of his incapacity encouraged their operations: they" ere 
invited by their secret adherents; and the barons attempted, 
with four thousand foot, and sixteen hundred- horse, to enter 
Rome by force or surprise. 1'he city was prepared for their 
reception; the. alarm-ben rung all night; the gates ,vere 
strictly guarded, or insolently open; and after some hesitation 
they sounded a retreat. The two first divisions had p lssed 
along the walls, but the prospect of a free entrance tetnpted 
the headstrong valor of the nohles in the rear; and after a 
successful skinnish, they were overthrown and massacred 
without quarter by the crowds of the Roman people. Stephen 
Colonna the younger, the nohle spirit to whom Petrurch 
ascribed the restoration of Italy, was preceded or accom- 
panied in death by his son John, a gallant youth, by his brother 
Peter, who might regret the ease and honors of the church, 
by a neptICw of legitimate birth, and by two bastards of t.
le 


42 The originallcttcr, in which Rienzi justificfi his treatment of the 
Colonna, (nocsemiu
, apud du Ccrçcau, p. 222-229,) display
, ip 
gcnuiac colors, tre mix.ture of the knave and the maclman. 
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Colonna. race; and the nun1ber of seven, the seven 
rowns, 
as Rienzi styled them., of the Holy Ghost, \\laS completed by 
the agony of the deplorable parent, and the. veteran chif>f
 
who had survived the hope a.nd fortune of his house. 1'hc 
vision and prophecies of St. .Martin an,d Pope Boniface had 
been used by the tribune to animate his troops: 43 he displayed, 
at least in the pursuit, the spirit of a hero; but he forgot the 
maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred the triuluphs of 
civil waf. The conquef(
r ascended the Capitol; deposited 
his crown and sceptre on the altar; {tnd boasted, with som
 
trutll, that he had cut off an ear, which neither pope nor em- 
peror had !men able to amputate. 4 -1 His base and intplacable 
revenge denied the honors of burial; and the bodies of the 
Colonna, which he threatened to expose with those of the 
vilest malefactors, were secretly interred hy the holy virgins 
of their name and family.45 The people sympathized in their 
grief, repellted of their own fury, and detested the indecent 
joy of Rienzi, who visited the spot where these illu.strious vic- 
tims h
d fallen. It was on that fatal spot that he conferred 
on his son the honor of knighthood: and the ceremony was 
accOlnplished by a slight blow from each of the horsemen of 
the guard, and by a ridiculous and inhulnan ablution from a 
pool of watel', which was yet polluted with patrician blooò.-46 


43 Rienzi, in the a.bGl;C-mentioned letter, a$cribes to St. Martin the 
tribune, llOlÚf=!-ce VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Roman 
people 9 the glory of the day, which Villani likewise (1. 129 c. 104) 
describes as a regular battle. The disorderly skirmish, the fl.ight of 
the Romans, and the cowardice of Ricn7Ï, are painted in the simple 
and minute narl'atl""e of Fortitiocca
 or the :monymolls citizen, (1. i. c. 
34-37. ) 
U In describing the fall of the Cololl1la, I spea.k only of the family 
of Stephen the elder, who is often confoun.ded by th
 P. du Cerçeau. 
with his son. That family was cxtinguished., but the house has been 
pcrpetuated in the collateral branches, of which I have not a very 
accurate knowledge. Circumspice (says Pctrarch) familiæ tuæ statum, 
Columniensium clomos: solito pauciores habeat colu.mnu.s. Quid ad 
r.em? modo fundamentum stabile, solidumque permaneat. 
4i The conyent of St. :Silvestcr wa.s founded, endowed, and protected 
by the Colonna cardinals, for the daught.ers of the famil)r who em- 
braced a monastic life, and who, in the year 1318, were twelve in 
number. The others were allowed to marry with their kin
men in the 
fourth degree, and the dispensation. was justified by the small number 
and close allia.nces of the noble families of Rome, (?tfémoires sur Pé- 
trarque, tom. i. p. 110, tom. ii. p. 401.) 
4
 Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation, (Fam.I. 
,ii. epi:)t, 13, p. 682
 683.) The friend WRq lost in t".:p prttriot. Nulla 
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A SIlort detay.would have saved tùc ColoÐna, tIle d'cIny of 
a single month, which elapsed between the triumph and the 
exile of Ríenzi. In the pride of victory, he forfeited what 
yet renlained . of his. ciV11 virtues, without acquiring the fame 
Ðf military pl'owess.. A free and vjgorous opposition was 
formed in th
 city, and when the tribune proposed in the 
public counsel if7 to Í1npose a new tax, and to reguIate the 
government of Perogla,. th1]iy-nine memòers voted against his 
nleasur
s; repelled the injurious cnarge of treachery and 
corruption; and urged hiD) to prove, I)y tlleir forcibl'e excru- 
sion, that if tIle populace adherf'd to his cause
 it was already 
àisc1aill1cd by the 1:00st respectable citizens. The pope and 
1he sacred college had never been dazzled by his specious 
professions; they wen
 justly øffended by tDe insolence of his 

onduct; a cardina
 lcgat
 was sent to Italy, and after 
ome 
fruitless treaty,. and two personal interviews, he fulminated a 
bull of excommuTI}cation, in which the tribune is d
graded 
from his office, and bra
lded with the guilt of rebellion, sacri- 
lege, and heresy.48 The s.urviving"barons of ROlTle were now 
burnbled to a sellse of allegiance; their interest and revenge 

ngaged th
ln in the service Qfthe church; b 1 1t as the fate of 
the Colonna was befm:e their eye
, they abandoned to a pri- 
vate adventurer the pe::til and glory of the revofution. Jof1n 
Pepin, count of l\Iinorbino,4
 in the Iángdom of Naples, had 
been condenlned for his crimes, or his ricnes, to perpctua1 
imprisonment; and Petrarcb, by solicitIng his release, in- 
directly contributed to tÌle ruin of hi
 fI'icnd. At the bead of 
one hundred and fifty soldiers, the count of IUjnol'bino intro- 
duced hiHlsel.f into Rmne; barricaded the quart2l of the 


toto orbs pri:ncipmn farniHa cm.'ior; cUJ:ior tarr
en rc&publica, cario? 
:Roma, cariQr Itrdia. 
Je rends paces am:: Dietlx de n'être pas Rom:iÍn. 
47 This c01.J.nci1 and opposition Ìs o"bscurelymont.ioned òy PoIristore,. 
a contemljorary 'writer, who has presCTyed some curiO-TIS and angina! 
:facts, (Rer. Italicarum, tom. xxv. c. 3J:, p. 79'8-804.) 
48 The brief.., and buns of Clement YI. agaÎnst Ricnzi arc translatc<1 
by the P. du Cerçcau., (p. 196, 232,) from the Ecc1esiastic-al Annals (}f 
Odericus RaynaIclu.s, (A. D. 1347, Xo. 15, 17,. 21, &c.,) "who found 
them in the archiyes of the YatÌcan. 

 :l\Iatteo Villani describes the origin, character, and ùeat!\ af thIS 
count of 
Iinorbino, a man da natura inconstante e senza fedc, wnose 
grandfather, a crafty notary, was enriched and ennobled by the spoÏls 
of the Saracens of Nocera, (1. vii. c. 102, 103.) See his impr2sonment p 
and the efforts of Pcb"arch,. tom. ii. p. 14:9-151. 
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Colon
1a; and found the enterprise as easy as it had seemed 
impossible. From the first alarm, the bell of the Capitol in- 
cessantly tolled; but, instead of repairing to the well-known 
sound, the people were silent and inactive; and the pusil- 
lanimous Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude 'vith sighs and 
tears, abdicated the government and palace of the republic. 
\Vithout drawing his sword, Count Pepin restored the aris.. 
tocracy and the church; three senators were chosen, and the 
legate: assuming the. first rank, accepted his two colleagues 
from the rival families of Colonna and Ursini. The acts of 
the tribune were abolished, his head was proscl'ibed; yet 
such was the terror of his name, that the barons hesitated 
three days before they would trust then1selves in the city, 
and Rienzi was left above a month in the castle of St. 
Angelo, from whence he peaceahly withdrew, after laboring, 
without effect, to revive the affection and courage of the 
Romans. The vision of freeùom and empire had vanished: 
their fallen spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had it 
Deen smoothed by tranquillity and order; and it was scarcely 
observed, that the new senators derived their authority from 
the Apostolic See; that four cardinals were appointed to re- 
form, with dictatorial power, the state of the republic. Rome 
was again agitated by the bloody feuds of the barons, who 
detested each other, and despised the commons: their hostile 
fOl'tresses, both in town and country, again rose, and were 
again demolished: and the peaceful ci
izens, a flock of 
sheep, \
.ere devoured, says the Florentine historian, by these 
rapacious wolves. But when their pride and avarice had 
exhausted the patience of the Romans, a. confraternity of the 
Virgin :Mary protected or avenged the republic: the -ben of 
the Capitol \vas again tolled, the nobles in armi trembled in 
the presence of an unarmed lTIultitude; and of the two sena- 
tors, Colonna esc
ped fro01 the window of the palace, and 
Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar. The danrrerous 
o 
ofiice of tribune was successively occupied by t\VO plebeians, 
Cerroni and Baroncelli. The mildness of Cerroni was nn- 
c
ual to the times; and after a faint struggle, he retired with 
a fair reputation and a decent fortune to the comforts of rural 
Ii fe'. DC'void of eloquence or genius, Daroncelli was distin- 
glli
hed by a resolute 
pirit: he spoke the langn'1g0 of a. 
patriot, and trod in the footsteps of tyrants; his suspicion \\":lS 
a sentence of rleath, and his own death was the re\vard of his 
cruelties. .A.lTIidst the public misfcll,tuncs) the faults of Uienzi 
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were fOl'gotren; and the Romans sighed for the peace anc 
prosperity ùf the good estate. 50 
After an exile of seven years, the. first deliverer was again 
restored to his country. In the disguise of a monk or a pil- 
grim, he escaped fron1 the castle of St. Angelo, implored the 
friendship of the king of I-Iungary at Kaples, tempted the 
ambition of every bold adventurer, mingled at Rome with the 
pilgrims of the jubilee, lay concealed among the hermits of 
the Apennine, and wandered through the cities of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Bohelnia. His person was invisi
le, his name was 
yet formidable; and the anxiety of the court of Avignon sup- 
poses, and even magnifiC's, his personallnerit. The emperor 
Charles the Fourth gave audience to a stranger, who frankly 
revealed himself as the tribune of the republic; and aston- 
ished an asselnbly of ambassadors and princes, by the elo- 
quence of a patriot and the visions of a prophet, the downfall 
of tYl'anny and the kingdom of the Holy Ghost. 51 '\"hate\'er 
had been his hopes, Rienzi found himself a captive; but he 
supported a character of mdependence and dignity, and 
obeyed, as his own choice, the irresistible Sllmmons of the 
sup
'eme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had been 
cooled by the lU1\,,'orthy conduct, was rekindled by the suffer- 
ings and the presence, of his friend; and he boldly complains 
of the times, in \vhieh 'the savior of Rome was deJi\Tered by 
her emperor into the hands of her bishop. Ricnzi was trans- 
ported slowly, but in safe custody, from Prague to Avignon : 
his entrance into the city was that of a ll1alefactor; in hi;:; 


50 The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of Rienzi, 
fire l"Clatcd bv 
Iatt('o YiDani (1. ii. c. 47, 1. iii. c. 3:3, 57, 78) and 
Thomas :F
tifiocca, (1. iii. c. I-i.) I have slightly pas:3ed over these 
secondary characters, who imitated the original tribune. 
51 These visions, of which the friends and enemies of Hienzi seem 
alike ignorant, a,re surely magnifiedõy the zeal of Pol1istore, a Domin- 
ican inquisitor, (ReI'. Itai. tom. xxv. c. 36, p. 819.) Had the tribune 
taught, that Christ was fiucceeded by the Holy Ghost, that the tyran- 
ny of the pope would be abolished, he might have becn convicted of 
heresy and treason, without offcnding the Homan peoplc." 


"* So far from ha....inq magnified these ....isions, Pollistore is more than 
confirmed by the documents published by Papencordt. The adoption of all 
the wild doctrines of the Fratricelli, the Spirituals, in which, for the time 
at least, Hienzi appears to have heen in earnest; his magnificent offers to 
the emperOl., and the "hole history of his life, from his first escapE' from 
Rome to his imprisonment at Avignol1, arc ..mollg the most curious chap- 
tfi'rs of his eyentfullife. - 
I. 18-15. . 
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prison he was chained by the leg; and four cardinals were 
named to inquire into the crinles of heresy and rebeIlion. 
But his trial and condemnation would have involved some 
questions, which it WDS more prudent to leave under the veil 
of mystery: the t
mporal supremacy of the popes; the duty 
of residence; the civil and ecclesiastical privileges of. the 
. .. . "., 
clergy and people of Rome. The relgmng pontIff well de- 
served the appellation. of Clement: the strange vicissitudes 
and magnanimous spirit of the captive excited his pity and 
esteen1; and. Pctrarch believes that he respected in the hero 
the name and sacred character of a poet. 52 Rienzi was in- 
dulged with an easy confinement aI!d the use of books; and 
in the assiduous study of Livy and the Bible, he sought the 
cause amI the consolation of his misfortunes 
The succeeding pontificate of Innocen" the Sixth opened a 
new prospect of his deliverance and restoration; and the 
court of Avignol1 was persuaded, that the successful rebel 
could alone appease and reforrn the anarchy of tbe metrop- 
olis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, the ROInan trib- 
une was sent into Italy, with the title of senator; but the 
death of Baroncelli appeared to supersede the use of his 
mission; and the legate, Cardinal Albornoz,53 a consummate 
statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and whhout aid, to 
undertake the perilous experÏlnent. lIis first reception was 
equal to his wishes: the day of his entrance was a public 
festival; and his eloquence and authority revived the laws 
of the good estate. But this momentary sunshine was soon 
clouded by his own vices and those of the people: in the 
Capitol, he might often regret the prison of Avignon; and 
after a second administration of four. months, ltienzi was 
Inassacred in a tumult which had been fomented by the 
Roman bat'ons. In the society of the GenTIans and Bohetni- 
ans, he is said to have con.tracted the habits of intemperance 


52 The astonishment, the envy almost, of Petrarch is a proof, if not 
of the truth of this incredible fact, at le8.st of his own vcracity. The 
- abbé de Sade (1Iémoires, tom. iii. p. 24:
) quotes the yith epistle of the 
xiiith book of 
ctrarch, but it is of the royal 
IS. which he consulted, 
and not of the ordinary Basil cq.ition, (p. 920.) 
óa jEgidius, or Giles Albornoz, a nohlc Spaniard, archbishop of To- 
lC'do, and cardinalle
ate in Italy, (A.. D. 1353-1367,) restored, by his 
arms and .counsels, the temporal dominion of the pope:!. His life has 
been separately written by Sepulveda ;. but Drydcn could not rca
on.. 
ably suppose, that his name, or that. of \Y olsc)', hacl rc
('hetl the ('\1"1 
of the 
lufti in Don Seba<;tÜm. 
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and crue1ty: adversity bad chilled his enthusiasrn, Wit110Ut 
forti
yjng his reason or virtué; and that youth[
zl hope, that 
lively assurance, which is the pledge of success, was nnw 
succeeded by the cold impotence of djstrust and despair 
The tribune bad reigned with absolute dominion, by the 
choice, and in the hemjs, of the Rornans: the sp.nator waH 
the servile minister of a foreign court; and. while he was 
suspected by the people, he was abandoned by the prince. 
The legate Albon1oz, who seemed desirous of his ruin, in- 
flexibly refused an supplies of men and money; a faithful 

ubject could no longer presume to touch the revenues of the 
Apostolical chamber; 
nd the first idea of a tax was the sig- 
nal of clarno!' and sedition. Even his justice was tainted with 
the guilt or reproacþ' of selfish cruelty: the most virtuous 
citizen of Rome was sacrificed to his jealousy; and in the 

xecutiön of a public robber, from ,,,"hose purse he had been 
Assisted, the magistrate too much forgot, or too nmch remem- 
bered, the obligations of the debtor. M A civil war exhausted 
his treasures, and the patience of the city: the Colonna 
maintained thp.ir hostiJe station at Palestrina; tmd his mer- 
'Ccnaries soon despised a leader whose ignorance and fear 
were envious of all subordinate rnerit. In the death, as in 
the life, of Rienzi, the hero and the coward were strungely 
mingled. 'Vhen the Capitol was invested by a furious 111ul- 
titudc, when he was basely deserted by his civil and 111tlital'Y 
'ervants, the intrepid senator, waving the banncr of libm1y, 
-oresented himself on the balcony, addressed his eloquence to 
the various passions of the Romans, and labored to persuade 
them, that in the same cause himself and the republic must 
either stand or fall. His oration was interrupted by a voney. 
ùf imprecatiop.s and stones; and after an arrow had trans- 
picrced his hand, he sunk into abject dçspair, and fled weep- 
ing to the inner chambers, from whence he was let down by 
a sheet before the windows of the prison. Destitute of aid 
or hope, he was besieged till the evening: the doors of the 

apitol were dE'stroyed with axes and fire; and while th0 
'ienator attempted to escape in a plebeian h
bit, he was dis. 


'.1 From 1Inttco Villani and Fortifiocca, the P. du Ccrçeau (p. 3-14 
-394) has extracted the life and death of the chevalier )Iontreal, the 
de of a roùber amI the death of a hero. At the head of a free COill- 
any, the first that deso1
ted Italy. he became rich and formidable: 
had monc)r ia all the banks, - 60,OOQ ducats in radua alone. 
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coveted and dragged to the platform of the palace, the fatal 
scene of his judgments and executions. A whole hour, with- 
out voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude half naked 
and half dead: their rage was hushed into curiosity and 
wonder. the last feelings of reverence and compassion yet 
struggled in his favor; and they Blight have prevailed, if a 
bold assassin had n'ot plunged a dagger in his breast. lIe 
fell senseless with the first sfroke: the impotent revenge of 
his enemies inflicted a thousand wounds: and the senator's 
body was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the 
flames. Posterity will COlllpare the virtues and failings of 
this extraordinary man; blu in a long period of anarchy and 
servitude, the name of RienÚ has often been celebrated as 
the deliverer of his country, and the last of the Roman 
patriots. 55 . . 
The first and most generous wish of Petrarch was the res
 
toration of a free republic; but after the exile and death of 
his ple,beian hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune, to the 
king, of the Romans. The Capitol was yet stained with the 
. blood of Rienzi, when Charles the FOUl'th descended from 
the Alps to obtain the Italian and Imperial crowns. In his 
passage through IVlilan he received the visit, and repaid the 
flattery., of the poet-laureate; accepted a medal of Augustns; 
and promised, without a smile, to imitate the founder of the 
Roman monarchy. A false application of the names and 
nlaxims of antiquity was the source of the hopes and di::;ap- 
pointments of Petrarch; yet he could not overlook the dif- 
ference of times and characters; the illlmeasurable distance 
between the first Cæsars and a Bohemian prince, who by the 
favor of the clergy had been elected the titular head of the 
German aristocracy. Instead of restoring to Rome her glory 
and her provinces, he had bound hin1sclf Ly a secret treaty 
with the pope, to evacuate the city on the day of his coro- 
nation; and his shameful retreat \vas pursued by the re- 
proaches of the patriot bard.3 6 


65 The exile, second government, and death of llicnÛ. are minutely 
related by the anonymous Homan, who appears neither his friend nor 
his enemy, (1. iii. c. 12-16.) l)etrarch, who loved the tribune, was 
indifferent to the fate of the senator. 
ó6 The hopes and the disappointment of Petrarch are agreeably 
described in his Own 'words by the :French biographer, (Mémoircs, tOln. 
iii. p. 375-413;) but the deep, though secret, wound was the coro- 
nation of Zanubi, the poet-laureate, by Chades IV. 
VOL. VI. 42 
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After the loss of liberty and empire, his third and inore 
humble wish was to reconcile the shepherd with his flock; to 
recall the Roman bishop to his ancient and peculiar diocese. 
In the fervor of youth, with the authority of age,_ Petrarch ad 
dressed his exhortations to five successive popes, and his 
eloquence was always inspired by the enthusiasm of senti- 
ment and the freedon) of language. 57 .The son of a citizen 
of Florence invariably prefe..ed the country of his birth to 
that of his education, and Italy, in his eyes, ,vas the queen 
and garden of the world. Alnidst her domestic factions, she 
was doubtless superior to France both in art and science, in 
wealth and politeness; but the difference could scarcely sup- 
port the epithet of barbarous, which he promiscuously bestows 
on the countries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the lTIystic Bab- 
ylon, the sink of vice and corruption, was the object of his 
hatred and contenlpt; but he forgets that her scandalous vices 
were not the growth of the soil, and that in every residence 
they would adhere to the power and IHxlu'y of the papal court. 
He confesses that the successor of 81. Peter is the bishop of 
the uni\.ersal church; yet it was not on the banks of tþe 
Rhône, but of the Tyber, that the apostle had fixed his ever- 
lasting throne: and while every city in the Christian world 
was blessed with a bishop, the lTIetropolis alone was desolate 
and forlorn. Since the removal of the Holy See, the sacred 
buildings of the Lateran and the Vatican, their altars and their 
saints, were left ,in a state of poverty and decay; and Rome 
was often painted under the image of a disconsolate lTIatron, as 
if the wandering husband could be reclaimed by the homely 
portrait of the age and infirmities of his weeping spouse.5 8 


57 See, in his accurate and amusing biographer, the application of 
Petrarch and Rome to Benedict XII. in the year 1334, (:\lémoires, 
tom. i. p. 261-265,) to Clement VI. in 1342, (tom. ii. p. 45-47,) and 
to Urban V. in 1366, (tom. iii. p. 677-691 :) his praise (p. 71l-71.j) 
and excuse (p. 771) of the last of these pontiff::;. His angry contro- 
versy 011 the r
spective merits of France and Italy m
y be found Opp. 
p. 1068-1085. 
68 Squalida sed quoniam facies, neglectaque cultù 
Cæsaries; multisque malis lassata scncctus 
Eripuit solitam cffigiem: vetus accipe nomen; 
noma vocor. (Carm. I. 2, p. 77.) 
lIe spins this allegory beyond all measure 01' patience. The Epistle's 
to Urban V. in prose are more simple and persuasive, (Scnilium, I. vii.. 
p. 811-827, 1. ix. epist. i. p. 814.-8ð 1.) 
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But the cloud which hung over the seven hills would be dis. 
pelled by the presence of their lawful sovereign: eternal 
fame, the prosperity of Rome, and the peace of Italy, would 
[Ie the recompense of the pope who should dare to embrace 
this generous resolution. Of the five whom Petrarch exhort. 
2d, the three first, John the Twenty-second, Beneùict the 
Twelfth, and Clement the Sixth, were importuned or amused 
by the boldness of the orator; but the memorable change 
which had been attempted by Urban the Fifth was finally 
accomplished by Gregory the Eleventh. The execution of 
their design was opposed by weighty and almost insuperable 
obstacles. A king of France, ,vho has deserved the 
pithet 
of wise, was unwilling to release them from a local depend. 
ence: the cardinals, for the n10st part his subjects, were 
attached to the language, manners, and climate .of A vignon ; 
to their stately pabces; above all, to the wines of Burgundy. 
In thcir eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile; and they reluc. 
tantly embarked at l\Iarseilles, as if they had been sold or 
banished into the land of the Saracens. Urban the Fifth 
,resided three years in the Vatican with safety and honor: his 
sanctity was protected by a guard of two thousand horse; and 
the king of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the emperors 
of the East and "Test, devoutly saluted their common father 
in the chair of St. Peter. But the joy of Petrarch and the 
Italians was soon turned into grief and indignation. Some 
reasons of public or private moment, his own impatience or 
the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to France; and 
the approaching election was saved from the'tyrannic patriot- 
ism of the Romans. The powers of heaven were interested 
in their cause: Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, disap. 
proved the return, and foretold the death, of Urban the Fifth: 
the migration of Gregory the Eleventh was encouraged by 
S1. Catharine of Sienna, the spouse of Christ and ambassa- 
dress of the Florentines; and the popes themselves, the great 
masters of human credulity, appear to have listened to these 
visionary felnales..J9 Yet those celestial admonitions were 


68 I have not leisure to expatiate on the legends of St. Bridget or 
St. Catharine, the last of which might furnish some amusing st
ies. 
Their effect on the mind of Gregory XI. is attested by the last solemn 
words of the dying pope, who admonished the assistants, ut caverent 
ab hominibus, sive viris, sive mulicribus, sub specie rcligionis loquen- 
tibus ,'bioncs sui capitis, quia per tales ipse seduetus, &c., (Baluz. Not. 
ad Vito rap. Avenionenfo:ium, tom. i. p. 1224.) 


. 
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supported by S0I11e. arguments of temporal policy. The 
residence of A vignon haà been invaded by hostile violence: 
Ðt the head of thirty thousand robbers, a hero had extorted 
ransom and absolution from the vicar of Christ and the sacred 
college; and the maxim of the French warriors, to spare the 
people and plunder the chul'eh, was a new heresy of the most 
dangerous import. 5o 'Yhile the pope was driven f1'orl1 Av- 
ignon, he was strenuously invited to Rome. The senate and 
people ack.nowledged him as their lawful sovereign, and laid 
at his feet the keys of the gates, the bridges, awl the for- 
tresses; of the quarter at least beyond the Tyber.6 1 But this 
lOYí;l1 offer was accompanied by 'a declaration, that they could 
no longer suffer the scandal and calamity of his absence; and 
that his obstinacy wÖuld finally provoke them to revive and 
assert the primitive right of election. The abbot of l\fount 
Cassin had been consulted, whether he would accept .the triple 
crown 62 from the clergy and people: "I am a citizen of 
Rome," G3 replied that venerable ecclesiastic, "and my first 
law is, the voice of my country." 64 


6U This predatory expedition is related by Froissard, (Chronique, 
tom. i. p. 2:30,) and in the life of Du Guesclin, (Collection Généralc 
des 
lémoires lIistoriques. tom. iv. c. 16, p. 107-113.) As early as 
the year 1361, the court of 
\.vignon had been molested by similar free- 
booter,." 'who afterwards passed the Alps, (Memoires sur l)étrarque, 
tom. iii. p. 563-5fi9.) 
61 Fleury alleges, from the annals of Odericus Raynaldus, the ori- 
ginal treaty which was signed the 21st of December, l:37ô, between 
Gregory XI. an
 the Romans, (Hist. Eccles. tom. xx. p. 275.) 
6t The first crö,,-n or regnum (Ducange, Glo!"s. Latin. tom. v. p. 
702) on the episcopal mitre of the popes, is ascribed to the gift of Con- 
stantine, or Clovis. The second was added by Boniface VIIL, as the 
emblem not only of a spiritual, but of a temporal, kingdom. The three 
states of the church are represented by the t.riple crown whic'h was 
introduced by John XXII. or lJenedict XII., (Mémoire3 sur l)étrarquc, 
tom.. i. p. 258, 259.) 
63 Haluze (
ot. aù Pap. A venion. tom. i. p. 1194, 1195) produces the 
original evidence which attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, 
and the resignation of the abbot of Mount Cassin, qui, ultro se offe- 
rens, respondit se civem Romanum esse, et illud velIe quod ipsi vellent. 
64 The return of the popes from Avignon to Home, and their recep- 
tion by the people, are related in the original lives of Urban V. and 
UJ" o'-'1"Y Xl., in 13aluze (Vit. J>aparum Avenionensium, tom. i. p. 363 
-48G) anà 
luratori, (Script. Rer. Italicarum, tOlll. iii. P. i. p. G13- 
712.) In the disputes of the 
chism, evel'y circumstance was severely, 
though partially, scrutinized; more especially in the great inquest, 
which decided the obedience of Castile, and to which 13aluze, in his 
notes, so often and so largely appeals from a 1\18. volume in the lIar- 
lev librarv. (n. 1 
 'H, &e.) 
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If superstition will interpret an untimely deÐth,6.3 if the 
merit of counsels be judged from t.he event, the heavcns 111ay 
seem to frown on a 111eaSUre of sllch apparent season and 
propriety. Gregory the Eleventh did not survive abuve four- 
teen mont.hs his return to the Vatican; anll his decease was 
followed by the g.'eat schism of the \Vest, wl)ich distracted 
the Latin church above forty years. The sacred college was 
then composed of twenty-two cardinals: six of these had 
remained at Avignon ; eleven Frcnchmoo, one Spaniard, ali.d 
four Italians, entered the conclave in the usual fòrm. Their 

hoice was not yet limited to the purple; and their unanimous 
votes acquiesced in the archbishop of Bari, a subject of Na- 
ples, conspicuous for his zeal 
nd learning, who ascended the 
throne of St. Peter under the name of U roan the Sixth. The 
epistle of the sacred college affirms his free, and regular, 
elf'ction; which had been inspired, as usual, by the Holy 
Ghost; he was adored, invested, and çrowned, with the cus- 
tomm'y rites; his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome 
and r\vignon, and his ecclesiastical supremacy was acknowl- 
edged in the Latin world. During several weeks, the cardi- 
nals attended their new master with the fairest professions of 
attachment and loyalty; till the SUlTImer hen ts permitted a 
decent escape from the cit)'. But as soon as they were united 
at Arwgni and Fundi, in a place of security, they cast aside 
the mask, accused their own falsehood and hypocrisy, excom- 
JTIunicated the apostate and antichrist of Rome, and proceeded 
to a new election- of Robert of C;el)eva, Clement the Seventh, 
whom they announced to the nations as the t
'ue and rightful 
vicar of Christ. Their first choice, an involuntary nnd illegal 
act, was annulled by the fear of death and the menaces of the 
ROlTIanS; and their complaint is justified by the strong evi- 
rIence of probability and fact. The twelve French cardinals, 
above two thirds of the votes, were masters of the election; 
and whatever might be their provincial jealousies, it cannot 
fairly be presumed that they would have sacrificcd their right 
and interest to a fOl'cign candidate, who would never fC'storc 
them to their native country. In the variol
s, and often incon- 


65 Can the death of a good man be esteemed a punif;hnl('ut by those 
who believe in the immortality of the soul? They betray the in
ta- 
bi1ity of their faith. Yet as a mere philosopher, I cannot agree with 
the Greeks, OJl uí .:li(jt fjJ').(J1
no' à lu(Jr,;nzEt , iùc t (131 unek, l)oetæ Gno.. 
mici, p. 231.) See in Herodotus (1. i. c. 31) the moral anll pleasing 
tale of thc Argive J"ouths. 
42 >)(I 
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sistent, narratives,G6 the shades of popular violence are more 
darkly or faintly colored: but the licentiousness of the sedi- 
tious Rornans was inflamed by a sense of their privileges, and 
the danger of a second emigration. The conclaye ,,'as in- 
timidated. by the shouts, and encompassed ìy the arms, of 
thirty thousand rebels; the bells of the Capitol and St. Peter's 
rang an alarm: "Death, or an Italian pope!" was the UJll 
versal cry; the same threat 'was repeated by the twelve ban, 
nerets or chiefs of the quarters, in the forn1 of charitable 
advice; some preparations were made for burning the obsti- 
nate cardinals; and had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is 
probable that they would never have departed alive from th
 
Vatican. The same constraint imposed the necessity of dis- 
sembling in the eyes of Rome and of the world; the pride and 
cruelty of Urban presented a more inevitable danger; and 
they soon discovered the features of the tyrant, who could 
walk in his garden and recite his breviary, while he heard 
from an adjacent chamber six cardinals groaning on the rack. 
H is inflexible zeal, whi.ch loudly censured their luxury and 
vice, would have attached them to the stations and duties of 
their parishes at Rome; and had he not fatally delayed a new 
promotion, the French cardinals would have been reduced to 
a helpless minority in the sacred college. For these reasons, 
and the hope of repassing the Alps, they rashly violated the 
peace and unity of the church; and the merits of their double 
choice are yet agitated in the Catholic schoç>ls.67 The vanity, 
rather than tlw interest, of 
he nation determined the court 
and clergy of Francc. 68 The states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, 


66 In the first book of the IIistoire du Concile de Pise, :\1. Lenfant 
has abridged and compared the original narratives of the adherenti' of 
Urban and Clement, of the Italians and Germans, the French and 
Spaniards. The latter appear to be the most active and loquaeious. 
anfl eyery fact and word in the original liyes of Gregory XI. and 
Clement YII. are supported in the notc3 of their editor Baluze. 
67 The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to decide the question 
against Clement YII. and l
enedict XIII., who are boldly stigmatizC'(l 
as antipopes by the Italians, while the French are content with 
authorities and reasons to plead the cause of doubt and toleration, 
(13aluz. in Præfat.) It is singular, or rather it is not singular, that 
saints, visions, and miracles should be common to both parties. 
6S Ba]uze strenuously labors (Kot. p. 1271-1280) to justify the 
pure and pions motiyC's of Charles V. king of France: he refused to 
b
ar the arguments of Urban; but "Were not the Urbanists equally 
cJ.caf to the reasons of Clement, &c. ? 
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\.rragon, Castille, Navarre, ånd Scotland were inclined by 
.heir example and authority to the obedience of Clement the 
3eveoth, and after his decease, of Benedict the Thirteenth. 
Rome and the principal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
E.ngland,69 the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of the North, 
adhered to the prior election of Urban the Sixth, \",ho was 
succeeded by Bonifhce the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and 
Gregory the Twelfth. 
From the banks of the Tyber and the Rhône, the hostile 
pontiffs encountered each other with the pen and the sword: 
the civil and ecclesiastical order of society was disturbed; 
and the R0111anS had their full share of the l
ischiefs of which 
they may be arraigned as the prilllary authors. 7o They had 
vainly flattered themselves \vith the hope of restoring the scat 
of the ecclesiastical monarchy, and of relieving their poverty 
with the tributes and offerings of the nations; but the separa- 
tion of France and Spain diverted the stremll of lucrative 
devotion; nor could the loss be compensated by the two 
jubilees which were crowded into the space of ten years. By 
the avocations of the schism, by foreign anllS, and popular 
tumults, Urban the Sixth and his three successors were often 
compeJlecl to interr"l1pt their residence in the Vaticnn. . The 
Colonna and Ursini still exercised their deadly feuds: the 
banñerets of Rome asserted and abused the privileges of a 
republic: the vicars of Christ, who had levied a nlilitary force, 
chastised their rebeJIion with the gibbet, the sword, and the 
dagger; and, in a friendly conference, cleven deputies of the 
people were perfidiously murdered and cast into the street. 
Since the invasion of Robert the Norman, the Romans had 
pursued their domestic quarrels without the dangerous inter- 
position of a stranger. But in tbe disorders of the schism, an 
aspiring neighbor, Ladislaus king of Naples, alternately sup- 
ported and betrayed the pope and the people; by the former 
he was declared gonfalonieJ
, or general, of the church, while 
the latter submitted to his choice the nomination of their 


69 An epistle, or declamation, in the namo of Edward III., (nalm
. 
Vito Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 563,) displays the zeal of the Englbh 
nation against the Clementines. Nor was their zeal confined to 
,,...orùs: the bishop of Norwich led a crusade of 60,000 bigot:) beyond 
Bca, (lIume'
 History, yo1. iii. p. 67, 58.) 
7') TIcsides the general historians, the Diaries of Dclpl.inus Gentilis, 
Peter Antonius, and Stephen Infessura, in the great Collection of 

IuratoriJ reJ?resent the state and misfortunf'!; of Rome. 
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magistrates. Besieging Rome by land anù water, hú thrice 
entered the gates as a Barbarian conqueror; profaned the 
altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the merchants, performed 
his devotions at S1. Peter's, and left a garrison in the castle 
of St. Angelo. IIis arms were sometimes unfortunate, and to 
a delay of three days he was indçbted for his life and crown: 
but Ludislaus triumphed in his turn; and it was only his pre- 
111atUl'e death that could save the metropolis and the eccle- 
siastical state from the ambitious conquerol', who had assmned 
the title, or at least the powers, of king of Rome. 71 
I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history of the 
schism; but Rome, the object of these last cliapters, is deeply 
interested in the disputed succession of her sovereigns. The 
first counsels for the peace and union of ChristendÙm arose 
from the university of Paris, from the faculty of the Sm'bonne, 
whose doctors \-vere esteemed, at least in the Gallican church, 
as the most consummate 111asters of theological science.7 2 
Prudently waiving all invidious inquiry into the origin and 
merits of the dispute, they proposed, as a healing n1eaSU1'e, 
that the two pretenders of Rome and Avignon should abdicate 
at the same time, after qualifying the cardinals of the adverse 
factions to join in a legitimate el
ction; and that the nations 
",hould subtract 73 their obedience, if either of the cornpetitors 
preferred his own interest to that of the public. At each 
vacancy, these physicians of the churc
h deprecated the mis- 
chiefs of a hasty choice; but the policy of the conclave and 
{he ambition of its members were deaf to reason and entrea- 
ties; "and whatsoever promises were made, the pope could 
.never be bound by the oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen 


71 It is supposed by Giannone (tom. iii. p. 292) that he styled him: 

df Rex U-úmæ, a title unknown to the world since the expulsion of 
Tarquin. But a nearer inspection has ju::,tified the reading of Rex 
Hamæ, of Rama, an obscure kingdom annexed to the crown of IIUll- 
garr. 
72 The leading and decisive part which France assumed 
n the 
schism is stated by Petcr du Puis in a separate history, extractcd from 
lluthentic records, and iU"f'rtcd in the seventh volume of the last and 
best edition of his friend Thuanu
, (P. xi. p" 110-184.) 
7:1 Of this measure, John Gcrson, a stout doctor, was the author or 
the champion. The proceedings of the univcrsity of Paris and the 
Galliean churCl1 were oftcn prompted by his advice, and are copiously 
displayed in his theological writings, of whieh Le Clerc (13ibliotheque 
Choisie, tom. x. p. 1-78) has given a valuablc extract. John Gerson 
acted an important part in the councils of l>isa and Constance. 
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)'t,ars, the pacific designs of the university were eluded by 
tl,,
 arts of the rival pontiffs, the scruples or passions of the:,. 
a<1hcrents, and the vicissitudes of French factions, that rqle:I 
the insanity of Charles the Sixth. At length a vigorous reso- 
lution Was embraced; and a solemn embassy, of the titular 
patriarch of ..:\.lexandria, two archbishops, five bishops, five 
abbots, three knights, and twenty doctors, was sent to the 
courts of Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name of the 
church and king, the abdication of the two pretcnd
rs, of 
Peter de Luna, who styled himself Benedict. the Thirteenth, 
and of .A..ngelo Con-ario, who assllmed the name of Gregory 
the Twelfth. For the ancient honor of Rome, and the suc- 
cess of their commission, the ambassadors solicite9 a confer- 
er;ce with the magistrates of the city, whom they gratified by 
a positive deëlarlltion, that the 1110St Christian king did not 
entertain a wish of transporting the holy see frol1l the Vati- 
can, which he considered as the genuine and proper scat of 
the successor of St. Peter. In the name of the sena.te" and 
people, an eloquent Romeu1 asserted their desire to coöperate 
in the union 'of the church, deplored the temporal and spirit- 
ual calamities of the long schism, and requested the protec- 
tion of France against the arms of the king of -Naples. The 
answers of Benedict and Gí-egory were alike edi(ying and 
alike deceitful; and, in evading the demand of their abdica- 
tion, the two rivals were anin1ated by a common spirit. They 
agreed on the necessity of a previous interview; but the 
time, the place, and the manner, could never be ascertained 
by Inutual consent. ,. If the one advances," says a servant 
of Gregory, " the other retreats; the one appears an animal 
fearful of the lq.nù, the other a creature apprehensive of the 
water. And thus, fOl' a short remnant of life and power, will 

hese aged priests endanger the peace and salvation of the 
Christian world." 74 
The Christian world was at length provoked by their obsti. 
nacy and frauù: they were deserted by their cardinals, who 
embraceù each other as friend
 and colleagues; alld" their 
revolt was supported by a numerous assemLly of prelates and 
ambassadors. \Vith equal justice, the council of Pisa deposed 


,.. Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, one of the revÏ\'crs of classic learn 
ing in Italy, who, aftPl' serving mau)- years as secrctary in the Roman 
court, retired to the honorable office of chancellor of thc repuhlic oi 
Florence, (Fabric. Bihliot. ::\ledii LEvi, tom. i. p. 290.) Lellfant has 
given the version of thi3 curious epbtle, (Concile ùe Pisc, tom. i. p. 
192-195.) 
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the popes of Rome and A.Yignon; the conclave was unani. 
mous in the choice of Alexander the Fifth, and his vacant 
seat was soon filled by a similar election of John the Twenty- 
third, the most profligate of mankind. But 
nstead of extin- 
guishing the schism, the rashness of the French and Italians 
had gi\Oen a third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. Such 
new claims of the synod and conclave were disputed; three 
kings, of Germany, Hungary, and Naples, adhered to the 
calise of Gregory the T\\ elfth; and Benedict the Thirteenth, 
himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by the devotion and 
patriotism of that powerful nation. The rash proceedings. of 
Pisa ,vere corrected by the council of Constance; the en1- 
peror Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as the advocate or 
protector of the Catholic church; and the number and weight 
of civil and ecclesiastical men1bers might SeelTI to constitute 
the states-general of Europe. Of the three popes, John the 
Twenty-third was the first victim: he fled and was brought 
back. a. prisoner: the nlost scandalous charges were sup- 
pressed; the vicar of Christ was only accused of piracy, 
murder, rape, sodomy, and incest; and after subscribing his 
úwn condemnation, he expiated in prison the imprudence of 
trusting his person to a free city beyond the Alps. Gregory 
the Twelfth, whose obedience was reduced to the narrow pre- 
cincts of Rimini, descended with Inore honor from the throne; 
and his mnbassador convened the session, in which he re- 
nm,nced the title and authority of lawful pope. To vanquish 
the ubstinacy of Benedict the Thirteenth or his adherents, the 
emperor in person unde.rtook a journey from Constance to 
Perplgnan. The kings of Castille, Arragon, Navarre, and 
Scotland, obtained an equal and honorable treaty: with the 
concurrence of the Spaniards, Benedict was åeposed by the 
council; but the harmless old 111an was left in a solitary cas- 
tle to excomtTIunicate twice each day the rebel kingdoms 
which had deserted his cause. .After thus eradicating the 
remains of the schism, the synod of Constance proceeded 
with slow and cautious steps to elect the sovereign of Rome 
and the head of the church. On this momentous occDsion, 
the college of hventy
three cDrdinals \vas fortified with thirty 
deputies; six of whom we're chosC"n in each of the five great 
nations of Christendom, - tLe Italian, the German, the 
French, the Spani
h, anJ t1.e English: 75 the interference 


'15 I camLot overlook this 
rcat national cause, which was vigorouslv 
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')f strangers was 
oftened by their generous preference of an 
Italian anù a Roman; and the hereditary, as well as personal, 
merit of Otho Colonna recommended hirn to the conclave. 
Rome accepted with joy and obedience the noblest of her 
sons; the ecclesiastical state was defended by his powerful 
family; and the elevation of l\1artin the Fifth is the æra of 
the restoration and establishment of the popes in the Vat 
iean. 76 
The ròyal prerogative of coining money, which had been 
exercised near three hundred years by the senate, was first 
re;umed by l\Iartin the Fifth,77 and his image and superscrip. 


maintaincd by the English amba
sac1ors against tho.:;e of France. The 
btter contended, that Christendom was essentially distributed into the 
four great nations and votes, of Italy, GermallY,w France, and Spain; 
and that the lesser kingdoms (such as Enp)and, Denmark, Portugal, 
&c.) were comprehended under one or other of these great divi::;ions. 
The English asserted, that the British island:" of which they were the 
heaL1, should be considered as a fifth and coördinate nation, with an 
equal vote; and every argument of truth or fable wa
 introduced to 
exalt the dignity of their country. Including England; Scotland, 
\Vales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orkneys,. the British 
Islanùs arc decorated with eight royal crowns, and discriminated by 
four or five languages, English, \V el
h, Cornish, Scotch, Irish, &c. 
The greater island from north to south measures 800 miles, or 40 
lays' journey; and England alone contains 32 counties and 52,000 
parish churches, (a bold account 1) besides cathedrals, colleges, priories, 
and hospitals. They celebrate the mission of St. Joseph of A.rima- 
t.hea, the birth of Constantine, -and the legatine powers of the two 
primates, 'without for
etting the testimony of Bartholomer de Glan- 
yille, (A. D. 1;)60,) who reckons only four Christian kingdoms, 1. of 
Rome, 2. of Constantinople, 3. of Ireland, which had been transferred 
to the English monarchs, and, 4. of Spain. Our countrymen prevailed 
in the council, but the victories of Henry V. added much weight to 
their arguments. The adverse pleadings were found at Con
"tallce by 
Sir Robert \Vingfield, ambassador from Henry VIII. to the emperor 
)'laximilian I., and by him printed in 1.517 at I.ouvain. From a Lcip- 
sic 
rs. they are more correctly published in the Collection of Von 
d
r Hardt, twn. v.; but I have ouly seen Lellfant's abstract of these 
acts, (Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 4 c 17, 4,j3, &e.) . 
76 The histories of the three successive councils, Pisa, Constance, 
flul Basil, have been written with a tolerable degree of candor, indus- 
try, and elegance, by a Protestant minister, 
I. Lenfant, who retired 
from .France to TICl'lin. They form six volumes in quarto; and as 
Basil i
 the 'Yor
t, so Constance is the best, part of the Collection. 
77 See the xx.viith Dissertation of the Antiquities of :Muratori, and 
the 1st Instruction of the Science des :Medailles of the Père Joubert 
and the Baron de la Bastie. The :Metallic History of 
Iartin v. and 
his successors has beon f ! "'O.posed by two monks, :!\Ioulinct, a Fronch- 
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tion introduce the series of the papal Inedals Of his two 
immediate successors, Eugenius the Fourth was the last rope 
expelled by the tumults of the Roman peùple,78 and Nichola
 
the Fifth, the last who was importuned by the pre'-'ence of a 
Roman emperor. 79 I. The conflict of Eugeuius with the 
fathers of Basil, and the weight or apprehension of a new 
excise, emboldened and provoked the Romans to usurp the 
temporal government of the city. They rose in arms, elected 
seven governors of the repnblic, and a constable of the Capi- 
tol; imprisoned the pope's nephew; besieged his person Ïi1 
the palace; and shot volleys of arrows iuto his bark as he 
escaped down the TyLer in the habit of a monk. But he stiH 
possessed in the castle of St. A.ngelo a faithful garrison and a 
train of artillery: their batteries incessantly thundered on the 
city, and a bullet more dexterously pointed broke down the 
barricade of the bridge, and scattered with a single shot the 
heroes of the republic: Their constancy was exhausted by a 
rebellion of fiyc months. Under the tyranny of the GhiLcline 
noblest the wisest patriots regretted the dominion of the 
church; and their repentance was unanimous and ('flcctual. 
The troops of St. Peter again occupied tl
 Capitol; the magis- 
trates departed to their homes; the 11lOst guilty '....ere executed 
01' exiled; and the legate, at the head of two thousand foot 
and four thousand horse, was saluted as the father of the city. 
The synods of Ferrill"a and Florence, the fear or resentment 
of Eugenius, prolonged his absence: he was received by a 
submissive people; but the pontiff understood from the ace la- 
llmtions of his triumphal entry, that to secure their loyalty 
and his own repose, he must grant without delay the abolition 
of the odious excise. II. Rome was restored, adorned, and 
enlighteQcd, by the pcaceful reign of Nicholas the Fifth. In 
the midst of these laudable occupations, the pope was alarmed 
by the approach of Frederic the 'J'hird of Austria; though his 


man, and Bonanni. an Italian: but I understand, that the fir
t part of 
the spric
 is restored from more recent coins. 
75 l3csides the Lives of Eugenius IY. t (Rerum Italic. tom. iii. P. i. p. 
86
\ and tom. xxv. p. 25b t ) the Diaries of Paul Petroni amI Stephcn 
Infts:3ura are the best original c\ idence for the revolt of the Romans 
against Eugenius IV. The íormer t who lived at the time and on the 
spot, speaks the language of a citizen, equally afi'aid of priestly and 
popular tyranny. 
79 The coronation of Frederic III. is described by Lenfant, (Condle 
de BasIc, tom. ii. p. 2ï6-288,) from Æneas Sylvius. a spectator and 
actor in that splendid scone. 
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rears could not be justified by the character or the power of 
the Imperial candidate. After drawing his military force to 
the metropolis, and imposing the best security of oaths 80 and 
treaties, Nicholas rcceived with a smiling countenance the 
àithful aèvocate and vassal of the church. So tame were 
the times, s<:: feeble was the Austrian, that the pomp of his 
coronation was accomplished with order and harmony: but 
the superfluous honor was so disgraceful to an independent 
nation, that his successors have excused themselves fro111 the 
toil<;on1e pilgrimage to the Vatican; and rest their Irnperial 
title on the choice of the electors of Germany. 
A citizen has remarked, with pride and pleasure, that the 
king of the Romans, after passing with a slight salute the 
cardinals and prelates who met him at the gate, distinguished 
the dress and person of the senator of Rome; and in this last 
î.1rewe11, the pageants of the empire and the republic were 
clasped in a friendly embrace. 81 According to the laws of 
Rome,82 her first magistrate was required to be a doctor of 

aws, an alien, of a place at least forty miles from the city; 
with whose inhabitants he must not be connected in the third 
canonical degree of J?lood or alliance. The election was 
annual: a severe scrutIny was irtstitutecl into the conduct of 
the departing senator; nor could he be recalled to the S1.111C 
office till after the expiration of two years. A liberal K
lary 
of three thousand florins was assignet1 for his expense f! nd 
reward; and his TJublic appearance represented I:he majesty 
of the republic. His robes were of gold brocade or crimson 
velvet, or in the summer season of a lightf'r silk: he bore in 


8U The oath of fUelity imposed on the eml ej 0. bv the pope is re- 
cordcd and sanctified in the Clemcntine::;, (1. ii. tit. ix:.;) and 
iEaeas 
Sylvius, who objects to this new demand, could not fore
ce, that in a 
few years he should asccnd the thronc, and imbibe the maxims, of 
Boniface VIII. 
tH Lo senatore di Roma, vestito di brocarto con qudla beretta, e con 
queUe maniche, et ornamenti di pelle, co' quali va aIle feste di 1'e8- 
taccio e N agone, might escape the eye of Æneas Sylvius, but he is 
viewed with admiration and complacency by the H.oman citizen, 
(Diario di Stephano Infessura, p. 1133.) 
82 See, in the statutes of Home, the senator and tllree judqe,r;. (1. i. e. 3 
-14,) the COI/S( rC(ttúrs, (1. i. c. 1.5, !,{, 17,1. iii. . 4,) ,.
c " (I i. 
c. 1:-;, 1. iii. ,'. 8,) the s, C:,i' lcit, (1. iii. c. 
.) - l (,. iii. 
l:. 3.) The title 01 J
 , (, jÌlt/.j ", rU; -
, ......,.. _ J. "L;i.1.
 t..J.l'out:;h 
l1lauy a cha1Jter (c. 1-1--1:U) of tne secùud book. 
VOL. VI. 43 
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his hand an ivo:ry sceptre; the sound of trumpets announceð 
his approach; and his solemn steps were preceded at least by 
four lictors or attendants, whose red wands were enveloped 
with bands 01" streamers of the golden color or livery of tite 
city. His oath in the Capitol proclaims his right and duty to 
observe and assert the laws, to control the proud, to protect 
the poor, and to exercise justice and mercy within the extEnt 
of his jurisdiction. In these useful functions he was assisted 
by three learned strangers; the two collaterais, and the judge 
of crin1inal appeals: their frequent trials of robbe
ics, rapes t 
and murders, are attested by the laws; and the weakness of 
these laws connives at the li
cntiousness of private feuds and 
armed associations for 111utual defence. But the senator was 
confined to the administration of justice: the. Capitol, the 
treasury, and the government of the city and its territory, 
were intrusted to the three conservators, who were changed 
four times in each year: the militia of the thirteen regions 
asselllbled under the banners of their respective chiefs, or 

aporioni; and the first of these was distinguished by the 
name and dignity of the prior. The popular legislature con- 
sisted of t.he secret and thp common councils of the Romans. 
The former was composed of the 111agistrates and thcir in1mc- 
diate predecessors, with some fiscal and legal officers, and 
three classes of thirteen, twenty-six, and forty, counsellors; 
amounting in the whole to about one hundred and twenty 
persons. In the COlnmon council an male citizens had a 
right to vote; and the value of their privilege was enhanced 
by the care with which any foreigners were prevented fro 111 
usurping the title and character of Romans. The tumult of 
a democracy was checked by wise and jealous precautions: 
except the magistrates, none could propose a question; none 
were permitted to speak, except from an open pulpit or tribu- 
nal; all disorderly acclamations \vcre suppressed; the sense 
of the majority was decided by a secr
t ballot; and their 
decrees were promulgated in the venerable name of the Ro- 
Jnan senate and peoplc. It WOLI td nut be easy to assign a 
period in which t.his theory of government has been reduced 
to accurate and constant practicc, since the establishment of 
order has been gradually connected with the decay of libel'ty. 
But in the year one thousand five hundred and eighty, the 
ancient statutes were collected, methodized in three books, 
and adapted to prescnt use, under the pontificate, nnd witl 
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the approbation, of Gregory the Thirteenth: 83 this civil and 
criminal code is the modern law of the city; and, if the popu- 
lar assemblies have been abolished, a foreign senator, with 
the three conservators, still resides in the palace of the Capi- 
tol.8 4 The po\ icy of the Cæsars has been repeated by the 
popes; and the bishop of Rome affected to maintain the form 
of a republic, while he reigned with the absolute po\vers of a 
temporal, as well as a spiritual, monarch. 
It is an obvious truth, that the times must be suited to extra- 
ordinary characters, and that the genius of Cromwell or Retz 
might now expire in obscurity. The political enthusiasm of 
Rienzi had exalted hi:n to a throne; the same enthusiasm, in 
the next century, conducted his imitator to the gallows. The 
birth of Stephen Porcaro was noble, his repÙtation spotless: 
his tongue was armeù with eloquence, his mind w'as enlight- 
ened with learning; and he aspired, beyond the ain1 of vul- 
gar ambition, to free his com1try and immortalize his name. 
The dominion of priests is 1110st odious to a liberal spirit: 
every scruple was removed by the recent knowledge of the 
fable and .for
ery of Constantine's donation; Petrarch was 
now the oracle of the Italians; and as often as Porcaro 
Jevolved the ode which describes the patriot and hero of 
Rome, he applieù to him
elf the \"isions of the prophetic bard. 
lIis first triàl of the popular feelings was at the funeral of 
Eugenius the Fourth: in an f'laborate speech he called the 
llomans to liberty and arms; and they listened with apparent 
yleasure, till Porcaro was interrupted aBd answered by a 
grave advocate, who pleaded for the church and state. By 
every law the seditious orator ,vas guilty of treason; but the 
benevolence of the new ponti!r, who viewed his character with 
pity and esteem, attempted by an honorable office to convert 
the patriot into a friend. The inflexible Roman retnrned 
from Anagni with all increase of rcputati
n and zeal; and, on 


53 Statuta almæ Frbis Roinæ ..tudor,tate S. D. lY. Grcgorii XIII. Pont. 
Jlax. a Senatll Popa/oqua Rom. 'J'lfo1'tnata at edita. Romæ, IJ
O, infolio. 
The obsoletc, repugnant statutes of antiquity wcre confounded in five 
books, and Lucas Pætus, a lawycr and antiquarian, was appointed to 
act aR the modcrn Tribonian. Yet I regret the old codc, with the 
rugf;ecl crust of frecdom aIlel barbarism. 
ö.J. In my time (1.76.5) and in 
I. Urosley's, (Obscrvations sur l'Italie, 
tom. ii. p. 361,) the ::;cnator of Romc was .1\1. Bielke, a noblo Swede, 
and a proselyte to 4.he Catholic faith. The pope's right to appoin fo 
the senator and the .on:
('rYator is implicrl, rathel. than n1Jlrm('(\, ill the 
tltatute
. 
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the first opportunity, the games of the place Navona, he tried 
to inHame the casual dispute of some boys and mechanics into 
a general rising of the people. Yet the humane Nicholas was 
still averse to accept the forfeit of his life; and the traitol' 
was removed frOlTI the scene of temptation to Bologna, with 
a liberal allowance for his support, and the easy obligation of 
presenting himself each day before the gover
or of the city. 
But Porcaro had learned from the younger Brutus, that with 
tyrants no faith or gratitude should þe observed: the exile 
declaimed against the arbitrary sentcÐce; a pal'ty and a con- 
spiracy were gradually formed: his nephew, a daring youth, 
assembled a band of voluntee1's; and un the appointed even- 
ing a feast was prepared at his house for the friends of the 
republic. Their leader, who had escaped from Bologna, ap- 
peared an10ng them in a robe of pluple and gold: his voice, 
his countenance, his gestures, bespoke the man who had de- 
voted his life or death to the glorious cause. In a studied 
oration, he expatiated on the motives and the means of their 
enterprise; the name and. liberties of Rome; the sloth and 
pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants; the active or passive 
consent of their fellow-citizens; three hundred soldiers, anù 
four hundred exiles, long exercised in arms or in wrongs; 
the license of revenge to edge thei}' swords, and a 
nillion of 
ducats to reward their victory. It would be easy, (he said,) 
on the next òay, the festival of the Epiphany, to seize the 
pope and his cardinals, before the doors, or at the altar, of 
St. Peter's; to lead them in chains under the walls of St. 
Angelo; to extort by the threat of their instant death a sur- 
render of the castle; to ascend the vacant Capitol; to ring 
the alarm-ben; and to restore in a popular assembly the an- 
cient republic of Home. \Yhile he triumphed, he was already 
betrayed. The senator, ''lith a strong guard, Ï11ycsted the 
house: the nephew of Porcaro cut his way through the crowd; 
but the unfortunate Stephen was drawn fron1 a chest, lament- 
ing that his enemies had anticipated 'by three hours the exe- 
cution of his design. After such Inanifest and repeated guilt? 
even the mercy of Nicholas was silent. Porcaro, and nine 
of his accomplices, were hanged without the benefit of the 
sacraments; and, amidst the fears and inyectives of the papal 
court, the Romans pitied, and almost applauded, these Inar- 
tyrs of their country.8 5 But their applause was m
te, their 


Besides the curious, though concise, narratiye of !\Iarhiavpl, (Is to.. 
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pity ineffectual, their liberty forever extinct; and, if they have 
since riscn in a vacancy of the throne or a scarcity of bread, 
such accidcntal tmTIults may be found in the bosom of the 
n10st abject servitude. 
But the independence of the nobles, wJ}ich was fomented 
by discord, survived the freedom of the commons, which 
must be founded in union. A privilege of rapine and op- 
pression was long maintained by the barons of Rome; their 
houses were a fortress and a sanctum'v: and the ferocious 
train of banditti anù criminals \vhom th
y protected frorn the 
law, rcpaid the hospitality with the service of their swords 
and daggers. The private interest of the pontiffs, or their 
nephews, sometilTIeS involved them in these dOlTIestic feuds. 
Under the reign of Sixtus the Fourth, Rome was distracted 
by the battles and sieges of the rival houses: after the con- 
flagration of his palace, the prothonotary Colonna was tor- 
tured and beheaded; and Savelli, his captive friend, was 
murdered on the spot, for refusing to join in the acclamations 
of the victorious U rsini.8 6 But the popes no longer trem- 
bled in the Vatican: they had strength to command, if they 
had resolution to claim, the obedience of their subjects; and 
the strangers, who observed these partial disorders, adlTIired 
the easy taxes and wise administration of the ecclesiastical 
state.8 7 


ria Florentina, 1. vi. Opere, tom. i. p. 210,211, ('c1it. IJondra, 1747, in 
4to.) the Porcarian conspiracy is related in the Diary of Stephen Infes- 
sura, (Rcr. Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. U:3-1, 1133,) and in a separate tract 
by Leo Baptista Alberti, (ReI'. ItaL tom. xxv. p. G09-ö 14.) It is 
amusing to compare the style and sentimcnts of thc courtier and citi- 
zen. Facinus prof('cto quo . . . . Heque periculo horrihilius, neque 
audaci.ì. detestabilius, neque cruùelitate tetrius, a quoquam lwrditis- 
simo uspiam excogitatmll sit. . . . l'erdette la yita quell' huomo da. 
Lene, c amatore dello b('Jle e libortà di Roma. 
86 The disorders of Rome, which were much inflamed by the par- 
t.ialityof Six.tus IV. and exposed in the Diaries of two spcctators, 
Stephen Infcssura, and an anonymou
 citizen. 
('e thE' troubles of the 
year H:84, and the death of the prothonotary Colol1Ba, in tom. iii. .P. ii. 
p. 1083, 1158. 
H7 E::.t toute la terre de l'É'gli:,:e troublt'.'c pour cetto partialité (dcs 
Colonnes et des Ursins) come no us dirions Luce ct Urammont, ou en 
IIollande llouc et 
ab311al1; ct q uand ('e 11e cicroit ce cliffl'rentl la. 
terre de l'église scroit 
 plus hcur('u
c habitation pour les bujets 
qui soit dans tout.e Ie monde, (car ils ne pay('nt ni tailles ni gUl'res 
autres cho?es,) et r:,eroicnt tuujours bien conduits, (car toujours lee 
papes sont sages et bien conscllies;) mais t&s SOUYCllt en adÜcnt de 
grands 
t cruels mcurtres et pilleries. 
4::J* 
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The spiritual thunders of the Vatican depend on the force 
of opinion; and if that opinion be supplanted by reason or 
passion, the sound Inay idly waste itsp-If in the air; and the 
helpless priest is exposed to the brutal violence of a noble or 
a plebeian adversary. But after their return f1"01n Avignon, 
the keys of S1. Peter were guarded by the sword of S1. Paul. 
R0111e was commanded by an impregnable citaLlel: the use 
of cannon is a powerful engine against popular seditions: a 
regular force of cavalry and infantry was en1isted under the 
banners of the pope: his ample revenues supplied the re- 
sources of war: and, from the extent of his domain, he 
c
:>uld bring down on a rebellious city an army of hostile 
neighbors and loyal subjects.8 8 Since the union of the duchies 
of Ferrara and U rbino, the ecc1esiastical state extends from 
the l\lediterranean to the Adriatic, and from the confines of 
Naples to the banks of the Po; and as early as the sixteenth 
century, the greater part of that spacious and fruitful country 
acknowledged the lawful c1aims and temporal sovereignty of 
the Roman pontiffs. Their claims were readily deduced from 
the genuine, or fabulous, donations of the darker ages: the 
successive steps of their final settlement would engage us 
too far in the transactions of Italy, and even of Europe; the 
crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the Inartial operations of 
Julius the Second, and the liberal policy of Leo the Tenth, 
a theIne which has been adorned by the pens of the noblest 
historians of the times.8 9 In the first period of their con- 
quests, till the expedition of Charles the Eighth, the popes 
might successfully wrestle with the adjacent princes and 


88 By the æconomy of Sixtus V. the revenue of the ecclesiastical 
state was Taised to two millions and a half of Roman crowns, (Yita, 
tom. ii. p. 291-296;) and so regular was the military establ.ishment, 
that in one month Clement VIII. could invade the duchy of Ferrara 
with three thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, (tom. iii. p. ß4.) 
Since that time (A. D. 1597) the papal arms are haprily rustcd: but 
the revenue must have gained some nominal increase. * 
89 )Iore esp('('ially by Guicciul'dini and )Iachiavel; in the general 
history of the former, in the :Florentine history, the Prince, and the 
politi
al discour:,es of the latter. These, with their worthy: suc?essors, 
Fra Paolo and Davila, were justly esteemed the first lllston::ns of 
modern lan
uagcs, till, in the present age, Scotland arose, to dispute 
the prize with Italy herself. 


. On the financial measurcs of Sextu8 V. see Ranke, Die Rl\mischen 
Päpste, i. p. 459. -M. 
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states, whose Inilitary force was equal, or inferim', to their 
own. But as soon as the monarchs of France, Germany, 
and Spain, contended with gigantic arrns for the dominion of 
Italy, they supplied with art the deficiency of strength; and 
concealed, in a labyrinth of wars and trep.ties., their aspiring 
views, and the immortal hope of chasing the Barbarians be- 
yond the Alps. The nice balance of the Vatican was often 
subverted by the soldiers of the North and 'Vest, who were 
united under the standard of Charles the Fifth: the feeble 
and fluctuating policy of Cle.ment the Seventh exposed his 
person and dominions to the conqueror; and Rome was 
abandoned seven months to a lawless army, more cruel and 
-apacious than the Goths and Vandals. gO After 'this severe 
lesson, the popes contracted their ambition, which was almost 
satisfied, resumed the charactcr of a common parent, and 
abstained from all offensive hostilities, except in a hasty quar- 
rel, when the vicar of Christ and the 'rurkish sultan were 
t"lrmed at the same time against the kingdom of Naples. 91 
The French and Germans at length withdrew from the field 
of battle: l\Iilan., Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the sea-coast 
of Tuscany, were firmly possessed by the Spaniards; and it 
became their interest to maintain the peace and dependence 
of Italy, which continucd almost without disturbance from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the opening of the eight
enth 
century. The Vatican was swayed and protected b.y the re- 
ligious policy of the Catholic king: his prcjudice and interest 
disposed him in every dispute to support the prince against 
the people; and instcad of the eilcouragetllent, the aid, and 
the asylmn, which they obtained from the adjacent states, the 
friends of liberty, or the enemies of law, were enclosed on 


90 In the history of the Gothic siege, I have compared the Barba- 
rians with the subjects of Charles V., (vol. iii. p. 289, 290;) an anti- 
cipation, which, like that of the Tartar conquests, I indulged ,,,ith 
the less scruple, as I could scarcely hope to reach tlz.c conclusion of 
mv work. 
in The ambltiouc;; and feeble hostilities of the Caraffa pope, Paul IV., 
may be seen in '1'huanus (1. xvi.-xviiL) and Giannone, (tom. iv. 
p. 14D-163.) Those Catholic bigots, Philip II. and the duke of 
Alva, prpsumed to separate the Roman prince from the vicar of 
Christ; yet t.he holy character, which would have sanctified his 
trictory, was decently applied to protect his defeat." 


· But compare Ranke, Die Römischen Päpste, i. p. 2
9. '- M 
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all sides within the iron cÍrde of despotism. The long ñabits 
of obedience and education subdued the turbulent 8pirit of 
the nobles and common
 of Hoole. '"The barons for
ot the 
arms and factions of their ancestors, and insensibly became 
the servants of luxury and government. Instead of umin- 
taining a crowd of tenants and fùl!owers, toe produce of their 

states was consumed in the private expenses which multiply 
the pleasures, and diminish the pO\,
Ter, of tbe lord. 92 The 
Colonna and Ursini vied with each other in the decoration of 
their palaces and chapels; and their antique splendor was 
:rivalled or surpassed by the sudden opulence of the papal 
fan}iIies. In Rome the voice of freedom and discord i
 no 
Jonger beard; and, instead of the foaming torrent, a smooth 
and stagnant lake :reflects the image of idlenes::; and servi- 
tude. 
A Christian, a pnilosopher,93 and a patriot, win be equally 
scandalized by the temporal kingdom of the clergy; and 
the local majesty of Rome, the remembrance of her consuls 
and triumphs, may seem to Ïlnbitter the sense, and aggravate 
the shame, of her slavery. If \'re caln11y weigh the merits 
and defects of the ecclesia
tical government, it nJaY be 
praised in its present state, as a mild, decent, and tranqui] 
system, exempt frOlD tbe.dangers of a Hlinority, the sallies of 
youth, the expenses of ]uxury, and the calamities of war. 
But these advantages arc overbalanced by a frequent, per- 
haps a septennial, election of a sovereign, who is seldom a 
nati ve of the country; .the reign of a young statesman of 
threescore, in the decline of his life and abilities, 'without 
nope to accomplish, and without children to inherit, tbe la- 
bors of his transitory :reign. The successful candidate is 
dmwn from the cnurch, and even tbe convent; from the 
mode of education and life the most adv(':rse to reason, hu- 
manity, and freedom. In the trammels of servile faith, he 
bas learned to belicve because it is absurd, to revere all that 
is contemptibJe, nnd to despise whatever might deserve the 


M This gmdual change of manners and expense is admirably ex- 
plained by Dr. Ad
m :::;mith, <'Yealth of :Nations, vol. i. p. 4Ð,j-õ04,) 
who proves, perhaps too severely, that the most salutary effects have 
Bowed from the meanest and most selfish causes. 
. 93 .Mr. JIurne (lEst. of England, vol. i. p. 389) too hastily concludes 
that if the civil 3nd ecclesiastical powers be united in the same per- 
son, it is of li
tJe moment whether he be styled prince or l)rclatc, since 
the temporal character will always predominate. 
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esteem of a rational being; to punish error as a crime, to 
reward mortification and celibacy as the first of virtues; to 
place the saints of the calendar 94 ahove the heroes of ROlne 
and the sages of Athens; and to consider the missal, or the 
cruci5x, as more useful instruments than the plough or the 
loom. In the office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he may 
acquire S0111e knowledge of the world, but the primitive stain 
\vill adhere to his mind and manners: fron1 study and expe- 
rience he may suspect the mystery of his profession; but the 
çacerdotal artist will imbibe some portion of the bigotry which 
i'le if 
ulcates. The genius of Sixtus the Fifth g,'j burst fronl 

he gloom of a Franciscan cloister. In a reign of five years, 
i'le exterminated the outlaws and banditti, abolished the pro- 
fane S3.nctuaries of- Rome,96 formed a naval and 1nilitary 
force, restored and emulated the monuments of antiquity, and 
after a liberal use and large iocl.ease of the revenue, left five 
millions of crowns in the castle of S1. Angelo. But his jus- 
tice was sullied wtth cruelty, his. activity was prompted by 
the ambition of conquest: after his decease the abuses re- 
"ived; the treasure \Vas dissipated; he entailed on posterity 


94 A Protestant may disdain the unworthy preference of St. Francis 

r St. Dominic, but he will not l'ashly condemn the 7.eal or judgment 
.,f Sixtus V., who placed the statues of the' apostles St, Peter and St. 

aul on the vacant c(llumns of Trajan and Antonine. 
9ã A wandering Italian, Gregorio Lcti, has given the Vita di Sisto- 
Quinto, (Amste1. 1721, 3 vols. in 12mo.,) a copious and amusing 
Nork, but which does not command our ab;-;olute confidence. Yet the 

haracter of the man, and the principal fact,,;, arc supported by the 
JJmab of Spondanus and )ll1ratori, (
\. D. HjS.j-15VO,) and the C011- 
emporary history of the great Thuanus, (1. lxxxii. c. 1, 2, 1. lxxxiv. 
'. 10, 1. ('. C. 8.)* 
96 The:-ie privilcged places, the fjl'artier{ or þ"auc1âses. WE're adopted 
'mm the Roman nobles by the foreign mini
ters. Julius II. had once 
tboli::.hed the ahominandum et dctestanclum franchitiarum hujusmocli 
.\Omen: and after Sixtus V. they again reviveù. I cannot discern 

ither the justice or magnanimity of Louis XIV., who, in IG87, sent 
"'lis ambassador, the marqui.
 de Lm-ardin, to Rome, ,,-ith an anllecl 
torce of a thousand officers, 
uards, and domestics, to maintain this 
iniquitous claim, and insult Pope Innocent XI. in the heart of hi:i 
calJital, (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 2GO-2ïS. 
Iuratori, Allnali 
,1' Italia, tom. xv. 'p. 494-496, and Voltaire, Siede de Louis XIV. tom. 
ii. c. 14, p. v8, 50.) 


. The indu!';try of M. TIanke has di.,;coverc(l the ùocument, a kind of 
6canclalous chronicle of the time, from wlnc11 Lcli wrought up his amusing 
romances. See also M. Ranke's ousrrYllÜou;:, 011 the Life of Sixtus, by 
1'empesti, h. iii. p. 317, 3:!1.-
1. 
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thirty-five new taxes ani the venality of offices; and, after 
his death, his statue was dernolished by an ungrateful, or an 
injured, people. 97 The wild and original character of Sixtus 
the Fifth stands alone in the series of the pontiffs; the max- 
ims and effects of thcir temporal government may be col- 
lected from the positive and comparative view of the arts and 
philosophy, the agriculture and trade, the wealth and popula- 
tion, of the ecclesiastical state. For 111yself, it is my wish to 
depart in charity with all mankind, nor am I willing, in these 
Last H}Oments, to offend even the pope an [1 clergy of Rome. 98 


97 This outrage produccd a dccree, which was inscribed on Inaròle, 
and placed in the Capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly 
;..I:n- 
plicity and freedom: 
i quis, shoe privatus, sive magistratum g
rens 
de collocandà vivo pontifici statuâ mentionem íàcere ausit, legi
imo 
S. P. Q. n. decreto in perpetuum infamis et publicorum muncrum 
expel's esto. 1\IDXC. mense Augustò, (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. 
p. 46D.) I believe that this decree is still obscrved, and I know that 
every monarch who deserves a statue should himself impose the pro- 
hibition. 
98 The histories of the church, Italy, and Christendom, have con- 
tributed to the chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives 
of the Popes, we often discover the city and republic of Rome: and 
the events of the xivth and xyth centuries are preserved in the rude 
and domestic chronicles which I have carefully inspected, and shall 
recapitulate in the order of time: 
1. 
Ionaldeschi (Ludovici Boncomitis) Fragmenta Annalium Roman. 
.A. D. 1328, in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of l\luratori, tom. 
xii. p. 525. K. B. The credit of this fragment is somewhat hurt 
by a singular interpolation, in ,yhich the author relates his O'lV/1 
death at the age of 11J :rears. 
2. Fragmenta Historiæ Uomanæ (vulgo Thomas Fortifioccæ) in Ro- 
mana Dialecto vulgari, (A. D. 1327--1351, in 1\Iuratori, Antiquitat. 
:Medii Ævi Italiæ, tom. iii. p. 247-548 ;) the authcntic groundwork 
of the history of Rienzi. 
3. Delphilli (Gentilis) Diarium Romanum, (A. D. 1370-1410,) in the 
Iterum Italicarnm, tom. iii. r. ii. p. 846. 
4. Al;tonii (Petri) Dial'iwn Horn., (A. D. 1404-1417,) tom. xxiv 
p. 699. 
D. l)etroni (Pauli) 1\Iiscellanea IIi:5torica Romana, (A. D. 1433- 
1446,) tom. xxiv. p. 1101. 
6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom., (A. D. 1472-1484,) tom. 
xXlii. p. 81. ' 
7. Anonvrni Diarium "Grbis Romæ, (.\... D. 148],-1492,) tom. iü. 
P. ii. p."1069. . 
8. Infessuræ (Stephani) Diarium Romanum, (...\.. D. 1291, or 1378--, 
I.HJ4,) tom. üi. }). ii. p. 1l0D. 
9. JIistoria Arcana Alexandri VI. sive Exccrpta ex Diario Joh. Bur- 
cnrdi, (A. D. 1492-1503, edita a Godefr. Gulielm. I.Jeibllizio, Hano- 
ver, 697, in 14to. The large and valuable Journal of Burcard might 
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be completed from the 1vISS. in different libraries of Italy and France, 
(M. de Foncemagne, in the !\lémoires de l' Acad. des Inscrip. tom. 
xvii. p. 697-606.) 
Except the last, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in the Col- 
lections of ßluratori, my guide and master in the history of Italy. 
Ilis country, and the public, are indebted to him for the following 
works on that subject: 1. Rerum ltalicarwn Scriptores, (A. D. 600- 
1600,) qtf,Orl(,m potissima pat's nUrtc primum in lucem prodit, &c., xxviü. 
vols. in folio, Milan, 1723-1738, 1751. A volume of chronological 
amI alphabetical tables is still wanting as a key to this great work, 
which is yet in a disorderly and defective state. 2. Antiquitates 
ltaliæ },[edii Ævi, vi. vols. in folio, :Uilan, 1738-1743, in lxxv. curious 
dissertations, on the manners, government, religion, &c., of the Italians 
of the darker ages, with a large supplement of charters, chrOIúcles, &c. 
3. Dissertazioni sopra le Antiquita ltaliane, iii. vols. in 4to., Milano, 
1751, a free version by the author, which may be quoted with the 
Bame confidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. Annali d' ltalia, 
xvüi. vols. in octavo, 
lilan, 17-53-17ã6, a dry, though accurate and 
useful, abridgment of the history of Ibùy, from the birth of Christ 
to the middle of the xviiith century. 6. Dell' Antichita Estense eel 
ltaliane, ii. vols. in folio, 
I:odena, 17 i 7, 1740. In the history of this 
illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick kings, the critic is not 
seduced by the loyalty or gratitude of the subject. In all his works, 

Iuratori approves himself a diligent and laborious writer, who aspires 
above the prejudices of a Catholic priest. He was born in the year 
1672, and died in the year 1750, after passing near 60 years in the 
libraries of Milan anù l\Iodena, (Vita del Proposto Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori, by his nephew and successor Gian. Francesco Soli Muraton. 
Venezia, 17ã6, in 4to.) 
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CH1
PTER 1 XXI. 


PROSPECT OF: THE RUJNS OF ROl\IE IN 'IRE FIF TEENTH CEN- 
TURY. - FOUR CAUSES OF DECA Y AND DESTRUCTION.- 
:EXA1\IPLE OF THE COLISEUl\1. - RENOVATI:>N OF THE CITY. 
- CO::'iCI
USIOl'\ OF THE WHOLE 'YORK. 


. 
IN the last days of Pope Eugcnius tl1e Fourth,* two of 
his servants, the learned Poggius 1 and a friend, ascended the 
Capitoline hill; reposed themselves alTIong the. ruins of col 
umns and temples; and viewed from that. commanding spot 
the wide and various prospect of desolation. 2 The place 
and the object gave ample scope for moralizing on the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, which spares neither man nor the pro!1dest 
of his works, which buries empires and cities in a common 
grave; and it was agreed, that in prop0l1ion to her forlner 
greatness, the faU of Rome was the Illore awful and deplora- 
ble. " tIer primeval state, such as she nlight appear in a 
remote age, when Evander ent
rtained the stranger of Troy,3 
has been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This Tarpeian 
rock was then a savage and solitary thicket: in the time of 
the poet, it was crowned with the golden roofs of a temple; 
the temple is overthro.wn, the gold has been pillaged, the 
wheel of fortune has accomplished her revolution, and the 
sacred ground is again disfigured with thorns and brambles. 
The hill of the Capitol, on which we sit, was formerly the 
heåd of the Roman elnpire, the citadel of the earth, the ter- 


1 I have nlreac1y (noh's 50, 51, on chap. Ix,".) mentioned the nge, 
character, and writings of Pogg-ius; and particularly noticed the date 
of this elegant morallectnre on the varieties of fortune. 
2 Consedimus in ipsis Tarpeiæ arcis ruinis, pone ing(ms portæ cujus- 
dam, ut puto, temp Ii, marmoreum limen, plurimasque passim confrne- 
tas columnas, unde magnå ex parte prospectus urbis patet, (p. 5.) 
3 )'Eneid viii. !)7-369. This ancient picture, so artfully introduced, 
and so exquisitely finished, must have been highly interesting to an 
inhabitant of Rome; and our early stuùies allow us to sympathize i
 
the feelings of a Roman. 


.. It ::;hould bE' Pope Martin the Fifth. Sc{> Giùùon's own note, ch. IXT. 
Dote 61; and HoÞhouse, Illustt"ations of ChiMe Harold, p.155. - 1\1. 
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..-or of kings; illustrated by the footsteps of so toany triumphs, 
enriched with the spoils and tributes of so many nations. 
This spectacle of the world, how is it fallen! how changed! 
how defaced! The path of victory is obliterated by vines, and 
the benches of the senators are concealed by a dunghill. 
Cast your eyes on the Palatine hill, ang seek among the 
shapeless and enormous fragments the marble theatre, the 
obelisks, the colossal statues, the porticos of Nero's palace: 
survey the other hills of the city, the vacant space is inter- 
rupted only by ruins and gardens. The forum of the Ro- 
man people, where they assembled to enact their laws and 
elect their magistrates, is now enclosed for the cultivation of 
pot-herbs, or thrown open for the reception of swine and 
Luffaloes. The public and private edifices, that were found- 
ed for eternity, lie pl'ostrate, naked, and broken, like the 
]imbs of a l11ighty giant; and the ruin is the more visibJe, 
from the stupenuous relics that have survived the iujuries of 
time and fortune." 4 
These relics are minutely describeù by Poggius, one of 
the first who raised his eyes from the monuments of legend- 
ary, to thosrt of classic, .superstition.5 1. Besides a bl
dge, 
an arch, a sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could 
discern, of the age of the republic, a double row of vaults, 
in the. salt-office of the Capitol, which were inscribed with 
the name and l11lmificence of Catulus. 2. Eleven t
mples 
were visible in some degree, from the perfect fonn of the 
Pantheon, to the three arches and a marble column of the 
temple of Peace, which Vespasian erected after the civil ,val'S 
and the Jewish triumph. 3. Of the number, which he rashly 
defines, of seven tlwrma', or public baths, none were sufficient- 
ly entire to represent the llse and distribution of the sevcral 
parts: but those of DiocleLian and Antoninus CaracaJIa still 
retained the titles of the founders, and astonished the curi- 
ous spectator, ,,-ho, in observing their solidity and extent, the 
variety of marbles, the size and multituùe of the columns, 
compared the labor and expense with the use and impor- 
tance. Of the baths of Constantine, of Alexander, of Domi. 


4 Capitolium adeo . . . . immutatum ut yineæ in senatorum sub. 
sollia succe5serint, stercorum ac purgamcntorum receptaculum factum. 
Itcspicc ad Palatinum l1lontcm . . . . yasta rudera . . . . cætcros 
colles pcrlustra omnia vaeua æclificii
, ruinis Yineisquc opplcta con- 
epicies, (Poggius, de Varietat. }"ortunæ, p. 21.) 
[) Sec Poggius, p. 8-2:!. 
VOL. VI. 4.1 
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tian, or rather of Titus, some vestige might yet be found. 
4. The triu111phal arches of Titus, Sc,.erus, and Constantine, 
were entire, both the structure and the inscriptions; a falling 
fragment was honored with the name of Trajan; and two 
arches, then extant, in the Flanlinian way, have been ascribed 
to the baser memory of Faustina and Gallienus.:I: 5. Aftel' 
the wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked 
a small amphitheatre of brick, most probably for the use of 
the prætorian canlp: the theatres of Marcellus and Pompey 
were occupied in a great measure by public and private build- 
ings; and in the Circus, Agonalis and lVIaximus, little more 
than the situation and the forn1 could be investigated. 6. The 
columns of Trajan and .Antonine were still erect; but the 
Egyptian oh21isks. were broken or buried. A peåple of gods 
and heroes, the workmanship of art, was reduced to one 
equestrian figure of gilt brass, and to five marble statues, of 
which the most conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleums or sepulchres of 
Augustus and Hadrian could not totally be lost: but the for- 
mer was only visible as a nlound of earth; and the latter, the 
castle of St. Angelo, had acquired the name and appearanc n 
of a modern fortress. \Vith the addition of some separate 
and nmneless colmnns, such were the remains of the ancient 
city; for the marks of a 1110re recent structure might be 
detected in the walls, which formed a circu111ference of ten 
miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, and 
opened into the country by thirteen gates. 
This melanchply picture was drawn above nine hundred 
years after the fall of the 'Vestern empire, and even of the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy. ,A. long period of distress and an- 
archy, in which empire, and arts, and ri<?hes had migrated 
frOln the banks of the Tyber, was incapable of restoring or 
adorning the city; and, as all that is human must retrograde 
if it do not advance, every successive age Inust have hastened 
the ruin of the works of antiquity. To measure the progress 
of decay, and to ascertain, at each æra, the state of each edi- 
fice, w
uld be an endless and a useless labor; and I shall 
content myself with two observations, which will introduce a 
short inquiry into the general causes and effects. 1. Two 


· One was in the Via Nomentana; est alter præterea Gallicno principi 
dicatus, ut liuperscriptio indicat, Vzå lYomcntanã. Hobhousc, p. 154. 
Poggio likewise mentions the building "hich Gibbon ambiguously says 
he " might have overlooked." -l\l. 
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hundred years before the eloquent 
ol1lplajnt of Poggins, an 
anonymous writer cornposed a description of Rome.6 I-lis 
ignorance n1ay repeat the same objects under strange and 
fabulous names. Yet this barbarous topographer had eyes 
alld ears; he could observe the visible remains; he could 
listen to the tradition of the people; and he distinctly enu- 
merates seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, and 
eighteen palaces, of which lTIany had disappeared before the 
tirHe of Poggius. It is apparent, that Inany stately monu- 
Inents of antiquity survived tilJ a late period,7 and that the 
principles of destruction acted with vigorous and increasing 
energy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 2. The 
same reflection must be applied to the three last ages; and 
we should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus ; 8 which 
is celebrated by Petrarch and the antiquarians of the sixteenth. 
century. \Vhile the Roman edifices were still entire, the 
first blows, however weighty and impetuous, were resisted by 
the solidity of the In ass and the harlTIony of the parts; but 
the slightest touch would precipitate the fragments of arches 
and columns, that already nodded to their fall. 
After a diligent inquiry, I can discern four principal causes 
of the ruin of Rome, which continued to operate in a period 
of more than a thousand years. I. The injuries of time and 
nature. II. The hostile tlttacks of the Barbarians and Chris- 
tIans. III. The use and abuse of the materials. And, IV. 
The domestic quarrels of the Romans. 
I. 'fhe art of man is able to construct nlonuments far more 
permanent than the narrow span of his own existence; yet 
these monuments, like himself, are perishable and frail; and 


6 Liber de :\Iirabilibus Romæ, ex Registro Nicolai Cardinalis de 
Arragoniâ, in Bibliothecà St. Isidori Armario IV., No. 69. This trea- 
tise, with some short but pertinent I?-otcs, has been published by 

Iontfaucon, (Diarium Italicum, p. 283-301,) who thus delivers his 
own critical opinion: Scriptor xiiimi. circitcr sæcu1i, ut ibidem nota- 
tur; antiquariæ rei impcritus et, ut ab illo ævo, nugis et anilibus 
fabellis refertus: sed, quia InOllumenta, quæ iis tempol'ibus Romæ 
supercrant pro modulo recC'nset, non parum inde Iucis mutuabitur 
qui Homan is antiquitatibus inc1agandis operam navabit, (p. 283.) 
7 Tqe Père 
Iabillon (Analecta, tom. iv. p. 502) has published an 
rmony
ous pilgrim of the ixth century, who, in his visit round the 
churches and holy places of Rome, touches on several buildings, espe- 
cially porticos, which had disappeared before the xiiith century. 
8 On the Septizonium, see the 
lémoires sur Pétrarque) (tom. I. 
p. 325,) Donatus, (p. 338,) and Nardini) (p. 117) 11.1.) 
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1n the boundless annals of time, his liCe and his labors nlust 
equally be Ineasured as a fleeting moment. Of a simple and 
solid edifice, it is not easy, however, to circumscribe the dura- 
tion. As the wonders of ancient days, the pyramids 9 attract- 
ed the curiosity of the ancients: a hundred generations, the 
leaves of autumn,lO have dropped into the grave; and after 
the faU of the Pharaohs and Ptolen1ies, the Cæsars and caliphs, 
the same pyramids stand erect and unshaken above the floods 
of the Nile. A complex figure of various and minute parts 
is more accessible 10 injury and decay; and the silent lapse 
of time is often accelerated by hurricanes and earthquakes, 
by fires and inundations. The air and earth have doubtless 
been shaken; and the lofty turrets of Rome have tottered 
fronl their foundations; but the seven hills do not appear to 
be placed on the great cavities of the globe; nor has the city, 
in any age, heen exposed to the convulsions of nature, which, 
in the climate of Antioeh, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in 
a few moments the works of ages into dust. Fire -is the most 
po.werful agent of life and death: the rapid mischief may be 
ß.in(lled and propagated by the industry or negligence of 
nmnkind; and every period of the Roman annals is marked 
by the repetition of similar calamities. A memorable con- 
flagration, the guilt or misfortune of Nero's reign, continued, 
though with unequal fury, either six or nine days.ll Innu- 
merable buildings, crowded in close and crooked streets, 
supplied perpetual fuel for the flames; and when they ceased, 
four only of the fourteen regions were left entire; three were 
totally destroyed, and seven were deformed by the relics of 
srnoking and lacerated edifices.1 2 In the full meridian of 


9 The age of the pyramids is remote aucl unknown, since Diodorns 
Siculus (tom. i. 1. i. c. 44, p. 72) is unable to decide whether they 
were constructed 1000, or 3400, years before the clxxxth Olympiad. 
Sir John :Mar
ham's contracted scale of the Egyptian dynasties would 
fix them about 2000 )'cars before Christ, (Canon. Chronicns, p. 47.) 
10 See the speech of Glaurus in the Iliad, (Z. 146.) This natural 
but melancholy image is familiar to IIomer. 
11 The learning and criticism of )1. des Yignoles (llistoire Critique 
de la Uépublique des Lettres, tom. viii. p. 47-118, ix. p. 172-187) 
dates the fire of Rome from A. D. ß4, July 19, and the subsC'quent 
perf::ecution of the Christians from K o,'ember 15 of the Bame I,.ear. 
)
 Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quarùffi qua- 
tuor intcgræ mancbant, tres solo tcnus dejcctæ: septem rcliquis pauca. 
tectorum vestigia supererant, lacera et semiusta. Among the old relics 
that were irreparably lost, Tacitus enumerates the temple of the moon 
of Servius Tullius; tl-'e fane mul altar consecrated by Evandcr præ- 
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empIre, the metropo.is arose with fresh beauty fronl her ashes, 
yet the mernory of the old deplored their irreparable losses, 
lhe arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, the monuments of 
primitive or fabulous antiquity. In the days of distress and 
anarchy, every wound is rnortal, every fall irretrievable; nur 
can the damage be restored either by the- public care of gov- 
m'nment, or the activity of private interest. Yet two causes 
may be alleged, which render the calamity of fire more de- 
structive to a flourishing than a decayed city. 1. The more 
combustible materials of brick, timber, and rnetals, are first 
melted or consumed; but the flames rnay play without injury 
or effect on the naked walls, and massy arches, that have 
been despoiled of their ornaments. 2. It is among the cum- 
Inon and plebeian habitations, that a mischievous spark is 
most easily blown to a conflagration; but as soon as they are 
devoured, the greater edifices, which have resisted or escaped, 
are left as so many islands in a state of solitude and safety. 
From her situation, Rome is exposed to the danger of fre- 
quent inundations. \Vithont excepting the Tyber, the rivers 
that descend from either side of the Apennine haye a short 
and irregular course; a shallow stream in the summer heats; 
an impetuous torrent, when it is swelled in the spring or 
winter, by the fall of rain, and the IneIting of the snows. 
'Vhen the current is repelled from the sea by adverse winds, 
when the ordinary bed is inadequate to the weight <?f waters, 
they rise above the banks, and overspread, \vithout limits or 
control, the plains and cities of the adjacent country. Soon 
after the triumph of the first Punic war, the Tyber was in- 
creased by unusual rains; and the inundation, surpassing all 
former measure of time and place, destroyed all the buildings 
that were situate below the hills of Rome. .A.ccording to the 
.variety of ground, the same 111ischief was produced by differ- 
ent lneans; and the edifices were either swept away by the 
sudden ilnpulse, or dissolved and undermined by the long 
continuance, of the fiood.l 3 Under the reign of Augustus, 


senti Herculi; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a YOW of Romulus; the 
palace of Numa; the temple of Vesta cum l)cnatibus populi }{omani. 
lIe then deplores the ope.:; tot victoriis qu::csitæ et Uræl'arum artium 
decora. . . . . multa quæ selliorcs meminerant, q uæ rcparari nequi- 
bant, (.Annal. xv. 40, 41.) 
13 A. U. C. 507, rcpentina subycrsio ipsius Romæ præycnit tri- 
umphum Romanorum . . . . diversæ i
nium aquarumqnc clades 
pene absumscre urbem. N am Tiberi3 illsolitis Ductus imbribus et 
44* 
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the Slll11e calamity was reneweù: the lawless river overturned 
the palaces and temples on its banks; H. and, after the labors 
of the emperor in cleansing and widening the bed that was 
encumbered with ruins,15 the vigilance of his successors was 
exercised by similar dangers and designs. The project of 
diverting into new channels the Tyber itself, or some of the 
dependent streams, was long opposed by superstition and 
Jocal interests; Hi nor did the use compensate the toil and 
cost of the tardy and imperfect execution. The servitude of 
rivers is the noblest and Inost important victory which man has 
obtained over the licentiousness of nature; 17 and if such were 
the ravages of the Tyber under a finn and active government, 
what could oppose, or who can enun1erate, the injuries of the 
city, after the fall of the \Vestern empire? A remedy was 
at length produced by the evil itself: the accumulatiÐn of rub- 
bish and the earth, that has been washed down from the hills, 
is supposed to have elevated the plain of Rorne, fourteen or 


ultra opinion em, vel diuttunitate vel magnitudine redundans, omnia 
Romæ æditieia in pIano posita delevit. Diversæ qualitates locorum 
ad unam COllvcnere pcrniciem: quoniam et quæ segnior inundatio 
tenuit madeÍtwta dissolvit, et qUiD cunms torrentis invenit impulsa 
dejecit, (Orosius, JIist. 1. iv. c. 11, p. 2,14, edit. Hayercamp. ) Yet we 
may obsene, that it is the plan and study of the Christian apologist to 
magnify the calamitics of the l>agan world. 


Yidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
IJittore Etrusco violenter -lindis, 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 
Templaque Vestæ. (Horat. Carm. I. 2.) 
If the palace of X uma and temple of Vesta were thrown down in 
Horace's time, what was consumed of those buildings by Nero's fire 
could hardly deservc the epithets of vetustissima or incorrupta. 
15 Ad coercentlas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxayit, ac repurga.. 
vit, completum olim rucleribus
 et æditiciorull1 prolapsionibus coarcta.. 
tum, (Suctonius in Augusto, c. 30.) 
16 Tacitus (Annal. i. 79) reports the petitions oÎ the diffcrent towns 
of Italy to the senate a
ainst the mcasure; and we may applaud the 
pro'J'ress of reason. On a similar occasion, local interests would un- 
dod'btedly be con"ulted: but an English IIouf':e of Commons would 
reject with contempt the argumeDts of superstition, "that nature had 
assirrned to the rivers their proper course," &c. 
17 0 
ee the Epoques de la X ature of the eloquent and philosophic 
Buffon. His picture of Guyana, in South America, is that of a new 
and savage land, in which the waters are abandoned to themselvcs, 
without being regulated by human. industry, (p. 212, 661, quartc 
edition. ) 


14 
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fifteen feet, perhaps, above the ancient level; 18 and the 1110d.. 
ern city is less accessible to the attacks of the river.I 9 
II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who impute the 
destruction of the Roman monUlllents to the Goths and the 
Christians, have neglected to inquire how far they were ani. 
mated by a hostile principle, and how far they possessed the 
n1eans and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In the preced- 
ing volumes of this History, I have described the triumph of 
barbarism and religion; and I can only resume, in a few 
words, their real or imaginary connection with the ruin of 
ancient Rome. Our fancy may create, or adopt, a pleas- 
ing romance; that the Goths and Vancials sallied froro Scan- 
dinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of Odin; 20 to break the 
chains, and to chastise the oppressors, of mankind; that they 
wished to burn the records of' classic literature, anù to found 
their national architecture on the broken members of the 
Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in sirnple truth, the north- 
ern conquerors were neither sufficiently savage, nor suffi- 
ciently refined, to entertain such aspiring ideas of destruction 
and revenge. '1'he shepherds of Scythia and Germany had 
been educated in the armies of the empire, whose discipline 
they acquired, and whose weakness they invaded: with the 
familiar use of the Latin tongue, they had learned to rever- ... 
ence the name and titles of Rome; and, though incapable of 
emulating, they were more inclined to admire, than to abolishl' 
the arts and studies of a brighter period. In the transient 
possession of a rich and unresisting capital, the soldiers of 
Alaric and Genseric were stimulated by the passions of a 


18 In his travels in Italy, 
Ir. A.ddison (his works, vol. ii. p. 98, 
Baskerville's edition) has oh,en-ed this curious and unquestionable 
fact. 
19 Yet in modern timcs, thc Tybcr has sometimcs damaged the city, 
and in the years IJ30, 1.557, 1598, the Annals of )Iuratori rccord three 
mischievom; and memorable inundations, (tom. xiv. p. 2138, 429, tom. 
xv. p. 99, &c.). 

u I take thiR opportunity of declaring, that in the courS'e of twelve 
years, I have forgotten, or renounced, the flight of Odin from Azoph 
to Swedcn, which I never very seriously believed, (vol. i. p. 283.) 
The Goths arc apparently German.: but all beyond Cæsar and Tacitus 
is darkncss or fable, in the antiquities of Germany. 


· The level of thc Tyber was at one time supposed to be considerably 
raised: recent investigations seem to be conclusive against this tmpposi- 
tion. See a brief, but satisfactory, statement of the question ill Bunsen 
and Platnor, Roms lleschrcibung, YOl. i. p. 29. - . M. 
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victorious anny; amJdst the wanton indulgence of lust or 
cruelty, portable wealth was the object of their search; nor 
could they derive either pride or pleasure from the unprofit- 
able reflection, that they had battered to the ground the worl{S 
of the consuls and Cæsars. Their Inoments were indeed 
precious; the Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth,21 the Vnn- 
daIs on the .fifteenth, day: 22 and, though it be fJr more diffi- 
cult to build than to destroy, their hasty ass
 ult would have 
Inade a slight iIllpression on the solid piles of antiquity. \Ve 
may remember, that both Alaric and Genseric affected to 
spare the buildings of the city; that they subsisted in strength 
and beauty under the auspicious government of Theodoric; 23 
and that the momentary resentment of Totila 24 was disarmed 
by his own temper and' the advice of his friends and enemies. 
From these innocent Barbarians, the )'eproach lllay be trans- 
ferred to the Catholics 'of Rome. The statues, altars, and 
houses, of thë dæmons, were an abomination in their pyes ; 
and in the absolute command of the city, they might labor 
with zeal and perseverance to erase the idolatry of their an- 
cestors. The demolition of the temples in the East 23 affords 
to thcm an example of conduct, and to us an argument of 
belief; and it is probable, that a portion of guilt or merit may' 
be imputed with justice to the Roman proselytes. Yet their 
abhorrence was confined to the monuments of heathen super- 
stition; and the civil structures that were dedicated to the 
business or pleasure of society might be preserved without 
injury or scandal. The change of religion was accomplished, 
not by a popular turnult, but by the decrees of the emperors, 
of the senate, and of time. Of the Christian hierarchy, the 
bishops of .Rome were commonly the n10st pruden.t and least 
fanatic; nor can any positive charge be opposed to the meri. 
torious act of saving and converting the majestic structure of 
the Pantheon. 26 '*' 


21 History of the Decline, &c., vol. iii. p. 291. 
:::2 ____ vol. iii. p. 464. 
23 ____ vol. iv. p. 23-25. 
24 yol. iv. p. 258. 
25 _____ 
ol. iii. c. xxviii. p. 139-148. 
26 Eadem tempore petiit a Phocate p1Ïncipc templum, quod appel- 


· The popes: under the dominion of the emperor and of the exarchs, 
according to Feas's just obsenation, did not possess the power of dis- 
posing of the buildings and mOllumcnts of the city according to thcir o"n 
will. TIunsen and Platner, vol. i. p. 241. -1\1. 
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III. The value of any object that snppIies the wants or 
pleasures of mankind is compounded of its substance and its 
form, of the l11aterials and the manufacture. Its price must 
Jcpend on the number of persons by whom it may be ac- 
quired and used; on the extent of the market; and conse- 

uently on the ease or difficulty of remote exportation, 
according .to the nature of the commodity 
 its local situation) 
and the temporary circumstances of the world. The Barba- 
rian conquerors of Rome usurped in a moment the toil and 
treasure of successive ages; but, except the luxuries of 
, immediate consumption, they must view without desire all 
that could not be removed f1'0111 the city in the Gothic wagons 
or the fleet of the Vandals. 27 Gold and silver were the first 
objects of their avarice; as in every country, and in the 
smallest comp
ss, they represent the most ample command 
of the industry and possessions of mankind.. A vase or a 
statue of those precious l11etals Inight tempt the vanity of 
some Barbarian chief; but the grosser multitude, regardless 
of the form, was tenacious only of the substance; and the 
melted ingots might be readily divided and stamped into the 
current coin of the empire. The less active or less fortunate 
robbers were reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, 
and copper: \vhatever had escaped the Goths and Vandals 
was pillaged by the Greek tyrants; and the emperor Con- 
stans, in his rapacious visit, stripped the bronze tiles from the 
roof of the Pantheon. 28 The edifices of Rome might be con- 
sidered as a vast and various mine; the first labor of extract- 


latur Pantheon, in quo fecit ecclcsiam Sanctæ 
lariæ semper Virginis, 
et omnium martyrum; in quâ ecclesiæ princeps multa bona obtulit, 
(Anastasius yel potius Liber Pontificalis in Bonifacio IV., in 
Iuratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. r. 135.) According to the 
anonymous writer iÙ 
Iontfaucon, the Pantheon had been vowed by 
Agrippa to Cybele and Neptune, and 'was dedicated by Boniface IV., 
on the calends of JS'oye,mber, to the Virgin, qmc est mater omnium 
sanctorum, (p. 297, 2Ð8.) 
27 Flaminius Vacca (apu'l 
Ionfaucon, p. 15.3, 156. His memoir is 
likewise printed, p. 21, at the end of the Roman Antica of Nardini) 
and several Romans, doctrinâ graves, were persuaded that the Guths 
buried their treasures at Rome, and bequeathed the secret marks filiis 
nepotibusque. lIe relates some anecdotes to prove, that, in his own 
time, these places were visited and rifled by the Transalpine pilgrims, 
the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 
28 Omnia quæ erant in ære ael ornatUIT. civitatis deposuit; sed et 
ecclesimn n. Mariæ ad martyres quæ de tC'gulis æreis cooperta dis- 
coop
Tuit, (Anast. in Vitalian. p. 141.) The base and sacrilegious 
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ing the Inaterials was already performed; the metals were 
purified and cast; tbe marbles were hewn and. polished; and 
after foreign and domestic rapine had been satiated, the 
remains of the city, could a purchaser have been found, were 
still venal. The monuments of antiquity had been left naked 
of their precious ornaments; but the Romans would demolish 
with their o\\"n hanùs the arches and walls, if th
 hope of 
profit could surpass the cost of the labor and exportation. If 
Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the seat of the \Vestern en1- 
pire, his genius would have aspired to restore, rather than to 
violate, the works of the Cæsars; but policy confined the . 
French n10narch to the forests of Germany; his taste could 
be gratified only by destruction; and the new paJrrce of Aix 
la Chapelle was decorated with the marbles of Ravenna 29 
and Rome. 30 I"i"'ive hundred years after Charlelnagne, a king 
of Sicily, Robert, the wisest and Inost liberal sovereign of 
the age, was supplied with the same materials by the easy 
navigation of the Tyber and the sea; and Petrarch sighs an 
indignant complaint, that the ancient capital of the world 
should adorn fr01n her own bowels the slothful luxury of 
Naples. 31 But these examples of plunder or purchase were 


Greek had not even the poor pretence of plundering a heathen tern. 
pIc; the l)antheon was already a Catholic church. 
29 For the SpOilR of Uavenna (lnusiva atque marmora) see the 
original grant of Pope Adrian I. to Charlemagne, (Codex Carolin. 
epist. lxvii. ill 
I uratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 223.) 
30 I shall quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon poet, CA. D. 
887-899,) de Rebus gestis Cnroli magni, 1. v. 437-440, in the His- 
torians of France, (tom. v. p. 180:) 
Art (juæ marmorcas præstabat ROMA. coillmnas, 
Qua,;dllm præcipuas Jlulchr.l Ravcnna dedit. 
De ti.m longiuqud. Jlotc,it rl'gione H.tl1;;tas 
I1lil1;; ornalum, Francia, t
'rfé ti!Ji. . 
And I shall add from the Chronicle of Sigebert, (Historians of France, 
tom. v. p. 378,) extruxit ctiam Aquisgrani basilicam plurimæ pulchri- 
tudinis, ad cujus structuram a RO
IA et ltayenna colunmas et marmora 
devchi fecit. 
31 I cannot refuse to transcribe a long passage of P('trarch (Opp. 
p. 536, 537) in Epistolâ hortatorià ad r,icolaum Laurcntium; it is so 
strong and full to the point: X cc puùor aut pietas continuit quomi- 
nus impii spoliata Dei tcmpla, occupatas arces, opes publicas, l"egiones 
urbis, atque honores magistratùum inter se divisos; (habeant?) quam 
1.1n;1 in l"(" turbulenti ac seditiosi homines et totius reliquæ vitæ con- 
siliis et rationibus discorde'i, inhumani fæcleris stupendcÌ societate 
convenircnt, in ponte:; et mænia atque immeritos lapides desævirent. 
Dcnique post yi vel senio collapsa palatia, qure quondam ingeute.s 
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rare 111 the darker ages; and the Romans, alone and unen- 
vied, might have applied to their private or public use the 
remaining structures of antiquity, if in their present form and 
sItuation they had not been useless in a great measure to the 
city and its inhabitants. The walls still described the old cir- 
cmnference, but the city had descended from the seven hill
 
into the Campus "Martins w; and some of the noblest monuments 
which had braved the injuries of time were left in a desert, 
far remote from the habitations of mankind. The palaces of 
the senators were no longer adapted to the manners or for- 
tunes of their indigent successors: the use of baths 32 and 
porticos was forgotten: in the sixth century, the games of 
the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus, had been interrupted: 
some temples were devoted to the prevailing worship; but 
the Christian churches pl"eferred the holy figure of the cross; 
and fashion, or reason, had distributed after a peculiar model 
the cells and offices of the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical 
reign, the number of these pious foundations was enormously 
multiplied; and the city was crowded with forty monasteries 
of men, twenty of women, and sixty charters and colleges 
of canons and priests,33 who aggravated, instead of relieving, 
the depopulation of the tf'nth century. But if the forms of 
ancient architecture were disregarded by a people insensible 
of their use and beauty, the plentiful material
 ,vere applied 
to every call of cessity or superstition; till the fairest col- 
umns of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, the richest lnarbles 
of Paros and Numidia, were degraded, perhaps to the support 
of a convent or a stable. The daily havoc which is perpe- 
trated by the Turks in the cities of Greece and Asia may 


tenuerunt viri, po:;t dirupto
 arcus triumphales, (undc majores horum 
forsitan corruerunt,) de ipsius vctustatis ac propriæ impietatis frag- 
minibus vilem quæstum turpi mercimonio captarc non puduit. Itaque 
nunc, heu dolor! heu 
celus indi
num! de ycstris marmoreis colum- 
nis, de liminibus tcmplorum, (ad quæ nupcr ex orbe toto concur:ms 
devotissimus fiebat,) de imaginibus sepulchrorum sub quibus patrum 
vestrorum ycnerabilis ci vis (Ciflis?) erat, 11 t rcliq ua5 sileam, desidiùsa 
Neapolis adorllatur. Sic paullatim ruillæ ipsæ deficiunt. Yet King 
H.obert was the friend of }Jetrarch. 
3t Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix la Chapelle with a 
hundred of his courtiers, (Eginhart, c. 2
, p. 108, 109,) and Uuratori 
describes, as late as the year 
14, the public baths which were built at 
Spoleto in Italy, (Anllali, tom. vi. p.416.) 
33 See thc Annals of Italy, A. D. !)88. For this and the preceding 
fact, )Iuratori him5
lf i!"! indebted to the BcnedictinQ history of l}èro 
l\Inbillon. 
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afford a melancholy example; and in the gradual destruction 
of the monuments of Rome, Si
tus the Fifth may alone be 
excused for employing the stones of the Septizonium in the 
glorious edifice of St. Peter 1 s. 34 A fragment, a ruin, how- 
soever l1mngled or profaned, may be viewed with pleasure. 
and regret; but the greater part of the marble was deprived 
of substance, as well as of place and proportion; it was burnt 
to lime for the purpose of cen18l1t.* Since the arrival of 
Poggius, the temple of Concord,33 and 111any capital struc- 
tures, had vanished from his eyes; and an epigram of the 
same age expresses a just and pious fear, that the continuance 
of this practice would finally annihilate all the lTlOnUments of 
antiquity.36 The smallness of their nurnbers was the sole 
check on the demands and depredations of the Romans. The 
in1agination of Petrarch might create the presence of a mighty 
people; 37 and I hesitate to believe, that, even in the four- 
teenth century, they could be' reduced to a contemptible list 
of thirty-three thousand inhabitants. From that period to the 
reign of Leo the Tenth, if they multiplied to the amount of 


3.1 Vita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Leti, tom. iii. p. 50. 
35 Porticus ædis Concordiæ, quam cum primum ad urbcm acces
i 
vidi fere integram opere marmoreo admodum specioso: Homani post- 
modum ad calcem ædem totam et porticùs part.} disjectis COlUnlllis 
SUIlt demoliti, (p. I:!.) The temple of Concord was therefore not 
destroyed by a sedition in the xiiith century, as I have read in a )18. 
treatise del' Govcrno ciyile di Rome, lent me formerly at Rome, and 
ascribed (I believe falsely) to the celebrated Gravina. Poggius like- 
wise affirms that the sepulchre of Cæcilia )IeteUa wa:; burnt for lime, 
(p. 19, 20.) . 
36 Composed by Æneas Sylvius, afterwards l"")ope Pius II., and pub- 
lished hy }'labillon, from a l\IS. of the queen of Sweden, (.
lusæulU 
ItalicUll1, tom i. p. 97.) 
Oàh'clat n1<', Rom;l, tua!l !lpeC'tarc ruinns : 
Ex cuju,; lapsû 
Ioria prisca patet. 
Se,l tuus hie pOJiulus muris llt.fo!lsa vetustis 
Cnlcis in obsequiwn marmora dura coquit. 
Impia tercentulIl ;;;i siC' gpns e
erit ,mno!! 
l'hillum hinc indicium noLililatis erit. 


37 Vagabamur pariter in ilL! urbe tam magnâ; qllæ, cum propter 
spatium vacua videretur, populum habet immensum, (Opp. p. 605, 
Epist. Familiares, ii. 14.) 


* }'rom the quotations in TIuns(,ll '8 DissC'rtation, it may bp suspected 
that this slow but continual process of destruction was the most fatal. 
Ancient Rome was considered a quarry from which the church, the castle 
of t..1:le baron, or even the hovel of the peasant, might be repaired. - M. 
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eighty-five thousand,38 the increase of citizens was In some 
degree pernicious. to the ancient city. 
IV. I have reserved for the last, the most potent and forci- 
ble cause of destruction, the domestic hostilities of the Ro- 
n1ans themselves. Under the dominion of the Greek and 
Fl:ench emperors, the peace of the city was disturbed by ac- 
cidental, though frequent, seditions: it is from the decline of 
the latter, from the beginning of the tenth century, that we 
may date the licentiousness of private war, which violated 
with impunity the laws of Jhe Code and the Gospel, without 
respecting the majesty. of the absent sovereign, or the pres- 
ence and person of the vicar of Christ. In a dark period of 
five hundred years, Rome was perpetually afflicted by the 
sanguinary quarrels of the nobles and the people, the Guelphs 
and Glllbelines, the Colonna and Ursini; and if much has 
escaped the knowledge, anù much is unworthy of the notice, 
of history, I have exposed in the two preceding chapters the 
causes and effects of the public disorders. At such a time, 
when every quarrel was decided by the sword, and none 
could trust their lives or properties to the impotence of law, 
the powerful citizens were armed for safety, or offence, 
against the domestic enemies whom they feared or hated. 
Except Veniee a.lone, the same dangers and designs were 
common to all the free republics of Italy; and the nobles 
usurped the prerogWive of fortifying their houses, and erect- 
ing strong towers, 9 that were capable of resisting a sudden 
attack. The cities were filled with these hostile edifices; 
and the example of Lucca, which contained three hundred 
towers; her law, which confined their height to the 111easure 
of fourscore feet, may be extended with suitable latitude to the 
more opulent and populous states. The first step of the sena- 
tor Brancaleone in the establishment of peace and justice, was 
to demolish (as we have already seen) one hundred and forty 
of the towers of Rome; and, in the last days of anarchy and 
discord, as late as the reign of l\lartin the Fifth, forty-four 


33 These state5 of the population of Rome at different periods are 
derived from an ingenious treatise of the physician Lancisi, de ROIT_ani 
Cæli Qualitatihus, (p. 1
2.) 
3
 All the fa('t
 that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other freo 
cities of Italy, may be found in the laborious and eutertainillg com. 
pilation of 
luratori, Antiquitates ltaliæ 
lcdii _Evi, di:;sertat. xxví., 
(tom. ii. p. 493--!96, of the Latin, tom. i. p. 44:6, of the Italian 
'\Vol'k. ) 
VOL. VI. 45 
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.till :5tood in one of the thirteen or fourteen rcgi
ns or tbe cÌty'. 
To this n1Íschievou8 purpose th
 remains of antiquity were 
most reHòiiy adapted: the tempies and arches afforded a broad 
and solid basis for the new structures of brick and stone; and 
we can nanle the Inodern turrets that were raised on the tri- 
umphal mOnUB1ents of Julius Cæ-sar, Titus, and the Anto- 
nines. 4o 'Vith some slight alterations, a theatre, an amphi- 
theatre, a nmusolcunl, was transformed into a strong and 
:spacious citadel. I need not n:.peat, that the mole of Adrian 
1ms assmned the title and fonn of the custle of S1. Angelo; 41 
the Septizonium of Severns was capable of standing against 
a royal anny ; 42 the sepulclue of l\letclla has sunk under its 
outworks; 43 '* the theatres of l>ompey and l\larcellus were 
occupied by the Savelli and .Ursini fan1ilies; 44 and the rough 
fortress has been gradually softened to the splendor and ele- 
gance of an Italian palace. Even the churches were encom- 
passed with arms and bulwarks, and the military engines on 
the roof of St. Petèr's were the terror of the Vatican and the 
scandal of the Christian world. \Vhateve}. is fortified will 


4() As for instance, templum Jani nunc dicitur, tun-is Centii Fran- 
gipanis; et sane Jano impositæ tun-is lateritiæ conspicua hod.ieque 
vestigia supe
unt, (lVlontfaucon Diarium Italicum, p.186.) Theanon- 
ymous writer (p. 285) enumerates, arcus Titi, tunis Cartularia; arcus 
Julii Cæsaris et Senatorum, turres de Bratis; arcus Antonini, turris 
de C oscetis, &c. 
41 Hadriani molem. . . . magna ex parte Romanorum injuria. . . . 
disturbavit; quod certe funditus evertissent, si em'urn manibus pcrvia, 
absurnptis grandibus saxis, reliqua moles exstisset-, ll
oggius de Varie- 
tate Fortunæ, p. 12.) 
42 Against the emperor lIenry IV., (
Iuratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. 
ix. p. 147.) 
43 I must copy an important passage of lIontfaucon: Turns ingens 
rotunda. . . . Cæciliæ Metellæ . . . . sepulchrum crat, cujus lllUri 
tam solidi, ut spatium perquam minimum intus vacuum supersit; et 
Torre di Bove dicitur, a boum capitibus muro inscriptis. Huic sequi- 
ori ævo, tempore intestinorum bellorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta f"uit, 
cujus mænia ct turres etiamnum visuntur; ita ut scpulchrum )-letellæ 
quasi arx oppiduli fUCI'it. Fcrvcntibus in ul'be partibu5, cum Ursini 
atque Columnenses mutuis cladibus perniciem illferrent civitati, ill 
utriusve partis ditionem cederet magni momenti erat., (p. 142.) 
44 See the testimonies of Donatus, 
 ardini, anel 
lontfaucon. In 
the Savelli palace, the remains of the theatre of 
larcellus are .still 
great and conspicuous. 


. This is inarcl1 rat('ly expressed. The sepulchre is still standing, Bee 
HobhollS6, p. 204 - 
l. 
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be attacked; and whatever is attacked may be destroyed. 
Could the Romans have wrested from the popes the castle of 
St. Angelo, they had resolved by a public decree to annihilate 
that monument of servitude. Eyery buildíng of defence was 
exposed to a siege; and in every siege the arts and eilgines 
of destruction were laboriously employed. After the death 
of Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, without a sovereign or a sen- 
ate, was abandoned six months to the fury of civil war. 
"The hOllses," says' a cardin{}l and poet of the' ti1nes,45 
"were cr"ushed by the weight- and velocity of enormous 
stones; 4ò tI
e walls were perforated by the strokes of the 
battering-ram; the to\vers were involved in fire and smoke; 
and the assailants were stimulated by rapine and revenge." 
The work was consummated by the tyranny of the laws; and 
the factions of Italy alternately exercised a blind and thought- 
less yengeance on their adversaries, whose houses and castles 
they razed to the groünd. 47 In comparing the days of for- 
eign, with the ages of dornestic, hostility, we ,11lust pronounce, 
that the latter have been far more ruinous to the city; and 
our opinion is confirmed by the evidence óf Petrarch. "Be- 
hold," says the laureate, " the re.lics of Rome, the ill1age of 
her pristine greatness! neither time nor the Barbarian can 
boast the 1nerit of this stnpcnqous destruction: it was per- 
petrated by her own citi7ens, by the tll0st illustrious of her 
sons; and your ancestor::; (he .writes to a noble Annabaldi) 
have done with L
tterillg-rall1 what the Punic hero could not 
accomplish with the sword." 48 The influence of the two 


45 James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in his metrical 
life of Pope Celestin Y., (
Iuratori, Script. Ital. tom. i. P. üi. p. 621, 
1. i. c. 1, ver. 132, &c.) 


. 
Hoc tJi xissc sat e.;;t, Romalll caruisse Senat6 
J'Iensibu
 exaetis hcn .,;ex; bellof/ne vocall1m ('I'O
(ltoS): 
In scelus, ill so('ios fratt>rnaque vulnerd pdtres; 
Tormentis jet'isso viros immania saxa ; 
Perfòdi"sc domu", trabibns, I
cis,;c ruillas 
Ignihus; inccn,;us turn'''', /lhscuraquC' fnmo 
Lumina ,'icinu, quo sit spoliala SUI)(.lI\Jx. 


(5 
Iuratori (Dissertaziolle sopra le Antiquità Italiane, tom. ei. p. 
427-431) finds that 
tone bullets of two or three hundred pounds' 
weight were not uncommon; ancl they are sometimes computed at 
xii. or xviii. cantari of Genoa, each cantaro weighing 150 pounù::;. 
47 The vith law of the Yisconti prohibits this common and mis- 
chievous practice; anù strictly enjoin3, that the houscs of banished 
citizens should be preserved pro communi utili tate, (Gualvnneus d
 
la Flamma, in 
luratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. lO.n.) 

 PctraIra thus nddr('-:!
e., hi
 friC'nå, who, with shamc and tears, 
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last principles of decay must in some degree be multiplied 
by each other; 8ince the houses and towers, which were 
subverted by {:ivil war, required a new and perpetual supply 
from the monuments of antiquity.* 
These general observations may be separately applied to 
the amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained the name of 
the COLISEUlìI,49 either fron1 its magnitude; OJ' frOlTI Nero's 
colossal statue; an ed ifice, had it been left to time and na- 
ture, which might perhaps have claimed an eternal duration. 
1'he curious antiquqries, who have computed the numbers 
and seats, are disposed to believe, that above the upper row 
of stone steps the amphitheatre was encircled and elevated 
with several stages of wooden galleries, which were repeat- 
edly consumed by fire, and restorcd'by the en1perors. \Vhat- 
ever was precious, or portable, or profane, the statues of gods 
and heroes, and th
 costly ornaments of sculpture whi.ch 
were cast in brass, or overspread with leaves of silver and 
gold, became the first prey of conquest or fanaticism, of the 
avarice of the Barbarians or the Christians. In the massy 
stones of the Coliseum, many holes arc discerned; anù the 
two most probable conj
ctures represent the various accidentfJ 
of its decay. .These stones were connected by solid links of 
brass or iron, nor had the eye of rapine overlooked the value 


had shown him the mfi:'Tlia, laceræ specimen mi<;erabilc Ronuc, and 
declared his own intention of restoring them, (Carmina Latina,!. ií. 
cpi.,t. Paulo Annibalensi, xii. p. 97, DS.} 


Nee te parva manet sP1vati
 fama ruini", 
Quanta c,uod inte;ræ fuit olim gloria Romæ 
Ueliquiæ tpstalltm aJhnc j fJuas lon!Sior ætas 
t'ran
ere nOl} valuit.j nOll "is ant if,l cruenti 
Hosti;;, ab egrl'/
ii" fran,
n!itur ei\'ibu'i. hen! hen 
 
Quod ill,; lIequi\.it (Hannibal.) 


Perficit ....ic arics. 


49 ThÐ fonrth part of the Verona 11lustrata of thc- marquis l\Iaffm 
} rofessedly treats of amphitheatrcs, particularly those of Home and 
Verona, of their dimensions, woodell galleries, &c. It is from magni- 
tude that he derives the name of Colosseum, 01' Coliseum; since the same 

PIJellation was applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, without the aid 
i)f a colossal statue; since that of X ('1'0 was erected in the court (in 
"trio) of his palace, and not in the Coliseum, (P. iy. p. 1.5-19) l.i. c. 4.) 


. Bunsen has shown that the hostile attacks of the emperor Henry the 
}"ourth, but more particularly that of Robert G\li
card, who burned down 
whole districts, iuUictf'd the worst damage ou the :mcicnt city. Vol. i. p. 
2-17. - M. 
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of the baser IFetals ; 50 the vacant space was converted into a 
fair or 111arket; the artisans of the Coliseulll are mentioned in 
an ancient survey; and the chasms were perforated or enlarged 
to receive the poles that supported the shops or tents of the 
mechanic trades. Jl Reduced to its naked majesty, the Fla vian 
amphitheatm was conten1plated with awe and admiration by 
the pilgrims of the North; and their rude enthusiasm broke 
forth in a subJime proverbial expression, which is recorded in 
the eighth century, in the fragments of the venerable Bede : 
" As long as the Coliseum stands, Ronle shall stand; when 
the Coliseum falls, Ron1e will fall; when Rome falls, the 
world will fall." J2 In the modern system of war, a situation 
cOInmanded bv three hills would not be chosen for a fortress; 
but the stl.ength of the walls and arches could resist the 
engines of assault; a pumerous garrison 111ight be lodged in 
the enclosu 1'e; and while one faction occupied the Vatican 
and the Capitol, the other was intrenched in the Lateran and 
the Colisemn. 53 


50 Joseph l.Iaria Suarés, "a lèarned bishop, and the author of a his- 
tory of Præneste, ha
 composed a separate dissertation 011 the seven 
or eight probable causes of these holes, which has been since reprinted 
in the Homan Th('saurus of Sallengre. 
Iontfaucon (Diarium, p. 233) 
pronounces the rapine of the na
barians to be the-unam germanam... 
que causam foraminum.* 
51 Donatus, Roma Yetus et K ova, p. 285. t 
52 Quamùiu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet Coly- 

eus, cadet Roma; quando cadet noma, cadet et mundus, (Beda in 
Excerptis seu Collectaneis apud Ducan
e Glossar. l\led. et lntimæ 
Latinitatis, tom. ii. p. 407, edit. Basil.) This saying must be ascribed 
to the Anglo-Sa.xon pilgrims who yisitcd Rome before the year 733, 
the æra of 13ede's death; for I do not believe that our venerable 
monk eycr passed the sea. 
5a I cannot recover, in 
Iuratori's original" Lives of the Popes, (Script. 
Rerum ltalicarum, tOIll. iii. P. i.,) the passage that attests this hostile 
partition, which must be 
pplied to the end of the xith or the begin- 
ning of the xiith century.
 


.. The improbability of this theory is shown by Bunsen, '"01. i. p. 239. 
- 1\1. 
t Gibbon ha!'; followed Donatus, who suppo!';cs that a silk manufaetory 
was c"tablished in the xiith century in the Coliseum. The Bandonarii, or 
Bandererii, were the officers who carried the standards of their school be- 
fore the pope. Hobnouse, p. 269, -1\1. 
1 ., The dh'ision .is mentioned in Vito lnnrcent. Pap. II. ex Cardinale 
Aragonio, (
cript. Rer. Ital. vol. iii. P. i. p. 43.j,) and Gibbon might have 
found frequent other records of it at other dates." Hobhouse's Illustra- 
tiOlls of Childe Harold, p. 130. -:M. 
45* 
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The abolition at ROl-ne of the ancient games must be under. 
stood with some btiturle; and thc carnival sports, of the Tes. 
tacean mount and the Circus Agonali::;,54 were regulated by the 
law 55 or custom of the city. The senator presided with dig- 
nity and pomp to adjudge,and distribute the prizes, the gold 
ring, 01' the ]Jalliwn,
6 as it was styled, of cloth or silk. A trib- 
ute on the Jews supplied the m1nu
11 expense; 57 and the races, 
on foot, on horseback, or in chariots, were 
nnobled by a tilt 
and tournan1cnt of seventy-two of the Roman youth. In the 
year one tl){)usand three hundred and thirty-two, a bull-feast, 
after the fashion of the 1\1001's and Spaniards, was celebrated 
in the Coliseum itsclf; and the living.manners are paintcd in 
a diary.of the times. 58 A convenient order of benches was 
Testored; and a general procIarnation, as far as Riinini and 
Ravenna, invited the nobles to exercise their skin and cour- 
age in this perilous adventure. 'l'h
 Roman. ladies were 
marshalled in three squadrons, and seated in three balco- 
nies, which, on this day, the third of September, were l
ned 
with scarlet cloth. The fair Jacova di Rovere led the ma- 
trons from bey?nd the Tyb
r, a pure and native race, who 


54 Although the structure of the circus Agonalis be destroyed, it 
still retains its form and name, (Agona, Nagona, Navona;) and the 
. interior sptwe afforùs a sufficient level for the purpose of racing. But 
the 1\Ionte Testaceo, that strange pile of broken pottery, seems only 
adapted for the annual practice of hurling from top to bottom some 
wagon-loads of live hogs for the d
version of the populace, (Statuta 
Urbis Romæ, p. 186.) 
55 See the Statnta Urbis Romre, 1. iii. c. 87, 88, 89, p. 185, 186. I 
have already given an idea of this municipal code. The races of N a- 
gona and .Monte Testaceo are likewise mentioned in the Diary of 
Peter Antonius from 1404: to 1:1:17, (l\Iuratori, Script. Rerum Jtali- 
carum, tom. xxiv. p. 1124.) 
66 The Palliu.m, which )Ienagc so foolishly derives from Palmarillm, 
is an easy extension of the idea and the words, from the robe or cloak, 
to the materials, and from thence to their application as a prize, 
(Uuratori, dis!:iert. xxxiii.). . 
57 For these expenses, the Jews of R
me paid each year 1130 
florins, of which the odd thirty represented the pieces of silver fùT' 
which Judas had betrayed his .l\Iastpr tù theìr ancestors. There was 
a foot-race of Jewish as well as of Christian youths, (Statuta Urbis, 
ibidem. ) 
59 This extraordinary bull-feast in the Coliseum is described, from 
traùition rather than ;nemory, by Ludoyico ntlon
or.te l\Iollaldesco, 
in the most ancient fragment:; of Homan annab, (
lur
to>'\, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 535, 536;) and hO"\yever fanC'if:uJ t.hey 
may seem, they are deeply marked with the colors of trutþ i-nd 
nature. 
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still represent the features Rud chara.cter 
f :<u'ltiquity. 'I'he 
remainder of the city was divided as u
ual betweeu the Co- 
ionna 
u
d Ursini: th
 two factions were proud of the number 

nd beauty of th-eir female bands: the .char1l1s Qf Savella. 
U rsirri are m.entioned with praise; and the Colonna regretted 
the absence of the youngest of their house., who had sprained 

1Ðr ankle in the garden of Nero's tower. Tlile lots Gf the 
'Champions were drawn by an old and res:pectRble .citizen; 
and they descended into the arCRa, or pit, to enrounter the 
\vi]d bulis, on foot as it should seem
 widl a single spear. 
.A..midst the crowd
 our annalist has selected the n&mes, col- 
ors, and devices.., of twenty of the mest cßl1spicUCHls knights.. 
Several of the names are the most illustriøus of Rome and 
the ecclesiastical state: l\Ialatcst
 PoleJlta, deUa V alle
 Cafa- 
('ello, Savelli, Capoceio
 Conti, Annibaldi, Altieri, Corsi: the 
colors were adapted to their taste and situation 
 the d
vices 
.;2.re expressive of hope or despair., .and breathe the spirit o.f 
galla.ntry and arms. 

 I am a.13ne, 11ke the youngest of the 
Horatii,'
 the confidence of an intrcp:d strang<3l' .: ,. I live dis- 
con!"o]ate.," a weeping. widGwcT: ,. I b
rn uuder the ashes,'" 
a discreet lover: "I adore Lavin.ia, or Lucretia./"' the am- 
biguous declaration of a modern passion: "'( :My faith is' as 
pure," the motto of a white hvery: ,
 \Vho is stronger than. 
rnyself? " qf a lion's hide: '" If I am dr-owned in blood., what 
a pleasant death!" the wish of f-crocious courage. The 
pride or pTudence of the U rsi ni restrained them from the 
field, which was occupied by" three of thei-r hereditary rivals, 
whose inscriptions denoted the lofty gr.catness of the Co- 
lonna naIne: 
'Though sad, I am strong: " '
Strong as I 
:un gn

at:" "If I fall," addressing himseTf to the specta- 
tors, "you faU ,with me;'" - intinlating (says the contem- 
porary writer) that ,vhile the other families were the subjects 
rJf the Vatiean, they alone wer-e the supporters of the Capi- 
tol. The combats of the an1phitheatre were dangerou.s and 
üloody. Every champion sucocssively encountered a wild 
bull; and the victory may be ascribed to the quadrupcds, 
since no more than eleven were left on the field
 with the loss 
of nine wounded and eighteen killed on the side of their ad- 
versaries. Some of the noblest families might mourn, but 
the lwmp úf the funerals, in the churches of 81. John Lateran 
and St. filaria l\{aggiore, afforded a second ho1iday to the 
people. Doubtless it was not in such conflicts that the blood 
of the Romans should have heen shed; yet, in hlall1ing their 
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rashness, we are compelled to applauq their galIantry; and 
1he noble vol.unteers 7 who display their 111agnificencc, and 
risk their lives, under the balconies of the fair, excite a more 
generous sympathy than the thousanòs of captives and malc- 
factol"s who were reluctantly dragged to the scene of slaugh- 
te r. 59 
This use of tl1e amphitheah"e was a rare, pqrhaps a singu- 
Jar, festival: the demand fo"r the materials wae a dairy and con- 
tinual wapt which the citizens could gratify without restraint 
or ren1orse. In the fourteenth ce
tury, a scandälous act of 
concord secured to both factions the privilege of extracting 
stones from the free and common quarry of the Coliseum; 60 
and Poggius lanlents, that the greater: part of these stones 
had .been bUl"nt to lilne by the folly of the. Rornans.6 1 To 
cheeli this abuse, and to prevent the nocturnal crimes that 
might be perpetrated Tn the vast 
:md gloomy recess,. Euge- 
nins the Fourth sun-ouuded it with a wall; and, by a charter 
long extant, granted both the ground and edifice to the monks 
of an adjacent convent.6-2 After his death, the wall was 
overthrown in a tumult of the people; and had they tnem- 
selves respected the noblost monmnent of their fathers, they 
111ight have justified the resolve that it should never be de- 
graded to private property. The inside was damaged: but 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, an æra of taste and 
iearning, the extel'Ïor cÏ1'cumference of one thousand six hun- 
dred and twelve feet was still entire and inviolate; a triple 
elevation of foorscore arches, which rose to the height of 
one hunòred and eight feet. Of the present ruin, the 
l1ephews of Paul the Third are the guilty agents; and every 
traveller who views the Farnese palace may curse the sac- 


59 )IuratorÎ has given a separ
te disscrtntiO'Il (the xxixth) to the 
games of the Italians in the l\Iiddle Ages. · 
60 In a concise but instructive memoir, the abbé Barthelemy (Mé- 
moires de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585) has men- 
tioned this agreement of the factions of the xivt.h. century de Tiburtino 
faciendo in the Coliseum, f.rom an original act in the archives of 
:Rome. 
61 Coliseum. . . . ob stultitiam llomanorum majori ex parte ad cal- 
cern de\ctum, says the indignant Poggius, (p. 17 :) but his exp!'cssion, 
too strong for the present age, must be very tendGrly applied to tho 
xvth century. 
112 Of the Olivetan monks. I\Iontfaucon (p. 142) afP.rms this fact 
from the memorials of Flaminius Vacca, (X o. 72.) They still hoped. 
Ðn some future occasion, to l'cvive and vil1dicai:c their grant. 
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rilege and luxury of these upstart princes.6 3 A similar re- 
proach is applieù to the Barberini; and the repetition of inju- 
ry might be dreaded from every reign, till the Coliseum was 
placed under the safeguard of religion by the most liberal 
of the p0ntiffs, penedict the Fourteenth, who consecrated a 
spot which persecution and falJle had stained with the blood 
of so many Christian rnartyrs. G4 
\V hen Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of those 
monuments, whose scattered fragments so far surpass the 
most eloquent descri ptions, he was astonished at the supine 
indifl'nrence 65 of the Romans themselves; 66 he wås humbled 
rather than elated by the discovery, that, except his friend 
Rienzi, åod one of the Colonna, a stranger of the Rhône was 
more conversant with these antiquities than the nobles and 
natives of the metropolis. 57 The ignorance and credulity of 
the Romans are elaborately displayed in the old survey of the 
city which was composed about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century; and, without dwelling on the manifold errors of 
name and place, the legend of the Capitol 68 may provoke a 


63 After measuring the priscus amphitheatri gyrus, 1\:fontfaucOll 
(p. 1-12) only adds that it was entire under Paul III. ; tneenclo clamat. 
I\luratori (Annali d'Italia, torn. xiv. p. 371) more. freely reports the 
guilt of the Farnese pope, and the indignation of the Homan people. 
Against the nephews of Urban YIII. I have no other evidence than 
the vulgar saying, "Quod nOl1 fecertlnt Barbari, fecere Barberini," 
which was pçrhaps suggested by the resemblance of the .words. 
6,\ As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates 
the ruin of the ColisC'um: Quòd si non suoptc merito atque pulchri- 
ttltli/1C rli
num fuisset quod improba.::; arceret manus, indigna res 
utique in locum tot martyr urn cruore sacrum tantopere sævitum esse. 
65 Yet the statutes of Rome (1. iii. c. 81, p. 182) impose a fine of 
600 aurei on whosoever shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne ruinis 
civitas deformetur, et ut antiqua ædifici
 decorern urbis perpetuo 
representent. . 
66 In his rÌ1'st VÌ'31t to Rome (A. D. 1337. See 
Il'moires sur Pe- 
trarque, tom i. p. 322, &c.) Petrarch is struck mute miraculo rerum 
tantarum, et Atuporis mole obrutus . . . . l">ræsentia vero, mirum dictll, 
nihil imminuit : vere major fuit Roma majoresque sunt reliquiæ quam 
rebar. Jam non orbC'm ab hàc urbe domitum, sed tam sero clomitmn, 
miror, COpp. p. ûOJ, }'amiliares, ii. 14, Joanni Columnæ.) 
67 lIe excepts and praises the rare knowledge of John Colonna. 
Qui cnim ho.lic magis ignari r('rum Romanarum, quam Romani cives? 
Iuvitus dico. nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur quam Romæ. 
69 After the JcscriptiOll of the Capitol, he adds, statuæ erant quot 
sunt mundi provinciæ; et habebat quælibet tintianabulum ad collum. 
Et erant ita per magicam adem dispositæ, ut quando aliqua regia 
ltomano Imllerio rebellis erat, statim imago illius proyinciæ vtrtebat 
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smIle of contempt and indignation. "The Capitol," says the 
anonymous writer, "is so named as being the head of the 
world; where the cOhsuls and senators formerly resided for 
the government of the city and the globe. The strong and 
lofty walls were covered with glass and gold, and crowned 
with a roof of the richest and lTIOSt curious carving. Below 
the citadel stood a palace, of gold for the greatest part, dec.. 
orated with precious stones, anà whose value might be es- 
teemed at one third of the world itself. '1'l1e statues of all 
the provinces were arranged in order, each with a small bell 
suspended from its neck; and such ,vas the contrivance of 
art magic,69 that if the province rebelled against -Rome, the 
statue turned round to thai quarter of the heavei1s, the bell 
rang, the prophet of the Capitoll'eported the prodigy, and the 
senate was admonished of the impending danger." A second 
example, of less importance, though of equal absurdity, may 
be drawn from the two marble horses, led by two naked 
youths, which have since been transported from the baths of 
Constantine to the Quirinal hill. The groundless application 
of the names of Phidias and Praxiteles lTIay perhaps be ex.. 
cused; but these Grecian sculptors should not have been 
removed above four hundred years from the age of Pericles 
to that of Tib
rius; they should not have been transformed 
into two philosophers or llmgicians, whose nakedness was the 
symbol of truth or knowledge, who revealed to the emperor 
his most secret actions; and, after refusing all pecuniary 
reco1l1pense, solicited the honor of leaving this eternal monu- 
ment of themselves. 70 Thus awake to the power of m
ic, 


se contra ill am ; unde tintinnabulum resonabat quod pendebat ad 
collum; tUllCquC vates Capitolii qui erant custodes senatui, &c. Ho 
mentions an example of the Saxons and Suevi, who, after they had 
been subdued by Agrippa, again rebelled: tintinnabulum sonuit; 
sacerdos qui erat in speculo in hebdomada senatoribus nuntiayit: 
Agrippa marched back. and reduced the - Persians, (Anonym. in 

Iontfaucon, p. 297, 298.) 
69 The same writor affirms, that Yirgil captus a Romanis inyisibili- 
tel' exiit, ivitque Neapolim. A Roman ma
ician, in the xith Gentury, 
is introduced by 'Villiam. of l\lalmsbury, (de Gestis Rcgum Anglo- 
rum, 1. ii. p. 86;) and in the time of Flaminius Vacca (No. 81, 103) 
it was the vulgar belief that the strangers (the Goths) invoked the 
dæmons for the discovery of hidden treasures. 
7U An\mym. p. 289. Montfaucon (p. 191) justly observes, that if 
Alexander be represented, these statues cannot be the .work of 
Phidias (Olympiad h.xxiii.) or Praxiteles, (Olympiad civ.,) who lived 
before that conqueror (Plill. lIist. N atur. xxxiv. 19.) 
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the Romans were insensible to the beauties of art: no more 
than five statu.es were visible to the eyes of Poggi us; and of 
the multitudes which chance or design had buried under the 
ruins, the resurrection was fortunately delayed till a safe.. 
and more enlightened age. 7l The Nile which now adorns 
the Vatican", had been explored. by SOlne laborers in digging 
a vineyard near the temple, or convent, of the l\'linerva; but 
the impatient proprietor, who was tOfl11ented by some visits 
of curiosity, restored the unprofitable marble to its former 
grave.7;2 The discovery of a statue of Pon1pey, ten feet in 
ìength, was the occasion of a lawsuit. It had beeh found 
under a partition wall: the equitable judge had pronounced, 
that the head should be separated from the body to satisfy the 
claims of the contiguous owners; and the sentence would 
have been executed, jf the intercession of a cardinal, and the 
liberality of a pope, had not rescued the Roman hero from 
the hands of his barbarous countrymen. 73 
But the clouds of barbarisln were gradually dispelled; and 
the peaceful authority of l\Iartin the Fifth and his successors 
restored the ornaments of the city as well as the order of the 
ecclesiastical state. The ímprovements of Rome, since the 
fifteenth century, have not been the spontaneous produce of 
freedom and industry. The first and most natural root of a 
great city is the labor and populousness of the adjacent coun- 
try, which supplies the matenals of subsistence, of manufac- 
tures
 and of foreign .trade. But the greater part of the 
Campagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary and desolate 
wilderness: the overgrown estates of the princes and the 
clergy arc cultivated by thB lazy hands of indigent and hope- 


71 'Villiam of 
:1almsbury (1. ii. p. 86, 87) relates a marvellous dis- 
covery (A. D. 1046) of Pallas the son of Evander, who had been 
slain by Turnus; the perpetual light in his sepulchre, a Latin epitaph, 
the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant, the enormous wound in his 
breast, (pectus perforat ingens,) &c. If this fable rests on the slight- 
est foundation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the statues, that 
wero exposed to the air in a barbarous age. 
72 Prope porticum Minervæ, statua est recubantis, cujus caput in- 
tegrâ cffi.gie tantæ magnituclinis, ut signa omnia cxcC'clat. Quidam 
ad plantandas arbores 8crobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc visendum cum 
plures in dies magis cOllcurrerent, strepitum adeuentium fastidiumque 
pertæsus, horti patronu& congestå humo texit, (Poggius de Varictatc 
Fortunæ, p. 12.) 
73 See the l\lemoriaLs of Flaminius Vacca, No. 57, p. 11, 12, at the 
end of the noma Antica of Xarclini, (1701, ill 4to.) 
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less vassals; and the scanty harvests are confined or exported 
for the benefit of a monopoly. A second and more artificial 
cause of the growth of a n1etropolis is the residence of a 
monarch, the expense of a luxur10US court, and the tl ibutes 
of dependent provinces. Those provinces and tributes had 
been lost in the fall of the -empire; and if some streams of 
the silver of Peru and the gold of Brazil have beel. attracted 
by the Vatican, the revenues of the cardinals, the fees of 
office, the oblations of pilgrin1s and dients, and the remnant 
of ecclesiastical taxes, afford a poor anù precarious supply, 
which maintains, however, the idleness of the court and city. 
The population of !lOtTIe, far below the measure of the great 
capitals of Europe, does not exceed one hundred and seventy 
thousand inhabitants; H and within the spacious enclosure of 
the walls, the largest portion of the seven hills is overspread 
with vineyards and ruins. The beauty and splendor of the 
modern city may be ascribed to the abuses of the government, 
to the influence of superstition. Each reign (the exceptions 
are rare) has been marked by the rapid elevation of a new 
falnily, enriched by the childish pontifr at the expense of the 
church and country. 'rhe palaces of these fortunate nephews 
are the most costly mOnUlTIe
lts of elegance and servitude: 
the perfect arts of architecture; þainting, and sculpture, have 
been prostituted in their service; and their galleries and gar- 
dens are decorated with the most precious works of antiquity, 
which taste or vanity has pronlptoo them to collect. The 
ecclesiastical reyenues were n10re decently employed by the 
popes thernselves in the pomp of the Catholic worship; but it 
is superfluous to enumerate their pious foundations of altars, 
chapels, and churches, since these lesser stars are eclipsed by 
the sun of the Vatican, by the donle of S1. Peter, the most 
glorious structure tlmt ever has been applied to the use of 
religion. The fame of Julim; the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and Sixtus the Fifth, is accompanied by the stlperi<?r merit of 
Hrmnante and Fontana
 of Raphael and ::\Iichael Angelo; and 
the same munificence "Çvhich had been displayed in palaces 
unq temples was directed with equal zeal to revive and emu- 


74 In the )"ear 1709, the inhabitants of TI')TIlC (without including 
p-ight or ten thousand Jews) amounted to 13R,568 souls, (Labat, 
Voyages en Espagne et en Italic, tom. iii. p.'217, :H8.} In 17-10, they 
had increa'3cd to 146,080; and in 1765, I left them, without the Jews, 
161,899. I am ignorant whether they hllve since contu \led in a pro- 
&res
ive state. 
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1ate the labors of antiquity. Prostrate obelisks were raised 
from the ground, and erected in the most conspicuous placE's; 
of the eleven aqueducts of the Cæsars and consuls, three were 
restored; the artificial rivers were conducted over a long 
series of old, or of new arches, to discharge into rnarble basins 
a flood of salubrious and refreshing waters: and the specta- 
tor, impatient to ascend the steps of St. Pe.ter's, is detained 
by a column of Egyptian granite, which rises between two 
lofty and perpetual fountains, to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet. The nlap., the description, the monuments 
of ancient Rome, have been elucidated by the diligence of 
the antiquarian and the student: 75 and the footsteps of he- 
roes, the relics, not of superstition, but of empire, are devoutly 
visited by a new race of pilgrims frOln the 1'en10te, and once 
savage, countries of the North. 


Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the 
ttention will 
be excited by a .History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire; the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in 
the history of mankinù. The various causes and progressive 
effècts are connected with 111any of the events most interest- 
ing in human annals: the artful policy of the Cæsars, who 
long nlaintained the name and image of a free republic; the 


75 The Père ::\Iontfaucon distIibutes his own observations into 
twenty days: he should have. styled thcm wecks, or months, of his 
visits to the different parts of the city, (Diarium Italicum, c.8-20, 
p. 104-301.) That learned Benedictine reviews the topographers of 
ancient Rome; the first efforts of Blondus, Fuh-ius, l\larti{u1Us, and 
Faunus, the superior labors of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his learning 
been equal to his labors; the writings of OnUphl"ius Pauvinius, qui 
omne8 obscuravit. and thc recent but imperfect book'3 of Donatus and 
X ardini. Yet l\'Iontfaucoll still f:,i
hs for a more complete plan and 
description of the old city, which must be attained by the three fol- 
lowing methods: 1. The mc>asurement of the space and intervals of 
rhe ruins. 2. The study of inscriptions, and the places '\vhere they 
\vere found. 3. The investigation of all the aets, charters, diaries 
of the middle ages, '\vhich name any spot or building of Rome. The 
laborious work, such as l\Iontfaucon desired, must be prol1loted by 
princely or public munificence: but the great modera plan of Nolli 
(A.. D. 1748) would furnish a solid and accurate basis for the ancient 
topography of Rome. 
VOL. VI. 46 
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disorders of military despotism; the rise, éstablishment, and 
sects of Christianity; the foundation of Constantinople; the 
division of the monarchy; the invasion and settlements of 
the Barbarians of Germany and Scythia; the institutions of 
the civil law; the character and religion of :Mahomet; the 
tempOl'al sovereignty of the popes; the restoration and decay 
of the 'Vestern empire of Charlemagne; the crusades of the 
l..atins in the East; the conquests of the Saracens and Turks; 
the ruin of the Greek empire; the state and revolutions of 
Rome in the 111iddle age. The historian lTIay applaud the 
importance and variety of his subject; .but while he is con- 
scious of his own imperfections, he must often accuse the 
deficiency of bis materials. It was among the ruins of the 
Capitol that I first conceived the id
a of a work wbich has 
amused and ex
rcised near twenty years of my life, and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishe
, I finally deliv- 
er to the curiosity and candor of the public. 


LAUSANNE, June 27, 1787. 
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N. B. The Roman numerals refer to the volume, and the .figures to the pag&. 


A. 
A1U.:X, the Saracen, heroism of his widow, v. 197. 
Abassides, elevation of the house of, to the office of caliph of the Sara 
cens, v. 292-295. 
Abdallah, the Saracen, his excursion to plunder the fair of Abyla, v. 202. 
Abdalmalek, caliph of the Saracens, refuses tribute to the emperor of Con 
stantinople, and establishes a national mint, v. 277. 
Abdalrahman, the Saracen, establishes his throne at Cordova in Spain, v 
29.5. S.plendor of his court, 298. His estimate of his happiness, 299. 
Abdelaziz, the Saracen, his treaty with Theodemir, the Gothic prince of 
Spain, v. 2;)8. His death, 260. 
Abderame, his expedition to :France, and victories there, v. 287. His 
death, 290. 
Abdoll\Iotalleb, the grandfather of the prophet Mahomet, his history, v.99. 
Abgarus, inquiry into the authenticity of his correspondence with Jesus 
Christ, v. D. 
Abgarus, the last king of Edessa, sent in chains to Rome, i. 243. 
Abla'\'ius, the confidential præfect under Constantine the Great, a conspir- 
acy formed against him on that emperor's death, ii. 174. Is put to 
death, 175. 
Abu Ayub, his history, and the veneration paid to his memory by the 1Ia.- 
hometans, v. 275, vi. 411. 
Abubeker, the friend of Mahomet, is one of his first conyerts, v. 121. 
Flies from Mecca with him, 124. Succeeds l\1ahomet as caliph of the 
Saracens, 153. His character, 172. . 
Abu Caab commands the Andalusian :Moors who subdued the Island of 
Crete, v. 312. 
Abu Sophian, prince of Mecca, conspires the death of Mahomet, v. 124. 
Battles of Beder and Ohud, 131, 132. Besieges Medina without success, 
131:. Surrenders l\1ecca to Mahomet, and receives him as a prophet, 136. 
Abu Taher, the Carmathian, pillages Mecca, v. 323. 
Abu Taleb opposes Mahomet,. v. 101, 122, 123. . 
Abulfeda, his account of the splendor of the caliph Moctader, v. 298. 
Abulpharagius, primate of the Eastern Jacobitcs, some account of, iv.551. 
His encomium on wisdom and learning, v. 301. 
Abundantius, g-eneral of the East, and .vatron of the eunuch Eutropius, is 
disgraced and exiled by him, iif'. 328. 
Abyla, the fair of, plundered by the Saracens, v. 202. 
Abyssinia, the inhabitants of, described, iv. 239. Their alliance with the 
emperor Justinian, 241. Ecclesiastical history of, 561. 
AcaciiIs, bishop of Amida, an uncommon instance of episcopal bcnevo 
lence, iii. 3.58. 
Achaia, its extent, i. 26. 
Acre, the memorable siege of, by the crusaders, vi. 30. Final loss of, 47. 
Actions, institutes of Justinian respacting, iv. 36,). 
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Actiam, a re'view of Roman affairs after the battle of, i. 73. 
Adauctus, the only martyr of distinction durillg the persecution under 
Diocletian, ii. 72, 
Adolphus, the brother of Ahric, brings him a rellnforcement of troops, iii. 
272. Is made count of the domestics to the new emperor Attalus, 2;8. 
Succeeds his brother as king of the Goths, and concludC"s a peace with 
Honorius, 294, 3
)6, 3,)8. Is assa
sinated in the palace of Barcelona, 310. 
Adoption, the two kind
 of, under the Greek empire, v. 570, note. 
Adoration of the Roman emperor, custom of, and derivation of the term, 
v.3.-56. . 
Adorno, the Genoese governor of Phocæa, conveys Amurath II. from 
Asia to Europe. vi. 2ö2. 
Adrian 1., Pope, his alliance with Charlemagne aga
nst the Lombards, v. 
27. His rect'ption of Charlemagne at Itollle, 31. Asserts the fictitious 
donation of Constantine the Great, 33. 
Adulis, seaport, its ruins 110W called Azoole, iv. 71, note 1\I. 
Adultery, distinctions of, how punished by Augustus, iv. 377, and by the 
Christian emperors, 3ï9, 380. 
Ælia Capitolina, founded on .Mount Sion, by Hadrian, i. 515. 
Ælius Putus, his Tripartite, the oldest wo:rk of Roman jurisprudence, iv. 
3
v. 
Æmilianus, governor of Pannonia and 1\Iæsia, routs the barb
rous invaders 
of the empire, and is declared emperor by his troops, i. 296. 
.2Encas of Gaza, his attestation of the miraculous gift of speech to the 
Catholic confessors of Tipasa, whose tongues had been cut out, iii. 449. 
Æneêls Sylvius, his account of the impracticability of a European crusade 
agains"t the Turks, vi. 417. His epigram on the destruction of ancient 
buildings in Romc, 528, note. 
Æra of the world, remarkable epochas in, pointed out, iv. 112, note. Gel- 
alæan, of the Turks, "hen settled, v. 522. 
.LErial Tribute in t.he Ea
tern empire, iv. 78. 
Æthiopia, Christianity established in. iv. 561. The Portuguese na,-igators 
l"f'pel the incursions of Turks and Arabs in. 564. l\lr. Bruce's trQ.vels, 
and Pearce's narrative respecting, 566, note M. 
ÆtillS, surnamed the Atheist, his character and adventures, ii. 321, 322. 
331, 34:.5, note. 
-. the Roman general under Valentin!Rn III., his character, iii. 357. 
His treacherous scheme to ruin Count Boniface, 369. Is forced to retire 
into Pannonia, 379. His invitation of the Huns into the empire, 387. 
Seizes the admini
tration of the 'Vestern"empire, 421. His character, as 
given by Renatus, a contemporary historian. 422. Employs the HUllS 
and Alani in the defence of Gaul, 423. Concltules a peace with The- 
odoric, 427. Raises the siege of Orleans, 43.5. Battle of Chalons, 437. 
His prurlpnce on the invasion of Italy by Attila, 449. Is murdered bY' 
Vatentinian, 45<1:. 
Africa, its situation and revolutions. i. 3CL Great revenue raised from, by 
the Romans, 188. Progrcss of Christianity there, 580. Is distracted 
with religious discord in the time of Constantine the Gredt, ii. 291. 
Character and re,'olt of the Circllmcellions, 360. Oppressions of, unrler 
the gm'ernment of Count Romanus, 571. General state of Africa, 574. 
The slave tradE', 575, note M. Revolt of Count Boniface there, iii. 36
. 
Arrival of Genseric, king of the Vantlals, 371. Persecution of the Don- 
atist", 372. Devastations of, by the Vandals, 375. Carthage surprised 
by Genseric, 380. Persecution of the Catholics, 6-18. Expedition of 
Delisarius to, iv. 121. Is recovered by the Romans, 133. The govern- 
ment of, settled by Justinian, 133. llevolt of the troops there, under 
Stoza, 
J.5. Devastation of the Well', 
lf). Invasion of, by the Saracens, 
v. 235. Conquest of, Ly Akbah, 240. Decline and extinction of Chris. 
tianity there, 267. Revolt and independence of the Saracens there, 326. 
Aglabites, the Saracen dynasty of, v. 326. 
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Aglae, a Roman lady, patronizes St. Boniface, ii. 74. 
Agricola, review of his conduct in Britain, i. 5. His fortifi( line across 
::3eotland, 5, note M. 
Agriculture, g-reat improvement of, 
 the western countries of the Roman 
empire, i. 65. State of, in the Eastern Empire, unòer Justinian, iv. 64. 
Ahriman, the evil principle, among the Persians, i. 2a2, note G. 
Aiznadill, battle of, bet .veen the Saracens and the Greeks, v. 194. 
Ajax, the sepulchre of, how distinguished, ii. 93. 
Akbah, the t;aracen, his exploits in Africa, v. 2-10. 
Alani, occasion of these people invaùin
 Asia, i. 373. Supposed by Klap- 
roth to be the ancestors of the true Albanians, ii. 227, note l\I. Conquest 
of, by the II uns, iii. 24. Join with the Huns against the Goths, 26. See 
Goths, and Vandals. 
,Alaric, the Goth, learns the art of war under Theodosius the Great, iii. 
123. Becomes the leader of the Gothic revolt, and ravages Greece, iii. 
191, 192. Escapes from Stilicho, 196. Is appointed mast2r-general of 
the Eastern Illyricum, 197. His invasion of Italy, 199'. Is defeated by 
Stilicho at Pollentia, 205. Is r1riven out of Italy, 207, 218. Is, by treaty 
with Honorius, declared master-gcneral of the Roman armies through- 
out the præfecture of Illyricum, 219. His pleas and motives for march- 
ing to H.ome, 242. Encamps under the walls of that city, 24t, 215. Ac- 
cepts a. ransom, and raises the siege, 271. His negotiations with the 
emperor Honorius, 273. His second siege of Rome, '277. 'Places Atta- 
Ius on the Iinperial throne, 278. Degrades him, 280. Seizes the city of 
Rome, 281. His sack of Rome compared with that by the emperor 
Charles V., 290. Rctires from l"tome, and ravages Italy, 291. His death 
and burial, 294. . 
Alaric II., king of the Goths, his overthrow by Clovis, king of the Franks, 
iii. 5
3 
Albanians, the, ii. 227, note, and note 
I. 
Alberic, the son of 'Marozia, his revolt, and government of Rome, v. 62, 63. 
Albigeois of I'-'rance,. persecution of, v. 3
8. 
Alboin, king of the Lombards, his history, iv. mm. His alliance with the 
Ayars against the Gepidæ, 3
1. Reduces the Gcpidæ, 392. He undertakes 
the conquest of Italy, 393. Overruns whåt is now called Lombardy, 39,J. 
Assumes the regal title there, 396. Takes Pavia, and makes it his capi- 
tal city, 346. Is murdered at the instigation of his queen Rosamond, 387. 
Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, destroyed by Dioclctian, i. 41
. 
Aleppo, siege and capture of, by the Saracens, v. 212. Is recovered by the 
Greeks, 333. Is taken and sacked bv Tamerlane, vi, 261. 
Alexander III., Pope, establishes the papal election in the college I}f car- 
dinals, vi. 4.50. 
-, archbishop of Alexandria, excommunicates Arius for his her- 
esy, ii. 314. 
-- Severus is declared Cæsar by the emperor Elagabalus, i. 173. 
Is raised to the throne, 1 í5, Examination into his pretended victory 
over Artaxerxes, 2'14. Showed a regard for the Christian relig-ion, ii. ;50. 
Alexandria, a general massacre there, by ordcr of the emperor Caracalla, 
i. 16). ThE' city described, 326. Is ruined by ridiculous intestine com- 
motions, 327, by famine anù pestilence, 329. Is besieged and taken by 
Diocletian, 4Jß. The ChÚstian theolngY'fl'duced to a systematical form 
in the school of, 5íS. Number of martyrs who sntfcred there in the per- 
secution by Deciu,-;, ii. 4.j; vide note G. The theolo
ical system of Plato 
tau
ht in the school of, and received by the J 
ws there, ii. 
f)
, :3'I:J, 
nutes G. and)1. Questions {'oncernin
 the nature of the Trinity, a
i- 
tated in the philo:>ophicai and Christian schools of, 339, 310. History of 
the archbishop 81. Athanasius, 33
, 3.)1 ; vide Athanasius. Suffers greatly 
by an earthquake, iii. 9. History of the temple of f'crapis there, 143. This 
temple, and the famous library, destroyed by Bishop Thcophilus, H..t, 
145. h taken by Amrou the Saracen, v. 2
ü. The famous lIbrary dø 
Iitroyed 1 228 46 * 
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Alexius Angelus, his usurpation of the Greek empire, and tharacter vi 
58, 69. }'lies before the crusaders, 79. 
--- 1. Comllenus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 619. New titles of 
dignity invented by him. v. 3."53. Battle of Durazzo, 4.73. Solicits the 
aid of the emperor Henry III., 476. Solicits the aid of the Christian 
princes against the Turks, 540. His suspicious policy on the arrival of 
the crusaders, 667, 568. Exacts homage from them, t369. Profit::; by the 
success of the crusaders, vi. l. 
--- II. Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 625. 
-- Strategopulus, the Greek general, retakes Constantinople from 
the Latins, vi. 126. 
---, the son of Isaac Angelus, his pscape from his uncle, who had 
deposed his father, vi. 69. His treaty with the crusaders for his restora- 
tion, 70. Restoration of his father, 80. His death, 8,j. 
Alfred sends an embassy to the shrine of St. Thomas in India, iv. 547. 
Algebra, by whom invented, v. 3D4. 
.Ali joins Mahomet in his prophetical mission, v. 121, 122. His heroism, 
134. His character, 162. Is chosen caliph of the Saracens, 156. De- 
yotion paid at his tomb, 161. His posterity, 166, 166. 
Aligern defends Cmuæ, for his brother Teias, king of the Goths, iv. 273, 
275. Is reduced, 275, 276. 
Allectus murders Carausius, and usurps his station, i. 412. Is slain in 
Britain, 412. 
Allemanni, the origin and warlike spirit-of, i. 303. Are driven out of Italy 
by the senate and people, 304. Invade the empire in the reign of Aure- 
Han, 342. Are totallý routed, 34/). Gaul delivered from their depreda- 
tions by Cnnstantius Chlorus, 414. Invade and establish themselves in 
Gaul, ii. 231. Are defeated at Strasburgh by Julian, 237. Are reduced 
by Julian in his expeditions beyond the Rhine, 242. Invade Gaul under 
the emperor Valentinian, .5.53. Are reduced by Jovinus, 554. And 
chastised by Valentinian, 6;56. Are subdued by Clovis, king of the 
Franks, iii. 573. 
Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, his reign, v. 612. His death, 619. 
Alypiu,;;, governor of Britain, is commissioned by the emperor Julian to 
l"ebuild the temple of Jerusalem, ii. 437. 
Amala, king of the Goths, his high cre>dit among them, i. 287. 
Amalasonth
, queen of Italy, her history and character, iv. 147, 148. Her 
death, 150. . 
Amalphi, description of the city, and its commerce, v. 4<1:2, 463. 
Amazons, improbability of auy society of, i. 359, '/wte. Klaproth's theory 
respecting, 359, note .M. 
Ambition, reflections on thc violence and various ollerations of that pas- 
sion, iv. 636. 
Ambrose, St., composell a treatise on the Trinity, for the use of the em- 
peror Gratian, iii. 73, note. His birth, and promotion to the archbi
hop- 
ric of Milan, 96. Opposes the Arian worship of the empress Justina, 
97. Refuses obedience to the Imperial power, 100. Controls the em- 
peror Theodosius, 116, 117. Imposes penance on Theodosius for his 
cruel treatment of Thessalonica, 117. Employed his influence oyer 
Gratian and Theodosius, to inspire> him with maxims of persecution, iii. 
131. Opposes Symmachus, the .advocate for the old Pagan religion, 136. 
Comforts the citizens of Florence ,,,ith a dream, when besieged by Rada- 
gaisus, 218. 
Amida, siege of, by Sap or, king of Persia. ii. 226, note M. Receives the 
fugitive inhabitants of Nisibis, 515. Is besieged and taken by Cabades, 
king of Persia, iv. 101. 
Amir, prince of Ionia, his character, and passage into Europe, vi. 230. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the historian, his religious character of the em- 
peror Constalltius, ii. 330. His remark on the enmity of Christians 

\Vards each other, 363. His account of the fiery obitIl1ctions to 
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restorinp; the templc of Jerusalem, 439. His account of the hostile con- 
test of Damasus anù Ursinu
 fur the bishopric of Rome, 551. 'l'esti 
mony amI favor of his historical merit, iii. 60. His character of the 
nobles of Rome, 2.j2. 
Ammonius, the mathematician, his measurement of the circuit of Rome, 
iii. 265. 
--, the monk of Alexandria, his martyrdom, iv. 502. 
Amorium, siege and destruction of, by the caliph J\Iotassem, v. 319. 
Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, gains the favor of the emperor Theo 
dosius by an orthodox bon mot, iii. 81, 82. 
A.mphitheatre at Rome, a description of, i. 396, yi. 532, note :1\1. 
Amrou, his birth and character, v. 219. His invasion and conquest of 
Egypt, 221, 222. His administra.tion there, 231. His description of the 
COUll try, 233. 
Amurath I., sultan of the Turks, his reign, vi. 234. His death, 236, 'Jwte]\f. . 
11., Sultan, his reign and character, vi. 348. His double abdica- 
tion, 3<19, 3.30. Error of Gibbon, 31,9, note :M. 
Anachorets, in monkish history, described, iii. 537. 
Anacletus, Pope, his Jewish extraction, vi. 459. 
Anastasius 1. marries thc empress Ariadne, iv. 5. His war with_Theodo- 
ric, the Ostrogoth king of Italy, 18, 19. His economy celebrated, 73. 
Epigram thereon, 73, note 1\1. His long wall from the Propontis to the 
Euxine,94. Is humbled by the Catholic clergy, iv. 52."5. 
11., emperor of Constantinople, iv. 581. His preparations of 
defence against the Saracens, v. 2ì8. 
, St., his brief histr>ry and martyrdom, iv. 461, note. 
Anatho, city of, on the banks of the Euphrates, described, ii. 478, 
Andalusia, derivation of the name of that proyince, v. 248, note. 
Andronicus, president of Libya, excommuuicatc(l by SJuesius, bishop of 
Ptolemais, ii. 290, 291. 
Andronicus Comnenus, his character, and first adventures, iv. 625. Seizes 
the empire of Constan.tinople. 632, 6;
3, note 1\1. His unhappy fate, 634. 
- the Elder, emperor of Constantinople, his superstition, vi. 174. 
His war with his grandson, and abdication, 178, 179, 180, note 1\I. 
the Younger, emperor of Constantinople, his licentious char- 
acter, yi. 177. His civil war against his grandfather, 178. His reign, 
181. Is vanquished and wounded by Sultan Orchan, 228. His private 
application to Pope Benedict XII. of ltome, 291, 292. 
Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane and Bajazet, yi. 264. 
Anianus, bishop of Orleans, his pious anxiety for the l.elief of that city, 
when besieged by Attila the Hun, iii. 43.). 
Anician family at Rome, brief history of, iii. 247. 
Anna Comnpna, character of her history of hpr father, Alexius I., em- 
peror of Constantinople, iv. 619. Her conspiracy against her brother 
John, 621. 
Anthemius, emperor of the 'V cst, his descent, and investiture by Leo the 
Great, iii. 490. His election confirmed at Rame, 491. Is killed in the 
sack of Rome by Ricimer, 506. 
Anthemius, præfect of the East, character of his administration, in the 
minority of the emperor Theúdosius the Younger, iii. 3.50. 
Anthemius the architect, instances of his great knowlcdge in mechanics, 
iv. 8;J. Forms the design of the church of St. Sophia at Constantino- 
ple, 8.). 
Anth(
ny, St., father of the Egyptian monks, his history, iii. 522. 
Anthropomorphites, among the carly Christians, personifiers of the Deity, 
iv. 494. 
Antioch taken and destroyed by Sapor, king of Persia, i. 317. Flourish- 
ing state of the Christian church there, in the reign of Theodosius, 577. 
History of the body of S1. Babylas, bishop of, ii. 449. The cathedral of, 
tihut up, and its wealth confiscated, by the emperor Julian, 450. Licc
- 


. 
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tious manners of the citizens, 464. Popular discontents during the 
residence of Julian there, 465. Sedition there, against the emperor 
Theodosius, iii. 110. '1'h(' city pardoned, 113. Is taken and ruined ùy 
Cho
roes, king of Persia, iy. 221. Great de')truction there by an earth- 
quake, 2!H, 292. Is again seized by Chosroes 11., 4;')9. Is rpduced by 
the Sara
ens, and ransomed, Y. 213. Is rpcovered by the Greeks, 333. 
Bpsipg(.d and taken by the first crusaders, ;')80. 
Antonilla, the wife of Belisarius, her character, iv. 119. E"amines and 
com"icts Pope Sylverius of treachery, 168. lIer activity during the siege 
of !tome, 171. Her secret history, 183. Founds a convent for her re- 
treat, 286. 
Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the court of Sapor, king of Persia, stimu- 
lates him to an invasion of the Roman provinces, ii. 224. 
-- Pius, his character, and that of Hadrian, compared, i. 9. Is 
adopted by Hadrian, 93. . 
, Marcus, his defensive wars, i. 10. Is adopted by Pius at the 
instance of Hadrian, 93, note 1\1. His character, fl4, 101. His war 
against the united Germans, 276. Suspiciol:.s story of his edict in favor 
of the Christians, ii. 246. 
Appr, Arrius, prætorian præfect, and father-in-law to the emperor Nume- 
rian, i. 309. Is killed ùy Diocletian as the presumptive murderer of that 
prince, 400. 
Apharhan, the Persian, his embassy from Narses, king .of Persia, to the 
emperor Galerius, i. 426. 
Apocalypse, why now admitte(l into tne c
non of the Scriptures, i. 535, 
note j also note 1\1. 
Apocaucus, admiral of Constantinople, his confederacy against John Can- 
tac}.1zene, vi. 185. His death, 188. 
Apollinaris, .bishop of Laodicea, his hypothesis of the divine incarnation 
of Jesus Christ, iv. 4!)6. 
--, patriarch of Alexandria, butchers his flock in defence of the 
Catholic doctrine of the incarnation, iv. 5-58. . 
Apollunius of 'fyana, his doubtful character, i. 353, note. 
AlJotheosis, or deification of the Roman emperors, how this custom was 
intrnùuced. i. 81-, 8."5, 86; vide notes 1\1. and 'V. 
Apsimar dethrones Leontius, emperor of Constantinople, and usurps his 
place, iv. 577. His death, ;ji9, 
Apulia is conquered by the Normans, v. 453. Is confirmed to them by 
papal grant, 4."56. 
Aquilcia besÜ'ged by the emperor Maximin, i. 213. Is taken and destroyed 
by Attila, king of the Huns, iii. 44:3. 
Aquitain is settled by the Goths, under their king 'VaHia: iii. 312. Is 
quered by Clovis, king of the Franks, ':;8."5. . 
Ar.Libia, its situation, soil, and climate, Y. H. Its dh-ision into the Sandy, 
the StO'lY, and the Happy, 77. The pastoral Arabs, 77, their horses and 
camels 78. Cities of, SO. :i\lanners and customs of the Arabs, 83, 89, 
their 12nguage, 8
, their benevolence, 91. History and description of 
the Cadba of Mecca, 93. Uelig-ions, 94, 93. Life and doctrine of Ma- 
homet,98, 104. Conquest of, by Mahomet, 138. Character of the ca- 
liphs or successors of Mahomet, and their rapid conquests, 172. 17:3, 
Limits of the Arabian conquest, 273. Three caliphs established, 2
)6. 
Introduction of learning among the Arabians, 3')11, their pr()gre
s in the 
scipllces, 302, their literary deficiencies, 300. Decline and fa.ll of the 
caliph
, :3
1, 32-5. 
Arari,., kin
 of the Goth
, defeats Constantine, ii. 169, and note )1. 170. 
ArùetlO, a 
'eteran l1nd"r Constantine the Great, leaves his retirement to 
oppo.,e the usurper Procopius, ii. 531-. 
Arbo
astes, the Frank, his military promotion under Theodosil1s in Gaul, 
and conspiracy against V:llentinian the Younger, iii. 11a t 120. Is de- 
feated by Theodosius, and kills himself, 126. 
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Arcaùius, son of the emperor Theodosius, iii
 81. Succeeds to the E'mpire 
of the East, Jß-t His magnificence, 322. Extent of hi
 dominions, 
323. Administration of his favorite eunuch Eutropius, 3U, 3:.!.5. His 
cruel law against treason, 329, 330. Signs the condemnati m of Eutro- 
pius, 335. His interview with the revolters Tribigild anù Gainas, 336. 
His death and supposed testament, 347, 3-13. 
Architecture, Roman, the general magnificence of, indicated by the exist- 
ing ruins, i. 5.], 
Ardalmrius, his expedition .to Italy, to reduce the usurper John, iii. 365. 
Argonauts, the object of their expeJition to Cole-hos, iv. 2'27. 
Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, and wife of Zeno, her character, 
and marriage afterwards with Anastasius, v. 5. 
Arii, a tribe of the Lygians, their terrific mode of waging war, i. 381. 
Arinthælls is appointed general of the horse by the emperor Julian on his 
Pers'an expedition, ii.477. Distinguishes himself against the usurper 
Procopius, 53-1. 
Ariovistus seizes two thirds of the lands of the Sequani in Gaul, for him- 
self and his German followers, iii. 598. · 
Aristobulus, principal minister of the house of Cams, is receivE'd into 
confidence by the emperor Diocletian, i. 403. 
Aristotle, his logic better adapted to the detection of _ error, than for the 
discovery of truth, v. 303. 
Arius is excommunicated for heretical notions concerning the Trinity, ii. 
314. Strength of his party, 3B. His opinions examined in the coun- 
cil of Nice, 
17. - Account of Arian sects, 321. Council 'of Rimini, 324. 
His banishment and recall, 327. His suspicious death, 327. Employs 
musie and son
s to propagate his heresy, 3,54, note:M. The A1'ians l)e1'- 
,
ecute the Catholics in Africa, iii. 548. . 
Armenia is seized by Sapor, kin
 of Persia, i. 315. Tiridates restored, 419. 
lIe is a
ain e
pelled by the Persian
, 422. Is resigned to Tiridates by 
treaty between the Romans and PersIans, 430. Is rendered tributary to 
Persia on the death of Tiridates, ii. 179. Cha.racter of Arsaces Tiranus, 
king of, and his conduct towards the emperor Julian, 473, note 1\1. Is 
reduced by Sapor to a Persian province, 576. Its distractions and di- 
vision between the Persians and the Romans, Hi. 3J9. History of 
Christianity in, ii. 275, vide rwte 1'1., iv. 554. 
Armies of the Eastern empire, state of, under the emperor :Maurice, iv. 
418. 
ArnioI', defensive, is laid aside by the Romans, and adopted by the Barba- 
rians, iii. 12U. 
Armorica, the prodnces of, form a free governmrnt independent of the 
Romans, iii. 315, 316, note 
I. Submit to Clovis, king of the I"ranks, 
576. Settlement of Britons in, 621, 622, note M. 
Arnold of Brescia, his heresy, and history, vi. 430, 432. Is burnt, 433. 
Arragon, derivation of the name of that province, i. 22, note. 
Arrian, his visit to, and description of, Colchos, iv. 230. 
Arsaces Tiranus, kin
 of Armcnia, his, character, and disaffection to the 
emperor Julian, ii. 473. Historical particulars of, 473, note 1\1. 'Vith- 
draws his troops treacherously from the Roman service, 492. His dis- 
astrous end, 576. Various traditions rBspecting, :577, note 1\1. 
Arsenius, patriarch of Constantinople, excommunicatcs the emperor Mi- 
chael Palæologus, vi. 1,)3. Faction of the Arsenites, 15..l. 
Artaban, kin
 of Parthia, is defeated and slain by Arta:xerxes, king of 
Persia, 1. 2:!3. 
,his conspiracy against the emperor Justinian, iv. 262. Is in- 
trusted with the conduct of the arnnment sent to 'Italy, 266. 
Artasircs, king of Armenia. is deposed by the Persians at the instigation 
of his own subjects, iii. 360, 361. 
Artavasdcs, his rcvolt against the Greek emperor Constantine V. at Con- 
stantinople, v. 12. 


. 
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Artaxerxes restores the Pt3rsian monarchy, i. 228. Prohibits every wor 
ship but that of Zoroaster, 238, 1wte:l\I. His war with the Romans, 243. 
His character and maxims, 246. 
Artemius, duke of Egypt under Constantius, is condemned to death 
under Julian, for cruplty and corruption, ii
 400. 
Arthur, king of the Britons, his historJ obscured by monkish fictions, iii. 

2. 
Arvandus, prætorian præfect of Gaul, his trial and condemnation by the 
Roman senate, iii. 500. 
As('a!o
, battle of, between Godfrey of Bouillon and the sultan of Egypt, 
v. ü9ü. 
Ascetics, in ecclesiastical history, account of, iii. 520. 
Asclepiodd.tus reduces and kills the British usurper Allectus, i. 412. 
Asia, summary view of the revolutions in that quarter of the world, i. 226. 
Asia Minor described, i. 26. Amount of its tribute to Rome, 18ï; äde 
note 1\1. Is conquered by the Turks, v. ,j24. 
Asiarch, nature of this 
ffi.ce among the ancient ragans, i. 572, note. 
Aspar is commissioned by the Theodosius the Yo.unger to conduct Yalen- 
tinian III. to Italy, iii. 365. Places his steward Leo on the throne of 
the Eastern empire, 489. He and his sons murdered by Leo, iv. 4. 
Assassins, the principality of, destroyed by the Moguls, vi. 215, note )I. 
Assemblies of the people abc.1ished under the Roman emperors, i. 82. At 
what times the Comitia were reviveQ, 82, Iwte 'V. The nature ot
 among 
the ancient Germans, 264. 
Assyria, the province of, described, ii.. 479. Is invaded by the emperor 
Ju
ian, 481. His retreat, 497. 
Astarte, her image brought from Carthage to Rome, as a spouse for EIa- 
gabalus, i. 171. 
Astolphus, king of the Lombards, takes the city of Ravenna, and attacks 
Rome, v. 2J. Is repelled by Pepin, king of France, 26; 21. . 
Astrology, why cultivated by the Arabian astronomers, v. 304. 
Atabeks of Syria, the, vi. 16. 
Athalaric, the son of Amalasontha, queen of Italy, his education and 
character, iv. 117, 148. . 
Athanaric, the Gothic chief, his war against the emperor Yalens, ii. 586. 
His aIIiance with Theodosius, his death and funer
I, iii. 64, 6,j. 
Athanasius, St., archbishop of Alexandria, confesses his llnderstanding 
bewildered by meditating on the divinity of the Lo
os, ii. 310. General 
view of his opinions, 318, 319. His character and adventm1es, 332. Per- 
secutions against him, 334. Charges against him, 335, 1wte M. His 
filst exile, 337. Restored, 338. His second exile, 338. Restored, 340. 
A third time expelled, 347. Outrages attendin
 his expulsion, and the 
establishment of his süccessor George of Cappadocia, 348, 319. "\Vrites 
invectives to expose the character of Constantius
 353. Is restored upon 
the death of George, -15J. Is persecuted and expelled by Julian, 456. 
Again seated on the archiepi.scopal throne, by the popular voice, 520. 
His courage and eloquence, .321. His retirement and death, 516. 'Vas 
not the author of the famous cn
d under his name, iii. note 555, note 1\1., 
556. 
--, patriarch of Constantinople, his contests with the Greek 
emperor Andronicus the eldel, vi. 174. 
Athenais. daughter of the philosoplwr Leontius. See Eudocia. 
Athens, the 1ibrar
es in that city, why said to ha" e been sparE'd by the 
Goths, i. 314. Naval strength of the republic of, during its prosperity, 
498, note. Is laid under contribution by Alaric the Goth, ii. 149. Re- 
view of the philosophical history of, iii. 104. The schools of, silenced 
by the emperor Justinian, 108. Revolutions of, after the crusades, and 
its present state, vi. 171, 172. 
Athos, Mount, beatific visions of the monks of, vi. 194. 
Atlantic Ocean, deri"ation of its name, i. 31. 
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Atlas, :Mount, description of, i. 31, note. 
Attacotti, a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, account of, ii. 567, note!\I. 
Attalus, præfect of Rome, is chosen emperor by the senate, under the in 
fluence of Alaric, iii. 278. Is publicly degraded, 280. His future for- 
tune, 306. 
AttaIns, a noble )'outh of Auvergne, his adventures, iii. Ga6. 
Attila, the lIun, iii. 388. Description of his person anù character, 389 
His conquests, 3Dl, 39
. His treatment of his captives, 399. Impr!"es 
terms of peace on Theoùosius the Younger, 401, 402. Oppresses Theo- 
dosins by his ambassadors, 403, 404. Description of his royal residence, 
400. Supposed to have been at Buda, 409, note 1\1. His reception of 
the ambassadors of Theodosius, 411, 415. His behavior on discovering 
the scheme of 'fheoc1osius to get him assassinated, 417. His haughty 
messages to the emperors of the East and \Ve="t, 42). His invasion of 
Gaul, 433. His oraÛon to his troops on the approach of .lEtil1s and 
Theodoric, 439. Battle of Chalons, 439. His invasion of Italy, 443. 
His retreat purchased by Valentinian, 4,)0. His death, 4.51. 
Atys and Cybele, the fa.þle of, allegorized by the pen of Julian, ii. 415. 
Augurs, Roman, their number and peculiar officp, iii. 132. 
Augustin, his account of the miracles wrought by the .body of St. Stephen} 
iii. 159. Celebrates the piety of the Goths in the sacking of Rome, 283. 
Approves the persecution of the Donatists of Africa, 373. His death, 
character, and writings, 376. History of his relics, iv. 133, note. . 
Augustulus, son of the patrician Orestes, is chosen emperor of the 'Vest, 
iii. 501. Is deposed by Odoacer, 510, 512. His banishment to the Lu- 
cullan villa in Campania, 513. 
Augustus, emperor, his. moderate exercise of power,. i. 2. Is imitated by 
his successors, 3. His naval regulations, 21. His division of Gaul, 22. 
His situation after the battle of Actiull1, 73. }Ie reforms the senate, 74. 
Procures a senatorial grant of the Imperial dignity, 75. Division of the 
provinces between him and the senate, 78. Is allowed his military com- 
mand and guards in the city of Rome, 78. Obtains the consular and 
tribunitian offices for life, 79. His character and policy, 8u. Adopts 
Tiberius,90. Formed an accurate register of the revenues and expenses 
of the empire, 187. Taxes instituted by him, 189. His naval establi::;h- 
ments at Ra.venna, iii. 211. 
Augustus and Cæsar, those titles explained and discriminated, i. 85. 
Aurelian, emperor, his birth and services, i. 339. His expedition against 
Palmyra, 353. His triumph, 3.58. His cruelty and death, 363, 364. 
Aurengzebe, account of his immense camp, i. 241, note. 
Aureolus is invested with the purple on the Upper Danube, i. 330. 
Ausonius, tutor of the emperor Gratian, his promotions, iii. 73, note. 
Autharis, king of the Lombards in Italy, his wars with the Franks, iv. 
407. His adventurous gallantry, 413. 
Autun, the city of, stormed and plundered by the legions in Gaul, i. 349. 
Auvergne, province and city of, in Gaul, revolutions of, iii. 604. 
Auxiliaries, Barbarian, fatal consequences of their admission into the Ro- 
man armies, ii. 13J. 
A \-ars are discomfited by the Turks, iv. 203. Their embassy to th.c em- 
peror Justinian, 20..1. Their conquests in Poland and G(:rmany, 206. 
Their embassy to Justin 11., 388. They join the Lomba{ds against the 
Gepidæ, 38ft Pride, policy, and power, of their ehagan Ba.ian, 442. 
Their conquests, 44.j. Invest Constantinople, 465. llcduction of their 
country, Pannonia, by Charlemagne, v. .5l. 
Averr3es, his religious infidelity, how far justifiable, v. 307, note. 
Aversa, a town near Naples, built as a settlement for the Normans, v.449. 
Avienus, his character anù embassy from Valentinian III. to Attila, king 
of the lIuns, iii. 449. ' 
Avignon, the holy see how transferred from Rome to that city, vi. 454- 
lleturn of Pope Urban V. to Home, 495. 
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A vitus, his embassy from 1"Etius to Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, iii 
4:36. Assum.es the empire, 465. His dpposition ami death, 471, 472. 
Axuch, a Turkish slave, his generous friendship to the princess A-1na 
Comnena, iv. 621, and to Ma.nuel Comnenus, 622, 623. 
Azimulltium, the citizpns of, defenù their privileges against Peter, brother 
of the Eastern emperor i\laurice, iv 4-17. 
Azimus, remarkable spirit shown by the citizens of, against Attila and his 
Huns, iii. 403. 


B. 


TIaalbec, description of the ruins of, v. 204, 205. 
Babytls, St., bishop of Antioch, his posthumous history, Ii. 449. 
Bagaudæ, the, peasants of Gaul, revolt of, its occasion, and suppression 
by Maximiall, 1. 4J7. Derivation of this name, 407, note 1\1. 
D.lgdad becomes the royal residence of the Abassides, v. 297. Derivation 
of the name, 2a8, note. The fallen state of the caliphs of, 328, :J34. 
The city of, stormed and 
;acked by the Moguls, Yi. 216. 
Bahram, the Persian general, his character and exploits, IV. 433, note M. 
15 pro yoked to rebellion, 43.5. D
throne
 Chosroes, 437. His death, 
439. Embassy sent by him to meet the emperor Carus, i. 391. Saying 
of, 39::>, note. Anecdote of, 390, note 1\1. . 
Baian. cha
an of the Avars, his pride, policy, and power, IV. 442. His 
perfidious seizure of Sirmium and Singidunum, 444. His conquests, 
4--l.j. His treacherous attempt to seize the emperor Herac1ius, 46.5. In- 
vests Constantinople in conjunction with the Persians, 475. Uetires. 
476. 
Bajazet I., sultan of the Turks, his reign, vi. 236. His correspondence 
with Tamerlane, 2:58. Is defeated and captured by TamerlanE:', 2G5, 2ö6. 
Inquiry into the story.of the iron cage, 267. His sons, 266, 278. 
Balbinus elected joint emperor with Maximus, by the senate, on the 
deaths of the two Gordians, i. 2'19. . 
Balùwin, count of Flanders, engages in the fourth crusade, vi. 63. Is 
chosen emperor of Constantiuople, 99. Is taken prisoner by Calo- 
John, king of the Bulgarians, h.D. His dpath, 110, note 1\I. 
Baldwin ll., emperor of Constantinople, vi. 118, 
is distresses and expe- 
dients, 120. His expulsion from that city, 1
.5, H2. 
Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, accompanies him on the first 
crusade, ,Y. 5.j8. Founds the principality of Edessa, 579. 
Baltic Sea, progressive. subsidence of the water of, i. 2.52, notes. The Ro- 
mans acquired their knowledge of the nayal powers of, during their land 
journeys in search of amber, ii. 560. 'Jwte. 
Baptism, theory and practice of, among the primitive Christians, Ïi. 271, 
272, note )1. 
Barbary, the name of that country whence derived, v. 2-16, note. The 
1\1oors of, converted to the Mahometan faith, 248. 
Barbatio, general of infantry in Gaul under Julian, his misconduct, Ii. 236. 
Barcochebas, his rebellion against the emperor Hadrian, ii. 4. 
Bards, Celtic, their power of exciting a martial enthusiasm in .the people, 
i. 271, 272 notes G, and 1\1. British, iii. 622, note M. Their peculiar of- 
fice and duties, 6
8. 
Bari is taken from the SaTacens, by the joint efforts of the Latin and 
Greek empires, v. 441. Governinent of the city, 442. 
ßarlaam, a Catabrian monk. his dispute with the Greek theologians about 
the light of Mount '1'habor, vi. 1D4. His embassy to Rome, from An- 
dronicus the Younger, 291. His literary character, 328. 
Basil I., the :Macedonian. emperor of Cons ntinople, iv.597. Reduces 
the Pau1icians, .v. 392, 393. 
13asil II., emperor of Constantinople, IV. 609. His great wealth, v. 349. 
His inhuman treatment of the Bulgarians, 410. 
Dasil, archbishop of Cæsarea, no evidence of bis having l'cen persecutE;d 
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b) 6e empel'or Valens, ii. 547. . Insy.lts his fric
d Gregory Nazia?1 zen , 
taù ..r the appea.rance of promütlOn, Ill. 83. The father of the monks of 
'Pún tus, 524:. . 
....a.siii:;cus, brother of the empress Verina, is intrusted with the command 
0: t
e armament sent against the Vandals in Afric3., iii. 49,5, 496. His 
fie.?t destroyed by Genseric, 497. His promotion to the empire, and 
death, v. 4:, 5. 
Bassianus, lÜgh priest of the sun, his parentage, i. 167. Is proclaimed 
.emperor at Eme5sa, 167. See Elagab3.lus. 
Bassianus, brother-in-law to Constantine, revolts against him, i. 490. 
Bassora, its foundation a.nd situation, Y. 179. 
Baths, public, of ROUle, described, iii. 262. 
Batnæ, reception of the emperor Julian there, ii. 471. Etymology of this 
na.rne, 471, lWte )1. 
De;!sts, wild, the variety of, introduced in the circus, for the public games 
at Rome, i. 39,). 
Deallsobre, 
I. de, character of his HistGÙ'c Critique du }.[<<nickism.e, iv 
487, note. 
Beder, battle of, between Mahomet and the Kor.eish of Mecca, v. 13l. 
Bedowecns of Arabia, their mode of life, v. 77. 
Dees, remarks on the strudure of their combs and cel1s, v. 301, notc. 
Belgrade, or tl
e "\Vhite Cit'y, iv. 445. 
l3elisarius, his birth and military promotion, iv. 117. U The Life of," by 
Lord :Mahon, 117, '1wte 1\1. Is appoiuted by Justinian to conduct the 
Africa.n war, 119. Embarkation of his troops, 119. Lands in Africa, 
123. Dpfeats Gelimer, 126. Is recci,'ed into Carthage, 127. Final de- 
feat of Gelim('r, 130. Conquest of Africa, 133. His triumphant return 
to Cons tan tinople, 138. J s deelared sole consul, 139. Menaces the Os- 
trogoths of Ital)', 14.1. Seizes Sicily, l,jl. Im"a.des Italy, 1:j2. Besieges 
Naples, 15.). 1'16. Enters !lome. 159. Is besieged in Rome by the Gotbs, 
160. The siege again raised, 172. Causes Constantine. one of his gen- 
cral
, to be killed, li4. Siege of Ravenna, 178. Takes Ravenna by 
stratag-em, 180. Heturns to Constantinople, 181. His character and 
behavior, 182. Scanda.lous life of his wife Antollina, 184, 185. His dis- 
grace and submission, 188. Is sent into the East to oppose Chosroes, 
king of Persia, 222. His politic reception of the Pprsian ambassadors, 
223. His second campai
n in Italy, 2,j3. His indfertual attempt to 
raise the siege of Rome, 2,)7. Dissuades Totila from destroying Rome, 
2.39. H.eco,'ers the city, 260. His final recall from Italy, 261. Rescues 
Constantinople from the Bulgarians, 283. His disgrace and death, 284. 
Benarus, the Lake, iii. 4.30, note 1\1. 
Benedict XII., embassy from Androniclls the Younger to, proposing a. 
union of the Latin and Greek churches, and soliciting aid against the 
Turks, vi. 291,2a2. His character, 293. 
Benefice, in feudal language, explaineù, iii. 600. Resumption of, by the 
sovereign, 600, note M. 
Denevenio, Qattle of, between Charles of Anjou and :\Iainfroy the Sicilian 
usurper, vi. 161. 
B.enf'ventum, anecdotes relating to the siege of, v. 44-4. . 
Benjamin of Tudela, his account of the riches of Constantinople, v. 348. 
Beræa, or Aleppo, reception of the emperor Julian there, ii. 470. 
Befllarù, St., his character and influence in promoting the second crusade, 
vi 12, vide note M. His character of the Romans, vi. 429. 
Bernier, his account of the camp of Aurengzebe, i. 241, note. 
Berytus, aceount of the law school established there, ii. 122. Is destroyed 
by al' earthquake, iv. 293. 
B2ss3..ion, Cardmal, his character, vi. 334, note. 
.B{>
sa
, governor of Rome for Justinian, his rapacity during the siege of 
tl:at city by Totila the Goth, iv. 256. Occasions tha loss of !tome 257 
238. 
"-'OL. VI. .17 
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:Bczabùe is taKen find garrisoned by SapOl', king of J?ers
, ii. 229. Is Ïn- 
effectually besieged by Constantius, 231. 
:Bindoes, a Sass-ani
ll prince, deposes IlOl"IDouz, king of Persia, iv. 435. 
:Birthri.ght, the least invidious of all human distinctions,- i. 197. 
:Bishops, amöng the primitive Christians, the office of, explained, i. 556. 
Progress of episcopa1 au
hOTitr, WJ. Assumed dignity of episcopal 
government, 56D.. Number of, at the time of Constantine the Great, ii. 
279. l\lode of their elE'ction, 279, 28
, llote M. Their power of ordina- 
tion, 282. The ceclesiastical" revenue of each diocese; how diyided, 284. 
Their civil jurisdiction, 2
7. ,!,Ileir s-piritual censmes, 289. 'fheir legis- 
latÍ"\"e assemblies, 2ÐZ. 
:Bishops, rural, thcir rank and duties, ii. 279. 
J3issexti1e, supersti!ious n'gard to this year by the Romans, ii. 527. 
Dithynia, the cities of, plundered by the Goths, i. 309. 
:Blemmyes, their revolt against the emperor Dioc1etian, i. 416. 
Boccace, his literary character, ,"i. 330, note :\1. - 
Boethi us, the learned senator of Rome, his histor)", iv. 32. His confine- 
IDent in the Tower of Pavia; - his celebrated" Consolation of Philo5 
oph)"," composed while there, 36. His honible execution, 38. 
Bohemond, the sou of Robert Guiscard, his character and military ex 
ploits, v. 475. lIis route to Constantinople on the c:rusa.de, 566. Hi3 
rlattering }'ece-ptioll by Alcxius Comnenus, 570. Takes Antioch, and 
obtains the principality of it, .580, 532. His subsequent transactions 
and death, vi. 2, 3, note M. 
Boniface, St., his history, ii. 74, Ûd
 note M. 
, Count, the Roman general under Yalentinian III., his charac- 
ter, iiL 367: Is b
tra}'cd into a revolt by .2Etius, 369. His repentance 
374. Is besieged in Hippo Reg-ius by Uenseric, king of the Vanda13j 
376. Returns to Italy, and is killed by ...:
tius; 378. 
Boniface VIII., Pope, his violent contest with Philip the :Fair, king of 
France, and his character, vi. 483. Institutes the jubilee, 456. 
, marquis of Montferrat, is chosen general of the fourth crusade 
to the lIoly Land, vi. 67. Is made king of :Macedonia, 101. Is killed 
by the Bulgarians, 112. 
Bosphorus, revolutions- of that kingdom, i. 306. Is seized 'by the Goths, 
307. The strait of, described, ii. 88. 
Bosra, siege of, by the Saracens, 
. 191, 192. 
Bothe-ric, the Imperial general in Thessalon.ica, murdered in a sedition, ii. 
113, 114. 
Doucicault, :Marshal, defends Constantinople against Bajazet, vi. 24-4. 
Boulogne recoverE'd from Carausius, by Constantius Chlorus, i 411. Sold 
by Godfrey to the church for 1300 marks, v. 558. 
:Bowides, the Persian dynasty of, v. 329. 
]
rancaleone, senator of Rome, his character, vi. 440. 
Bras8 and sil ver, relative value of, i: 10, 1
ote 1\1. 
Eretagne, the province of, in France, settled by Britons, note, iii. 621, 
1wte M. 
Britain, reflections on the conquest of, by the Romans,ï. 4. D
scription 
of, 23. Colonies planted in, 43, note. A colony of Vaudals settled 
there by Probus, 383. Hcyolt of Carausius. 410. How first peopled, ii. 
562. Invasions of, by the Scots and Pict,;, ;)64, .565, note:M. Is restored 
to peace by ThE'odosius, 568. Revolt of l\Iaximus there, iii. 75. Revolt 
of the troops there against Honorius, 22,5. Is abandoned by the Ro.. 
mans, 315. State of, until the arrival of the Saxons, 316, 317, note. 
Descent of the Saxons on, 61Ð. Establishment of the Saxon heptarchy, 
621. 'Vars in, 622. Saxon de,'astation of the country, 624. Manners 
of the independont Britons, 628, 629. De5cription of, by Procopius, 631. 
Conversion of the Britons by a mission from Pope Gregory the Great, 
iv. 422. The doctrine of the incarnation received there, 538. 
BrUtU8, Marcus, example gi,.en by, i. 87. Question as to its ,-irtue, 87, note M. 
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Drutus the Trojan, his colonization of Britain now given up by intelligent 
historians, ii. 562, note. 
Euffon, 1\1., his extraordinary burning mirrors, iv. 84, note. 
Bulgarians, their character, iv. 196, vide note:\1. Their inroads on the 
}"3astern empire, 198. Invasion of, under Zabergau, 282. Repulsed by 
Belisariu
;, 283. Kingdom of the, destroyed by Basil 11., the Greek em- 
peror, 612, v. 410. Revolt of, from the Greek empire, and submission 
to the pope of Rome, vi. fi7. 'Var with the Greeks under Calo-John, 
107. 
Bull-feast, ill the Coliseum at Rome, described, vi. 53-1:. 
Burgundians, origin and language of the, i. 379, notes G. and M. TheÍ1 
settlement on the Elbe, and maxims of gove
mneut, ii. 558. Their set- 
tlement in Gaul, iii. 313. Limits of the kingdom of, under Gundobald, 
õ78. Are subdued by the }-'ranks, ':>79, ÕS9. 
Burnet, character of his "Sa
red Theory of the Earth," i. 537, note. 
Burrampooter, source of that river, vi. 2ij7, nate. 
Bu;:;ir, in Egypt, four several places kUO\Hl HIlder this name, v. 294, note. 
Buzurg, the Vhilosophical preceptor of Horrnouz, king of PcrSiia, his high 
reputation, iv. 431, note. 
Byro
, Lo.
d, f roved that swimming across the Hellespont was not a poetic 
fictIOn, 11. 9 , note 1\1. 
Byzantine historians, list and character of, vi. 417. note, 419, notc 1\1. 
Byzantium, siege of, by the emperor Severus, i. H2. Is taken by Max- 
imin, 4S5. Sie
 of, by Constantine the Great, 500. Its situation de- 
scribed, ii. 87. by whom founded, 87, note. 
c Constant
nople. 


C. 
Caaba, or temple of Mecca, dest:ribed, v. 93, 9.1. The idols in, destroyed 
by Mahon
ct, 187. 
Cabades, king of Persia, besieges and takes Amida, iv. 101. Seizes the 
Straits of Caucasus, 102, 103. Yicissitudcs of his reign, iv. 210. 
Cadesia, battle of, between the Suacens and the Persians, v. 177, 178. 
Cadijah, her marriage with Mahomet, v. 101. Is converted, by him to his 
new religion, 121. Her death, 121. Mahomet's veneration for her 
memory, 1.52. 
Cæcilian, the pe:.ce of the church in Africa disturbed by him and his party, 
ii. 2
7. 
Cæcilius, the authority of hie; account of the famous vision of Constan- 
tine the Grea.t inquired into. ii. 263, 'Jwte, amI M. note, 262. 
Cæle:jtian, senator of Ca.rthage, his distress 011 the taking of that city by 
Genseric, iii. 382. 
Cæsar, Julius, his inducement to the conquest of Britain, i. 4. Degrades 
the senatorial dignity, 74, note. As
umes a place among the tutelar 
deities of Rome, in hi
 lifetime, 84. His address in appeasing a military 
sedition, 182, 'Jwte. His prudent application of the coronary gold pre- 
sented to him, ii. 151, 'Ilote G. 
Cæsar and Augtlstlls, tho,>e titles explained and discriminated, i. 85, note 'V. 
"Cæsar:5," the emperor Julian's philosophical faWc of the, delineated, ii. 
46l. 
Cæsarea, capital of Cappa(locia, taken by Sapor king of Persia, i. 317. Is 
reduced by the Saracens, v. 216. 
Caf, great range of mountains in Asia. iv. 200. 
Cahina, queen of the 
Ioors of Africa, her policy to drive the A...rabs out of 
the country, v. 24:6. 
Cairoan, the city of, in the kinp;dom of Tunis. founded, v. 213. Fre:quent- 
ly confounded with the Greek city Cyrene, 213. 
Cale
 deserts from the idolatrous Araùs to the party of Mahomet, v. 136. 
Ills p;allallt conduct at the ba.ttle of 
,luta, HI. His victories under the 
caliph .A huheker. lïlì. Attf'JHI; th(> S;>r::H'f'll (lnn
. on the Syrian ex.pe 
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dition, 190. His valor at the siege of Damascus, 193. Distinguishes 
hImself at the battle of Aiznadin, 191, 195. His cruel treatment of the 
refugees from Damascus, 199. J.oins in plundering the fair of Ab)'la, 
203. Commands the Saracens at the battle of Yermuk, 206. His death, 
217, vide note !II. 
Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants, describel, ii. 563. 
Caledonian war, under the emperor ::;everus, an account of, i. 152. 
Caliphs of the S<
ra('cns, character of, v. 172. Their rapid conquests, 174. 
}
xtent anw. power of, 271. Triple division of the office, 296. Their 
patrouage of learning, 300. Decline and fall of their empire, 321, 32.), 
,'i. 215. . 
Callinicum, the punishment of a religious sedition in that city opposed by 
St. Ambrose, iii. 116. . 
Callinicus of Heliopolis assi
ts in dcfending Constantinople again,>t the 
Saracens, by his chemical inflammable compositions, v. 2ö2, 283, note .1\1. 
Calmucks, black; recent emigration of, from the confines of Russia to those 
of China, iii. 2-1. Country of the, iv. 202. 
Calo-John, the Bulg;.:.rian chief, his war with Baldwin, the Latin emperor 
of the Greeks, vi. 107. Defeats, and takes him p1"Ïsoner, 109. His savage. 
character and death, 112, 113, note 1\1. 414. 
Calocerus, a camel-drivcr, excites an insurrection in the Island of Cyprus 
ii. 166. 
Calphurnius, the machinery of hi<; eclogue on the accession of the empe 
1'01' Carus, i. 389. 
Calvin, the reformer, v. S99. His ùoctrine of the eucharist, 399. Ex: 
amination of his conduct to Servctlls, 401, vide note G. 
Camel, of .Arabia, described, v. 79. . 
Camisards of Languedoc, their enthusiasm compared with that of the Cir 
cumcelliolls of Numidia, ii. 362. 
Campania, the pro,-illce of, desolated' by the ill policy of the Roman em 
perors, ii. I-H. Deseription of the Lllcullan villa in, iii. 514. 
Canada, the present climatc and circumstances of, compared with those 
of ancient Germany, i. 2.3-1. 
Cannon, enormous oue of the :mltan Mahomet II. described, vi. 379, 380, 
note)1. Bursts, 380. 
Canoes, Hussiall, a description of, v. 4.28. 
Cantacuzene, John, character of his Greek History, vi. 1i6. His good 
fortune uuùer the younger .A.ndronicus, 183, 184. Is driven to assume 
the purple, 186. His livcly distinction between foreign and civil war, 
188. His cntry into Constantinople, and reign, 190. Abdicates, and 
turns monk, lOa. His war with the Genoese factory at Pera, 108. Mar- 
rics his daughtcr to a Turk, 2V1. His negotiation with Pope Clement 
Vr., 294. 
Cantemir's History of the Ottoman Empire,. charactcr of, vi. 226, note, 
'i'ide note 
l., 237. 
Capelianlls, governor of :Mauritania, defeats the younger Gordian, and 
takes Carthage, i. 208. 
Capitation-tax, under the Roman emperors, an account of, ii. 1-a. 

apito Ateins, the civilian, his character, iv. 32;j. 
Capitol of Rome, burning and restoration of, ii. 16, 17. 
Cappadocia, famous for its fine breed of horses, ii. 136. 
Capraria, hIe of, character of the monks there,. iii. 181. 
Captives, how treated by the Barbarians, iii. 397, 601, 602. 
Caracalla, son of the emperor Severns, his fixed antipathy to his brother 
Geta, i. 1.31. Sueceeds to the empire jointly with him, 15-1. Tendency 
of his edict to extend the privileges of Roman citizens to all the free 
inhahitallts of his cmpire, It;7. His view in this transaction, 193. 
Douhles the ta
 on legacie
 and inheritances, 194. 
Cal'acorum, the T3.rtar settlement of, described, vi. 220. 
Cr
ravanc;, Sogdhn, th4?ir l"óH1te to and from China., for silk, to supplv the 
H01I1 III pmpirf', iii. 6R, lìCJ. 
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Carausius, his revolt in Britain, i. 409. Is acknowledged by Diocletian 
and his coll('agues, 411. 
Carbeas, the Pæulician, his revolt from the Greek emperor to the Saracens, 
Y. 
2a. 
Cardinals, the election of a pope vested in them, vi. 450. Institution of 
the conclave, 450. 
Carduene, situation amI history of that territory, i. 430, note M. 
Carinu,>, the son of Carus, succeeds his father in the empire jointly with 
hi
; brother N umerian, i. 392. 
Carizmians, their invasion of Syria, vi. 40, note 
I. 
Carlovingian race of kings, commencement of, in France, v. 28. 
Carmath, the Arabian reformer, his character, v. 323. His military ex
 
plolts, 323. 
Carmelites, from whom they derive their pedigree, iii. 622, note. 
Carpathian mountains, their situation, i. 2.52. 
Carthage tak('n by Capelianu
, i. 208. The bishopric of, bought for 
Ia- 
jorinus, ii. 64, note. Religions discord generated there by the factions 
of Cæcilian and DOflatus, 411, 412. The temple of Venus there con
 
verted into a Christian church, iii. H2. Is surprised by Genseric, kin
 
of the Vandals, 380. Th(' gates ai, open to Belisarius, iv. 127. Xatural 
alterations produced by time in the situation of this city, 128, note. The 
walls of, repaired by Belisarius, 12D. Insurrection of the Roman troops 
there, 21.5. Troubles' and sedition, 2-17, 248, note l\I. Is reduced and 
pillag
d by Hassan the Saracen, v. 244. Subsequent history of, 24.). 
Carthageua, an extraordinary rich silver mine worked there, for the Ro- 
mans, i. 188. 
Carus, emperor, his election amI character, i. 383'. 
Caspian and Iberian gates of Mount Caucacus distinguished, iv. 102, 
note 1\1. 
Cassians, the party of. among the Roman civilians explaiu('d, iv. 326. 
Cassiodorus, his Gothic history, i. 281. His account of the infant state 
of the repuhlic of Yenice, iii. 417. His löng and prosperous life, 21, 
note 22, note :.\1. 
Ca'itriot, George. See Scanderbeg. 
Catalans, their service and war in the G1-eC'k empire, ,'i. 166. 
Catholic church, the doctrines of, how discriminated from the Dpinions of 
the Platonic school, ii. 310. The authority of, e:\.tcnded,. to the minds 
of mankind, 312. Faith of the "Testern or Latin church, 323. Is dis
 
tracted by factions in the cause of Athafla..,ius, 334. The doxology, how 
introduced and how per\"erted, 3.3'1. The revenue of, transferred to the 
heathen pri('sts, by Julian, 441. Edict of Theodosius, for the establish- 
ment of the Catholic faith, iii. 80. The progressi,-e steps of idolatry in 
the, 1,);). Persecution of the Catholics in Africa, 518. Pious frauds of 
the Catholic clergy, 533. How bewildered by the doctrine of the Incar
 
nation, iv. '193, 498. Union of the Greck and Latin churches, 538. 
Schism of the Greek church, vi. 18. 
Caya, story of the Spanish Lady, v. 24D, 1.:ide note :\L 
Cedars of Libanus, iv. 5.)4, ?;ide note I\I., from Burckhardt's Travels, .1,H. 
Celestine, Pope, espouses the party of Cyril against N estorius, and pro- 
nounces the degradation of the latter from his episcopal dignity, iv.506. 
C{'ltic lánguage driven to the mountJ.ius by the Latin, i. 4..5, lwte, allli 
note ::\1. 
Censor, the office of, revived under the emperor Decius, i. 
a2. But 'with- 
out ('ffect, 293. 
è
os, the m,lllufacture of silk first introduced to Europe from that island, 
IV. 66. 
Cer('a, the principal queen of Attila, king of the II uns, her reception of 
Maximin, the Roman ambass,ldor, iii. 410, 'llote 1\1. 
Cerinthus, his opinion of the twofold nature of Jesus Christ, iy. 4.D4. St 
J olm's aversion to, 494, note, and note )1. 
47* 
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Ceylon, ancient names given to that island, and the imperfect knowledge 
of, by the Romans, ii. 463, note, 463, note M. 
Chauoras, Hiver, a tributary of the Euphra.tes, ii. l176. 
Chalcedon, the injudicious sitl,lation of this ('ity stigmatized by proverbial 
contempt, ii. 89. A tribunal erected there by the emperor Julian, to try 
anù punish the evil ministers of his prcdecessor Constantius, 398, 399. 
A stately church built there by Itufinus, the infamous minister of the 
emperor Theodosius, iii. 168. Is taken by Chosroes 11., king of Persia J 
iv.461. . 
Chalcondyl
s. the Greck historian of t1lC 15th century, his description of 
Germany, li'rance. a.nd Britain, vi. 3J2, 303. His severe strictures on 
the domestic character of the English, 30-1. 
ChaloIls, battle of, between the Romans anù Attila, king of the HUllS, iii 
440. 
Chamavians reduced and generously treated by Julian, ii. 210. 
Chancellor, the original and modern application of this ,,"ord compared, i. 
394, '/lute. - 
Characters, national, the distinction of, how fonned, iii. 3. 
Chariots of the 1tomans described, iii. 2,j4, note. 
Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of .Lombårdy, v. 27. His reception 
at Rome, 30. Eludes fulfilling the promises of Pepin and himself to the 
Roman pontiff, 33. His coronation at Rome by the pope Leo III., 43. 
His reign and character, 4-1, 45. Extent of his empire, 48, 49. His 
neighbors and enemies, 52. His successors, 53. His negotiations and 
treaty with the Eastern empire, 66. State of his family and dominions 
in the tenth ccntury,.v. 372. 
Charles Martel. See Martel. 
Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans, v. 54, 55. 
Charles of Anjou subdues Naples and Sicily, yi. !Ga. The Sicilian Ves- 
pers, 16-1. His character as a senator 0 fRome, 422. 
Charles IV., emperor of Germany, his weakness and poyerty, v. 71. His 
public ostentation, 72. Contrast between him and Augustus, 73. 
Charles V., emperor, parallel bl'tween him and Diocletian, i. 441; and 
bL.twecn the sack of Rome by lÜm, and that by Alaric the Goth, iii. 290. 
Chastity, its high esteem among the ancient Germans, i. 207 j and the 
primitive Christians, [;49. 
Chemistry, the art of, from whom deriyed, Y. 30
, note 1\1. 305. 
Chersonesus, Thracian, how fortified by the emperor Justinian, _ iii. 93. 
This city confounded with Chersonesus Taurica, ii. no. 
Chersonites, the, assist Constantine the Gre
t against the Goths, ii. 171, 
'ride note 
I. Are cruelly persecuted by the Greek emperor Justinian, 
II., iv. 579. 
Chess, the object of the game of, by whom invented, iT. 217. Allusions 
to, v. 309, 32.3. 
Childeric, king of Francf>, deposed under papal sanction, y. 28. 
Children, the exposing of, a }Hcyailing vice of antiquity, iv. 3:1-1. 
Children, natural, how defined by the Roman laws. iv. 353,-Úde note G. 
China, how distinguished in ancient 'history, i. 421, note. Great numbers 
of children anllually e\:posed then
, .567, note. Its situation, iii. 14, note. 
The high antiquity of, claimpd by its historians, 14. The great wall of, 
"hen erected, 17, note:M. 'Vas twice conquered by the Northern trites, 
19. The Rom:tns supplied with silk by the caravans from, iv, 68, 69. 
Turkish invai;ions of, 2:14. Is conquered by the l\logllls, yi. 213, 220. 
Expulsion of the Moguls, 222. 
Chivalry, origin and character of, v. 562, 563. _ 
Chnodomar, prince of the Alemanni, taken prisoner by Julian at the bat- 
tle of Strasburgh, ii. 238. 
Chosroes, king of Armenia, assassinated by the emissaries of Sap or, king 
of Persia, i. 31.'). 
, son of Tiridatcs, kin f rr of Armenia, his character, ii. 179. His- 
tory of his son Dimn, and 0 Shahpour, 180, 'note H. 
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ChOSTOOS I.. 'king 'Of Persi:t. iiL 360, 1Wt8s I\I. Protects th
 last surviving 
philosop'1cl'S of Athe.D.s
 in his treat.}' with the emperor J ust.iuia..n, no. 
Review of his his-tory, iv. 
H. 'i,ic!.e.,wt/3 )1.. 212, 213, twtc:M. Sells a 
peace to J'Rstinian
 217. His invasion of Syria, 220
 His negotiations 
with J ustinian, 2:
7. -is p.rosperity, 238. Battle of I\leliteut>, 429
 His 
death, .130
 no!!Æ 1\1. . 
II., king of Persia, is raised to the throne on .the deposition of 
his father Hormouz, iv. 4-35, 436. Is r
duced to implore the 2.ssistauce of 
the emperor 
laurice, 438: Ilisl'estorati:øu 
md policy, 439
 His letters 
to SergilJ.s, -extant, 441, note 1\1. Conquers Syria, 459. Palestine, 460. 
E
n pt and Asia Minor, 460,461. His reign and magnificence, 461. Re.. 
ject.s the Mahometan religion, 463. Imposes an ignominious peace on 
the emperor Herad
u.s., 461, 46';. His flight, depositiou, and death, 481
 
483 
Chozars, th.e horde of, sent 
y the Tuxks to tl1e assistance of the emperor 
Heraclius, iv. 477. A\1thors w
 describe them, 4Tl, '/tote 1\L 
Ch1"Ïst., the festival of his birth
 why fixed by the l{,omans at the winter 
solstice, ii. 383, na/B. :\IahOluetan creed concerning, v. 108. 
Christians, primiti\Te, the var
o-as sects into which they branched out, i. 
520. Ascribed the Pagan idolatry to the agPllcy of demons, 
22. Bc.. 
.liey
d the end of the world to be near at hand, .5;)2. The miraculous 
powers ascribed to tèe primitive church, 539. . Their faith stronger than. 

n modern timcs. i}44. Their :mperior virtue and austerity, 5l4. Re- 
;pentaIlCP., a 
-it'tue in high esteem among th.cm, 5-t;). l'heir notions of 
marriaf!:e &nd chastity, 5<19. They disclaim war and government, 551 7 
.5.j2, notes G. and M. Were active, however, in the internal government 
of thcir own society, 553. Bishops, 5.36. Synods;, 5
8. Metropolitans 
.and prima-tes, 560
 Bishop cf ltG-me, 561. Church of Romc not founded 
by St. Peter, 561, note 
I. Their probable proportion to t.lte Pagan sub.. 
í ;ects of the empire before the com-:ersion of Constantine the Great, 58a. 
nquiry into their persecutions, ii. 1. \Yhy more odious to the govern- 
ing powers than the Jews, 6. 1'heir religious meetings suspected, 10.. 
Are persecuted by 
ero, as th
 incendiaries of Rome, 17, IS, 'lWtes)L 
and G. Instru.ctions of the emperor Traj.an to Pliny the You.nger fot' 
the regclation of his conduct towards them, 26. Remained exposed t(} 
popular resentment on public festivities, 28. Legal mod(> of proceeding 
.against them, 29. The ardor with which they cou.rted martyrdom, 29. 
'Vhcu allowefl to erect plaees for pu.blic wor
hi-p, 19
 Tbeir persecutio-Il 
uncle!' DioC'letian and his assodates, ß2. An edict of t{}leration for them 
published by Galerius just before his death, 7:J. Some considerations 
necessary to be attended to in reading the sufferings of the martyrs, 79. 
Edict of Milan published by ConstantinE' the Great, ii. 2{j2. Political 
t':ccommendations of the Chri:;tian morality to Constantinc, 2.j.!. Theo- 
R"Y and practice of passive obedience, 2,},5. Their lcyalty and zeal, 258. 
The sacrament of ba.l'tism
 how administer{'d in early times, 
71. Ex- 
traordinary propagation of Christianity after it obtained the Imperial 
sanction, 273, 274. Decom'('s thc established religion of the ltornal\ 
empire, Zl7. Spiritual and temporal powers distinguished, 27'1. Revie,y 
of the episcopal order in the church, 279, 280. The ecclesiastical rey- 
>cnue of eaeh diocese, how divided, 284. Their legislative assemblies! 
290, 2:)2. Edict of Constantine the Great against heretics, 29.5. Mys- 
terious doctrine of the Trinity. 315 The doctrines of the Catholic 
church, how discriminated from the opinions of the Platonic school, 313, 
:317. General character of the Christian s
cts, "363. Christian schools 
prohibited by the empemr Julian, 442. They are removed from all 
offices. of trust, 444. Are obliged to reinstate the Pagan temples, 445. 
Their Impr1Jldent and irregular zeal agajnst idolatry, 458. Distinction 
of, into 'l."ulgar and ascetic, iii. 52ß. Conversion of the barbarous na- 
tions, 540. 
Cbri
tiaJlit)., inquiry into the x>>rogress andegtãblis
lment of, Ï. 504, $05. tl()tel 
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I. Religion and dmracteT of the J ews
 503, 509, notes G and M. The 
Jewish religion the basis of Christianity, 572. Is offered to aU manldnd 7 
f>73. The sects into which the Christians divided
 575. The theology 
vf, reduced to a systematica1 form in the school of Alexandria, 577. Ii. 
judicious conduct of its early ad,.ocates., 58 Its persecutions, ii. I, 
vide note. First ere
tion of churches, 49. The system of, found ill Pla- 
to's doctrine of the Logos, 300, 'Rotes G. and M., 301-306. Salutary 
effects resulting from the convusion of the barbarous nations to, iii. MO. 
lts pr(\gress in the North of Europ.E', v. 437,438. 
Chrysaphius the eunuch engages Edecon to assassinate his king Attila, 
iii.416. Is put to death by the empress Pulcheria, 418. Causes of hi
 
execution, 418: note }I. Assisted at the second council of Ephesus, i
. 
615. 
Chrysocheir, general of ìhe revolted Paulicians, overruns and pillages Asia 
:Minor, v. 3{)3. His death, 394. 
Chrysoloras, Manud, the Greek envoy, his ch
racter, vi. 3"32. His admi 
:ration of Rome and Constantinople, 342. 
Chrysopoli9, battle of, between Constantine the Great aDd Licinius, i. 601. 
Sentari or Chrysopolis, ii. 89. 
Chrysostom, St., his. account of t}}e pompous luxury of the emperor Ar 

adius, iii. :;'22. Protects his fugitive patron the eunuch Eutropius, 334 
:Histol"Y of his promotion to the archiepiscopal see of Constantinople
 
339, 3--10. His cbaracter and adm.inistration, 341. His persecution, 343 
}lis death, 347. lIis relics removed to Constantinople, 317. Ilis en- 
comium 011 tbe monastic life, 526, note. 
Churches, Christian, the first erection of, i. 49. Demolition of, under 
Diocletian, ii. &1,. Splendor of, under Constantine the Great, 286. Seven. 
of Asia, the fate of, vi. 229. 
Cibalis, battle of, b
tween Canstantine the Great and Licinius, i. 490. 
Cicero, system of his Republic, i. 35, note M. His view of the philosoph 
ical opillions as to the immortality of the soul, i. 621. His encomium. 
on the study of the law, iv. 306. 
Cimmerian darkness, the expression, ,,,:,hcnce derived, iii. 2.5-5, note. 
(jircurncellions of Africa, Donatist schismatics, history of tbeir re1'olt, ii. 
360. Their rcligiou3 suicides, 362. Persecutio!l of
 by the emperor 
Honorius, iii. 373. 
Circumcision of both sexes, a physical custom in .)Ethiopia, tmconnettcd 
with religion, iv. 005. 
Cir
us, RU1üan, the four factions in, described, iv. 56. Constantinople p 
and the Eastern empire, distracted by tllese factioI\
, 67. 
Cities in the Roman enlpire enumerated, i. 00. Comrnel'cial, of Italyp 
rise and government of, v. ß.5, 66. 
Citizens of Rome, motive of CaracaBa for extending the privileçes of, to 
aU the free Ï11habitants of the empire, i. 185. Political tcnuency of 
this grant, 19'>. .. . 
City, the b1rth of a Dew one, hÐw celeb:rated by the Romans, 11. 95, v-uù 
note. 
Civilians of Rome, origin of the prÐfession, and the three periods in the 
hist01lY of, iv. 320, note 'V. . 
Civi1is, the BataTian, his successful revolt against the Romans, i. 274. 
Claudian the poet, and panef.Q'rist of Stilicho, his wOlks supply the de- 
ficiencies of history, iii. 173. Celebrates the murder of ltufinus, 178. 
His offices and weahh, 237. His indifference as to religion, 238, note M. 
His death and character, 239. His character of the eUlluc11 :Eutropius 
326. 
Claudius, emperor, chosen by the P.ræto:rian guards, without the CODCU:-" 
rence of the senate, i, 88. . . 
, emperor, successor to Gal1ienus t his cnaractcr and elevatIon to 
the thr.one, i. 332. .. . 
Clcander, minister of the emperor Commodus, h1s l
lst01.y, 1. ,108. 
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Clemens, Flavius, and his wife Domitilla, why distinguished as Christian 
martyrs, ii. 2,j, note 1\1. 
CleIUent III., pope, and the emperor Henry III., mutually confirm each 
other's sovereign characters, v, 478. 
-- V., pope, transters the holy see from R
me to A.Yi?;llon, vi. 3':)7. 
Clergy, when first di-;tinguished from the laity, i. 562, Ïì. 2ïï. The ranks 
and nUlUuers of, how multiplied, 2S
, 284. Exempted from municipal 
Qffices and personal taxes, 283, ?:ide note G Their property, 284, 2
.j. 
Their offences only cognizable by their own order, 287, 288. Yalentin- 
ian's edict to restrain tne avarice of, 549. 
Clodion, the first of the ì\lerovingian race of kings of the Franks in Gaul, 
his reign, iii. 429, 430, note 1\1. 
Clndius Albinus, governor of Britain, his steady fidelity during the revo- 
lutions at Rome, i. 130. Declares himself against J ulianus, 131. , 
Clotilda, niece of the king of Burgundy, is married to Clovi
, king of the 
.Franks, and converts her Pagan husuand, iii. 574. "Exhorts her husband 
to the Gothic war, ,581, 582. 
Clovis, king of the Franks, his descent, and reign, iii. 568. 
Cluverius, his account of the objects of adoration among the ancient Ger- 
mans, i. 269, note, note G. 270. · 
Cochineal, importance of the discovery of, in the art of dyeing, iv. 66. 
note. 
<jode of Justinian, how formed, iv. 192. New edition of, 331. 
Codicils, how far admitted by the Roman law respecting testaments, iv. 
324, 364. 
Cænobite
, in monkish history, described,.iii. 537. 
Coinage, how regulated hy the Roman emperors, vi. 342, note 
I. 
-- of Arabia, v. 277, note 1\1. 
Colchos, the modern Mingrelia, described, iv. 22.5. Manners of the na- 
tives, 227. Revolt of, from the Romans to the Persians, and repentance" 
231, 232. Colchian war, in consequence, 23,). 
Coliseum, of the emperor Titus, observations on, i. 3D7, vi. 533, note M:. 
Exhibition of a bull-feast in, 534-. 
Collyridian heretics, an account of, v. 10.5. 
Colonies, Roman, how planted, i. 43. 
Colonna, history of the Roman family of, vi. 461. 
Colossus oJ Rhodes, some account of, v. 219. 
Columns of Hercules, their situation, i. 31. 
Comana, the rich temple of, suppressed, and the revenucs confiscated, by 
the emperors of the East, ii. 136. 
Combat, judicial, origin of, in the Salic laws, iii. 596. The laws of, ac- 
cOl'din
 to the assise of Jerusalem, v. 602. Apology for the practice of, 
vi. 14$, note. . 
Comets, account of those which appeared in the reign of Justinian, iv. 
2
9. Authors who record their return, note 
1. 291. 
Commelltiolus, his disgraceful warfare against the A vars, iv. 417. 
Comm
dus, emperor, his eùucation, character, and reign, i. 102. EpiO'ram 
OIl, 112, note 1\1. His death, 115, note 'V. 
 0 
COl1meni, origin of the Ümily of, iv. 613. Its extjnction, vi. 413. 
Conception, immaculate, of the Yirgin .:\Iary, the doctrine ef, from whence 
derived, v. 105. 
Concubine, according to the Roman civil law, explained, iv. 5;}2. 
Conflagration, general, ideas of the pI imitÍ\ e Christians concerning, i. 
,'j:3ï, Ilote. 
Conquest, thc vanity of, not so justifiable as the desire of spoil, ii. 566. 
Is rather achie\Cd by art than personal valor, iii. 389. 
Conrad III., emperor, engages in the secoud uusade, vi. 4.. His disag- 
trous expl'ditioll, 5, 9, note :\1. 
--- of ::\lontferrat defends Tyre agail1
t Sahl!lin. vi. 28. Is :tssas- 

inated, 32. 
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Constance, treaty of, v. 67. 
Constans, the third son of Constantine the Great, is sent to govern tJ18 
western provinces of the empire, ii. W5. Division of the empire among 
him and his brothers, on the death of their father, 177. Is invaded by 
his brother Constantine, 186. Is killed, on the usurpation of Magllen- 
tius, 188. Espoused the cause of Athanasius against his brother Con- 
stantius, 339. 
- II., emperor of Constantinople, iv. 37':;, notes l\I. 
Constantia, princess, granddaughter of Constantine the Great, is carried 
by her mother to the camp of the. usurper ProcopillS, ii. 533. Narrowly 
escapes falling into the hands of the Quadi, 588. Marries the emperor 
Gratian, 591, note. . 
Constantina, daughter of Constantine the Great, and widow of Hanniba- 
lianus
 places the diadem on the head of the general V ('tranio, ii. 189. 
Is married to Gallus, 2 ' )4. Her charactC'r, 20iJ. Dies, 208.' 
, widow of tbc Eastern emperor 1\laurice, the cruel fate of, 
and her daughters, iy. 454. 
Constantine the Great, the several opinions as to the place of his birth, i. 
454. His history, 455. He is saluted emperor by the British l
gions 
on thc.death of his father, 457. Marries Fausta, the daughter of .Max- 
imian, 463. Puts .l\Iaximian to death, 469. General review of his ad- 
ministration in Gaul, 471. Undertakes to deliver Rome from the tyranny 
of Maxentius, 474. Defeats Maxentius and enters !tome; 480. His 
alliance with l..icillius, 4S.3. Defeats Licinius, 4.92. I
eace concluded 
with Licinius, 492. His laws, 493. Chastises the Goths: 497. Second 
civil war with Licinius, 4:)7. Motives which iuduced him to make By- 
zantium the capital of his empire, ii. 86. Declares his determinati
m to 
spring from divine command, 94. Despoils other cities of their orna- 
ments to decorate his new capital, 98. Ceremony of dedicating his new 
city, 106. Form of civil and military administration established there, 
106. Separates the civil from the military administration, 12.5. Cor- 
l'upted military discipline, 123. His character, 153. Account of his 
family, 1.56. His jealousy of his son Crisp us, 158. Mysterious deaths 
of Crispus and Licinills, 168. His repentance, and acts of atonement 
inquired into, 161. lIis sons and nephews, 163. Sends them to super- 
intend the several provinces of the empire, 165. Assists the Sarñlatians, 
and provokes the Goths, 166, 167. Reduces the Goths to peace, 170. 
His death, 173. His conversion to Christianity, attempt to ascertain 
the date of, 248. His Pagan superstition, 2.30. Protects the Christians 
of Gaul, 2.31. Publishes the edict of :Milan, 2.j2. Motiyes \\ hich rec- 
ommended the Christians to his favor, 254. Exhorts his subjects to 
embrace the Christian profession, 2.)7. His famous standard the Laba- 
nan described, 2G9, 260. His celebrated vision previous to his battle 
with l\1axentius, 262. Story of the miraculous cross in the air, 265, 266, 
note l\l. His conversion accounted for. from natural and probable causes, 
267. Occasion of his conversion, 2G7, note 1\1. His theological dis- 
courses, 270. His devotion and privileges, 270. The delay of his baptism 
accounted for, 271. Is commemorated as a saint by the Greeks, 273. 
His edict against heretics, 29.5. Favors the cause of Cæciliall against 
Donatus, 298. His sensible letter to the bishop of Alexandria, 325. 
How prevailed on to ratify the 
icene creed, 326. His levity in religion, 
328. Granted a toleration to his Pagan subjects, 364. His reform of 
Pagan abuses, 36-1. 'Vas associated with lleathen deities after his 
death, by a decTPe of the senate, 367. IIis discovery of the holy sepul- 
chre, 433. Builds a magnificent church on the spot, 433. Publication 
of his fictitious donation to the bishops of Home, v... 31. Interdiction of 
marriage with strangers. ascribed to him, 359. Ex(
eptions, 360. 
Constantine II., the son of Constantine the Gre::i.t, is sent to preside OH:r 
Gaul, ii. "165. Diyision of the empire alllon
 him and his brothers, on 
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tn.c death of their fa.ther, 177.. Invades h
s brother Consta.ns, 186, and is 
killed, 188. 
Constantine IlL, emperor of Consta
tinople, iv. 572- 
IV., Pogonatus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 575. 
-- V. Copronym.u6, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 683. Singu- 
lar and tragic history of his five sons, c585, note 1\1. Revolt of Arta- 
vasdcs, and trou.bles 011 a.ccount of image worship, v. 12. Abolishes the 
monkish order, 13. 
-- VI., emperor of Constcmtinople, iv. 686. 
YII. Porphyrogenitus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 602. 
His cautions against revca
illg the secret of the Greek flee, v. 284. Ac- 
count of his works, 336, theil" im.perfections peillted out, 338. Account 
of the ceremonies of the Byz:J.ntine court, 3.j(). Justifies the maniage 
of his son with the princess Bertha of France, 360. 
VBL, cmpa-or cf Constantinople, iv. q,03. 
-- IX., emperor of Constantinople, iv. 609, tHO. 
X. l\loIlomachus, empe.ror of Constantinople, iv. 612. 
XI. Ducas, emperor of Constantinople, i v. 615. 
Palæologus, the last of the Gloeekenlperors, his reign, vi.. 
365. His death, 402. His obseq\iies, 4C:). 
Sylvanus, found.er of the Paulic.ians, v. 389. His dea.th, 390. 
--, a private soldier in Britain, elected em.poror for the sake 'Of 
his name., iii. 226. He reducc.:; Gaul and Spain, 227, 302. His reduction 
and death, ;)02. 
--, general under Belisarills in Italy, his d-eath, iv. 174. 
Constantinople, its situóJ..tion described, with the motives which induced 
Constantine the Great to m.ake th.is city the capital of his empire, ii. 81, 
88. Its local advantages, 93. Its extent, 96. Progress of the work, 97. 
Principal edific"es, 99. How furnished with inhabitants, 101. Privileges 
granted to it, 103. Its ded.ication, 106. Review of the new form of 
civil and military administr,ltion established there, 106. Is allotted to 
Constantine, the eld.est SOIl of Constantine the Great, in the division of 
the empire. 176. Violent contests there between the rival bishops, Paul 
and :Macedollius, 337. Bloody fngagement between the Athanasians 

nd AIians on the removal of the body of Constantine, 557. Triumphant 
f>ntry of the emperor Julian, ii. 392. The senate of, allowed the same 
powers and honors as that at Rome, 404. .Arrival of Valens, as emperor 
of the East, 530. Re,'olt of rro<;opillS, 530. Cùntinued the principal 
seat of the Arian h.eresy during th.e reigns of Constantius and Valens, 
iii. 82. h purged from Arianism by the emperor Theodosius, 86. Coun- 
cil of, 88. Is enriched by the bodies of saints and martyrs, 156. In- 
surrection against Gainas a.nd his Arian Goths, 337. l>ersecution of the 
archbishop, St. Chrysostom, 343. Popular tumults 'on his account, 344. 
Earthquake there, 346. The city and Ea.stern empire distracted by the 
factions of the Circus, .56, 57. Foundation of the church of St. Sophia, 
iv. 85. Gther churclles erected thc>re by J ustinian,.89. Triumph of 
i3elisarius over the Villldal!>, 133, 137. 
tate of th
 armies under the 
emperor 

aUl"ice, 418. The armies and city revolt agaillst him, 450. 
Deliverance of the city from tile }Jersians and Avars, 4i4. Religious 
war about the Trisagion, ,,24. Prospect.us of the remaiuing history of 
the Ea.stern empire, 567. Summ.uy review of the five dynasties of the 
Greek empire, 635. Tumults in the city to oppose the destruction of 
images, v. 12. Abolition of the monkish order by Constantine, 13, 14. 
First siege of, by the 
aracens, 273. Second siege by the Saracens, 
278. Review of the provinces of the Greek empire in the tenth century, 
336. Riches of the city of Constantinople, '34:3. The Imperial palace 
of, 350. Officers of state, 351. :Military character of the Greeks, 367. 
The name and character of Romans supported to the last, 377. Decline 
and revival of literature', 378. The city menaced by the Turks, 418. 
At.::count of the Yarangians, e3. 1\"aval expeditions of the Rus::.ian" 
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against the city, 427. Origin C1f the separation of the Greef{ and Latin 
churches, vi. 48. Massacre of the Lat.ins, 55. Invasion of the Greek 
empire, and conquest of the city by the CTusaàers, 71, 77. . The city 
taken, and Isaac Angelus restored, 80. Part of the city burnt by the 
Latins, 83. Second siege of the city 'by the Latins, 85. Is piHaged, 88. 
Account of the statues destroyed, 93. Partition of the Greek empire by 
the French and Venetian:s, 97. The Greeks rl::;e against their Latin con- 
querors, 107. The city retaken by the Grerks, l:n, 126, note M. The 
fmburb of Galata assigned to the Genoe<3e, 195. Hostilities between the 
Genoese and the emperor, 198. How the city escaped the :l\1oguls, 223. 
Is besieged by the sultan Amurath II., 284. Is compared with Home, 
342. Is besieged by Mahomet II., sultan of the Turks, 381, 387. Is 
stonned and taken, 40
. Decomes the capital of the Turkish empire, 
410. . 
Constantius Chlora
 governor of Dalmatia, was intended to be adopted 
by the empewr Carns, ill the room of his vÏcious SOIl Carinns, i. 394. Is 
associated 'Tith Cæsar by Diocletial1 in his. administration, 4Uö. Assumes 
the title of Augustus on the abdication of Diocletian, 451. His death, 
431. Gnm1ed a toleration to the Christia.ns, ii. 165. 
, the second son of Constantine the Great, ii. 103. His educa- 
tion, 164. h sent to govern the Eastern provinces of the empire, 166. 
Seizes Constantinople on the death of his father, IH. Conspires the 
death of his kin3men, 17.-). DivisiOJ'l of the empire among him and his 
brothers,176, Hestores Chosroes, king of Armenia, iSO, llvte.M. Battle 
of Sillgara ".ith Sap or, king of Persia, 182. RejE:'cts the offers of l\Iag- 
nentius and Vetranio, on the pl('a of a vision, 191. His oration to the 
lllyrian troops at the interview uith Vetrauio, 191., Defeats l\Iag- 
nentius at the battle of Mursa, 194. His councils governed by eunuchs, 
201. Education of his cousins GaHus and Julian, 203. Disgrace and 
death of Gallus, 207, 208. Serlds for Julian to court, 213. Invests him 
with the title of Cæs
r, 214. Visits Rome, 216. Presents an obelisk to 
that city, 218, 219, 1wte 1\1. The Quadian and Sarmatian wars, 220. His 
Persian negotiation, 2
2. :i\Iismanagement of afFairs in the East, 230. 
}
avors the Arians, 328. His religious character bJ Ammianus the his- 
torian, 330. His restless endeavors to establish a uniformity of "Chris- 
tian doctrine. 831. Persecntes Athanasius, 332. Is intimidated by his 
brother Cons tans, and invites Athanasius baclt, 340. lIis severe treat- 
ment of thoc;e bishops who refused to concur in deposing Athanasius, 
3-1.5. His scrupulous orthodoxy, 346. His cautious conduct in expeUing 
Athanasins from Alexandria, 346. His strenuous ctforts to seize his 
'Persoll, 3.")0. Is constrained to restore Liberins, bishop of Rome, 356. 

upports MacedoI1ius, bishop of Constantinople, and countenances his 
persecutions of the Catholics and N oyatians. 3.J7-359. His conduct 
towards his Pagan subjects, 36:5. Envies thp fame of Julian, 370, note 
:M. Recalls the legions f1.om Gaul, 
n. Negotiations between him and 
Julian, 381. His prepa.rations to oppose Julian, :389. His death and 
character, 391. 
, a general, rclicyes the Dritish emperor COI)stantine when 
besieged in Arles, Hi. 30-1. His character and )Oictoric::!, 3M. His mar- 
riage with Placidia, and death, 303. 
, secretary to Attila, king of the Huns, his matrimonial nego- 
tiation at the court of Constantinople, iii. '10.5-416. 
Consul, the office of, explained, i. 79. .Alterations this office underwent 
under thp emperors, and when Cf'nstantinople bC'came the scat of em- 
pire, ii. llO. The office of, suppressed by the emperor .Justinian, iv. 110. 
Is now 8unk to a commercial agent, ,.i. 436. 
Contracts, the !{oman la\vs respecting', iv. 366, 367, note ",Y. 
Copts of Egypt, bricf history of, iv. 5.j7, 'ride note 1\1. 
Corinth, reviving as a Homan colony, celebrates the Isthmian games, under 
the emperor .Ju1ian, ii. 404. The isthmul; of, fortified by the emperol 
JU3tinian, iy. 
3. 
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Cornificia, or Faclilla, manner of her death related, i. 15S, note :\1. 
Cornwall, reduction of, by the Saxons, iii. 6:21. 
Coronary Gold, nature of those otferings to the H.oman emperors, ii. 150) 
1.31, note G. 
Corsiea, island of, i. 32, note M. 
Con-inus .:\latthias, king of Hungary, his character, ,i. 3,-59. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, account of his Christian topogräphy, iv. í3, note, 
5-l-l, note. 
Cosmo of Medicis, his character, vi. 2,34.. 
Councils and Synods, i. 55t); of Antioch, ii. 338; Arle
, 343, 3-14; Basil, 
vi. 3\m; Cæsarea, ÍÌ. 33,); Carthage, iii. 5,51; iv. 133; Chalcedoll, iii. M4. 
iv. 517; Clermont, v. 580; Constance, vi. ;JJ,j, 3 )9, .J()
; Cons tan tinople, 
ii. 88, iv. 533, 536, v. 10, vi. 52; Ep4esus, iv. 5U7, 5V5; Ferrara, vi. 3IC j 
}<'lorence, vi. 317; .Frankfort, v. 39; Lyons, iii, 578, vi. l
d, l,jt); .Milall, 
-ii. 3-13; Nice, ii. 317; Pisa, vi. 3.)9, 5Ul; Placentia, v. 539; H.imini, Ü. 
32-1; I::ìardica, ii. 339, 344; Toledo, iii. 56-l, 614; Tyre, ii. 33.3, 313. 
Coullt, great difference between the ancient anù modern application of this 
title, ii. 1:25. By whom fir,.,t invented, 12.5. Of the sacred largesses, un- 
der Constantine the Great, his office, 13.3. Of tlie domestics ill the 
Eastern empire, his office, 137. 
Coupele, rock of, and the Cow's :\Iouth, or issue of the Ganges, vi. '257, 
vide note M. 
Courtenay, history of the family of, vi. 132. 
Cre5centius; consul of !{,ome, his Yicissitudes, and disgraceful death, v. 63. 
.Medal of, (j!, note 1\1. 
Crete, the isle of, i. 32. Subdued by the Saracens, v. 311. Is recovered 
by Xicephorus Phocas, 330. Is purchased by the Venetial1s, vi. 101. 
Crimes, how di"tinguished by the pel1allaws of the !tomans, iv. 376. 
Crispus, son of Constantine the Great, is dedáred Cæsar, i. 492. Distin- 
gui
hes his valor against the .Franks and Alemauni, 49.5. Forces the 
passage of the Hellespont, an(1 llefeats the :fleet of Licillius, 500. His 
character, ii. 158. Hi" mysterious death, 161. 
--, the patrician, marries the daughter of Phocas, and contributes to 
depose him, iv. 455. Is obliged to turn monk, 4,:)7. 
Croatia, account of the kingdom of, v. 407. 
Cms8, the different sentiments entertained of this instrument of punish- 
ment, by the Pagan and Christian .Romans, ii. 260. The famous stan- 
dard of, in the army of Constantin<;:. the Gre.lt, described, 261. His vi
i()nd 
of. 262, note 1\1., 26.). The holy sepulchre and cross of Christ discovered, 
4:33, note 1\1. The cross of Christ undiminished by distribution to pil 

rims, 434:. Calvary,.'question as to its having been a hill, 4
,5, note 1\1. 
':'::1'own of thorns, ii. 43-l. Its transfer from Consta.ntiuople to Paris, vi. 122. 

rowns, mur.ll and obsidional, the distinction betwecn, ii. 486, note. 
'';rusade, the first resolved on at the.council of Clermont, v. 513. Histo- 
ries and documents relating- to, 54!, note, and note ì\1. Inquiry into the 
justice of the holy war, 5U. Ex.amination into the private motives of 
the cru<>aders, 5.51. Departure of the crusaders, 5,5:2. Account of the 
chiefs, 5,j6. Their march to Constantinople, ,-5J.3. Iteyiew of their num- 
Þcrs. 573. They take Nice, Ö7.5. Battle of Dorylæum, ,j77. They tako 
Antioch, 583. Their distresses, ,j8:3. Are reyi'-cd by the discovery uf 
.}Ie Holy Lance, 586. Siege and conquest of Jerusalem, .3Ul. Godfrey 
of Douillon chost'n king of Jerusalem, but prefers the. title of Defender 
")f the Holy Sepulchr(', 40.). The second crusade, vi. 4. The crusader'i 
ill treated by the Greek emperors, 7. The third crusade} 28. Siege of 
Acre, 30. 1<'0111"th and fifth ('rusades
 37. Sixth crusade, 40. Se\enth 
cru.;ade, 44. Uecapitulation uf the fourth crusude, 59, 60). Treaty with 
the Yenetians, 6.). General consecluenccs of the crusades, 127. 
vte.siphci1, Ùc city of, plundered hy the Romans, i. 241. Its ::.ituatiol1 
de
crihed., ii. 487. Julian declines the sicge of it, 4Hl, note 
I. h 
s.LCkcd by the Saracens, Y. 180. 
VOl,. VI. liS 
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Cublai, emperor of China, his character, vi. 222. 
CUllimulld, his quarrel with Alboin the Lombard, iv. 390. Is slain in bat. 
tle, 
92.' His skull used as a cup for" winè, 397. 
Curdistan, the ancient territory of Carduene, visit('d, i. 430, note ]\I. 
Curopalata, the. his office under the Greek emperors, v. 3.54. 
Customs, duties of, imposed by Augustus, i. HIO, note 'V. . 
Cycle of Indictions, i. 479, note. The origin of, traced, and how now em- 
ployed, ii. HI, note G. 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, his history and martyrdom, ii. 34, 38. 
Cyprus, the kingdom of, bestowed on the house of Lusignan, by Richard 
1. of England, vi. 57. 
Cyrene, the co.ast of, i. 30, note 
I. The Greek colonies there fillally extermi- 
nated hy Chosroes 11., king of Persia, iv.460. Frequently confounded 
with CairooTI, an Arabian city, v. 2<13. 
Cyriades, an obscure fugitive, is set up, by Sapor, the Persian monarch, as 
emperor of Rome, i. 316. 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, hi:i pompous relation of a miraculous appear- 
(tnce of a celestial cros'3, ii. 329. His ambiguous character, 43,j, 
--, patriarch ot'" Alexandria, his life and character, iv. 499. Condemns 
the heresy of N estorius, 506. Procures the decision of the council of 
Ephesus against Nestorius, :507. His court intrigues, 612. 
Cyzicus, the city of, escapes for a time destruction from the Goths, i. 310. 
Is at length ruined by them, 311. Is seized by the usurper Procopius, 
ii. 533. _ 


D. 
Dacia, conquest of, by the cmpel:or Trajan, i. 6. Its situation, 26. 1s over- 
run by the Goths, 286. Is l'esigned to them by Aurelian, 341. 
Dæmons, supposed by the primitive Christians to be the authors, patrons, 
and objects of idolatry, i. 522. 
Dagisteus, general of the emperor Justinian, besieges Petra, iv. 234. 
Commands the Huns in Italy under Narses, 269. 
Daimbert, archbishop. of Pisa; illstalled patriarch of Jerusalem, v'. 696, 
note ]\I. 
Ðaln1atia described, i. 2.5. Produce of a silver mine there, 188, note. 
Dalmatius, nephew of Constantine the Great, is created Cresar, ii. 164. Is 
sent to g<""ern the Gothic frontier, 16.5. Is cruelly destroyed by Con- 
stantius,17:5. 
and Eutyches, the monks, iv. 611. 
Damascus, siege of, by the Saracen!,!, v. 192. The city reduced both by 
storm and by treaty, 19G, 197. u'emarks on Hughes's tragedy of this 
siege, 200, note. Taken and destroyed by Tamerlane, vi. 262. 
Damasus, bishop Qf }{,ome, edict of Valentini an addressed to him, to re 
strain the crafty avarice of the Homan clergy, ii. 6-19. His sanguinary 
contest with Ursil1us for the episcopal dignity, 5:52. 
Dames, the Arab, his gallant enterprise against the castle of AMppo, v. 
213. 
Damietta, siege of, ,.i. 3i. Taken by Louis IX. of France, 42. 
Damophilus, archbishop of Constantinople, resigns his see, rather than 
subscribe the Nicene creed, iii. 3SG. 
Dandolo, Henry, doge of Venice, his character, vi. 65. Is made despot 
of Romania, .100. Misapprehension respecting, 109, note M. 
Daniel, first bishop of 'Vinchester, his instructions to St. Boniface, for the 
conversion of infidels, iii. 644. 
Danielis, a Grecian matron, her presents to the emperor Basil, v. 3.15. 
Her visit to him at Constantinople, 3.52. Her testament, 352. 
Danube, course of the river, aud the provinces of, described, i. 24. 
Daphne, the sacred grove and temple of, near Antioch, described, ii. 4-17. 
Is converted to Christian purposes by Gallus, and restored to the Pagans 
Þy Julian, 449, WO. The tcmple burned, 4:50. 
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Dara, the fo;tification of, by Justinian, described, iii. 101, 102, note:M. The 
demolition of, by the Persians, prcvented by peace, iv. 218. Is taken by 
Chosroes, king of Persia, iv. 429. 
Darius, his scheme for connecting the continents of Europe and Asia ii 
89. 
Darkness, preternatural, at the time of the passion, is unnoticed by the 
heathen philosophers and historians, i: 589. 
Dastagerd, the Persian, royal seat of, plundered bJ" the emperor Heraclius, 
iv. 480, note 1\1. 
Datianus, governor of Spain, yields ready vbediC'np.e to the Imperial edicts 
against the Christians, ii. 71. 
Datius, bishop of Milan, instigates the re,.olt of the Ligurians to Justin- 
ian, iv. 171. Escapes to Constantinople on the taking of :Milan by the 
Burgundians, 176, 177. 
Debtors, insolvent, cruel punishment of, by the law of the Twelve Tables, 
iv. 272. 
Decemvirs, review of their Twelve Tables of the Roman Laws, iv. 203, note, 
1\1. and \V. These laws superseded by the J?erpetual Eùict, 312 note \V
 
Severity of these laws, 370. .. 
Deciu,;, his exaltation to the empire, i. 280. His defeat by the Goths, and 
death in battle, 293. 
Decurions, in the Roman empire, are severely treated by the Imperial laws, 
ii. 142. Their office compulsory aud ruinous, 14:2, notes G. and M. 
Deification of the Roman emperors, how this species of idolatry was in- 
troduced, i. 8:1, 85. The Egyptians and Greeks practised it, 84, 83, 
note 1\I. 
Delators are encouraged by the emperor Commodus, to gratify his hatred 
of the senate, i. 105. Are suppressed by Pertinax, 120. 
Delphi, the sacred ornaments of the temple ot
 removed to Constantinople 
by Constantine the Great, ii. 100, '/Wte. 
Democracy, a form of government unfavorable to freedom in a large state, 
i.40. 
Demosthenes, governor of Cæsarea, his gallant d.efence against, and heroic 
escape from, Sapor, king of Persia, i. 317. 
Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, humanely succors the captives brought 
îrom Rome by Genseric, king of the Vandals, iii. 46.). 
Derar, the Saracen, his character, v. 19.5. The sister of, 208. 
Desiderius, the last king of the Lomlm.rds, conquered by Charlemagne, 
v.27. 
Despot, nature of that title in the Greek empire, v. 3:34. 
Despotism originates in superstition, i. 264, note. 
Diadem assumed by Diocletian, described, i. 437. 
Diamonùs, 
he art of cutting them unknown to the ancients, i. 190, note. 
Didiu.3 Julianus purchases the Imperial dignity at a public auction, i. 
127. 
Dioceses of the Roman ('mpirt', their numLer and government, ii. 119. 
Diocletian, the manner of his military election to the empire, i. 400. His 
birth and character, 402, 403. Takes 1\laximian for his colleague, 404. 
Associates, as Cæsars, Galerius and Constalltius Chlorus, 406. His 
triumph in conjnnction with )laxin1ian. 4:31. Fixes his court at the city 
of 
icodemia, 433. His diadem and robes described, 437. Edict of, 
from an inscription found at Stratoniceia by Co1. Ledke, 4 to, note M. 
Abdicates the empire, 441. Parallel between him and the emperor 
Charles V., 442. l'asses his life in retirement at Sa10na, 414. His im- 
partial behavior towarcl the Christians, ii. 56. Causes that produced the 
persecution of thc Christians under his reign, 58. Cruel edicts of, G9, 
note G. 
Dion Cassius, the historian, i. 107, notes M. and G. Screened from the 
fury of the soldiers, by the emperor Alexander Scy('rus, 181. His retire- 
ment, 181, note \V. 
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Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, bi's outrageous behayio
 at the ,,('cond 
council of Ephesus, iv. õ16. Is deposed by the council of Chalcedon, 
51
. 
Di
aLul, great khan of the Turks, his reception of the ambassadors of 
Ju;;tinian, iv. 207, :lO
. 
Divorce, the liberty and abuse of, by the Roman laws, iv. 3-18. I.imitationi 
of, :3-19. 
Docetes, their peculiar tenets, ii. 307, 308, notes G., iv. 492) 493. Deriva- 
tion of their name, ii. 30S, note. 
Dodona, oracle of J oye at, iv. 26.j, note 1\1. 
Dominic, 81. Loricatus, his fortitude in flagellation, Y. 548. 
Dominus, when this epithet was applipd to the Ronum emperors, i. 436. 
Domitian, emperor, oppresses the J e\Vs, ii. 23. His treatment of his kins- 
man Flavius Sabin us, and Flavius Clemens, 24. Assassination of, 2.). 
---, the Oriental præfect, is sent by the emperor Con
talltius to re- 
form the state of the East, then oppressed by Gallus, ii. 206. Is put to 
death there, 207. 
Donatns, his contest witb Cæcilian for the see of Carthage, ii. 217. His- 
tory of the schism of the Donatists, 298, 360. Persecution of the Don- 
atists by the emperor Honorius, iii. 372. Genseric protects, and enlists 
them, 373. 
Dorylæum, battle of, between Kilidge Arslan, son of Sultan SoUman, an
 
the fir::; t crusaders, v. 577. 
Doxology, how introduced into the church service, and how peryerted, ii 
3.54. 
Dramatic representations at nome, cbaracter of, iii. 264. 
Dreams, the popular opinion of the preternatural origin of, favorable tc 
that of Constantine previous to his battle with :Maxentius, ii. 2ü3-265, 
notes 1\I. 
Dromedary, the, extraordinary speed of, i. 356, note. 
Dromones of the Greek empire. described, v. 36.). 
Druids, their power in Gaul suppressed by the emperors Tiberius and 
Claudius
 i. 38. 
Druses of :Mount Libanus, a character of, v. 532, nota. Recent light 
thrown on their superstition, 53
, note 
I. 
Duke, derivation of that title, and great change in the modern, from the 
ancient, application of it, ii..l
. 
Durazzo, sicge of, by Itobert Glliscard, Y. 4G8. Battle of, between. him and 
the Greek emperor Alexius, 470. 


E. 


Earthq.uake, an extraordinary one oyer great part of the Roman empirt 
iii. 1. At Constantinople, 3!:J6. Account of those that happened in the 
reign of Justinian, iv. 291. 
East India, the Roman commercial tntcrcourse with that region, i. 69, 
?lote::\1. Commodities òf, taxed by Alexander St>yerus, un. 
Ebionites, account of that sect, i. 516. A cunfutation of their errorr;;;, sup- 
posed, by the primitive fathers, to be a particular object in the writings 
of St. John the Evangelist, ii.30i. Their ideas of the person of Jesus 
Christ, iv. 488, note 1\1. 
Ecclesiastes, the bouk of, why not likdy to be th(' proiluc.tion of King Sol- 
omon, iv. 139, note. Attempt to determine its date. 139, Hote M. 
I
c( lesiastical and civil powers distinguished by the fathers of the Christian 
church, ii. 277, 2ï8. 
Ecdicius, son of the emperor A vitus, his gallant conduct, iii. 499. 
Ecthesis of the emperor HC'raclius, iy. 530. 
Edda, thc, at length accessible to schol:Jrs, i. 283. note 1\1. Of Iceland, the 
èrstem of mythology in thc, 283. 
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Edecon is sent frotp. Attila, king of the Huns, as his ambassador to the 
emperor Theodosius the Younger, iii. 406. Engages in a proposal to 
assassinate 
\..ttila, 416. His 
on Odoacer the first Barbarian king uf Italy, 
510. · 
Edessa, the purest dialect of the Syriac language spoken there, i. 2-12, note. 
The property of th
 Christians there, cunfisciLted by the emperor Julian, 
for the disorderly conduct of the ArÏilns, ii. 4':;4-. Hpvolt 01 the Ruman 
troops there, iv. 499. Account of the school of, 511. History of the 
famous image there, v. 6. The city and principality of, seized by Bald- 
win the crusader, 580. Is retaken by Zenghi, YÍ. 16. The counts of, 133. 
Edict of Milan published ùy Constantine the Great, ii. 2-52. 
Edicts of the prætors of Rome under the republic, their nature and ten- 
dency, iv. 310, 1.,ide notes 
I. and 'V. Perpetual edict of Hadrian, 3
, 
313, notes 'V. and 
1. 
Edom, why that name was applied to the Roman empire by the Jews, ii. 6, 
note, also 'note 1\1. 
Edrisites, the Saracen dyna3ty of, v. 326. 
Edward 1. of England, his crusade to the Holy Land, vi. 4.5. His suc- 
cesses, and the stor' of his wound, 4,5, notes 1\1. 
Egidius, his character, and revolt in Gaul, iii.48.). His son Syagrius, 570. 
Egypt, general description of, i. 3:1. The 
uperstitions of, with difficulty 
tolerated at Rome, 39. Amount of its revenues, 187. Tumults and 
ci\-il war in Alexandria, 327, note M. Public works executed there by 
Probus, 3&>. Conduct of Diocletian there, 416. Progress of Chris- 
tianity therc, 578. Edict of the emperor Yalens to restrain the number 
of recluse monks there, ii. 547. The worship of Serapis, how introduced 
there, iii. 143. His temple, and the Alexandrian library destroyed by 
the bishop Theophilus, 14.5, 146. Origin of munkish institutions in, ,)U. 
Great supplies of wheat furnished by, for the city of Constan tinol-Jle in 
the time of Justinian, 64. Early civilization of, and antiquities, 61, 
note M. Ecclesiastical history of, iv. 556. Heduced by the Saracens, v. 
221. Capture of Alexandria, 226. Administration of, 231. Descri{Jtion 
of, by AlIlrou, 233. The E
yptians take J erustllem from the Turks, ,589. 
Eg-ypt conquered by the Turks, vi. 17, 22. Government of the Mam- 
alukes there, 4-1. 
Elagabalus is declared emperor by the troops at Emesa, i. 167. 'Vas the 
first R
"nan ",ho wore garments of pure silk, iv. 6ï. 
Elephants, inquiry into the number of, bruught into the field by the an- 
cient princes of the East, i. 244., note. 'Vith what view introduced in 
the Circus at Home in the first Punic war, 396. 
Eleusinian mysteries, why tolerated by the emperor Valentinian, ii. .5-14. 
Elizabeth, queen of England, the political use she maùe of the national 
pulpits, ii. 292, note. 
Emigration of the ancient northern nations, the nature and motives of, 
examined, i. 263. 
Emperurs of RomE', a review of their constitutions, iv. 313. Their lcgis- 
lati,e power, 315. Their rescripts, 316. Of Germany, thcir limited 
powcrs, v. 68. Of Constantinople, their pomp alld lu:\.ury, 3:50. OfIicers 
of thc palace, st<\te, and army, 3.54. Adoration of the empcror, mode 
:>f, 3,)6, Their puhlic appearance, 3Ö
. Their despotic pow!'r, 3G3. 
Thcir navy, 3t).!. They retain the namc Qf Romans to the last, :377. 
Empire, Roman, division of, into the East and "r cst empires by V alen 
tinian, ii. 5i9. Extillction of the 'Vestern empire, 510. 
Encampment, ll
man, described. i. 18. 
Ennodiu
, the servile flatterer of Theodoric, the Ostrogoth king of Italy, 
is made bishop of Pavia, iv. 12, note. 
Epagathus, leaùer of the mutinous prætorians who murdered their præ- 
fect Ulpian, punished by the emperor Alexander Severus, i. 1R2. 
Ephesus, the famous temple of DXtua at, destroyed by the Goths, i. 313. 
Council of, iv. 507. Episcopal riots there, 509. 
48 '*' 
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Epicurus, his le
acy to his philosophical disciples at Athens, iii. 106. 
Epirus, despots of, on the dismemberment of the Greek empire, vi. 1G6. 
Equitius, master-general of the lllyrian frontier, is defeated by the Sar- 
matians, ii. 589. · 
Erasmus, his merit as a reformer, v. 402, 
Errors, some which occur in "The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire," detected by the R
v. H. H. Milman, M. Guizot, and I\I. \Venck: 
vide Editor's Preface, vol. i. p. ix. 
Antoninus Piu
, adoption of Marcus Aurelius by, explained, i. 93, 'V. - 
Arahs, argument against the realization of their promised inde- 
pendence considered, iv. 427, M. Armenia, oversight respecting. 
the Christianizing of, ii. 2ï5,:M. Baltic Sea, its gradual sinking 
refuted, i. 2.-52, 2.53, notes. Artaxerxes unjustly described as a per- 
secutor} i. 238, M. Bernard, St., anachronism respecting', vi. 12,1\1. 
Caligulá. alld Domitian, error as to their assassination, i. 89, 'V. Cas- 
sius, Avidius, not a Roman suicide, i. 95, \V. and 1\1. The Latin 
language was /lot established in Britain, i. 4S, I\l. Charlemagne, 
charge respecting his daughters, a misinterpretation of E ê O'inhard, 
v. 45, M. Cherson, the inhabitants of, not the 'rauric herson- 
ites, send aid to Constantine, ii. 170, 1\1. Christians, early, did .not 
generally practis
 a community of goods, i. 563, M.; and were 
not strictly Cænobitic, iii. 521, 1\1.; whether equal justice was 
granted or denied them in civil causes at Rome? Gibbon's pre- 
sumptions require proof, ii. 64, G.; refutation of some uncandid 
remarks as to their morality and repentance, i. 544, 1\1. Church, 
remark relative to the banner of the, refuted, i. 73, 'V. and M. 
Comitia, the, did not in the reign of Tiberius cease to enact laws, 
iv. 3ü9, 310, \Y. and:M. Constantine not defeated in a first battle 
by the Goths, ii. 170,:M. Crusades, i]1stance of imperfect chrono- 
logical arrangement of the, YÍ. 12, M. Curtius Quintus, error as to 
the age in which he lived, i. 219, G. and.1\1. David, census of, 
recorded in Scripture, mistakes concerning, v. ,597, 1\1. Deification 
of the emperors, inaccuracy as to the, i. 84, G. and W.; an inaccu- 
racy of 1\1. Guizot also on this point, 84, M. Domitian assassi- 
nated by Stephen, the latter not connected \vith the religion of 
Domitilla, ii. 2.j. Druses, religion of the, and life of the caliph 
I-lakem, errors respecting, v. ,j;31, 1\1. Edictc; of the prætcft's, IIE'iuec- 
cius misled Gibbon respecting the, iv. 309, \V.; remarks on, 309, 1\1. 
Freedom of Rome grantE'd for increase of taxes by :Marcus Aurelhls 
prior to Caracalla, i. 194, 'V. Gaiilæa.ns, refutation of a conjecture 
respE'cting them, ii. 22, G. and 1\1. Germallus, troops of, not from 
Germany, as erroneously stated, iv. 26.5, 267, Lord Mahon and 1\1. 
Gordian the younger, discrepancy as to his death and deification 
stated, 341, 1\1. Gregory III. impiored the aid of Charles Martel, not 
Gregory 1., ii. 2-5. l\1. Honorius, doubt respectin
 his fiying from Ala- 
ric, iii. 203, 1\1. Hellespont, error as to its breadth as compared with 
the Bosphorus. ii. 92, M. Jews professed an implacable hatred to 
the rest of human kind, i. 507,508; this ancient sarcasm, supported 
by Juyenal's Satire, refuted by the spirit and letter of Scripture, 
508, 1\1. Indictions, imposts first prescribed by Diocletian, not 
Constantine, ii. 141, G. Joan, Pope, confutation of errors as to the 
son, grandson, and great-grandson of l\IcroÚa. v. 61, 1\1. Isis and 
Scrapis, destruction of the temple of, two dates confounded, i. 38, 
,V. and:M. Land tax, and capitation, erroneoua .reference to Dion 
Cassius, i. un, \V. Liherius, mistake in his age, iv. 26.3,:M. Liut- 
prand, imperfect quotation from, 
. 377,1\1. Louis VII., engaged in 
a " glorious action" at the passage of the :Mæander, and not Conrad,. 
vi. 9, 1\1.; he does not climb a tree, but by the aid of the trce and a 
rock gains vantage and security, 10, 1\1. Mahometan invasion of 
Europe, :Moslemah's, wt the first, v. 279,:M. 
lartin Y., and 1W: 
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Eugenius IV., vi. 516. l\Iartyrs, censure of Gibbon's incredu1ity 
and silence as to their numbers and sufferings, ii. 79, G. and M., 
82,:M. Matthew, St., presumption relative to the first two chapters 
of, refuted, iv. 490, 1\1. Maximin, ambassador to Attila. forbidden 
to pitch his tents on an eminence, and not in a vaney, iii. 406, M. 
Military establishment of Rome, remarks thereon, examined, i. 16, 
M. 'V. G. 
Iin:cius, river flows out of 1,3.ke Benacus, not Ùtto it, iii. 
450, 
1. "Naked draperies and tral1sparent matrons," doubtless an 
erratum in the first edition, iv. 67,::\1. N azarenes did not retire 
from the 1.uins of Jerusalem, but quitted before the siege, i. 51.), M. 
Obligations, legal, Gibbon's division of, not good, iv. 356,:\1. Octa- 
vian family not of obscure origin, i. 85, l\I. Odin, erroneous theory 
respecting his conquests, i. 284, G. and 1\1. Para and Tiridates; 
correction in the history oÎ, ii. .582, note, vide l\I. Palestine, en"one. 
ous estimate of its fertility, i. 27, 28, G.:!'II. Peter, St., strictly 
speaking, 'wt the founder of the church of Rome, i. 561, 1\1. 
Pharandsen, not Olympias, valiantly resists Sapor, ii. 2ï7, :\1. Præ- 
torian guard5, dispute of tlH', confounded with the assassination 
of Ulpian, i. un, ,Yo Proconsuls, lictors attending, observation on, 
i. 78, 'v. Procopius, errors in quotin
, iv.176, 1\1.,268,1\1. Property, 
inaccurate notions respecting the H.oman system as to matters of, 
iv. 357, 3.58, 'V. Religion, statement as to the facility with which 
even hostile nations embraced each other's, inquired into and dis- 
proved, i. .506, 507. Saracens, Gibbon's ignnrance as to the etymology 
of this name noticed hy Dr. Clarke, v. 8;'), 1\1. Scoti, or Attacotti. 
1Wt cannibals, ii. 567, 1\1. SenatE' in the reign of Augustus, on the, 
i. 74, 'V., and 
I. Silver not the only medium of commerce, i. 69, ]'.1. 
Sl:1.ves of Rome, Gibbon's observations on, criticized, i. 47, 48, M. G. ; 
vindication of Gibbon, 49, 1\1.; the Roman system of, described, 
49, I\l., 53, M. Soldiery, Roman, error respecting the frequency of 
their revolts, i. 89, 'V. Soliman, sultan, not slain in a batll, but in 
flight, vi. 28:), 1\1. Soliman, sultan, victories in thE' first crusade at- 
tributed to him, instead of his son David, v. 5.56, 57.5. Tacitus, 
a passage of) misunderstood by Gibbon, iv. 306, M. Tiberius, not 
Augustus, first punishes the "crÙneJl, læsæ maiestatis." i. 99, 'V. 
Toleration, religious, not universal by the Romans, i. 38, 'V. Tre- 
batius, a phrase of Cicéro's regarding him, misunderstood, iv. 323, 
'V. Tribute in kind, not transported at the cost of the provincials, 
ii. 143, G. Vandals and Goths incorrectly designated as originally 
one and the same nation, i. 286, G. and 1\1. Vitl'Unl, translated 
marble, instead of glad.';, iv. 33, 1\1. Zoroaster, our historian in error 
in attributing a passage of the Sadder to, i. 237, 1\1. 

*1f Other erroneous a
sertions and arguments of :Mr. Gibbon are 
referred to in the alphabetical ordei. of this index, under the head of 
" ,wtes." 
EssE'nians, their distinguishing tenets and practices, i. 578. 
Etruscans, thE'ir seat in Tuscany, i. 24, note 
I. 
Eucharist, a knotty subject to the first reformers, Y. 399. 
Eudes, duke of Aquitain, repels the first Saracen invasion of France, v. 286. 
Implores the aid of Charles Martel, 289. Recovers his dukedom, 2!Jl. 
Eudocia, her birth, character, and marriage with the emperor Theodosius 
the Younger, iii. 3.54. Her disgrace and death, 3.j7. . 
Eudoxia, her marriage with the emperor Arcadius, iii. 171. Stimulates 
him to give up his favorite Eutropius, 334, 335. Persecutes St. Chrys- 
ostom, 313. Her death and character, 348. 
Eudoxia the daughter of Theodosius the Younger, is betrothNl to t
e 
young emperor Valentinian III. of the 'Vest, iii. 366. Her character, 
456. Is married to the emperor l\laximus, 461. I
\"ites Genseric, 1..hlg 
of the Vandals, to Italy, 462. 
Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, baptizes the emperor Valens. ii. 545. 
oote !ti. 
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Engenius the rhetorician, is made emperor of the 'Vest by Arbogastes 
the Frank, iii. 122. Is defeated and killed by Theodosius, 127. 
"Bug-enius IV., pope, his contest with the council of Basil, vi. 310. Procures 
a reunion of the Latin and Greek churches, 322. Forms a league against 
the Turks, 3,)0. Revolt of the Roman citizens against him, 504. 
Engubine tahle
, the, dug up near Cortona, iv. 302, notes by Gibbon and.M. 
Eumeliius the orator, some account of, i. 449, note. 
Eunapius the sophist, his character of monks, and of the objects of their 
worship, iii. 155. A fragment of his quoted, 329, note 1\1. 
Eunomians, punishment of, by the edict of the emperor Thcodosius 
against heretics, ii. 81, Ð3. 
Eunuchs enumerated in the list of Eastern commodities imported and taxed 
in the time of Alexanùer Seyerus, i. 191. They infest the palace of the third 
Gordian, 220 Their ascendency in the court of Constantius, ii. 201. 'Yhy 
they favored the Arians, 328, note. Procure the banishment of Liberius, 
bishop of Rome, 23.5. A conspiracy of, to dIsappoint the schemes of 
Rufinus, and marry the emperor .Arcadius to 
udoxia, iii. 171. They 
distract the court of the emperor Honorius, 275, and govern that of Ar
 
cadius, 324:. Scheme of Chrysaphius to assassinate Attila, king of the 
HUllS, iii. 416. The bishop of Seez and his whole chapter castrated, vi. 
426, note. 
EUt'ic, king of the Visigoths i.n Gaul, his conquests in Spain, iii. 498. Is 
vested with all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps by Odoacer, king 
of Italy,õ67. 
Europe, pres{'nt population of, i. .5i, 'lwte. Eviùences that the climate of, 
was much colder in ancient than in modern times, 262. This alteration 
accounted for, 2.')4. f'inai division of, between the 'Ye...tern and Eastern 
empires. iii. 164. Is ravaged by Attila, king of the Huns, 39.3. May 
be considered by the philosopher .as one great repubEc, 637. 
Eusebia, empress, wife of Constantius. hpr ste,!-dy friendship to Julian, ii. 
211,212. Is accused of arts to ùeprive Julian of children, 21.5. 
Eusebiu-;, his character of the followers of Artemon, i. 584:. His own char- 
acter ii. 80. His" Histo,ry," 78, note:M. His story of the miraculous 
appearance of the cross in the sky to Con<;tantine the Great., 6.-), 66. 
Eutropius the eunuch, great chamberlain to the emperor Arcadills, con- 
certs his marriage with Eudoxia in opposition to the views of Rufinus, 
iii. 171. Succeeds }{,ufinu
 in the emperor's confidence, 179. Hi
 char- 
acter and admini;:tratioll, 324:. Provides for his own security, in a new 
law against trE'ason, 329. Takes sanctuary with St. Chrysostom, 334. 
His death, 336. 
Eutyches, his opinion on the. subject of the incarnation supported by the 
second. council at Ephesus, iv. 515. And adhered to by the Armenians, 
5.5.5. 
Euxine Sea, description of thê vessels used in na\ igating, i. 307. The 
PE'riplus, or circumnavigation of, by Arrian, iv. 224:, note. That by 
Sallust, 224:. 
Exaltation of the cross, origin of the annual festival of, iv. 485. 
Exarchs of Ravenna, the goyernuwnt of Italy settled in, and administered 
by, iv. 2ï9, 408. The office described, v. 31, 32. 
Exci:->e duties imposed by .\u
u:,tus, i. 187. 
Excommunication from Christian communion, the origin of, i. 5C7, ii. 298. 
ExilC', volunt:uy, under accu:,;ation and conscious guilt, its advantages 
among the Romans, iv. 382, 383. 


F. 
Fables of Pilpay, various translations of, their charactet, iv. 216, note 1'1. 
217. 
Faith and its operations defined, i. 544. 
Falcandus, Hu
o, character of his Historia Sicula, v. 494, note. His lam
 
entation on the transfer of tho sovereignty of the island to the emperor 
Henry VI., 495. 
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Fathers of the Christian church, cause of their austere mora1ity, i. 546. 
Fausta, empress, wife of Constantine the Great, causes of her being pc.t 
to death, ii. 162. 
Faustina, married to Marcus Antoninus, i. 93. 
, the widow of the emperor Constantius, countenances the revolt 
of Procopius against the emperor Valens, ii. J33. 
Felix is consecrated bishop of Rome, to supersede Liberius, who was 
exiled, ii. 355. He is violently expelled, and his adherents slaughtered, 
356. 
--, an African bishop, his martyrdom, ii. 67. 
Ferdusi, the Persian, his poem and translations, Hi. 13, note 1\1. 
F 
rishta, the, translations of, by Colonels Dow and Briggs, v. 499, 500, 
notes )1. 
Festival
, Pagan, great offence taken at, by the primitive Christians, i. 
52:1:, ;'25, iii. 492, 493. See Games. 
Feudal government, the rudiments of, to be found among the Scythians, 
iii. 12, 25, note M. 
Figures, numeral, thQjr first public and familiar use, Y. 277, 278, notes :\1. 
Finances of the Roman empire, when the seat of it was removed to Con- 
stantinople, reviewed, ii. 140. 
Fingal, his questionable history, whether to be connected with the inva- 
sion of Caledonia by the emperor Severns, i. 153. 
Fire, Greek, 
he Saracen fleet destroyed by, in the harbor of Constanti- 
nople, v. 280. 1'5 long preserved as a secret, 282, 284. Its effects not to 
be compared with gunpowder, 367. 
Firmus, all Egyptian merchant, his revolt against the emperor Aurelian, 
i. 358. 
- the Moor, his revolt against Valentinian, ii. 571. Suppressed by 
Theodosius, 572. Duration of this war, 573, note M. 
Flagellation, its efficacy in penance, and how proportioned, v. 547. 
Flamens, Roman, their number, and peculiar office, iii. 132. 
Flaminian way, its course described, iv. 270, note. 
Flavian, archbishop of Constantinople, is killed' at the second council of 
Ephesus, iv. 516. 
FIQcce, golden, probable origin of the fable of, iv. 226. 
Flor, Roger de, a successful Arragonese admiral, vi. 166, note G., 1G8, 
note M. 
Florence, the foundation of that city, iii. 217, note. Is besieged by Rada- 
gaisus, and relieved by Stilicho, 217, 218. 
Florentius, prætorian pm
>fect of Gaul under Constantius, his character, 
ii. 24!, 3ï4. Is condemned.by the tribunal of Chalcedon, but suffered to 
escape by Julian, 399. 
Florianus, brother of the empcror Tacitus, his eager usurpation of the 
Imperial dignity, i. 374. 
Fornication, not clearly proved by the> gospel authorities to be a sufficier.t 
plea for divorce, iv. 350, note M., 3.')2. 
France, modern, computation of the number of its inhabitants, and the 
average of thcir taxation, ii. 147, 148, /lote 1\1. 
-, the name of, whence derived, iii. 604. Derivation of the French 
language, 611, note. Childeric deposed, and PE.'pin appointed king, by 
papal sanction, v. 2d. Reign. and character of Charlcmagne, -14, 45. 
Invasion of, by the Saracens, 2R5. 
Frangipani, Ceneio, his ferocioW3 treatment of the persons of Pope Gela- 
sius II. and his college of cardinals, vi. 427. Derivation of his family 
name, 460. 
Franks, their ori!:tin and confederacy, i. 29D. The nations composing it, 
299, ?lote 1\1. Thf>Y invadc Gaul, and ravage Spain, 300, 301. They pass 
over into Africa, 301. Bold and SUCCE.'ssful return of a colony of, from 
the sea of Pontus, by sca, 384. They overrun and establish themselves 
at Toxandria in Gcrmany, ii. 231. Their fidelity to the Roman !iovcrn- 
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ment, iii. 222. Origin of the l\Ieroyingian race of their kings, 428. Hm9 
convcrted to Christianity, 543. Reign of their king Clovis, 668. Final 
establishment of the French monarchy in Gaul, 5S7, 688. Their laws, 
690, note 1\1. Their object rapinc, not the occupation and division of 
conquered lands, 598. 1\1. Sismondi's account of them, 698, note M 
Give the name of Franc'3 to their conquests in Gaul, 604. They degen. 
erate into a state of anarchy, 610. They invade Italy, iv. 175, 276. 
l'hE.'ir military character, L 373. 
Fravitta, the O'oth, his ch:\racter, and deadly quarrel with his countryman 
Priulf, iii. 71. His operations against Gainas, 337. 
]!'reàeric 1., emperor of Germany, his tyranny in Italy, v. 67. Yon Rau 
mer's History of the House of Swabia, 67, note:M. Engages in the 
third crusade, vi. 4. His disastrous expedition, 7, 10. Sacrifices k 
nold of Brescia to the pope, 433. His reply to the Roman ambassadors- 
444. 
__ II. is driven out of Italy, Y. 67. His disputes with the pope, and 
reluctant crusade, vi. 38, 39. Exhorts thc European princes to unite ill 
opposing the Tartars, 219. 
III., the last emperor crowned at Rome, vi. 506. 
Freemen of Laconia, account of, v. 344. 
Fritigern, the Gothic chief, extricates .himself from the hands of Lupicinus, 
governor of Thrace, iii. 37. Defeats him, 38. Battle of Salices, 41. 
His strpngth recruited by the accession of new tribes, 42. :IS" E.'gotiates 
with Valens, 48. Battle of Hadrianople, 49. The union of the Gothic 
tribes broken by his death, 63. 
Freedmen, amoi\g the Romans, their rank in society, iv. 340. 
Frumentius was the first Christian missionary in Abyssinia, ii. 276. 
Fulk of Neuilly, his ardor ill preaching the fourth crusade, vi. 60. 


G. 


Gabinius, king of the Quadi, is treacherously murdered by Marcellinus, 
governor of Valeria, ii. 588. 
Gaian, his disciples at Alexandria, iv. 657. 
Gaillard, l\rI., character of his Histoire de Charlemagne, v. 44, note. 
Gainas, the Goth, is commissioned by Stilicho to execute his revenge on 
Rufinus, præfect of the East, iii. 177. His conduct in the war against 
the revolter Tribigild, 333. Joins him, 336. His flight and death, 339. 
Gaius, Institutes of, newly recovered, iv. 331, note :M. 
Gala, probable derivation of the term,. v. 3.57, note. 
Galata, suburb of Constantinople, assigned to the Geonese, vi. 19b. 
Galerius is associated in the administration, as Cæsar, by the emperor 
Diocletian, i. 406. Is defeated by the Persians, 423. Surprises and 
overthrows Narses, 42.5. Assumes the title of Augustus, on the abdica. 
tion of DiocIetian, 451. His jealousy of Constantine, 456. Deems it 
prudent to p..cknowledge him Cæsar, .158. His unsucccssful invasion of 
Italy, 463. Invests Licinius with the purple on the death of Severus, 
466. His death, 469. From what causes he entertained an aversion to 
the Christians, ii. 60. Obtains the countenance of Diocletian for perse- 
cuting them, 62. Publishes an edict of toleration just before his death, 
75, 7ò, note )1. . 
Oalilæans, twofold application of that name in the infancy of Christianity, 
ii. 21. Conjecture as to Tacitus having confounded the two sects, 22, 
Refutation of the same, 22, notes G. and M. 'Vhy the emperor Julian 
applied this name to the Ch
1stians, 441. 
Galleys of the Greek empire describeà, v. 365. 
Gallicnus, SOIl of the emperor Valerian, is associated by him in the Impe 
rial throne, i. 298. Prohibits the senators from exercising military 
employments, 30-1. Character of his administration after the captivity 
of his father, 320. Names Claudius for his successor, 332. Favored the 
Christians, ii. 62. 
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Gallus elected emperor, on the minority of Hostilianus, the son of Decius, 
i. 295. 
.-, nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, ii. 203, nnte G. 
Is im'ested with the title of Cæsar, 204. .His cruel tv and imprudence, 
204, 205. His disgrace and death I 21)8. Embraced" the doctrine, but 
neglected the duties, of Christianity, HI. Converts the grove of Daphne, 
at Antioch, to a Christian burial-place, 448. 
Games, public, of the Romans, described, i. 224, iii. 263. . Account of the 
factions of the Circus, ii. 56. Of the hippodrome at Constantinople, 57. 
Ganges, source of that river, vi. 257, note 1\1. 
Gaudentius, the notary, condemned to death under Julian, ii. 400. 
Gaul, the province of, described, i. 22. The power of the Druids suppressed 
there by Tiberius and Claudius, 38. Cities in, 61. Amount of the tnb- 
ùte paid by this province to Rome, 187. Is defE'nded against the Franks 
by Posthumus,. 300, 301. Succession of usurpers therE', 348. Invasion 
of, by the Lyglans, 379. Revolt of the Bagaudæ suppressed by Max- 
imian, 407. Progress of Christianity there, 580, 581. Proportion of 
the capitation tax levied there by the Roman emperors, ii. 14:5. Is 
invaded by the Germans, 231. The government of, assigned to Julian, 
233. His civil administration, 2.1:4. Is invaded by the Alemanni, in the 
reign of Valentinian, 5fj5. And of Gratian. iii. 44. Destruction of idols 
and temples there, by 
Iartin, bishop of Tours, 141. Is overrun by the 
barbaroùs troops of Radagaisus, after his defeat by Stilicho, 222. Is 
settled by the Goths, Burgundians, and :Franks, 313. Assembly of the 
seven provinces in, 320. Reign of Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, in, 
425. Origin of the l\ferovingian race of kings of the Franks in, 428. 
Invasion of, by .Attila, king of the Huns, 433, 435. Battle of Chalons, 
440. Revolutions of, on the death of the emperor l\Iajorian, 498. Con- 
version of, to Christianity by the Franks, 543, 573. Represpntation of the 
advantages it enjoyed under the Roman government, 566. Conquests 
and prosperity of Euric, king of the Visigoths, 567. Character and 
reign of Clovis, 568. The Alemanni conquered, 572. Submission of the 
.Annoricalls, and the Roman troops, 576. Final establishment of the 
French monarchy in Gaul, 587. History of the Salic laws, 590. The 
lands of, how claimed and divided by the Barbarian conqnerors of, ,598. 
Domain and benefices of the l\Ierovingian princes, 599, 600. Allodial 
and Salic lands, 600. Females not to inherit, 601, note 1\1. Usurpations 
of the Seniors, 601. Privileges of the Homans in, 608. 
Gedrosia, revolutions of the sea-coast of, i. 2:39, note. 
Gelalæan æra of the Turks when settled, v. 522. 
Gelasius, pope, his zeal again:5t the celebration of the feast of Lupercalia, 
iii. 492. Deplores the miserable decay of Italy, 518. 
---- II., his rough treatment by Cencio Frangipani, vi. 427. 
Gelimer deposE's Hilderic, the Vandal king of Africa, and usurps the gov- 
ernment, iv. 114. Is defe.lted by Belisarius, 127. His final defeat, 131, 
132. His distres
ful flight, 132, 135. Surrenders himself to Belisariu'i, 
137, 138. Graces his triumph, 138. His peaceful retirement, 140. 
General of the Roman army, his extensi,e power, i. 76. 
Generosity, AralJian, !StIiking instances of, v. 91. 
Gennadills, the monk, his denunciation against a Greek union with the 
Latin church, vi. 386. His duplicity, 386, note. 
Gennerid, the Roman general, under the emperor lIonorius, his character, 
iit. 274, 
GenOP6E', their mercantile e-tablishment in the suburb of Pera at Constan- 
tinople, vi. 195. Thf'ir war with the emperor CautaCIl7.enUS, 198. 
Gensel'ic, king of the V:Ill1.als in Spain, his character, iii. 37\), Goes over 
to Afdca on the invitation of Count Boniface, 371. His successes there 
by the assistance of the Donatists, 373. Devastation of Africa by his 
troops, 375. Besieges Boniíace in Hippo Regius, 376. His treacherous 
.urpri
al of Carthig{', 380. Strengthens himself by an alliance with 
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Attila, king of the Huns, 394. His brutal treatment of his son's wife, 
daughter of Theodoric, 427. Raises a naval force and invades It.\l)', 
4.59. His sa
k of Rome, 463. Destroys the fl('et of !\Iajorian, 482. His 
naval depreÙations in Italy, 486. His claims on the E:lstern empire. 
4t>7. Dcstrú)'s the Roman flpE't under ßa
ili::;cus, 497. 'Vas an .A.rian, 
and pemecutc>q his Catholic subjects, 548. 
Gentleman, EtJ Æology of the t('rm, v. 562, note. 
Geoponics of i!le emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, account of, v. 
337. 
George ()f Cal':Padocia supersedes Anastasius in the see of Alexandria, ii. 
348. Hi5 lH:andalous history, and tragical- death, 349, 350, note 1\1. Be- 
com.!s the 
utelar saint of England, 454, vÜl-e note M. 
Gepidæ, Arð.aric, king of the, iii. 392. Their ('ncroachmE'nts on the East- 
ern emph-e checked by the Lombards, iv. 192. Are reduced by them, 
391. 
Gergovia, brsieged by J:ulius Cæsar, iii. 604. 
Germanus, nephew of the emperor Justinian, his character and promo- 
tion to tte command of the army sent to Italy, iv. 266. His death, 267. 

ermany, the rude institutions of, the ba
is of the original principles of 
Enrope-:m laws and manners, i. 249, 2.50, note 1\1. Its ancient extent, 
2.31. Climate of, 2.32, 2;)3, note 1\1., note G. How peopled, 2.3.3. The 
natives unacquainted with letters in the time of Tacitu<;, 2.57.. Lhden 
and Guizot's remarks on, 2.57, note 1\1. Had no cities, 258. Manners of 
the allcien.t Germans, 250. Population, 262. State of liberty among 
them, 263. Authority of their magistrates, 26.;. Conjugal faith and 
chastity, 267. Their reli
i()n, 269. Their bards, 2i2, note G. Collection 
of t
eir nation,11 songs, 272, note M. Arms and disciplinE', 272, 273. 
Th
ir feuds, 374. General idE'a of the German tribes, 277. Probus 
ca:-ries thE' Roman arms int.> Germany, 380. A frontier wali built by 
Probus, from thE' Rhine to the Danuhe. 381. Invasions of Gaul by the 
GNIIHms, ii. 231, 5-53. State of, under the emperor Charlemagne, Y. 49. 
The imperial crown established in the name and nation of Germany, by 
the first Otho, 5.5. Division of, among independent princes, 68. For- 
mation of the Germanic constitution, 69. State assumed by the em- 
pE'ror, 72. . 
Gerontius, count, sets up 1\Iaximus a<; emperor in Spain, iii. 302. Be- 
heads his friend and his wife at their own entreaties, and commits 
:micide, 303. 
Gfta and Caracalla, sons of the emperor Severns, their fixed antipathy 
to each other, i. l;J1. 
Gl,ebcrs of Persia, history of, v. 26;'), 270. 
GtitJPiines and Guelphs, disputes of the, v. 67, vi. 426. 
Gibraltar, rock of, iii. 311. Deriyation of the name of, v. 25Z. 
Gild') the .:\loor, his rE'volt in Africa, iii. 183. His defeat and death, 185. 
Gira"ife, tIlE' cameloparddlis, i. 113, notes. 
Gladiators, dE'sperate enterprise and fate of a party of, reserved for the 
triumph of Probus, i. 386. The combats of, abolished by the emperor 
Honorius, iii. 209. 
Glyceriu
 is made emperor of Rome, iii. 507. E"'íchanges the sceptre for 
the bishopric of Salona, 507. 
lurùers Julius Nepos, and is made arch- 
bi..;hop of Milan, 508. 
Gnostics, character and account of the sect of, i. 518, 51!), Principal sects 
into which they are dividE'd, .521. note 1\1. Their peculiar tenets, 5
0, 
621, note, al
o note :\1., .)19, note )1. ii. 3,)S. notes l;. iv. 4
2. 
Godfïe
. of Bouillon, hi.;; charactl'r and enp;aQ'(>nwnt in the fir!'t crusade, 
v. 5.'58. His route to Constantinople, ;564, 568. Rejects the title of king 
of Jerusalem, 49.:5. Compiles the Assise of J eru;:,alem, 60\). Form of 
his ad
inistration, 601, et seq. 
Gog and Magog, the famous ramp:trt of. described, iv. 103, note. The 
Hun
 suspected to be the scriptural, v. 41ú. 
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Ooisvintha, wife of Leovigild, king of Spa.in, her piou.
 cruelty to the 
princess In
undis, iii. :jj9. 
Gold of a!Riction, th.e tax. so denominated in the Eastcll\ empire 1 abolisllCd 
by thE' emperor Ana
t1.sill
. iv. 73, 7-1, note M. 
Golden Horn, why the Bosphorus obtaine(l this appellation in remote an.. 
tiqllity, ii. 89. 
(:ordian) proconsul of Africa, his character and elevation to the empire of 
Rome, i. 
.)4. . His son associates with him in tlle Imperial dignity, 205. 
the thml and ).olmgest, decl,lred Cæ'ia.r, i. 210. Is declared 
emperor by the army, on. the nmrder of l\lax.imas and Baibinus, 219, 
notes G. and 1'1. Philip orders his ex.ecution, and succeeds him, 223. 
Certa.in discrcp Ulcies explained, 223, 
wttJ )1. 
Gothmi, th.e, not to be eOnfl>llnded with Goth", i. 255, note 1\1. 
Qoths of Scandinavia, their origin, i. 231. Their religion, 232. The Goths 
and Y andals 
upp9sed to be orif!inaUy one gre!lt people, 285. Improba- 
bility of this opmion, 286, note M. Their emigrations to Pmssia and the 
Ukraine. 286, 2d7. They in
ade the Roman provinces, 289. Th.ey re- 
c
ive tribllte from the Romans, 2
),). Theý subdlle the Bosphorus, 311. 
Plun1.er the cities of Bithynia, 3 )9. They ra
age Greece, 312. Conclude 
a treaty with the emperor Aurelian, 3U. They invade Illyricum, and 
:i'.re chastised by ConstantinE' the Great, 496. Medal commemorative 
thereof, 4.95, note M. Their war with the Sarmatians. ii. 169. Are 
again ronted by Constantine, 17J, 1Wt.e 
L Gothic war under the em- 
perors. Valentinian and Vale l 1s, iii. 2.5, 26. Are defeated by the Huns, 
28 They i.mplore the protection of the emperor Valens, 3.1. Thp.y are 
received into the empir{>, 32, They are oppressed by ,he Roman go,'- 
'.:'rnr.rs to Thrace, 3t.. Are pro,.oked tn ho,;ti!itie:;, anJ d
feat í...upi.cinus, 
36, 37. They ra\"Pge Thrace, 33. Battle of Sali

s, 41, n. They are 
gtrengthened by fresh swarm
 of their cO\I
1tr
'fl1eT1, 42. Battle of Ha- 
d.rip.no[)le, 4-9. Scour the country from !.ia.d:ianJplp to Constantinople) 
53. 
Ll"sacre of the G-othic yout!. in ..t\si:i., !j.). Tueir formidable union 
orok(,11 by tÌle deaÜ. of Fri'.ir
{,ln, 1:.3. ì}e;Üh ?nd funeral of Athanaric, 
13.5. Inv&.;if)n anr: defeat of !,ne ()st'
oJ:!:oths, 6ô. Are settled in Thrace 
by Theodosius, 68, Thp:r J
"stE
 selltiuumt<;, 70. Revolt of, in the 
reign of Honorius, iii. 19
. Tney ra v é1.ge Greece, under the command 
of Alaric, 19'!. Th
y irlv

e I
aly, 09, The sack of Rome by, 281. 
Death of Alaric, 2:H, V
ct.ories of ""allia in Spain, 311. They are 
settlE'à in Aqui
air., 3
2. See Gaul and Theodoric. Conquests of 
the Vi.,;Ïgr...tho: in G:>.i11 and Spain, 498. How the Goths were converted 
to fhe CnrLsti:>.fl relig:on, 641. 5-12, note M. Reign of Theodoric, king 
of th
 O:.trGgotllS, iv. 1, 2, note.M. The Goths in Italy extinguished, 
27R, 27:;. 
Go,,"er:lln
nt. civil, t.he origin of, i. 264. ' 
úo-rernors of provinces under the emperors, their great power and influ- 
cnce, i
. e4, 125. 
Gra.ti?ll was the first emperor who refused the pontifical robe, ii. 367, twte. 
}larries the princess Consotantia, and succeeds to the empire, 592. De- 
feats the Alemanni in Gaul, iii. 44. Invests Theodosius with the em- 
pire of the East, 57. Hi
 l'haracter and conduct, 72. His flight from 
l\Iaximus, and deatl1, 76, 77. Overthrew thc ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Paganism, 13.j. 
Greece is ravaged by the Goths, i. 312. Is overrun by Alaric the Goth, 
iii. U2. Is rerluced by t
lC Turks, vi. 413, 414. 
Gleek 
hurch, origin of tl-.e schi
m of, vi. 48, 321, 344. 
- -- empire. See Con!;lt:mtinople. 
GreeKs, why averse tc. t:1e Roman language and manners, i. 46." The 
Greek bf'cornes a scie:ltifì(' language among the Itomans J 46, note M. 
Cl-.aracter of the Greek language of Constantinople, vi. 324. 'VLen first 
taught b I
aly, ';3û. 
õreek leaming. r2,iva.l of, in Italy, ,.i. 327, 328. 
VOL. VI. 49 
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Gregory the Great, pope, his pious presents to :Recared, king of Spain, iíi 
662. Elí.hor
g TheodcIinda, queeÀ1 of tbe Lombanls, to propagate ths 
Nicene faith, 5G2. IIis enmity to. the venerable buildings and learning 
of Rome, iv. 418. His birth, and early p"ofe::;s-ion, 419. His elevation 
to tlie pontificate, 421. Sends a mission to convert the Britons, 422. 
Sanctifies the ust
rpation of the emperor Phocas, 463. ' 
- 
I., pope, his epistles to Leo. Ill., emperor of Constantinople, iv. 
16, 17. Revolts against the Greek cmpE'ror, 19. 
- VII., pope, his ambitious schemes, iv. 61, 62. His COD test with 
the emperor Hen.ry IlL, v. 477. C1lara.cter of, 471, note.l\I. His retreat 
to Salerno, .vi. 426. 
-, præfect of Africa, histNY of him and 
is daughter, v. 237,239. 
-- ){azianzen, .his lamentation on t}le disgraceful discord among 
Christians, ii. 363. Lo.
ds the memory of the empel"OI J uliall with in- 
vective, 40':>, note. Censures Co.nstalltius for haying spared his life, 420, 
note. Is presented to the wretched see of Sasima, bv his friend Arch- 
bishop BasH, iii. 8.'3. His n)is
io.n to Constantinople, 84. Is placed o.n 
the at chiepiscoral throne by Theodosius, 87. His resignation and char- 
acter: 90, 91. 
Grumbates, king of the Chio.nites, attends Sapor, king of Persia, in his 
inYa
ion of Mesopotamia, ii. 225. L{)ses hi::! :;011 at the siege of Amida, 
226. Returns ho.me in grief, 228. 
Guardi !nship, how vested and exercised, accorfling to the Roman ciyj] 
laws, iv. 353, 3;;4. 
Gubazc8, king o.f Colcho::!, bis alliance with Chosroes, king of Persia, iv. 
232. Hcturns to his former co.nnection with the emperor J ustiniall, 233. 
Is treacherou61y killed, 236. Judicial inquiry respecting, 237, note 1\1. 
Guelphs and Ghibelincs, the parties of, in Italy, v. 67, vi. 426. . 
Guilt, the degrees of, in the penaì laws of the Romans, iv. 376, 371. 
Guiscard, Ro.hert, his birth and character, v. 457. Acquires the dukedom 
of Apulia, 4.59. His Italian coñquests, 461. Besieges Durazzo, 469. 
Defeats the Greek emperor Alexius there, 473. 474. Engages in the 
cause of Pope Gregory VIL, 478. His second expedition to Greece, and 
death, 480, 481. . . 
Guizot, ]'.1., his French edition of Gibbon's Decline and Fal
 of the Roman 
Empire, viele preface by ::\1r. Milman, vol. i. p. iv. - xi. His valuable notes 
are given in the present edition of the history passim, and marked G., 
?:ide preface, p. xxi. 
Gundobald. king o.f the Bmgundians, is reduced by Clovis, king of the 
Franks, iii. 578. His mode of jústifYing the judicial combat, 49û. 
Gunpowder, the invention and use of, vi. 288. 289, note .1\1. 
Guy of Lusignan, king of J erusa)em, his character, yi. 24. Is defeated 
and taken prisoner by Saladin, 2.5. 
Gyarus, a small island in the ",Egean Sea, an instance of its poverty, i. 188. 


H. 


Hadrian, emperor, raises a rampart o.f earth between CarlisJe and New- 
cas tie, i. 5, note l\I. Rdinquishes the eastern conquests of Trajan, 8. 
Their characters compared, 8. His charaeter contrasted with that of 
Antonillus Pius, 9. His sevcral adoptions of Ruccessors, 92. Founds 
the city o.f ...Elia Capitolina on :l\lount Sion, 51.5. Reforms the laws of 
Rome Ìn the perpetnal edict, iv. 312. 313, note 'V. 
lladrianoplc, battle of, between Constantine the Great and Licinius, i. 
499. Is ineffectually besie
ed by Fritigern the Goth, iii. 39. Battle of, 
between the emperor Valcns and the Go.ths, 49. 
Lt.ltkem, caliph of the Saracens, assumes a divine character to supplant 
the Mahometan faith, v. 531, 532. Errors l"Cspecting, 531, 532, note M. 
Hamadanites, the Saracen dynasty o.f, in Meso.po.tamia, v. 328, 329. 
Hannibal, review of the state of Home when he besieged that city, iii. 244. 
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Hannibalianus, nephew of Constantine- the Great, is dignified \vith the 
title of king, ii. 164, 165, note M. Provinces assigned to him for a 
kingdom, lü6. Is cruelly destroyed by Constantius, 17.5. 
IIappiness, instance how little it depends on power and magnificence, 
v. 2a9. '. 
Harmozan, Prrsian satrap, his intenicw with Omar, v. 184. 
Harpies, an ancient my tho logic history, Le Clerc's conjecture concerning, 
ii. 8
, note. 
Hamn al Rashid, ('aliph, his friendly correspondence with the emperor 
Charlemagne, v. .52. His wars with the Greek empire, 309. . 
Hassan, the Saracen, conquers Carthage, v. 2-!-L 
Hawking, the art and sport of, iv. 4.12. Introduced into Italy by the 
Lombards, 4U. 
He
ira, the æra of, how fixed, v. 12,,). 
Heinichen, Excur
us of, i. ðS7, ii. 26:3, note 1\1., 267, note 
I., 32,5, note 
I. 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, her p.uclltage ascertained, i. 454. 
'Vas com"erted to Christianity by her son, ii. 2.50, note. 
-, sister of the emperor Con,>t:mtius, married to Julian, ii. 21
. Is 
reported to be deprhed of children br the arts of the empress Eusebia, 
21.3. Her death, 381. 
Heliopolis taken.by the Saracens, v. 206. 
Hell, according to :Mahomet, described, v. 118. 
Hellespont described, ii. 90. 
Helyetia, amount of its population in the time of Cæsar, i. 262, note. 
Hengist, his arrival in Britain, with 
uccors for V ortigern, against the 
Caledonians, iii. 616. His establishment in Kent, 617, 618. 
Heno.ticon oføthe emperor Zeno, character of, iv. 522. 
Henry succeeds his brother Baldwin as emperor of Constantinople, vi. HI. 
llis character and administration, 112. 
- IlL, emper
r, his contest with Pope Gregory YII., v. 477. Ta,k('J 
Rome, and sets up })ope Ch'ment Ill., 478. 
- YI., emperor, conquers and pillages the Island of Sicily, Y. 196. 
- the Fvwler, emperor of Germany, v. fi;). Defeats the Turkish in- 
vaders,4W. 
Heptarchy, Sa.xon, estaLlishmellt of, in Britain, iii. 618, 1wte 1J. Review 
of the state of, (j19. 
Heraclian, COUl1t of Africa, retains that province in obediene... to lIonorius, 
iii. 280. His cruel u
age of the refugees from the s
c:.k of Rome by 
Alaric, 289. His revolt amI death, 301. 
Heraclconas, emperor of Constantinople, iy. .373, .374. 
Heraclius deposes the eastern usurper 1'hoeas, and is chosen emperor, h". 
4,57. Conquests of Chosrops II., king of Persia, 450. Distressful situa- 
tion of Heraclius, 464. Accepts an ignominious peace from Chosroes, 
466. His first expedition against the Persians, 168. His second Persian 
expedition, 471. Strengthens himself by au alliance with the Turks, 
477. His third Persian expedition, 478. His treaty of peace with Persia, 
.181. His triumph and pilgrimage to J prtlsalem, 48.5, vide note M. His 
theological inquiries, 53.). Marries his 
iece :Martina, 572. Leaves his 
two SOIlS joint successors to the empire, .372. InvH.'.iion of his provinces 
by the S.lfacens, Y. 194. Flies from Sjria, 214. 
, the præfect, his expcditin n against the Yandals in Africa, Hi. 
4!"H, 497. 
--, the eunuch, instiga.tes tb
 ell1lwror Yalentinian III. to the mur- 
. der of t
e patrician Ætiu
, iii. 4.'\1, note M. His. death, 4.57. 
IIerbelot, character of his Bibliotlll'f}ue Orientale, v. 176, note. 
Hercynian forest, the extent of, l1I>kllOWn in the time of Cæsar, i. 253, note. 
Heresy in religion, thp. origin ')f, traced, i. 513. Edict of Constantine the 
Great, against, ii. 29.5. 
Hermanric, king of the O
tr.,goths, his COllQIH'St'.i, Hi. 2..'1 His death, 
.382, ñ8:j. 


. 
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Hermenegild, prince of Bætica, his marriage with Ingundis, princess 01 
Austrasia, and com'er:,;ion to the :Kicene faith, iii. 559, 560. Revolt and 
martyrdom of, 5.59, 5GO. 
Hermits of the East, their mortified course of life, iii. 537, 538. :Miracles 
ascribed to them and their ro!lics, 53a. 
Hermodorus, the Eph('si:m, assists the Rom
ns in compiling their twelve 
tables of laws, i,. 303. Inquiry relating to this fact, 303, note 'V. 
JIermogencs, ma!'tpr-gcneral of the cavalry, is killed in the Attempt to 
banish Paul, bi"hop of Constantinople, ii. 3,j7. 
Hero and Leander, the story of, by whom controverted and defended, ii. 
91, 92, notc. I:;ee also notes ::\1. 
Herodes Attiûus, his e1í!raordinary fortune and munificence, i. 56. 
Heroclian, his life of Alexander Severns, why preferable to that in the 
Augustan hi!"tory, i. 181, notc. On the Persian campaign, 185, note G. 
Herodotus, his charactcr of the Per
ian worship, i. 233. 
Heruli, of Germany anù Poland, their character, iv. 16. Their origin, 16, 
note M. 
IIilarion, tlH
 monk of Pales.tine, account of, iii. 524. 
IIilary, bishop of Poi tiers, his f('nu\rkable observations on the diversity of 
Christian doctrincs, ii. 320. His ex-position of the term Homoiousion, 
3
0. 
--::::--' pope, cen-,ures the emperor Anthemius for his tolerating principles, 
Ill. 492. - 
lIilderic, the Yandal king of Africa, his indulgence to his Catholic sub- 
jects displeases both the Arians and Atha:nasians, iv. 114. Is de-oosp.d 
by Gelimer, 1H. Is put to death, 127. 
Hindoos of the East, not the disciples of Zoroaster, v. 265, note. 
Hindostan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, vi. 2.55, note M. . 
Hippo Regius, siege of, hy Gcu.seric, king of the Vandals, iii. 376. 
History, the principal suhjects of, i. 277, ii. 13. 
Holy '\oar, the justice of it inquired into, v. 8i4. 
F
- ..icide, how commuted by the Salic la\vs, iii. 593. 
.tlomoousion, origin aud use of that term at the council of Nice, ii. 317 p 
318, 319, 320. The distinction between it and homoiousion, 3:22. 
IIonain, war of, v. 138. 
.Honoratus, archbi:>hop of Milan, is, with his clergy, driven from his see 
by the Lombanls. iv. 396. 
Honoria, sister of V alcn tinian III., her history, iii. 431. 
Honorius, son of Theodosius the Great, is d
clared emperor of the "\Vest,. 
by his dyin
 father, iii. 1:!8. Marries :\Iaria, the daughter of Stilicho, 
187, 188. His character, 188. Flies from Milan on the invasion of Italy 
by Alaric, 203. His triumphant entry in!o Rome, 209. Abolishes the 
combats of gladiators, 2J9, 210, note:\1. Fixes his residence at Ravenna. 
211. Orders the àeath of Stilicho, 233. His impolitic measures and 
cruelty unite his barbarian soldiers against him under Alaric, 242. His 
councils distracted by the eunuchs, 2';5. His abject overtures to AttaIu!; 
and Alaric, 276. His last acts, and death, 301, 302. His triumph for the 
reduction of Spain by Wallia the Goth, 312. Is suspected of incest with 
his sister Placidia, 3G1. His persecution of the Donatists in Africa, 372. 
Honor, new ranks of, introduced in Constantinople, ii. 108, v. 353. 
Hormisdas, a fugitive Persian prince in the court of the emperor Consbn- 
tius, his remarks on the city of Rome, ii. 218, nole. His history, and 
station uuder Julian, 477. 
Hormouz, the son of Chosroeci, king of Persia, his acc
sion, iv. 430. His 
character, 431. Is deposed, dnd at length killed, 435, note )[.. 
Horses, of Arabia, their peculiar qualities, v. 78. 
Hosein, the son of Ali, his tragical death, v. 162. 
Hospitallers, knights of St. John of Jerusalem, popularity and characte: 
of the order of, v. 598. 
Uostiliauus, the minor son of the emperor Drcins, dect('d empeTor, uncler 
the gnardianship of GClnus, i. 2
)J. 


. 
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Hugh, king of Burgundy, his marriage with J\Iarozia, and expulsion from 
Rome by Alberic, v. 62. 
---, count of Vermandois, engages in the first crusade, Y. õ.j9. Is; ship- 
wrecked, and made captive by the Greek emperor Alexis Conmenus, 567. 
His return, 5ö5. 
Human nature, its natural propensities, i. 54:7. 
Hume, .Mr., his natural history of religion, the best commentary on tIle 
polytheism of the ancients, i. 34, note. The same topics treated of by 
:.'\1. Constant, 34, ?lote 1\1. )Iis difficulty, as to the extent of the Impe- 
rial palace at Rome, resolved, 15,), note. Charges the most refined and 
philosophic sects with intolerance, 237, note. Vide note M. 
Hungary, establishment of the Huns in, iii. 386. State of, under the 
e1111)eror Charlf:'lllagne, Y. 51. Terror excited by their first approach to 
Europe, 410. Their character, 414. Huniades rules during the mi- 
notitv of Ladislau.s, vi. 3.39. 
Huniades, John, his exploits against the Turks, vi. 332. His defence of 
Belgrade, and death, 359. 
HUllneric, the son of Genseric, king of the Vandals, iii. 487. Persecutes 
his Cd.tholic subjects, 5-19. His cruelty to the Catholics of Tipasa, 5:j7. 
Huns, their original seat, and thei
' conquests, iii. 15, vide note 1\1., }-5. 
Their wars with the Chinese, 17, 18, note 1\1. Their decline, 19, 20. 
Their emigrations, 22. The white Huns of Sogdiana, 22. Huns of the 
Volga, 23, 27, note l\I. Conquer the Alani, 2-1, 2.j, note I\I. Their vic- 
tories over the Goths, 26, 28. They dri, e other barbarous tribes before 
them, upon the Roman provinces, 214. Thcir establishment in Hun- 
gary, 386. Character of their king Attila, 389, 390. Their invasion of 
Persia, 393. The empire of, extinguished by the death of Attila, 4.')2. 
Hunting of wild beasts, when a virtue, and when a vice, i. 112. Is the 
8chool of war, iii. 12. 
Hycsos, the, or Shepherd kings, conquerors of Egypt, v. 35, 1wtes M. 
Hypatia, the female philosopher, murdered in the churcþ at Alex.andria, 
i,'. 502. 
Hypatius, sedition of, at Constantinople, Hi. 602, 603. 
H) phasi5, Alexander marchcs to this Indian stream, i. 33. The tributa- 
ries of the Indus or. Sind, 33, note M. 


I. 


Iberian and Caspian gates of :i\Iount Caucasus distinguished, iv. 102, 103, 
note I\I. The Iberian gates occupied by Cabade8, king of Persia, lOa. 
Iconoclasts, sect of the, v. 10. Their synod, 10. Their creecl. 11. Their 
persecution of monks, and destruction of idolatrous images, 12, 13, note 
1\1. 37. 
Idatius, his account of the misfortunes of Spain by an irruption of the 
barbarous nations, iii. 300. 
Idolatry ascribed to the agency of demons, by the primitive Christians, 
i. 522. DeÚvation of the term, and its successiye applications, ii. 3GB. 
note. 
Igilium, the small island of,-serves as a place of refuge for Romans who 
flew from the sack of Itome by Alaric, iii. 288. 
Ig!
atius, Lishop of Antioch, the Christian fortitude displayed in his epistlcs, 
11.41. 
Ikshirlites, the Saracpn dynasty of, Y. 3
7. 
Illustrious, the title of, how limited in the times of Roma-n simplicity, and 
how ch.tcnded when Constantinople became the scat of empirc, iÍ. 109. 
IllyricUlll described, i. 24. 
l1U:lgCS, illtroJuetion of, in thc Christian church, v. 3. The worship of, 
derived from Pag.mism, 3. Are condemned by the council of Con- 
stantinople, 11. The adoration of, justified by Pope Gregory IL. 16 
And sanctified by thc second council of Nice, 37. 
49* 
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Imperatot', in the Roman history, explained, i. 7.j, 'note. The Imperial 
prerogati\'es, 8f). The court, 83. The sense of this appellation altered 
by long use, ,136. . 
Inc,trnation, theological history of the doctrine of, Ï\
. 487, 537. 
Incest, laws anù customs of Egypt, Greece, and !tome, relating to, iv.351. 

.52, note :\1. ' 
India, account of the Christians of St. Thomas in, iv.547. Perseëution 
of, by the Portuguese, .3!7. , 
Indictions, the memorable æra of, whence dated, i. 479, 1wte. The name 
and use of, in the middle ages, whence derived, ii.. HI. :Established by 
Diocletian, not by Constantine, 141, note G. 
Indulgences in the Romish church, the nature of, explained, v. 548, 54!). 
In
undis, princess of Äustrasia, iu married to Hermencgild, prince of 
ßætica, and cruelly treated by his mother, Goisyintha, iii. 5.5a. 
Jno11Critance, paternal; subject to parental discretion among the Romans, 
i. 191. The !toman law of, Ï\'. 3
9. Testamentary dispositions of prop- 
erty, 362. The V oconian la. w, how evadcd, 364. 
Injuries, revi
w of the Roman laws for the redress of, iv. 369. 
Innocent IlL, pope, enjoyed the }Jlenitude of papal power, vi. 36. 
InC] uisition, Code of the, iii. 3(31. The first erection of that tribunal, 
-vi. 31. . 
Institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, iv. 339, nofes 'V. and 1\1. 
Interest of money, how regulated by the Roman law, iv. 368, notes by Gib- 
bon, \V., and 1\1. 
Irene, her marriage with the Greek emperor Leo, iv. 586. Her ambition, 
and barbarity to her son Constantine, 587. Restores images to public 
devotion, v. 38. 
Ireland, the first instance of female falsehood and infidelity ever known 
in, i. 2.36, note. 'Vas first colonized from Scotland, ii. 564. Controversy 
on this question, 565, 5G6, '/wte, and note 1\1. DeïÏ"vation of the name of 
its tutelar saint, Patrick, iii. 513, note. 
Isaac 1., Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 613. 
_ 11., Angelus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 635. His character and 
reign, vi. 56. Is deposed by his brother Alexius, 53. Is restored by the 
crusaders, 80. His death, 
.3. 
_, archbishop of Armenia, his apology for the vices of King Artasires, 
iii, 361. 
Isauria, the rebellion there against the emperor Gallienus, i. 328. 
Isaurians, reduction of, by the Eastern emperors, h-. 9:). 
Ishmael, on the prophecy of the iudependence of his posterity, iv. 427, 
note. The prediction referable to the roving Ishmaelites, Bcdouins, and 
Arabs, who are still virtually unsubdued, 427, note 1\L 
Isidore, cardin
l, his ill treatment in Ru
sia, vi. 3-16. Receivcs an act oC 
union from the Greek clergy at Const.a.ntinople, 385. 
Isis and Serapis, temple of, destroyed, i. 38, notes 'V. and 111. 
Isocrates, his price for the tuition of his pupils, iv. 106. 
Italy, privileges of the inhabitants of, i. 41. The dominion of, under 
Odoa.cer, succeeds the extinction of the'Vestern empire, iii. 515. Its 
miserable state at that æra, 517. State of agriculture in, 518, -note 1\1. 
Conversion of the Lombards of, to the Nicelle faith, 662. Is reduced 
by Theodoric the Ostro
oth, iv. 1Ø. His admini
tratioll, 13, 14, notes M. 
Government of, according to the Romah law, by Theodoric, 20, note 1\1. 
Its flourishing state at this time, 2J. How supplied with silk from 
China, 66, 69. History of Amalasontha, queen of Italy, 147. Inva- 
sion of, by Dclisarius, i.5!. Siege of H.ome by the Goths, 15a. Invasion 
of Italy by the l'-'ranks, 176. ltcvolt of the Goths, 179. Expedition of 
the eunuch Narses, 267. Invasion of, by the Franks and Alcmanni J 
276, '277. Government of, under the cxarchs of Ravenlla, 279. Con- 
quests of Alboin, king of the LomLards, in, 395. Distress of, 405 
How divided between the Lombards and the exarchs of Ravcnlla, 408. 
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GTomn of the pð.pal power in, v. 14. Re\.olt of, 
gainst the Greek em- 
perors, 19. The exa.r{:hate of Ilavenua granted to the pope, 31. Extent 
of the dominions of Charlemagne there, 49. The power of the German 
Cæsars de
trùye(l l)y the rise of :the comm.ercial cities there, 65, 66. 
Facti{)J
s of the Guctphs .and Ghibelines, 67. Conflict of the Saracens. 
Latins, and Greeks, ;'1, 440. n.evival of Greek iearning in, vi. 327. 
Authors con.sulted for the histoT)' of, 514, wtc. 


J_ 
laafar
 a kinslrnan of Mahomet, slain in the battle of M}1ta, v. 141, viM 
note !\I. 
.Jacobite!'! of the East, history of the sect of, iv. 549, f)6o.. 
J ames, St., his l
bendary exploits in Sþaiu, i. 58l. 

T auiz<"1.ries, first institution of these troops, vi. 2:}.j, note :M:. 
J erom, St., abilities of, ii. 650. His extravagant rE:prNi'elitation 6)f the 
.devastation of Panno.nia b.y the Goths, iii. 54:., 5;). His influence over 
the widow Paula, 527. 
..1" erusalem, its .situation, destruction, and. profanation, ii. 432, 433. Pil- 
grimages to, al'l.d curious relics preserved tl1eTe, 4
J 434. Abortive 
attempt of the emperor Julian to rebuild. the temple of, 486. Subter- 
ranean chambers beneath the temple of, serving as a t"efuge during the 

iege, 4a9, 41D, ?wks G. and 1\1. A magnificent church erected there to 
.the Virgïn Mary by Justinian, iv. 89. The vessels of the temple of, 
\Jrought from Africa to 'Constantinop'Ìe by Belisarius, 1:58. Is c:onQ.ue-red 
by Chosroes II., king of Persia, 460. Insurrection of the monks there, 
<520. Is conquHed 11)" the Saracens, v. 2afJ. Great resort of pilgrims to, 
533, .53.). Conquest of, by the Turks, 634:. is taken from the Turks by 
the Egyptians, 689. Is taken by the crusaders, 591. Is erected into & 
Kin
dom under GodfI'ey of Bouillon, 594. Assise of, '600. Succession 
of its Christian princes, vi. 24, 
5. Is conqnerc:d by Saladin, 23, 27. Is 
pillaged by the Carizmians, 40. 
, 
ew, áescribed according to the ideas of the primitive Chris- 
tians, i. 631. . 
.Tí'snjts, Portuguese, persecute the Eastern Christians, iv. 548. Their 
labors itl, and expulsion from, Abyssinia, 565, 
66. 
J eW8, .an obscure, unsocial, obstinate race of men, i. 508, 509, et seq. Re- 
view of their hjsto):')'c 509 et seq. Their religion the basis of;Christianity, 
512. The promises of divine favor extended by -Christianity to alòj, man- 
kind, 513. The immortality of the soul not inculcated in the 'law of 
J\loses, 530. Reasons assigned for this omission, 530, note M, Why 
there are no Hebrew gospel::; extant, 574, 1J.ide nôtes G. and 
1. Provoked 
the r.ersecutions of the Roman emperors, ii. 3, 4, notes G. and:\1. Tol- 
eration of their religion,
. Those of a more liberal spirit adopted the 
theoiogical system of Plato, 302, 80:3, notes G. and:M. Their condition 
under the emperors Constantine and Constantius, 432. Miraculous (:on- 
"-ersion of a number of, at M:inorca, iii. 161, note. Persecution of, in 
Spain, 563. Are persecuted by the Catholics in Italy, iv. 30, 485, 'IZ
t6 
Ì\i. Their notions of a 
Iessiah cxp1.J.inE:d, 488, note M. ATe persecuted 
by Cyril, at Alexandria, 501. How plagued by the emperor Justinia.n, 
629. Those in Arabia subdued by Ma'homet, v. {33. Assist the Sara-cens 
in th{' reduction of Spain, 2.54. ,Massacres of, by the first crusaders, 554R 
Census of Israel 8-T1d Judah by King D.avid, 504, 1wte. Explanation of 
thi:s calculation, 5
.5, note M. 
J ezrlegerd, king of Persia, is said to be left guardian to -:rheodosius the 
Ymmger, by the emperor Arcadius, iii. 349. His war "rith ThcodosinB, 
3.j7. 
ee YezrJegerd. 
Soan, pope, the story of, fictitiouB, v. 60, 'llote, 60, note M. 
4Tob, age of the book of, v. 110, note M. 
lohn, pril1cipd secretary to the e:mp-rl"o'l' HonoriuB, U!5Urps the em p ire, üi. 
;1.!i! 
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John the A1msgiTer, arc'hbishop or A1exandria, re1icTcs the J ewisl.s refugee! 
OIl J ernsalem being taken by the PersIans, iT. 460. His extramdinal1 
libE'!ality of the church treasure, 557. . 
-, bishop of AJItioch, arrÍ"ves at Ephesus ;\fter the mepting of the COUD. 
cil, and, with his bishops, decides agaiDs1 CyYil, iv. 508, .5<J9. Cualition 
behTee:n him and Cyril, 510. 
- of Apri, patriarch (,f Constantinople, his prièe, and co:nffdera:c] 
against John Can!acuzeIl
, vi. 185. 
- de Bri
nne, emperor of COllstantinopJ
, ..,..i. US, 119, 'Rwe b'l. 
- of Cappadocia, præ\o1"Ïan præfect of the East under the emperor 
Justinian, his cha}aeter, iT. 80, 'Rote DI. Is disgraced by the e"1>.press 
Theodora, and becomes a bishop, 81, note ÞI. 81. Opposes thw African 
wâ:r, 116. His frand in supplying the army with bread, 122. ' 
- Comnenus, or Calo-Johannes, eBl'peror of Constanti:nop]e, iT. 621. 
- DamasC"lnus, St., bis history, v. 13, 'Jwte. 
-. of LycOfÆ>}is, the hermit, his clmracter, and oracu1ar promise to the 
emperor Theodosius t>>e Great, iii. 123. . 
-, tb
 
lonophysite bisnop of Asia, is emploýed...by the emperor Jus- 
tinian to. root out pagans a1).d hereti
, iv. 530, :notc. 
-- XII., pope, his flagitious cha:r
lcter, v. 61. 
- XXII!., POPf, his pomfiigate character, "Vi. 502. 
--,. St., the EvangeIist, reTea1s t}a
 trne s
nse of P]ato's doctrine of the 
Logo.s, ii. 305. Di:squisi1ion on his us.e of the word, 306, note G., 306, 
307, 'Jlote :M. 
- Preste:r, or :Presby
e-r, 
lOmantic stones concerning, iv. 514. 
- the Sangui
a:]'y seizes the Gothic treasures in Picenum, and obliges 
Vitiges to mise t1.e siege of Rom
, iv. 172. _ 
- Zimisces llulrders the Greek emperor Ni
ephorns, a}}d s'&C"Ceeds him, 
iv. 607. His eastelTI victories, v. 331. Defeats Swatoslaus, czar of 
Russia, 434. 
Jona, Ð-ne of the lIe-l)Z'id
s, its ancient monastic emi:slence, iii. 5-25. 
Jonas, renegado of Dan.mscns, s
ory of, T. 200. . 
Jordan, character of his work, De Orighlib?-5S Sela'Vici3, T. 406, nofe. 
Joseph the Carizmiall, governor of ß
r.zem, kills ihe subaJJ. A!p Arslan, 
T.519. 
Josephus, the m
ntion Û'f Jesns Christ in his history a fOJ;
ery, ii. 19, note. 
On this question vide 2{), 'Jowte:r,1. His opinion that ::Plato derived know 1. 
edge from 
he Jews C"ontro-verted, 300, '/Wte. 
, the false, History by, ii. 5, 6, notes :M. 
Jovian is e}cctf>d f!m-peror by tlle troops of Julian, on their Ietreat from 
Assyria, ii. 504. His 1reaty 'wit]} Sapor, king of Persia, fj07. His deatb, 
624. 
Jo\"ians a.."d Heut11ia7!
, new Ðo<1ie5 of gnarls instituted to supersede the 
prætorian Þal1ds, i. 434. 
Jovinian of Verona. his punishment by a :Roman aymod, fOJ J\eresy, iii. ::00. 
Jovinus reduces the Alemanni, who had invaded Gaul, ii. 554, 555. Ac. 
. count of his revolt against thc emperor Honorius in Ge:rrnaDY, iii. 3C5. 
Jovias, prætorian præfeet u
de:r the emperor HmlOritlS, succf'cds 01yn1pius 
as his confidential minister, iii. 214. His negotiation:õ; with Alaric ob- 
structed, 276. Desnts Honorius, amI goes O'HI to A1aric, anti. t.he new 
emperor Attalus, 279, 280. 
Jubilee, popish, a revival of the fTecnlar games, Ï. 223, no.te, "\'í. 456. The 
return of, accelerate-à, 4,iS. 
.Jude, St., examination of his grandsons 'b
fore t:he tribunal Ð'f the procura- 
tOY of Judæa, ii. 23. They are set free, 24. 
Judgme1lts of God, in the Salic laws, how detenninpd, üi. õOG. 
, popular,. of the Romans, displayed, iv. 380. 
Julia J>omna, wife of the emperor 8ever-as, her dm:racter, i. 151. Her 
death, 166,167, note G. 
Julian, the nl"}>hew of Constantine the Great, his cducatioD ii. 203, ,wee G 
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His dangerous 'Situation on the death of his brother Gallus, 210. Is sent. 
to AtLens, where he culti,.ates philosophy, 211. Is recalled by Constan- 
tius, 212. Is im'ested with the title of Cæsar, 214. Is appointed to the 
government of Gaul, 231. lli'5 first campaign, 234. Battle of Strasburg-, 
'2:n. Reduces the Franks at Tox:mdria, 21'), note M. His three expe- 
ditions beyond the Rhine, 2H. Itestores the cities of Gaul, 2-13, His 

i\"il administration, 21-1. His account of the theological ealamities of 
1he emp:re under Constantins, 360. Constantius grows jealous of him, 
J70, 1lote:\1. The Gaulish legion" are orùered into the East, 3ì2. Is 
!'aluted empcror by the troo
s, 37,1. Hi,.; embassy and epistle to Con- 

tantiu'), 378. Hi'i fourth and firth expeditions beyond the Ithinp, 3HO. 
1)('clares war against Constantius, and abjures the Christian relig-ion, 
;384. His march from the Rhine into Illyricum, 38.5. Enters Sirmium, 
387. Publishes apologies for his conduct, 3S8. His triumphant entry 
into Constantinople 011 the death of Constantius, 392. His private life 
and civil govf'rnmcr-J.t, 393. His reformations in the Imperial palace, 
39,5, 396. Becomes a sloven, to ayo:rl foppery, 397. Erects a tribunal for 
the trial of the evil ministers of Constantius, 398. Dismisses the spies 
and informers employed by hi:; predecessor, 401. Hi.; lo,-e of freedom 
and the republic, 402. His kindnesses to the Grecian cities. 404. His 
abilitie
 as an orator, and ao.; a judge, 405, 4C6. His character. 407. His 
apostasy acconnted for, 4fJ!), 410. Adopts the Pagan mythology, 413. 
His theological sJstem, 41.5, His initiation into the Eleusinian mys. 
teries, anrl his fanaticism, 418. His hypocritical duplicity, 419. 'Vrites 
a vindication of hi
 apostasy,421. His edict for a general tnll't;atiun, 
422, 423. His Pagan 
uperstitious zeal, 424. His circular letters for the 
reformation of the Pagan reli
ion, 42.5. His industry in gaining pros. 
el) te:<, 429. His address to the Jews, 432, 433. History of his attempt 
to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, 436. Explanations as to the fire 
from the subterranean vaults having injured the workmE'n, 439, note G., 
4:3D, 44'), notes)1. and G. Transfer;;; the reyenue., of the Christian church 
to thE> Heathen priests, 412. Prohibits Christian '5chools, 442. OLliges 
the Christians to reinstate the Pa
all temples, 44.'). Restores the sacred 
grove and temple of Daphne, 446, 4.H. Punishes the Christians of 
Antioch for burning that temple, 448. His treatment of the cities of 
Edessa and Alexandria, 451. Banishcs Athanasius, 4.56. The philosoph. 
ical fable of his Cæsars delineated, 4Gl. ::\Ieditates the conqnest of 
Persia, 463. Popular rliscontents during his residence at Antioch, 466. 
Occasion of writing his 1
Jisopo.r:on, 4GS. His march to the Euphrates, 
470. He entpr
 the Persian territorie.., <1-í6. Invades AS
YI'ia, 481. His 
personal conduct in this enterprise, 48.5. His address to his di'icontented 
troops, 486 His successful passage o\"er the Tigris, 489. Burns his 
fleet, 494. His retreat and distress, 495. His death, 499. His funeral, 
517. 
1ulian, count, offers to betray Spain into the hands of the Arabs, v. 248. 
His advice to the ,.ictorious Saracens, 2-53. 
-, the papal legate, c
hor.ts I.adislaus, king of ITunC"ary and Poland, 
to breach of faith with the Turks, vi. 3':>-1. His death and character, 
3.j7, 3.j8. 
Julius, master-general of the troops in the Eastern empire, concerts a 
general massacre of the Gothic yðuth in Asia, iii. 55. 
Jurisprudence, Roman, a review of, iv. 298. "Tas polished bJ Grecian 
philosophy, 

l. Aùuses of, 32
, 324, note 'V. 
Ju;;;tin the Elder, his military promotion, iy. 41, note)1. His elc\ation to 
the empire, and charar'ter, 42. His death, 45. 
- 11., emperor, succeeds his uncle Justinian, iv. 387. His firm be- 
11avior to the ambassadors of the Avars, 3RS. His abdication and in.- 
vestiture of Tiberius, as his successor, 400, 401. His death, 402. 
- l\Ell"t) r, his d{'cision in the case of the Ebionites, i. ';)23, note. 
IIi:,; extravagant account of the progress of Christianity, 582. Occasio1\ 
of his o",.n conversion, 581 
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Justina, the popular 5tory of her marriage with tho emperor Yalentinian 
examined, ii. 591. Her infant son Yalentinian II. invested with the 
Imperial ensigns, on the death of his father, 592. Her contest with Am- 
brose, archbishop of l\lilan, iii. 70. Flies from the invasion of 1\Iaximus, 
with her son, 103. 
J ustillian, emperor of the East, his birth and promotion, iv. 41. His 
orthodoxy, 44. Is inyested with the diadem by his uncle Justin, 45. 
Marries Theodora, 52. Patronizes the blue faction of the circus, 58. 
State of agriculture and manufacture in his proyinces, G4. Introduces 
the culture of the silk-worm. and manufacture of silk into Greece, 71. 
State of his rcvenup, 73, note 1\1. His avarice and profusion, 7J. Taxe8 
and monopolies, 77, 78. His ministers, 8:). His public buildings, 83. 
170nnds the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 8.). His other pub. 
lie works, 89. His European fortifications, VI. His Asiatic fortications, 
97. He suppresses the schools of Athens. 104. And the consular dig- 
nity, no. Purchases a peace from the Persians, 113. Undertakes to 
restore Hilderic, king of Carthage, 11;). Redùction of Africa, 124, 127, 
1;
3. His instructtons for the government of, 134. His acquisitions in 
Spain, 145. His deceitful negotiations in Itåly, 150. 'Yeakness of his 
empire, 190. Itecei\'es an embassy from the Avars, 205. And from the 
Turks, 206. Persian war, 222. IIIs negotiations with Chosroes, 237. 
His alliance with the Abyssinians, 241. Neglects the Italian war under 
Be1isarius, 2-5'1. Settles the government of Italy under the exarch of 
Ra\.enna, 2ï9. Disgrace and death of nelisarius, 284. The emperor's 
death and character, 287. Comets and calamities in his reign, 289, 1WtO 
)If!. His Code, Palldects, and Ill
titutes, 299. His theological character 
anù government, 527. His persecuting spirit, 528. His orthodoxy, 531. 
Died a hC'fetic, 534. 
- II" emperor of Constantinople, iv. 576. 
, the son of Oermanus, his conspiracy with the empress Sophia, 
and success against the Persians, iv. 403. 
Jus ltalicum, Savigny quoted respecting the, ii. 105, note }'I. 
Juvenal, his remarks on the crowded state of the inhabitants of Rome, 
iii. 263, 266. 


K. 
Kaoti or Lieoupang, emperor of China. defeated by the Hung. Hi. 18. 
Karasoo River, historical anecdotes relative to it, iv. 463, note M. 
Khan, import of this title in the northern parts of Asia, iii. 11, 214. 
Khazars or Chozars, their in,asion of Georgia, and alliance with Heraclius, 
iv. 477, note ::\1. - 
Khoosroo Purveez, llis reign and magnificence, iv. 458, 461. His palace of 
Dastagerd, 4G2, 463, note 1\1. His contempt of Mahomet, 463, 1wte M. 
Sce Chosroes. 
Kilidje Arslan, sultan, deshoys the advanced arm)' of the first crusade 
near Nice in Asia Minor, v. 575, 576, note 1\1. _ 
King-, the title of, conferred by COBstantil!e the Great on his nephew Han- 
nibalianus, ii. 161. · 
Kindred, degrees of, according to the Roman civil law, iv. 3.59, 360. 
Knighthood, how originally conferred, and its obligations, v. 5G2. 
Koran of Mahomet, account and character of, v. 10D. 
Koreish, the tribe of, acquire the custody of the Caaba at Mecca, v. 94. 
Pedigree of :Mahomet therefrom, 98. They oppose his pretensions to a 
prophetical character, 123. Escape of Mahomet from, 124. Battle of 
Bf'der, 131. Battle of Ohud, 132. Mecca surrendered to Mahomet., 
136. 


L. 
Labarum, or standard of the Cross, in the arm)' of Constantine the Great, 
described, ii. 261. 
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E.a'bf:"O, the civiiian, his diiìgence in business and composition, iv. 321. 
His professional character, 32.5. 
Lactantius, predictions of, Ì. 536, note 
I. Difficulties in ascertaining the 
date of his divine institutions, ii. 248, note. His flattering prediction 
of the influence of Christianity among mankind, 2,j4. Inculcates the 
divine right of Constantine to the emp1re, 256, note. 
Ladislaus, kin
 of Hungary and Poland, leads an army against the 
Turks, vi. 3.52. His breach of faith with them, 354. 
, king of Napies, harasses Rome during the schism of the 
papacy, vi. 49
. 
Lætus, prætorian præfect, conspires the der.th of Commodus, and confers 
the empire on Pertinax, i. 11.3., U6,'note 'V. 
Laity, when first distinguished from the clergy, i. 562. 
Lampa.dius, a Roman senator, boldly condemns the treaty with Alaric the 
Goth, i-ii. 231. 
Lance, Holy, nan-ative 'Of the miraculous tiiscovery of, v. 586. 
Land, how assessed by the Roman emperors, ü. 142, 143, note 
I. How 
divided hy the Ba.rbarians, iii. 598, 599, notes M. Allodial and Salk, 
distin
uished, 600, 601, '/lote M. Of Italy, how pa.rtitioned by Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth, iv. 13, note 1\1. 
Laodicca, its ancient splendor, i. 62. . 
Lascaris, Theodore, establishes an empire at Nice, vt 104. His character, 
14I. 
. --, II., his character, vi. 143. 
, J anus, the Greek grammarian, vi. 339. Constantine, 340, fwk. 
Latin church, occrtsion of its separ3.tioll from the Greek church, vi. 4S. 
Corruption anù s.chism of, S08. Relmion of with the Greek church, 
322. The subsequent Greek schism, 344. 
Latium, the right of, explained, i. 43. note 
I. 
Laura, a, or circle of solitary cells surrounding the monasteries of the 
East, iii. 537. 
Law, review of the profession of, under "the empQfors, ii. 122. Authoritiel 
for Roman law stated, iv. 316, 1wte M. Succession of the civil lawyers, 
319. Jurisconsults of the first pe:-iod, 319, note \V. Of the second peri- 
od, Cicero, &c.. 320. Their philosophy, 321. Institutes, 321, note 'V. 
Authority of, :>23, 324, nute 'V. Sects of Proculians and Sabinians, 325, 
326, note 'V. . 
Laws of Rome, review of, iv. 2!:>8, 317, 319, note:M. Those of the kings, 
301. Qf the twelve tables, 303. Of the people, 307. Decrees of the 
senate, and edicts of the prætors, 
09. Constitutions of the emperors, 
313, note M. Thcir rescripts, û16, note !\I. The three codes of, 317. 
The forms of, 317, 318, 'fIúll.s '\T. and.1\1. Reformation of, by Justinia.n, 
328. Abolition anà revival of the penal laws, 573, 6'14. 
Lazi, the trìbe of, in Colchos, account of, iv. 230. 
Leake, Colonel, "Edict of Diocletian," by, i. 410, note 
I. Discoyers the 
site of Dodona, iv. 265, note M. 
Learning', the revival of, vi. 3:21. Of the Greek, in Italy, 327, 330, 331, 
333. Of pronunciation and accents, ;)35, 3;>6. Emulation of the Latins, 
337. Unrter Cosmo aud Lorenzo of :Medicis, 338. Cla.ssic literature. 
340. Introduction of learning among the Arabians, v. 300. 
Le Clerc, character of his Ecclesiastical History, iY' 427, ?lute. 
Le
acie8 and inhf'I'itances taxed by Augustus, i. 19i. How regulated by 
the Homan law, iv. 363. 
Legion, in the !-toman army under the emperors, described, i. 14, 19. 
Camp of a, 18. General distribution of the legions, 19. The size of, 
reduced by Constantine the Great, ii. 127. 
Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the Easi, by his master Aspal', iü. 489. 
'Vas the first Christian potentate who was crowl1cd by a priest, 489. 
Confers the empire of the 'Vest 011 Anthemius 1 4!)"). His armament 
a
ainst the Vandals in Africa, 404. His alarm 011 it:s failurc, 497, 1wf.1 
M. 
lurdcrs Aspar and his sons, i,". 3. 
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Leo III., emperor of Constantinople, iv. 582, 583, note)L HiB edicts 
against images in churches, v. 10. R('yolt of Italy, 18. 
- IV., emperor of Constantinople, iv. ,)84, note 1\1. 
- V., emperor of ConstantinopJe, iT. 500. 
- "YI., the Philosopher, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 601. Extin.. 
guishes the power of the senate, v. 3G3. 
-, bishop of Rome, his character. and embassy from Val{>ntinian III. to 
Attila, lÜng of the Huns, iii. 449,450, nute M. Interced
s with Gen.. 
seTic, king of the Vanda1s, for clemency to the city of Home, 462, 463. 
note. Calls tIle council of Chal
don, iv. 517. 
- II!., pope, his miraculous recovery from the assault of a3-sassins, v. 
42. Crowns Charlemagne emperor of the Romans, 43. 
- IV., pope, his reign, v. 315, 316. Founds the Leonine city, 317. 
- IX., pope, his expedition against the Normans of Apulia, v.4.55. His 
treaty with them, 456. 
-, archbishop of Thessalonica, one of the restorers of Greek learning, 
Y. 378, 379. 
-, general of the East, under the emperor Arcadius, his character, iii. 333. 
- Pilatus, first Greek professor at J.t'IOl'ence, and in the \Vest, character 
of, vi. 330.' . 
- the Jew proselyte, history of 11Ïs family, ,"i. 459. 
Leonas, the quæstor, his embassy from Cons!antius to Julian, ii. 382. 
Leonine city at Rome founded, v. 317. 
Leontius is taken from prison, and chosen emperor of Constantinople, on 
the deposition of Justinian II" iv. 577. 
Leovigild, Gothic king of Spain, his character, iii. 55fJ. Re,.olt and exe- 
cution of his son Ilermenegild, 560. 
Letters, a knowledge of, the test of civilizatioIr in a peop1e, i. 2.57. 
Lewis the Pious, son of Charlemagne, emperor of th(' Romans, v. .54. 
- II., &on of Lewis the Pious, emperor of the l
omàns, v. 54. His 
epistle to the Greek 
mperor, Basil 1.,441. 
Liballiu&, his account of the private Jife of the emperor Julian, ii. 394. 
And of his divine visions, 419. Applauds the dissimulation of Julian, 
420. His character, 469. His eulogimn on thf' emperor Yalens, iii. 61, 52. 
Liberius superseded in the Sicilian command by Artaban, iv. 265, 266, vidð 
note M. 
'-, bishop of Rome, is banisl1ed by the emperor Constantius, for 
refusing to concur in deposing Athanasius, ii. 31.5, 35.5. 
Liberty, pnb1ic, the only sure guardians of, against an aspiring prince, i. 73. 
Licinins is invested with the purple by the emperor Ga}crim" i. 446. His 
alliance with Constantine the Great, 4ß5. Defeats Maximin, 486. His 
cruelty, 486. Is defeated by Con
tantinc at Cibalis, 490. .And at 
l\Iardia,491. Peace concluded with Constantine, ..193. Second ci\'il war 
,,'ith Constantine, 497. IIis humiliation and death, 502. Concurred 
with Constantine in publishing the edict of 
li}an, ii. 2.-52. Violated 
this engagement by oppressing the Chri::>tians, 237. Fate of }Üs son, 
157, 16
, note. 
Lieutenant, Imperial, hig office and ran'k, i. 77. 
Lightning, supers6tion of the Romans with referencc to persons and place3 
struck with, i. 393. On the knowledge of conducting it possessed by the 
ancients, iii. 270, note )1. 
Limigantes, Sarmatian s1a-yes, expel their ma
tcrs, and usurp Possp.ssion 
of their country, ii. 172, Extinction of, by COllstantius, 22l. 
literature, revival of, in Italy, "i. 3'27, 3:!S. Anci('J t, use and abusf' of, 340 
Lithuania, its late conversion to Christianity, v. 4
8. 
LitfJrius, count, is defeated and taken captive in Gaul by Theodoric, üi. 
426. 
Liutprand, king of the Lombards, <tttacks the city of RO!llc, v. 2.1:. 
, bishop of Cremona. ambassador to COllstantmople, ceremony 
of his audience with the emp('ror, ". 357. 
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Logos, Plato's doctrine of,-ii. 301, 302, 1wtes G. and:i\I. Ii; expour;cled hy 
St. John the Evangelist, 305, note G., 306, M. Athanasius eonfes:,>c8 
him
df unable to comprehend it, 310. Controversies on the eternity of, 
313, 314 See also iv. 497. , 
Logothete, Grea.t, hisJ>ffi.ce under the Greek elOperors, v. 3.54. 
Lombardy, ancient, described, i. 23, iv. 303. Conquest of, by Charlemagne, 
v.27. 
Lombards, derivation of their name, and review of their hi"tory, iv. 19
 
Are employed by the empcror Justinian to check the U('piclæ, H)-t Ac- 
tions of their king, Alhoin, 389. They reduce the Gcpidæ, 302. TIH'Y 
onrrun that part of Italy now called Lombaffly, 3D.3. Extent of their 
kingdom, 396, 409. Language and malllll'IS of the Lombards, 410. 
Government and laws, 414, 415. 
Longinus, his representation of the degeneracy of his age, i. 72. Is put 
to death by Aurelian, 3.j7. 
-- IS sent to supersede Narses, as exarch of Ravenna, iv. 394. Re- 
ceives Rosamond, the fugitive queeÙ of the Lombards, 30:1. 
Lothaire I., emperor of the HmllallS, v. 54. 
LOUIS VII. of France is rescued from the treachery of the Greeks by 
Hoger, king of Sicily, y. 48ï. Undertakes th
 second crusade, vi. 4. 
His disastrous expedition, 5. 1wte :\1., 9, 10, note ÌIl. 
- IX. of France, his crusades to the Holy Land, vi. 40, 43. His death, 
44. Procured a valua.ble stock of relics from Consta.ntinople, 122. 
Lucia.n, the spverity of his satire against the heathen mythology accounted 
for, i. 36. 
-, count of the Ea.st, under the emperor Arcadius, his cruel treat- 
ment by the præfect Hllfinus, iii, 170. 
-, presbytcr of Jerusalem, his miraculous discovery of the body of 
St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr, iii. 1.58. 
Lucilian, governor of Illyricum, is surprised, and kindly treated, by Julian, 
ii. 387. His death, õ23. 
Lucilla, sister of the emperor Commodus, her attempt to get him assassi. 
nated, i. 105. 
Lucius II. and II!., popes, their dÜ';a
rous reigns, vi. 428. 
Lucrine lake de
cribed, wit.h its late destruct.ion, iii. 2.).5, note. 
Lucullan villa in Campania, its description and history, iii. 51.3. 
Lupercalia, the feast of, described, and continued under the Christian em- 
perors, iii. 492. Dy whom abolished, 493. 
Lupicinus, ii. .534. Roman 
overnor of Thrace oppresses the Gothic emi- 
grant.s there, iii. 31. Rashly provokes them to hostilities, 37. Is 
defeated by them, 37, 38. 
Lustral contribution in the Roman empire explained, ii. 150. 
Luther, Martin, his character as a refùrmer, v. 393, 4Uu. 
Luxury, the only means of correcting the unequal distribution of property 
i. 67. 
Lygians, a formidable German nation, account of, i. 379, 380, vid,e lwte M. 
Lyons, battle of, bctween the competitors Severns and AlLin us, i. 140. 


1\1. 
Macariu
, patriarch 'of Antioch, his zeal, iv. 5.)3. 
Macedonius, the Arian bishop óf Constantinople, his contest with his com- 
petitor Panl, ii. 3.57. l"atal consequences on his removing the body of 
the emperor Constantinc to the church of St. Acacins, 3,')8. His crupI 
persecution of the Catholics and 
ovatians, 3,53, aGo. His exile, iv. :52,). 

Iacrianus, prætorian præfect under the cmperor Valerian, his character, 
i.316. 
, a prince of the Alemanni, his steady alliance with the emperor 
Valentinian, ii. 5.59. 
Macrinu
, his succession to the empire prcdictcd by an African, i. 162. 
VOL. VI. 50 
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Accelerates the completion of the prophec,., 163. Purchases a pe!Lc. 
with Parthia, 240. " 
Madayn, the capital of Persia, sacked by the Saracens, v. 180. 
Mæonius of Palmyra assassinates his uncle Odenathus, i. 35l. 
:Mæsia, its situation, i. 26. 
Magi, the wor:ship of, in Persia, reformed by Artaxerxes, i. 229. Abridg- 
ment of the Persian theology, 231. Simplicity of their worship, 233. 
Ceretnonies and moral precepts, 2:34. Thf'ir power, 236. Theil' persecu- 
tion of the Armenians, iv. 4
S, note M. Their intolerance, 461. 
:Magie, severe prosecution of p-crsons for the crime of, at Rome and An- 
tioch, ii. 53Ö. Evil consequences thereof, 53,j, note M. 
Magllentius assumes the empire in Gaul, ii. 183. Death of Constaus, 188. 
Sends an embas
y to Constantius, 189. :Makes war against Constantius, 
l!);t Is defeated at the battle of l\1ursa, 191. Kills himself, 199, note. 
l\Iahmud, sultan, the Gazne\-ide, his twclw expeditions into Hindostan, v. 
501. His character, 503. 
:Mahornet, the Prophet, his epistle to Chosroes II., kin h of Persia, iv. 463, 
note M. His genealogy, birth, and education, v. 98, 99, note:M. His 
person and character, un, 102. Assumes his prophetical mission, 104. 
Inculcated the unity of God, 104. His reverential mention of Jesus 
Christ, 108. His Koran, 109. His miracles, Ill. His precepts, 114. 
His hell, and paradise, ll7. The best authorities for his history, 120, 
,wte. Conyerts his own family, 120, 121. Preaches publicly at Mecca, 
121. Escapes from the Koreishites there, 12 t l. Is received as prince of 
:Medina, 126. His regal dignity, and sacerdotal office, 127. Declares 
war against Infidels, 128. Battle of B
der, 131. Battle of Ohud, 
132. Subdues the Jews of Arabia, 133. Submission of Mecca to him, 
136. Conquers Arabia, 138. His sickness and death, H3, 14.5. His 
character., 146. His private life, 14S. His wives, 149. His children, 
151. His posterity, 165. Remarks on the great spread and permanency 
of his religion, 167. 
, the son of Baja7.et, his reign, vi. 280, note !II. 
II., sultan of the Turks, his character, vi. 369. His reign, 371. 
Indications of his hostile intentions against the Greeks, 373. Iole be. 
sieges Constantinople, 381. Takes the city by. storm, 402. His entry 
into the city, 408. Makes it hi.. capital, 410. His death, 418. 
Mahometism, by what means propagated, v. 26,1. Toleration of Chris- 
tianity under, 269. 
Majorian, his history, character, and eleyation to the 'Vestern empire, iii. 
473. His epistle to the senate, 4703. His salutary laws, 476. His prep- 
arations to invade Africa, 479. H;s fleet destroyed by Genseric, 4.82, 483. 
His death, 483. 
I\Ialaterra, his character of the 
 onnans, v. 4.52. 
l\Ialek Shah, sultan of the Turks, his prosperous reign, v. 520. Reforms 
the Eastern calendar, ,'j
2. His death, õ22. State of the Turks after 
that event, 588. 
MaIlius Theodorus, the great civil honors to which he attained, ii. 122, 
twie. ' 
Malta, island of, i. 32, note 
I. 
Mamalukes, their origin and character, ,oi, 43. Their establishment in 
Egypt, 4-1- 
Mamæa, mother of the young emperor Alexander Sc,oerus, acts as regent 
of the 
mpire, i. 175. Is put to death with him, 200. Her conferencp 
with 01 igen, ii. 60. . 
Mamgo, an Armenian noble, his history, i. 421, viele note :M. 
Man, the only animal that can accommodate himself to all climates, i. 2151: 
note. 
Mancipium, in the Roman law, explaincd, iv. 356, note. 
Manichæans arc dcyoted to death, by the edict of Theodo5ius agaíns'.. 
heretics, iii. 93. 
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Manuel Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 62
. He repulses the 
Normans, v. 488. But fails in his scheme of subduing the 'Vester. em. 
pire,491. His ill treatment of the crusaders, vi. 7. 
!.\Iaogamalcha, a. city of Assyria, destl'Oyed by the emperor Julian, ii.483. 
Marble, the four species esteemed by the Romans. i. 2-J4, note. 
Marcellinus, count of the sacred largesses under the emperor Constans in 
Gaul, assists the usurpation of l\Iagnentius, ii. 187. His embassy to 
Constantius, 199. 'Vas killed in the battle of Mursa, 199. 
---, his revolt in Dalmatia, and character, iii. 481, 48.-5. Joins the 
emperor Anthemius, and expels the Vandals from Sardinia,494. His 
death, 497. 
, son of the præfect Maximin, his treacherous murder of Ga- 
biniu<;, king of the Quadi, ii. 587,588. 
Marcellus, the centurion, martyred for desertion, ii. GO, 61, and note M. 
, bishop of Rome, exiled to restore peace to the city, ii.73. 
, bishop of Apamea in Syria, loses his life in destroying the Pa- 
gan temples, iii. 142. 
Marcia, concubine of Commodus, a patroness of the Christians, ii. 48. 
:Marcian, senator of Constantinople, marries the empress Pulcheria, aud 
IS acknowledged emperor, iii. 419. His temperate refusal of the de- 
mands of Attila the Hun, 4.20. His death, 48d. 
Marcianopolis, the city of, besieged by the Goths, i. 29;1. 
Marcomanni are subdued and punished by Marcus Antoninus, i. 276. 'Vere 
a Teatonic tribe, 276, note 
1. Alliance made with, by the emperor 
Gallienus, 304. 
Marcus elected bishop of the ::N azarenes, i. 516. 
Mardia, battle of, between Constantine the Great and Licinius, i. 491. 

Iargus, battle of, between Diocletian and Carinus, i. 401. 
-, bishop of, betrays his episcopal city into the hands of the HUllS, 
iii. 395. 
:Maria, daughter of Eudæmon of Carthage, her remarkable adventures, iii. 
282. 
Mariana, his account of the misfurtunes of Spain, by an irruption of the 
barbarous nations, iii. 308, 309. 
)Iarinus, a subaltern officer, chosen emperor by the legions of Mæsia, i. 
279. 
:\larius the- armorer, a candidate for the purple among the competitors 
against Gallienns, his character, i. 322. 
Mark, bishop of Arethusa, is cruelly treated by the emperor Julian, ii. 445. 
Markland, his severe criticism upon the _
nE'id, vi. 33.), note. 
:Maronga, engagement there bctween the emperor Julian and Sapor, king 
of Persia, ii. 498. 
.Maronites of the EaRt, character and historv of, iv. 
52, 5.j3. 
Marozia, a Roman prostitute, the mother, gi.andmother, and great-grand- 
mother of three popes, v. ß!>, vide note 1\1. 
Marriage, regulations of, by the Roman laws, iv. 34.3. Of Roman citizens 
with strangers, proscribed by their jurisprudence, v. 3,)9. 
:Martel, Charles, duke of the .Franks, his character, v. 289. His politic 
conduct on the Saracen invasion of I"rance, 289. Defeats the Saracens, 
200, 2!H. 'Vhy he was consigned over to hell flamE's by the clergy, 2Ul. 
:Martin, bishop of Tours, destroys the idols and Pagan temples in Gaul, 
iii. 141. His monkish institutions there, .3203. 
:Martina marries her uncle, the emperor Heraclius, iv. .j72. Endeavors to 
share the lmperial rlignity with her sons, 5ï2. lIeI' fate, 571. 
Martinianus recei,'es the title of Cæsar from the emperor Licinius, i. 501. 
Martyrs, primitive, an inquiry into the true history of, iÏ. 1, note. The 
several inducements to martyrdom, 37, 38, 30, note G., 40, 41, note M. 
Three methods of pscaping it, 43, 44, note G. Marks by which learned 
Catholics distingui..h the relics of the martyrs, 33, 'Jwte. Number of 
martyrs, 82, 83, note M. Euscbius and Lllcianus quoted 011 this point. 
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82 1WtC$ G and l\L The worship of, and their relics, introduced, ill. 
If, J. · 
Mary, Virgin, her immaculate conception, borrowed by the Latin church 
from th(' Koran, v. 107. w 
Mascezcl, the persectlt
d brothf'r of Gildo 
he Moor, take!'; refuge- in the 
Impenal COul t of HOllurius, iii. 183. Is intrusted with troops to reduce 
Gi!(l'l, 18:3. Defeats him, If6. His suspicious death, 187. 
:Ma-;ter of the otfiees, under Constantine the Great, his functions, ii. 132. 
:MatC'rnus, his revult and conspiracy against the emperor Commuùus, i. 
10ï. 
Matthew, St., his Gospel original1y composed in Hebrew, i. 574, 1lûte, iv 
49J, 1wte. His Greek Gospel /lot unauthorized, 49J, note 
I. 

Iaurice, his birth, character, and promotion to the Eastern empire, iy. 
404, 4:1.). Restores Chosrocs 11., king of Persia, 439. His war against 
the A vars, 446. State of his armies, 4H. His abdication and cruel 
death, 45}, 4,j2. 
Mauritania, ancient. its situation and extent, i. 31. Character of the na- 
tive Moors of, iii, 3Tl. 
l\Iaxelltius, the son of M.aximian, declared emperor at Rome, i.460. . His 
tyr.l1my in Italy and Africa, 471. The milit,lry force he had to oppose 
Constantine, 474. His defeat and death, 481. His politic humanity to 
the Christians, ii. 72. His real character, 72, note :M. 
Max.imian, associate in the empire witl
 Diocletiall, hie; character, i. 404. 
Triumphs with Diocletian. 431. Hulds his court at Milan, 432. Abdi- 
cates the empire along with Diocletian, 433. He resumes the purple, 
461. Reduces Se\"erus, and puts him to death, 46
. His second resig- 
nation, and unfortunate end, 467. His aversion to the Christians ac- 
counted for, ii. 60. 
Maximilianns, the African, a Christian martyr, ii. 60. Cause of his con- 
demnation, 60, note :M. 
Maximin, his birth, fortune, and elevation to the empire of Rome, i. 198. 
'Vhy deemed a persecutor of the Christians, ii. 50. Account of his per. 
secutions, 50, 1wte G. . 
__, nephew of Galerius, is declared Cæsar bv Diocletian, i. 453. 
Ohtains the rank of Augustus from Galerius, 466. His defeat and death, 
4t-;6. Renewed the persecution of the Christians after the toleration 
granted by Galerius, ii. 77. 
, the cruelministf'r of the emperor Yalentinian, promoted to the 
præfecture of Gaul, ii. 541. 
, his embassy from Theodosius the Younger to Attila, king of the 
Hnns, iii. 406,407, 1wte M. 
Maximus and Balbinus elected joint emperors by the senate, on the deaths 
of the two Gordians, i. 209. 
_, his character, and revolt in Britain, iii. 75. His treaty with the 
emperor Theodosius, 78. Persecutes the Priscillianists,93. His Í1na- 
sion of ItalY, 102. His defeat and death, 105. 
_, the Pagan preceptor of the emperor Julian, initiatC's him into 
the Eleusinian mysteries, ii. 418. T;; honorably invited to Constantino- 
ple by his Imperioll pupil, 4.2
. Is corrupted by his residence at court, 
429. 
_ Petronius, his wife ravished by Valentinian III., emperor of the 
'Vest, iii. 456. His character and elevation to the empire, 4.60. His 
marriage with Eudoxia, 460. Is assas
nated, 461, 462. 
:Mazdak, the archimagus, account of his tenets, iv. 210, 'fide note M. 
:Mebodes, the Persian general, ungratefully treated by Chosroes, iv. 213. 
:Mecca, its situation and description, Y. 80, 81, 'Cide 1wte M. The Caaùa or 
temple, 93. Its deliverance from Abrahah, 100. The doctrine of Ma- 
homet opposed there, 122. His escape, 124. The city of, surrendered 
to Mahomet, 136. Is pillaged by Abu Taher, 324. 
Medina, city of, Y. 80. Ueccption of )Iahomet there, on his flight from 
:Mecca, 126. 
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Megalesia, the festival of, at Rome, described, i. 108, 7wte. 
.Meletians, an E
yptian sect, persecuted by Athanasiu s , ii. 33,j, note. 
Melitene, battle of, between the Eastern empcror Tiberius and Chosroes, 
king of Persia, iv. 429. 
Mellouaudes, king of the Franks, ii. 514. Put to death, iii. 78. 
Melo, citizcn of Bari. invites the Normans into Italy, v. 447, note :M., 448. 
Memnon, 
ecret of the sounds from the celebrated head of, discovered, iii. 
146, note 1\1. 
:Memphis, its situation and reduction by thc Saracens, v. 222. 
l\lerab, city in which Belkis, queen of Saba, dwelt in the Sabæan land of 
odoriferous plants, i. 3, note 1\1. 
Merovingian kings of the Franks in Gaul, origin Qf, iii. 428. Tàeir do- 
main and benefices, 5m). 
Mervan, caliph of the Saracens, and the last of the house of Ommiyah, 
his defeat and death, v. 294. 
:Mesopotamia, iuyasion of, by the emperor Julian, ii. 476. Describeù by 
Xenophon, 477. 
l\lessala, Yalerius, the first præfect of Rome, his high character, ii. 117, 
note. 
:Messiah, under what character he was expected by the J cws, i. 5ï2. His 
birthday, how fixed by the ltomans, ii. 3ð0, notc. 
Metals and money, their operation ill imprm-ing the human mind, i. 2.59. 
l\1etellus Numidicus, the censor, his invective against women, i. lï6. note. 
Metius Falconius, his artful speech to the emperor Tacitus in the senate 
on his elcction, i. 370. 
.l\Ietrophanes of Cyzicus is made patriarch of Constantinople, vi. 316. 
M.etz, cruel treatment of, by Attila, king of the HUlls, iii. 434. 
Michael 1., Rhang-abe, emperor of Constantinopl<.', iv. 589. 
- 11., the Stammerer, emperor of Constantinople, iy. 591. 
-- III., emperor of Constantinople, iv. DU5. Is defeated by the 
Paulicians, y 392. 
IV., the Paphlagonian, emperor of Constantinople, i\". 611. 
- V., Calaphatf's, emperor of Constantillople, iv. 612. 
- VI., Stratioti('u
, emperor of COJl!;;tantinople, iv. 613. 
- VII., Parapinaces, emperor of Constantinople, iy. 616. 
:Mila.n, how the Imperial court of the \Vesterl1 empire came to be trans- 
ferrcd from Home to thctt city, i. 432. .Famous {'diet of CO!lstantin9 
the Great in favor of the ChrÌstians, puhlislwd there, ii. 2.52. St. Am- 
brose elected archbishop of that city, iii. 96. TUIllults opca"ioncd by hi'3 
refusing a church for the i\rian worship of the empres'5 Justina and her 
son,97. Revolt of, to JI1
tinian, iii. 190, 19".j. Is taken and destrored by 
the Burgunrlians, 1a,j, la6. I.. again de.;;troyed by Frederic 1., v. 67. 
Military force, its strength and etiicctCy dependent on a due proportion to 
the number of the people, i. 12-1. 
Military officers of the Roman empire at the time of Constantine the Great, 
a review of, ii. 126. 
Millennium, the doctrine of, explained, i. 533. 
Minciu:.., the slow-winding river, iii, 4.,50, note :\1. 
Mingrel1a. See Colchos. 
Minority, two rlic;tinction'i of, in the ltoman law, iii. 17,5, note. 
Miracles confined to the first ('en tury. \, ,54-1, uote M. Those of Christ and 
his apo<.;tles esp,lped the noticc of the heathen philosophers allrl histo- 
rians, 588. Account of tho:sc ,,-rought by the uody uf 
t. Ste;Jhen, iii. 
158. 
Miraculous powers of the primiti,..e church, an inquiry into, i. .,")39, note M. 
Misithens, chief minister and father-in-l.nv uf the third Gordian, tis 
character, i. 223. 
1\Ii<;opogon of the emperor Julian, on what occasion written, ii.46S. 
:Missorium, OJ great golden dish of AdolVhus, king of the Ví:sigoths. his- 
tory of, iii. 2!:18. 


fiO * 
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1\Ioawiyah a
sumcs the title of caliph, and makes war ag:unst Ali, v. 159. 
His character and reign, 161. Lays siege to Constantinople, 27ð, 271. 
Modal'. prince of the Amali, seduced by the emperor 'l'heodosius, turns his 
arms against his 0\\ n countrymen, iii. 64:. 
Moguls, of Tatar, or Tartar, degcent, iii. 3, 4, 'lIote:M. Primitiye, their 
lnethod of treating their conquered enemies, 3
7. Heign and con- 
'-1 uests of Zingis, vi. 204. Conquests of his succes:;;ors, 212. See Tam- 
erlane. 
!vIopm tiacum, the city of, surprised by the Alemanni, ii. 555. 
Mohawkas the Egyptian, his treaty with the Saracen Amrou, v. 224. 
Monarchy defined-, i. 73. Hereditary, ridiculous in theory, but salutary in 
fact, 19G. The peculiar objects of cruelty and avarice under, ii. 139. 
Monastic institution
, the seeds of, sown by the primitive Christians. j. 
5.30. Origin, progress, and consequences of, iii. 520. 
1\-Ioney, the standard aud computation of, under Constantine the Great.. 
and his successors, ii. 145, notes. 
Monks have embellished the suffel"ings of the primitive martyrs by fic- 
tions, ii. 30. Their descriptions not to be esteemed fictious, 30, note G., 
with exception of miraculous interpositions, 30, note 1\1. Character of, 
by Eunapius, iii. 15.:5. By Rutilius, 18-1. Origin and history of, 523. 
Their industry in making proselytes, 5
G. Their obedience, 528. Their 
dress and habitations, 530. Their diet, 531. Their manual labor, 532 
Their riches, 533. Their solitude, 533. Their devotion and visions, 536- 
Their divisions into the classes of Cccnobites and Anachorets, 537 
Suppression of, at Constantinople, by Constanine V., v. 13. 
Monophysites of the East, their doctrine, iv. 515. History of the sect (I, 
540, 5.56, 5.50. 
1\1onothelite controversy, account of
 iv. 53.'). 
l\Iontanists, sect of the, iv. 5:l9, note. 
Montesquieu, his description of the military government of the Roman 
empire, i. 222. His opinion, that the degrees of freedom in a state are 
measured by taxation, controverted, ii. 140. 
Montius, quæstor of the palace, is sent by the emperor Constantius, with 
Domitian, to correct the administration of Gallus ill the East, ii. 206, 
2l)7, note 1\1. Is put to death there, 21)7. 
1\1oors of Barbary, their miserable povert)
, iv. 136. Their origin, 141, note. 
Inscription relative to it, HI, note 1\1. Their invasion of the Roman 
prodnce punished by Solomon the eunuch, 143. 
l\lorals, the early Christians distinguished by the purity of their, i. 544, 
545, note 1\1., ,j4(-), notes 1\1. and G. 
Morea ic; r('duced bv the Turks, vi. 414. 
Morosini, Thomas,. elected partriarch of Constantinople b)r the Yenetians, 
vi,9D. . . 
Moseilama, an Araùian chief, endea\ors to rival :Mahomet in his prophet- 
ical character, Y. 171, vide note 1\I. 
]'loses, the doctrine of the immorta1ity of the soul, not inculcated in his 
la\\', i. 530, 'I."ide note M. His military laws compared with those of 
Mahomet, v. 128, 129, note M. 
:Moses of Chorene, chronological difficulties in his history misled Gibbon 
into perpetual anachronism", ii. un, note )1. · 
:Mosheim, character of his work De Rebus G'/n.istianis ante Consta.ntmum, 
iv. 487, note. 
:Moslemah, the Saracen, besieges Constantinople, v. 270, 1wte:M. 
Mostali, the caliph, v. ,jSO. Jerusalem defended against the crusaders by 
hi
 lieutenant Aladin or Iftikhar, 5!)1. . 

lor.tassem, the last caliph of the Saracens, his wars with the Greek eII'.- 
peror Theophilus, v. 318. Is killed by the Moguls, ,i. 216. 
Mourzoufie usurps the Greek empiro, and destroys Isaac Angelus, and hi'l 
. son Alexius, vi. 84. Is driven from Constantinople by the Latins, 88. 
... His death. 104, note 
I. 
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Me1tsa, the sor.. of Bajazet, inyested with the kingdom of Anatolia, by 
Tamerlane, vi. 268. His reign, 28 1 ). 
1\Iozarabes, in the history of Spain, explained, v. 269. 
Municipal cities, their advantages, i. 41. 'hote .M" 42, note 1\1. 
l\luratori, the Italian historian, the elaborate amI valuable works of, enu- 
merated and characterized, vi. õVj. Biographical notice of, 515. 
l\Iursa, battle of, between the emperor Oonstantius and the usurper 1\Iag. 
nentius, ii. 19-1. 
:Musa, the Saracen, hi
 conquest of Spain, Y. 2,:)6. His disgrace, 259. His 
death, 260, 261. 
l\Iustapha, the supposed son of Bajazet, his story, vi. 278, 281, 282. 
Muta, battle of, between the forces of the en1peror Heraclius and those ot 
Mahomet., v. 14I. 
Mygd.mius, river, the course of, stopped by Sapor, king of Persia, at the 
siege of Nisibis, ii. 185, note 1\1. 


:N. 
Nacolia, battle of, in Phrygia, ii. .335, note lVI. 
Nacoragan, the Persian, defeated by the Romans, his fate, iv. 236, note 1\1. 
Nai
sus, battle of, between Claudius and the Goths, i. :
3ï. 
Naples i
 besieged and taken by Belisarius, iv. 15.). Extent of the duchy 
of, under the exarchs of Rayenna, 408. . 
Narbonne is besieged by Theodoric, and relieved by Count Litorins, iii. 
42.5. 
N arses, his embassy from Sapor, king of Persia, tù the emperor Cons tan. 
tius, ii. 222. 
--, king of Persia, prevails over the pretensions of his brother Hormuz, 
and expels Tiridates. king of Armenia, i. 42
. Overthro\"s Galerius, 423. 
Is s
rprised and routed by Galerius, 425. Articles of peace between him 
and the H,amans, 426. 
--, the Persian gC'neral of the emperor :\Iaurice, restores Chosroes II., 
king of Persia, iv, 438. His revolt against Phocas, and cruel rleath, 458. 
--, the eunuch, his military promotion, and dis!,;pnsion with TIC'1isarius, 
iv.l7-1, His character and expedition to Italy, 267. Battle of Tagina, 
270, 271. TakC's H.on1f', 272. Reduces and kills Teiac;, the last king of 
the Goths, 273, 2ï4. Defeats the Franks and Allemanni, 277. Goyprns 
Italy in the capacity of exarch, 279. His disgrace, and death, 391, 395. 
Naulobatus, ::>.. chief of the Heruli, enters into the Roman service, and is 
made consul, i. 312. 
Navy of the Roman empire described, i. 20. 
Nazarene church at Jerusalem, account of, i. 61-1. The 
azarencs quitted 
the city before the siege, .3Vi, note 
L 
Nazarius, the Pagan orator, his account of miraculous appearances in the 
sky in favor of Constantine the Great, ii. 265, note l\I. 
Nebridius, prætorian præfC'ct in Gaul, is maimed and superseded by his 
indiscreet opposition to the troops of Julian, ii. 384. 
Negra, city in Yemen, massacre of Christians at, iv. 210, 241, notc"M. 
:IS" egroes of Africa, evidences of their intellectual inferiority to the rest of 
mankind, ii. 576, note M. 
N ecta.rius is chosen archbishop of Constantinople, iii. 91. 
Nenni...us, his account of the arrinl of the Saxons ill Britain different from. 
that of Gildas, Bede, and "\Vitikind, iii. 616, 617, no;e. 
. Nepos, Julius, is mad
 emperor of the ,rest b,' Leo the Great, iii. 507. 
NC'potian, account of hi, revolt in Italy, ii. 19ï. 
Nero persecutes the Christians as the incendiaries of Romp, ii. 17. 
Nerva, emperor. his character, and prudent adoption of Trajan, i. 91. 
Nestorius, archbishop of Constantinople, his character, iv. 513. His her. 
esy concerning the incarnation, 501. His dispute with Cyril of Alexan.. 
dria, 501). Is condemned) and degraded fr0111 his episcoral dignity, by 
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the council of Ephesus, 509. Is exiled, .512. His death, 5H. Hîs opin. 
ions still retained in Persia, 5-11, 542. :Missions of his disciples in the 
East Indies, .544, 54.5', .-5-16. 
Neyer.." John, count of, disaitrous fate of him and his party at the battle 
of 
icopolis, ,-i. 233. 
Nice becomes the capitalrcsidence of Sultan Soliman, v. 526. Siege of, by 
th(> fir,.; t crusadl'rs, 576. 
Nif'cphorus 1., emperor of Constantinople, iv. 588. His wars with the 
Saracens, v. 3:>9. His death, 408. 
--- II., Phocas, emperor of Constantinople, iy. 606. His military 
enterprIses, v. 330. 
- IlL, llotoniates, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 617. 'Vas 
raised to the throne by Sultan Soliman, v. .123. 
Niceta:-;, senator of Constantinople, his Hight, on the capture of the city 
by the Latins, vi. 91. His brief history, 93, note. His account of the 
statues desu'oyed at Constantinople, 93. , 
Nicholas, patriarch of Constantinople, opposes the fourth marriage of the 
emperor Leo the philosopher, iv. G;12. . 
-- V., pope, his character, vi. 2.53, 504. How interested in the fall 
of Constantinople, 381. His peaceful reign, 504, 505. 
Nicomedia, the court of Diocletian held there, and the citv embellished by 
him, i. 433. The churc'h of, demolished by Diocletian, ii: 63. The palace 
of, fired, 6.5, note, 06, /tote M. 
Xicoplllis, hattle of, between Sultan Bajazet and Sigismond, Idng of IIun- 

ary, vi. 2:3S. NUlUuer of the French engaged in, 239, note 1\1. 
!\ika, the sedition of, at Constantinople, iv 6J. 

ile, navigable commUI
ication from the ::\Ieùiterranean to the Red Sea, 
hy a canal aHd the river, v. 232, ?lute M. 
Nillc,'ch, battle on the site of, bctween the' emperor Heraclius and the 
Persians, iv. 479. 
Nisibis, the city of, i. 31.5, note I\I. Descriot'd, and its obstinate defence 
aga.inst the Persians, ii. 179, 184, Is yielded to SapoI' by treaty, .509. 
Nizam, thp Persian vizier, his illustrious character, v. 522. His assassina- 
tion by Ha
;5all 
abek, .j23, /lute M. 
Noah. his ark wry convenient for resolving the difficulties of Mosaic anti- 
quarian,.;, i. 2.).5. . 
Nohilissi1l1lls, a title invented by Constantine th.
 Great to distinguish his 
nephew Hannibalianus, ii. lG4. 

 ogaret, Guill(lUIl1e de, seizes Boniface YIII. at Anagni, vi. 453. 
N oricum descriueù, i, 2.5. 

ormans, their settlement in the province of Normandy in l"rance, v. 446. 
TIH'ir introduction to Italy, 417, note)1. TJley sen-e in Sicily, 4.jO. 
They are contìrmed in the possession of Aversa. 44c), note G. They con. 
queI' Apulia, 4.51. Their character, 4.)3. Their treaty with the pope, 4-:56. 
Notitia Dignitatum Imperii, ii. 107, note G. 
Novati:ms are exempted by Constantine the GreOlt, in a particular edict; 
from the general pena.lties of hCÌ"e;,;y, ii. 206. Are cruelly persecuted b}' 
l\lat'eduI1Íl1s, bishup of Con'Jtalltillople, 3.j9. 
Novels of Justinian, how formed, and their character, iv. 337, note. 
Xonreùdin, sultan, hi-.; exalt
d character, vi. 16. 
Nuh;a, i. 417. COll\"ersion of, to Christianity, iv. .361, note. 
N ulUcrian, the son of Carus, succeeds his father in the empire, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Carinu.;;, i. 392. 
Numidia, its extent at different a'ras of the Roman history, i, 31. 
Nushirvan, reign of, iv. 21:2. Conquest of Yemen by, 427. His death, 430 
See Chosroes 1. 


O. 
Oasis, in the deserts of Libya, described, ni. 329, 11ote. Three places ,:
dcr 
this name pointed out, iy. 513, note. Various travellers '\Vho ha,c vIsIted 
them, 513, note M. 
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Obedienee, passive, theory and practice of the Christian doctrine of, ii. 255. 
Obelisks, Egyptian, the pmpose of their erection, ii. 218. 
Oblations to the church, origin of, i. 563. 
Obligations, human, the sources of, iv. 3G5, note 
.I. Laws of the Romans 
respecting, 366, note 'V. 
Octa"ian family not obscure, as asserted by Gibbon, i. 8.), note ::\I. 
Odellathu", the Palnwrene, his successful oppo..:;ition to S.lpor, king of 
Persiá, i. 318. Is associated in the empii"e by Gallienus, 3:U. Charader 
and fate of his qneen Zenobia, 3,) ), 3,51. 
Odin, the long reign of his family in Sweden, i, 264-, note. His history, 
283. Uncertain hyp.vthesis respecting, 234-. His migration from Asiatic 
Sarmatia into Sweden, 284, 'Vide note. Gibbon's retractation of thig 
theory, 284, note M. 
)doacer, the first Barbarian king of Italy, iii. 510, note:M. His character 
and -eign, 510, 511. Resigns (111 the Homan conquests beyond the Alps 
to Euric, king of the Yisigoths, 567. Is reduced and killed by Theod
 
oric the O:strogoth, iv. 10. 
Dgors, or Yarchonites, the, subdued by the Turks, iv. 204, note M. 
Ohud, battle of, between Mahomet and Abu Sophian, prince of Mecca, v. 
132. 
Olga, princess of' Russia, her baptism, Y. 43.5. 
Oli,"e, its introduction into the \Vestern "\Yorld, i. 66. 
Olybrius is raised to the "\Yestern empire by Crmnt Ricimer, iii. 504. 
Olympic games compared with the tournaments of the Guths, v. 5G::J. 
Olympiodorus, his account of the magnificence of the city of Rome, iii. 
249. His account of the marriage of Adolphus, king of the. Visigoths, 
with the princess Placidia, 297, note. Error jn the translation of a 
passage of, 2:W. . 
Olympius, favorite of the emperor Honorius, alarms him with unfa,.orable 
suspicions of the designs of Stilicho, iii. 2:32. Causes Stilicho to be put 
to death, 233. His disgrace, and ignominious death, 274. 
Omar, caliph of the Saracens, Y. 1.34. His character, 173. His journey to 
Jerusalem, 210. His reign, 213, 221, 221, 220, 233. 
Ommiyah, elevation of the house of, to the office of caliph of the 8.tracens, 
v. WI. 'Vhy not the objects of public favor, 291. De:;truction of, 294. 
\Vhite the emblem of the Onuniade dynasty, 29.5. 
Oracles, Heathen, are 
ilenced by Constantine the Great, ii. 3G.j. 
Orchan, emir of the Ottom<L1ls, his rei
n, yi. 227. Marries the daughter 
of the Greek emperor Calltacuzene, 231. 
Ordination of the clergy in the early ages of the church, an account of, ii. 
282. Their celibacy, when it wag imposed, 2
2, Iwte M. 
Orestes is sent ambassadur from Attila, kinA' of the Hun!';, to the emperor 
Theodosius the Younger, iii. 40G. His history, and promotion under the 
\\' estern emperors, .)tH). !lis son Augustulus the last emperor of the 
"\Yest, 509, 51:t 
--, prætor of Egypt, is insulted by a monkish mob in Alexandria, 
iv. 60l. 
Origen declares the number of primitive martyrs to be very inconsiderable, 
ii. 33. The conte1\.t to be considered, 32, note G. His cfluference with 
the empress l'Iammæa, 5:), His memory persecuted by the emperor 
Justinian and his clergy, iv. 531. 
Orleans besieged by Attila, king of the Huns, and relieved by Ætius and 
Theodoric, iii. 434, 43,5. 
Osiu.s, bishop of Cordo,"a, his great influence with Constantine the Great, 
ii. 2GS, note. Prevails on Constantine to ratify the Nicene creed, 326. 
Is with difficulty prevailed on to concur in deposing Athanasius, 344,345. 
Osrhoene, the small kingdom of, reduced by the Romans, i. 2.12. 
Ossian, his poems, whether to be connected with the invasion of Caledo. 
nia by the emperor Severns, i. 153, notes Is said to have disputed with 
a Christian mi8sion:tr
', 582, nofe 
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Ostia, the port of, described, iii. 277. 
Othman, caliph of the Saracens, v. 1.35-173. 
---, the father of the Ottomans, his reign, yi. 225. 
Otho 1., king of Germany, restores and appropriates the 'Vestern empire, 
v. {j5. Claims by tre.aty the nomination of the pope of Rome, 59. De- 
feats the Turk
, 419. 
- II. deposes Pope John XI!., and chastises his party at Rome, v. 515. 
-, bishop of Frisengen, his character as an historian, vi. 4,43, note. 
Ottoman
, origin and history of the, vi. 22.3, note.1\1. They obtain an 
establishment in Europe, 233. 
Ovid is banished to the banks of the Danube, ii. 1G8. His description or 
the Getæ and Sarmatians, 168. Character of his" Epistles," 168. 
Oxyrinchus, in 
gypt, monkish piet)' of that city, iii. 523. 


P. 


Paccatus, his encomium on the emperor Theodosius the Great, ii. 109. 
Pæderasty, how punished by the Scatinian law, i,'. 377. By Justinian, 379. 
Pagan, derivation and revolutions of the term, ii. 368, note. 
Paganism, the ruin of, suspended by the divisions among the Christians, 
ii. 3G8. Theological system of the emperor J ulia.n, 415. General review 
of the ecclesiastical establishment and jurisdiction of, before it \vas sub- 
vert.ed by Christianity, iii. 132. Renounced by the It oman senate, 137, 
138, note M. The Pagan sacrifices prohibited, 139, note M. The tf'm- 
pIes demolished, 112. Vestiges of, in rUl'al districts, to be traced to a 
later period, 1.55, note M. The ruin of, deplored by the sophists, 155. 
Pagan ceremonies revived in Christian churches, 161. 
Palæologus Constantine, the last Greek emperor, his reign, vi. 365 Is 
killed in the storm of Constantinople, by the Turks, 402. 
---, John, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 183 :Marries the daugh- 
ter of John Cantacuzene, 190. Takes up arms against Cantacuzene, and 
is reduced to flight, 192. His restoration, 193. Discord between him and 
his sons, 242. His treaty with Pope Innocent VI., 296. Visits Urban 
Y. at Henne, 297. 
---, John I!., his zeal, vi. 30S. His voyage to Italy, 312. 
--, Manuel, associated with his father John in the Greek empire, 
vi. 242. Tribute exacted from him by Sultan Bajazet. 243. His treaties 
with Soliman and Mahomet, the sons of Bajazet VI., 283. Visits th
 
courts of Europe, 297. Private motives of hig European negotiations 
explained, 306. His death, 307. . 
---, Michael, emperor of Nice, his hrief replies to the neg-otia- 
tions of Baldwin 11., emperor of Constantinople, ,i. '124. Ilis family 
and character, 146. His elevation to the throne, 148, 150. His return 
to Constantinople, 151. Blinds and banishes his young associate, John 
Lascaris, 1.32. He is excommunicated by the patriarch Arsenius, 153. 
Associates his son Andronicus in the empire. 1.).). His union with the 
Latin church, 156. Instigates the revolt of Sicily, 163. 
Palatines, and Borderers, origin and nature of these distinctions in the 
Roman troops, ii. 126. 
Palermo taken by Belir;;arius by stratagem, iv. 151. 
Palestine, character of, i. 27. Fertility of, vindicated, 27, 28, note M. 
Palladium of Rome. described, iii. 132, note. 
Palladius, the notary, sen t by Valentinian to Africa, to inquire into tho 
go\'ernll1ent of Count Romanus, connives with him in oppressing the 
province, ii. 570. 
Palmyra, desc,-iption of, and its destruction by the emperor Aurelian, i. 
3.35, 3056, 357, 3.jR. 
Panætius, teachcr of the Stoic philosophy at Rome, iv. 322, note. 
Pandcbts of Justinian, how formed, lYe 331. 
Panhyperscbastos, import of that title in the Greek empire, v. 353. 
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Pannonia described, i. 26. 
Pantheon at Rome, by wbom erected, i. 5':;, note. Is converted into a 
Christian church, iii. 142, 113. 
Pantomimes, Roman, described, iii. 148, 149. 

.tper, where and when the manufacture of, was first found out, v. 188, 
note. 
Papinian, the celebrated lawyer, created prætorian præfect by the emperor 
Severns, i. U8. Hi:5 death, lo5!). 
Papirius, Caius, reasons for c"Oncluding that he could not be the author of 
the Jus Papirianum, iy. 3J
, note, 1"ide note \V. 
Papists; proportion thf'ir number bore to that of the Protestants in Eng. 
land at the beginning of 
he last century, ii. 2.jS, /tote. .. 
Para, king of Armenia, his history, ii. 578. Is treacnei-ously killed by the 
Romans, 581. Des<,ribed as a magician, 581, note 1\1. 
Parabolani of Alexandria, account of, iv. 0500, 'Jwte. 
Paradise, 1\Iahomet':s, described. Y. US, 1l!). 
Paris, description of that.city under the government of Julian, ii. 246. 
Situation of his palace, 375, note. 
Parthia, its people described, í. 2"27, note 1\1. Subdued by Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, 238. Its constitution of government similar to the feud;
 
system of Europe, 238. Recapitulation of the war with Home, 2-10,242. 
Paschal II., his troublesome pontificate, vi. 4ì7. 
Passion, the, obsel"vations 011 the darkness during the crucifixion, i. 589, 
590, 'Jwte, vide note G. 
Pa
toral manners better adapted to the fierceness of war than to peace, 
iii. 4. The nomad tribes of Central Asia, 4, note l\1. 
Paternal authority, extent of, by the Roman laws, iv. 341, note M. Suc. 
eessi\'e limitations of, 343. . 
Patras, extraordinary deliverance of, from the Sclavonians and Saracens, 
v.344. 
Patricians, the order of, under the Roman republic, and under the empe- 
rors, compared, ii. 114. Under the Greek empire, their rank pxplained, 
v. 2!), 30. 
Patrick, tutelar saint of Ireland, deri\'ation of his name, iii. 513, note. 
Pavia, massacre of the friends of Stilicho there, by the instig-ations of 
Olyrnpius, iii. 233. Is taken by Alboin, king of the Lombards, who 
fixes his residence there, iv. 336, 397, 
Paul, St., martyrdom of, i. ,j(H. His Epistle to the Romans, .561, note 1\1. 
- of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, his character and history, ii. 53, ,'54-, 
note G., 64, note M. 
-, archbishop of Constantinople, his fatal contest with his competitor 
Macedonius, ii. 3.'57. 
Paula, a Roman widow, her illnstrious descent, iii.246. 'Vas owner of 
the city of Nicopolis, 2.jO. Her monastic zeal, 5'27. 
Paulicians, origin and character of, v. 385, note 1\1. Are persf'cnted by the 
Greek emperors, 39a. They reyolt, 392. They are reduced, and trans- 
pbnte.d to Thraee, 394. Their present state, 3!)7. Imbued with Gnos- 
ticism, 399, note 1'1. 
J>aulina, wife of the tyrant Maximin, softens his ferocity by gentle counsels, 
1. 202, note, 'Vide note G. r. 
Paulinu.., master of the offices to Theodosius the Younger, his crime, and 
execution, iii. 3.56. ' 
--, bishop of Nola, his history, iii. 292. 
, rJatriarch of Aquileia, flies from the Lombards with his treasure 
into the Island of Grado, Ï\'. 396. 
Peace, temple of, at It-ome, i. 5!), note 'V. . 
Peers, house of, its increase since the time of Gibbon nnd policy thereof 
iv. 3:3!), note 1\'1. 
P
gasians, the party of, among the Roman civilians, iv. 3
6. 
})el[in, the city of, taken by Zir gis, the l\lo
ul emperor, vi. 20!), 210, not&. 
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Pela
ian controyersyagitated by the Latin clergy, iii. 224, 225. And in 
Britain, 320. 
Pella, the church of thp Nazarencs settled there, on the destruction of Je- 
ru
alem, i, 515, 516, note 1\1. 
Peloponnesus, state of, under the Greek empire, v. 2-13. :Manufactures. 
3-1.5, 346. . 
Pen,lllaws of Rome, the abolition and reyival of, IV. 673, 674. 
Pendragon, his office and power in Britain, iii. æo. 
Penitcntials of the Greek and Ldtin churches, history of, v. 547. 
Pepin, king of FrLll1Ce, a'5sists the pope of Rome against the Lombardg, v. 
23,26, note:\1 Hecei,-es the titlè of king by papal sanction, 28. Grants 
the exa[chate to the pope, 31. . 
-, John, count Df 1\lillorbino, reduces the trihune niellzi, and restores 
aristocracy and church go\"ernment at !{,ome, vi. 488. 
Pepper. its hig-h estimation and price at Rome, iii. 272, note. 
Perennis, minister of Commodus, his exaltation and downfall, 1. 106. 
Periplu:,;, or circumna,'igation of the Euxine by An'ian, iv. 224, note. 
Perisabor, or Fyrouz Schapour, a city of Assyria
 reduced and burned by 
the empe,ror Julian, ii. 482, vide note 1\1. 
Perozes, king of Persia, his fatal expedition against the Kepthalites, IV. 
99, '1wte 1\1. 
Persarmenia., churches of, persecuted by the Magi, iv. 428, note :M. 
Per::;ecutions, ten, of the primitive Christians, a review of, ii. 45, .17, 1Wt8 
1\1., 50, notes G. anrl :\1., .);
, note G., 61, 74, '1wte l\I., 80; note :\1. 
Perseu
, amount of the trea.sures. taken from that prince, i. 186. 
Persia, the monarchy of. restored by Artaxerxes, i. 2
d, note:M. The re 
ligion of the Magi reformed, 221) note 1\1. Ahridgment of the Persian 
theology, 2:31. 
implicity of their 'wurship, 2;
ð. CerenfOuies and moral 
precepts, 234. Every other mode of wor
hip prohihiterl but that of Zor- 
oaster, :!:38. Extent and population of thf' country. :!;j9. Its militdry 
pon'er,2-17. Account of the audipIH'e given by the emperor Carus to the 
amùa;;
:ldors of Yar;:1\('s, 391. The thrllne of, disputed by tllf' hrothers 
N'll':.,es and Hormllz, 4ì2.. Galerius deten.t
cl by the Persian
, 423. l
ar- 
ses overthrown in his turn by Galcriu". 4
.). Articles of peacr agreed on 
between the Persians and the Homans, 4
6. \Var between S:'por, king 
of, and the empèror C()nst
ntius, ii. 181. nnte 1\1. Battle of Sing-ara, 
182. Sapor invades Mesopotamia, 22-5. The Persian territories invaded 
by the empero.r J nlian, 476. Pas
age of the Tigris, 489. Julian harassed 
in his retreat, 4U7. Treaty of peace between :::>apor and the emperor Jo- 
vian, 5118, lwte 1\1. Reductwn of Armenia, and death of S.lpor, 577. 
The silk trade, how carried on from China through Persia, for the sup- 
ply of the Roman empire, iv. GS. Death of Perozes, in an expedition 
again
t thp white Huns, 91. Re,-iew of the rei
l:ns of Cah
des, and hili 
son Chosroes, iv 21 1 ), 211, note 
1. Anarchy of, after the death of Cho
- 
l'oes 11., 4
3. Ecclesia!>tical history of, ;')41. Invasion of, by the caliph 
Ahubeker, Y. 176. Battle of Carlesia. Ii7, 178. Sack of Ctesipholl, 18U. 
Conquest of, hy the SaraCClì.S, 183, The )lagian reli
ion supplanted by 
Mahometi::;m, 2fì-!. The POWN of the Arabs crughf'd by the dy
asty of 
the Bowide.., 3:28. Persia. subdued by the Turks, 507. Conquest of, by 
the' Mogul:;, ,-i. 21.1, note :\1. By Tamerlane, 2.jl, note M. 
Pertinax, his character, and eX:lltation to the Imperial throne, 1. 116, 119. 
Ilis funeral and apotheo::;i
, 137. 
Pe-.;cenuiu"ò Xig-er, governor of S) ria, assumes the Imperial dignity on the 
rleath ùf Pertinax, i. 131. 
PetLLvius, character ot his Dogmata Theologica, iv. 487, note. 
Pet!:'f, brother of the Eastern empC'l"or :\Iaurice, his injurious treatment of 
the citizens of Azimuntium, iv. 447. 
-, 1., czar of Russia, his conduct towards his son contrasted with that 
of Constantine the Great, ii. 161. 
of Arragon assumes the kingdom of Sioil)", vi. 161. 
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reter, St., his and St. Paul's martyrdom, i. 561. The church of Rome, 
strictly speaking, not founded by, 661, note M. On the words <:ephas, 
pierre, corresponding with 71'ET(JO
, 561, notC8. 
- Bartholemy, his miraculous discovery of the Holy Lance, v. .586. 
His strange death, 588, 1wte M. 
- of C\1urtenay, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 114. 
- the Hermit, his character and scheme to recover the Hòly Land 
from the infidels, v. 637. Leads the first crusaders, 553. Failure of hi
 
zeal, 58,5, note M. 
Petra, the city of, taken by th(' Persians, iv. 232. Is besieged by the Ro- 
mans, 233. Is demolished, 23/>' 
Petrarch, his studies and literary character, vi. 328. And history, 466. 
His account of the ruiu of the ancient buildings of Rome, 531. 
Pfetlel, character of his history of Germany, v. 70, note. 
Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the Roman legion, i. 15. 
Pharamond, the actions, and foundation of the French monarchy by him, 
of doubtful authority. iii. 313, 314, 'ViM 1wte M. 
Pharas commands the Heruli, in the African war under Belisarius, iv. 119. . 
Pursues Gelimer, 135. His letter to Gelimer, 136. 137. 
Pharisees, account of that sect among the Jews, i. c531. 
Phasis, river, its course described, iv. 225. 
Pheasant, derivation of the name of that bird, iv. 226. 
Philæ, isle of, or Elephautine, i. 417, note M. 
Phi lei ph us, Francis, his character of the Greek language of ConstantI- 
nople, vr.. 324. Adventures of, 324, 325, '/Wies. 
Philip 1., of Fra
ce, his limited dominion and power, v. 54. 
- Augustus of France engages in the third crusade, vi. 30, 31. 
-, prætorian præfect under the third Gordian, raised to the empire on 
his death, i. 221. \Vas a favorer of the Christians, ii. 51. 
-, prætorian præfcct of Constantinople, conveys the bishop Paul into 
banishment clandestinelv, ii. 3.jK 
Philippicus, emperor of CÒllstantinople, iv. .581. 
Philippopolis takcn and sacked by the Goths
 i. 290, note G. 
Philo, a charactl'r of his works, ii. 333, 1wte. 
Philopatris, dialogue of the, i. 391, notes M. 
Philosophy, Grecian, review of the various sects of, i. 35. 
Phineus, the situation of his palace, ii, 88. 
Phocæa is settled by Genoese, who trade in alum, vi. 282. 
Phocas, a centu.rion, is chosen emperor by the disaffected troops of the 
Eastern empire, iv.4;50. Murder::; the emperor Maurice, and his chil- 
dren, 4.j2. His c1
aracter, 454. His fall, and death, 455, 456. 
Phænicia described, i. 27. . 
Photius, the son of Antonina, distinguishes himself at the siege of Naples, 
iv. 18!. Is exiled, 185. J3etra)'s his mother's 'Vices to Belisarius, 186. 
Turns monk, 188. 
-, patriarch of Constantinople, character of his library, v. 379. His 
quarrel with the pope of Rome, vi. 61. 
--t the patrician, kills himself to escape the persecution of Justinian, 
i,.. 529. 
Phranza, George, the Greek historian, some account of, vi. 306, note. His 
embassies) 365, 366. His fate on the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, 4
)5. 
Picardy, deri,'ation of the name of that province, v. 537, twie. 
Pildte, Poutius, his testimony in favor of Jesus Christ much improved by 
th(' primitive fathers, ii. 46. 
Pilray's F
.)les, history and character of, iv. 216. Translations of, 216, 
1Wtt; M. 
rinna marina, a kind of silk manufactured from the threads spun by thi. 
fish, by the Romans, iv. 68, 1wte. 
1>ipa, a })rincess of the Marcomanni, espoused by Gallienus, i. 305. 
VOL. VI. 51 
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Piso, Calphurníus, one of the competÌí.')IS against GalIienus, his iUU1S.uiou 
family and character, i. 323. 
Pityus, the city of, destroyed by the Goth
, i. 307, note G. 
Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the Great, her history and maniage with 
Adolphus, king of the Goths, iii. 296,297. Is injuriously treated by the 
usurper Singeric, after the death of her husband, 310. Her marriage with 
Constantius, and retreat to Constantinople, 363, 364. Her administration 
in the 'Vest, as guardian of her SOli the emperQr Valentinian III., 367. 
History of her daughter Honoria, 433. Her death and burial, 45.5, not
. 
p!,'g
e, origin and nature of this disease, iv. 
)3. Great extent and long 
duration of that in the reign of Justinian, 296. 
Plato, his theological s)'stem, ii. 300. .Critical disquisition respecting it, 
301, 302, 303, notes G. and 1\1. Is receIved by the Alexarldrian Jews, 304. 
And expounded by St. Jolin the Evangelist, 305. The theological system 
of the emperor Julian, 415. 
Flatonic philosophy introduced into Italy, vi. 336. 
Flatonists, new, an account of, i. 449. Unite with the Heathen I,riE:.sts to 
oppose the Christians, ii. 69. 
Plautianus, prætorian præfect Jmder the emperor Seycrus, 11is hist')TJ, i. 
147. Causes of his assassination, 147, 148, notes W. and M. 
Plebeians of Rome, state and character of, iii. 260. 
Pliny the Younger, examination of his conduct towards the Christians, il. 
26, note M. TraJan approves his measures, 32, 1wte:M. His testimony 
of their number, 444, 445, note G. 
Poet laureate, a ridiculous appointment, vi. 467, note. 
Poggius, his reflections on the ruin of ancient Rome, vi. .516. In the time 
of Martin V., '/l/}t of Eugenius IV., 516, note M. 
Poitiers, battle of, between Clovis, king of the }<'ranks, and Alaric, king of 
the Goths, iii. 585. 
Pollentia, battle of, between Stilicho, the Roman general, and Alaric the 
Goth, iii. 205. 
Polytheism of the Romans, its origin and effects, i. 34. Its spirit of tolera- 
tion consiùered and denied, 3.:1, note 1\1. How accounted for by the 
primitive Christians, 522. Scepticism of the people at the time óf the 
publication of Christianity, 572. The Christians why more odious to the 
Pagans than the Jews, ii. 6. The ruin of, suspended by tbe divisions 
among Christians, 368. Theological system of the emperor Julian, 415. 
Review of the Pagan ecclesiastical establishment, iii. 132, 133. Revival 
of, by the Christian monks, 160, 161. 
Pompeianus, præfect of Rome, proposes to drive Alaric from the walls by 
spells which should draw down lightning
 iii. 270, vide note 1\1. 
--, Ruricius, general under l\laxentius, defeated and killed by 
Constantine the Great, i. 477, 478. 
Pompey, his discretional exercise of power in the East, i. 77. Increase of 
the tributes of Asia by his conquests, 187, vide note 
I. 
Pomp tine Marshes drained and culti vated, iv. 26, 27, note :M. 
Pontiffs, Pagan, their jurisdict
on, iii. 132. 
Pontifex 1\laximus, in Pagan !tome, by whom that office was exercised, ii. 
277. 
Popes of Rome, the growth of their power, v. 14. Revolt of, from the 
Greek emperors, 19. Ol"igin of their temporal dominion, 31. Publica- 
tion of the Decretals, and of the fictitious donation of Constantine the 
Great, 34. Authority of the German emperor
 in their election, 58. 
Violent distractions in their election, 59. Foundation of their authority 
o.t Rome, vi. 4
2. Their mode of election settled, 449. Schism in the 
papacy, 497, 499. They acquire the absolute dominion of Rome, 510. Tho 
ecclesiastical government, 512. 
Populati')n of Rome, a computation of, iii. 265. 
Porcaro, Stephen, his conspiracy at Itome, vi. 507. . 
Posthumus, the Roman geueral under the emperor GallíenuB. dcfend. 
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Gaul against the incursions of the Franks, i. 301. Is killed by his muti- 
nous troops, 348. 
Posts and post-houses established by Augustus, i. 63, 64, '1wte M. 
Power, absolute, the exercise of, how checked, Y. 363. 
Præfect of the sacred bed-chamber under Constantine the Great, his office, 
ii. 132. 
Præfects of Rome and Constantinople, under the emperors, nature of their 
office, ii, 117. Reyived at Rome, vi. 438. 
Prætextatus, præfect of Rome under Valent\nian, his character, ii. 352. 
l"}rætorian bauds in the Roman armr, an account of, i. 124. Their camp 
on the Viminal hill, 12.:5, note 1\1. They sell the empire of Rome by 
public auction, 127. Are disgraced by the emperor Severus, 137. A 
newestabli.,hment of them, 146. Authority of the prætorian præfect, 
147. Are reduced, their privileges abolished, and their place supplied 
by the J ovians and Herculean:;, 434. Thcir desperate courage under 
Maxentiu
, 481. Are totally suppressed by Constantine the Great, 484. 
Præfect, revolutions of this office under the emperors, ii. 114. 
Their functions when it became a civil office, 115. 
Prætors of Rome, the nature and tendency of their edicts, iv. 309, 310, 
notes 1\1. and 'V., 311, note 1\1- 
Preaching, a form of devotion unknown in the temples of Paganism, H. 
291. Use and abuse of, 292. 
Predestination, influence of the doctrine of, on the Saracens and Turks, 
v.130. 
Presbyters, among the primitive Christians, their office explained, i. 555, 
note 1\1. 
Prester John, origin of the romantic stories concerning, iv. 544. 
Priests, no distinct order of men among the Pagans, i. 572, ii. 277. 
Priestley, Dr., the ultimate tendency of his opinions, v. 403, note, vidtJ 
note M. . 
Primogeniture, prerogative of, unknown to the Roman law, iv. 35!>. 
Prince of the waters, in Persia, his office, iv. 214, '1wte. 
Priscillian, bishop of Ayila in Spain, is, with his followers, put to death 
for heresy, iii. 93. 

riscus, the historian, his conversation with a captive Greek, in the camp 
of Attila, iii. 400. Quotations from, 400, 401, note, 403, note. 
-, the Greek general, his successes against the Avars, iv. 448. 

roba, widow of the præfect Petroni11s, her flight from the sack of Rome 
by Alaric, iii. 288. 
:.>robus assumes the Imperial .dignity in opposition to Flo, rianus i. 374. 
His character and history, 37.5, 38G. 
--, prætorian præfect of Illyricum, presen-es Sirmium from the Quadi, 
ii.588. His auspiciou,,> government, 580. 
--, Sicorius, his cmbassy from the emperor Diocletian to N arses, king 
of Persia, i. 427. 
Prociùa, John of, instigates the revolt of Sicily from John of AIljoU, vi. 
163, 164. 
Proelus, story of his extraordinary brazen mirror, iv. 83. . 
-, the Platonic philosopher of Athens, his superstition, iii. 108. 
Proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, their officc, ii. 119, 120, '1wte8. 
Procopia, empress of :Michael I., her martial inclinations, iv. 589. 
I)rocopius, his history, and revolt against Valens, emperor of the East, H. 
530, 532, note M., 534, note M. Is reduced, and put to death, 535, vide 
note M. His account of the testament of the emperor Arcadms, iii. 349, 
notes. His account of Britain, 630, note. Character of his histories, iv. 
4-5, 46, note M. Accepts the office of secretary under Belisarius, 117. 
His defence of the Roman archers, 119. His account of the desolation 
of the African province by war, 179, 180, 'lWte. 
Proculians, origin of the sect of, in the Roman civil law, iT. 325. 
Proculus, his extraordinary chm'acter, and his rebellion against Probus in 
Gaul, i. 38.5. 
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Prodigies in ancient history, a philosophical resolution of, ii. 364. 
Promises, under what circumstances the l{,oman law enforced the fulfilment 
of, ivy 365, 366, note 'V. 
Promotus, master-general of the infantry under Theodosius, is ruined bv 
the enmity of Hufinus, iii. 166. . 
Property, personal, the origin of, iv. 355. How ascertained by the Roman 
laws, 356, 307, Jwte'V. Testamentary dispositions of, how introduced, 
362. 
Prophets, their office among the primitive Christians, i. /55;), note 1\1 
Propontis described, ii. 90. 
Proterius, p:ltriarch of Alexandria, his martial episcopacy, and violent 
death, iv. 521, 522. 
'Protestants, their resistance of oppression not consistent with the practice 
of the primitive Christians, ii. 255. Proportion f their number to that 
of the Catholics, in France, at the beginning of the last century, 258, 
note. Estimate of their reformation of popery, v. 399, 400. 
Protosebastos, import of that title in the Greek empire, v. 353. 
Proverbs, the book of, doubts as to its being the production of King Sol- 
omon, iv. 139, note. Rosenmüller's opinion as to the period of its com- 
position! note 1\1., 139. 
Provinces of the H.oman empire described, i. 21. Distinction between 
Latin and Greek provinces, 44. Account of the tributes received from, 
187, note 1\1., 194. Their number and government after the seat of em- 
pire was removed tò Constantinople, ii. 120. 
Prusa., conquest of, by the Ottomans, vi. 226. 
Prussia, emigration of the Goths to, i. 285, vide notes. 
Pulcheria, sister of the emperor Theodosius the Younger, her character 
and administration, iii. 3,51. Her lessons to her brother, 353. Her con- 
tests with the empress Eudocia, 356. Is proclaimed empress of the 
East, on the death of Theodosius, 418. Her death and .canonization, 
488, note. 
Purple, the Imperial robe of, i. 437. 
-, the royal color of, among the ancients, far surpassed by the modern 
discovery of cochineal, iii. 66, note. 
P)"gmies of Africa, ancient fabulous account of, ii. /575. 


Q. 
Quadi, the inroads of, punishf'd by the emperor Constantius, ii. 220e 
Revenge the treacherous murder of their king, Gabinius. 688. 
Quæstor, historical review of this office, ii. 133. 
Question, criminal, how exercised under the Roman emperor9, ii. 138. 
Quintilian brothers, :Maximus and Condianus, their history, i. 11)5. 
Quintilius, brother of the emperor Claudius, his ineffectual effort to su
 
ceed him, i. 338, vide note G. 
Quintus Curtius, an attempt to decide the age in which he wrote, i 219, 
note. Arguments respecting it, 219, 'Jwte G., note 1\1. 
Quirites, the effcct of that \'ford when opposed to soldiers, i. 183. 


R. 
Radagaisus, king of the GotIIS, his formidable in,"asion of ItalY, iii. 216. 
His savage character, 217. ]s reduced by Stilicho, and put to death, 
218. 
lladiger, kin
 of the Varni, compelled to fulfil his matrimoni:ll obligation. 
by a British heroine, iii. 630. 
Rainulf, count, leader of the Normans in Italy, '". 44.9, note G. 
Ramadan, the month of, how observed by the Turks, v. 1l?, 116. 
Ramon de :Montaner, autobiography of, notes G. and 1\1., VI. 169, 170. . 
Rando, a chieftain of the Alemanni, his unprovoked attack of Mogunti- 
acum, ü. 556. 
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Ra'\"enna, the ancient city of, described, iii. 211. The emperor Honorius 
fixes his residence th('re, 212. Invasion of, by a Greek fleet, v. 20. 
Taken by the Lombards, and recovered by the Venetians, 23, 24. Final 
conquest of, by the Lombards, 25. Exarchate of, bestowed by Pepin on 
the pope, 31. 
Raymond of Thoulouse, the crusader, bis character, v. 560. His route to 
Constantinople, õ65. His bold l>ehayior at DOf)"læum, 577. And at the 
siege of Jerusalem, 392. 
---, count of Tripoli, betrays Jerusalem into the hands of Saladin, 
,i. 2!. Doubt as to the extent of his guilt, 25, note 1\1. 
Raynal, abbé, mistaken in asserting that Constantine the Great suppressed 
Pagan worship, ii. 274, note. 
Reuels, who the most inveterate of, v. 392. 
Recared, the first Catholic king of Spain, converts his Gothiç subjects, 
iii. 560. 
Red Sea, communication by a canal and the Nile with the Mediterranean, 
\". 232, note M. 
Reformation from popery, the amount of, estimated, v. 399. A secret 
reformation still working in the reformed churches, 402, 40ð, note ì\l. 
Reindeer, this animal driven northward by the improvement of climate 
from cultivation, i. 2.j3, 251, note M. 
Relics, the worship of, introduced by the monks, iii. 156. A valuable cargo 
of, imported from Constantinople by Louis !X, of France, vi. 122. 
Rcmigius, bishop of Rheims, converts Clovis, king of the Franks, iii. /)74. 
Repentance, its high esteem and extensive operation, among the prim- 
iti\"e Christians, i. 545. 
Re:mrrpction, general, the Mahometan doctrine of, v. 116. 
Retiariu,>, the mode of his combat with the Secutor in the Roman amphi- 
thl'atre, i. 114. 
Re\ enucs of the primitive church, how distribut('à, i. 563,566, H. 297. Of 
the Roman empire, in the reign of Augustus, i. 189, notes G. and 'V. 
'Vhen removed to Constantinople, a review of, ii. 140, HI, note G 
Rhæteum, city of, its situation, ii. 93. 
Rhætia de
cribed, i. 2,j. 
Rhazates, the Persian, defeated and killed by Heraclius, iv.479. 
Rhetoric, the study of, congenial to a popular state, iii. 1OJ. 
Rhine, banks of the, fortified by the emperor Valentiniall, ii. 657. 
Rhodes, the colossus of, v. 2W. The knights of, vi. 229. 
Richard 1. of En
land enga
es in the third crusade, vi. 29, 30. His mil.. 
itary renown, 32. Is accused of the death of Conrad of :Montfcrrat, 32, 
note. Opinions on this chargf', 32, 1\1. Bestows the Island of Cyprus Ort 
the house of Lusignan, 67. His reply to the exhortations of }'ulk of 
Neuilly, 60. 
-, monk of Cirencester, his literary character, iii. 317, '1wte. 
Ricimer, count, his history, iii. 472. Permits Mar.iorian to assume tho 
Imperial dignity in the 'Vestern empire, 473, 474. Enjoys supreme 
power under cover of the name of the emperor Libius Severus, 484. 
:Marries the daughter of the emperor Anthemius, 490. Sacks Rome, and 
kills Anthemius, 606. His death, 506. 
Rienzi, Nicholas di, his birth, character, and history, vi. 47l. 
Uoads, ROInêlll, the construction and great extent of, i. 63. 
Robert of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 116. 
-- of Paris, his adventures in the crusades, v. ,1572. 
-, count of Flanders, his character and engagement in the first cru- 
sade, v. 559, 504. 
-, du

 of Normanùy, his character and en
agement in the first cru- 
sade. v. i)'JO, 581. Itecalled by the censurf'S of the church, 58,5, 59,1. 
Roderic, the Gothic king of Spain, his defeat by Tarik the Arab, v. 252, 
His death, 2,)3. 
Rodugune, probable origin of her character, in Uowe's " Royal Convert," 
iii. 631, '1wte. 51 :I' 
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Roger, count of Sicil
, his conquest of that island, v. 464. 
_, son of the former, the first king of Sicily, v. 182, 483. Hi. 
military achievements in Africa and Greece, 48.), 486. 
- de Flor enp;ag-es as an auxiiiary in the service of the Greek emperor 
Andronicus, vi. 166. His assassination, 168, 160, notes 1\1. 
Romanus 1., Lecapenus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 6J3 
--- II., emperor of Constantinoplc, iv. 605. 
111., Argyrus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 610. 
IY., Diogenes, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 616. Is defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Turkish sultan 
\.lp Arslan, Y. 513, 514. His 
treatment, deiiverance, and death, 516, 518. 
, governor of Africa, his corrupt arlministration, ii. 569. 
-, governor of Bosra, betrays it to the Saracens, v. W2. 
Rome -.Roman Empire, the three periods of its decline pointed out, i. 
xxiv. Author's Preface. Its prosperous circumstances in the second 
century, i. 1. The principal conquests of, achieYed under the republic, 
2. Conquests under the emperors, 3, 4, 5, 6. l\Iilitary establishment of 
the emperors, 10, 16, note 
l. Naval force of the empire, 20. View of 
the provinces of the empire, 21. Its general extent, 32. The union 
and internal prosperity of the empire, in the age of the Antonines, ac- 
counted for, 33. Treatment of the provinces, 42. Benefit
 included in 
the freedom of the city, 39. Distinction between the Latin and Greek 
provinces, 42, 43. Municipal privileges of certain cities, 41, 42, notes, 41, 
43, M. Prevalence of the Greek, as a scientific language, 46, 47. Num- 
bers and condition of the Roman slaves, 47. Unhappy influence of slavery 
and captivity in enhancing the bitterness of ancient warfare, 47, note G., 
47, 48, 49, uotes 1\1. and G. Hope of enfranchisement, 50. Populousness 
of the empire, 52. Unity and power of the government, 54. Monu- 
ments of !toman architecture, 55, 59. The Roman magnificence chiefly 
displayed in public buildin
s, 56. Principal cities in the empire, 60. 
Public roads, 63. Great improvements of agriculture in the ,,'estern 
countries of the empire, 6.j. Arts of luxury, 67. Commerce with the 
East, 68. Contemporary representation of the prosperity of the empire, 
70. Decline of courage and genius, 70, 71. Review of public aifairs 
after the battle of Actium, 73. The Imperial power and dignity con- 
firmed to Augustus by the senate, 75. The various characters and pow- 
ers vested in the emperor, 80. General idea of the Imperial system, 
83. Abortiye attempt of the senate to resume its rights after the mur- 
der of Caligula, 88. The emperors associate their intended successors 
to power, 90. The most happy period in the Roman hi8tory pointed out, 
95. Their peculiar misery under their tyrants, 97. The empire publicly 
sold by auction by the prætorian guards, 127. Civil wars of the Romans, 
how generally decided, 140. 'Vhen the army first l"eceived regular pay, 
186. How the citizens were relieved from taxation, 186. General esti- 
mate of the Roman revenue from the provinces, 187, 189. Miseries 
flowing from the succession to the empire being elective. 196. A sum- 
mary review of the Roman history, 197, 226. Recapitulation of the 
war with Parthia, 240. Invasion of the provinces by the Goths, 287. 
The office of censor reviyed by the emperor Decius, 291. Peace pur- 
chased of the Goths, 2
).5. The emperor Valerian taken prisoner by 
Sapor, king of Persia, 316. The popular conceit of the thirty tyrants of 
Rome investigated, 322. Famine and pestilence throughout the empire, 
328. Remarks on the alleged sedition of the officers of the mint unùer 
Aurelian, 362. Observations on the peaceful interregnum after the 
d
ath of Aurelian, 367. Colonies of Barbarians introduced into the 

rovinces by Probus, 383. Exhibition of the public games by Carinus, 
09.5. Treaty of peace between the Persians anù the It-omans, 426. How 
the Imperial courts came to be transferred to l\1ilan aml Nicomedia, 432, 
433. The prætorian bands superseùed by the Jovian and Herculean 
guards,435 The power of the senate annihilated, 435. Four divisions 
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of the empire under four conjunct princes, 438. Their 
xpensive estab- 
lishments call for more burdensome taxes, 439. Titles of Dominus, and 
of Basileus, or kino, 436. Diocletian and l\faximian affect the style nnd 
uttr;butes of Divinity, 43S. The former assumes a dia.dem, 437. His 
Imperial robe anå jewels, 437. The pomp and state of tIle republican 
consuls was magisterial, the ceremony and magnificence of these empe- 
rors personal, 436, notes G. and 1\1.. Diocletian and 1\laximian abdicate 
the empire, 441. Six emperors existing at one time, 446. The senate 
and people apply to Constantine to deliver them from the tyranny of 

laxentius, 47-1. Laws of Constantine, 493. Constantine remains sale 
emperor, 502. History of the progress and establishment of Christianity, 
.')03. Pretensions of the bishop of Rome, when deduced, 561. State of 
the church at Rome at the time of the persecution by Nero, 579. The 
memorable edicts of Diocletian and his IJ.ssocia:tes against the Christia.ns, 
ii. 63, 66. His cruel persecution, 69, '1wte G. Account of the building 
and establishment of the rival city of çonstantinople, 87. New forms 
of administration established there, 106. Division of the Roman em- 
pire among the sons of Constantine, 176. Establishment of Christianity 
as the national religion, 277. Paganism restored by Julian, 423, and 
Christianity by Jovian, 519, The empire divided into the East and 'Vest 
by Valentinian, 529. Civil institu.tions by Valentinian, 53J. The crafty 
avarice of the clergy restrained by Valentinian, 549. Great eH.rthqy.ake. 
iii. 1. Laws passed for the relief of Rome and Italy, 229. Triumph 
of Honorius for the reduction of Spain by 'Vallia, 311, 312. Indica- 
tions of the ruin of the empire at the death of Valelltinian) 457. General 
observations on the hi:;tory of the Roman empire, 633. 
nome, city of, f.ortified against the i.nroad:> of the Alernanni, i. 346. The 
last triumph eelebrated at Rome, 431. Con
tantiJle enters the city 
victorious, 480. Narrative of the fire of Rome in the reign of Nero, 
ii. 16. The Christians persecuted as the incendiaries, 17. Tumults 
excited by the rival bishops Liberius and Felix, .
5ü. Bloody contest 
of Damasus and Ursinus for the bishopric of Rome, 551. The 
emperor Theodosius visits the city, iii. 106. Inquiry into the cause 
of the corruption of mor.aJs in his reign, 128. Review of the Pagan 
establishment, 132. The Pagan religion renounced by the senate. 
138. Sacrifices prohibited, 140. The Pa
an religion prohibited, 151. 
Triumph of H onorius and Stilicho over Alacic the Goth, 208. Alaric 
encamps under the wa1l3 of the city, 243. Retrospect of the state of 
the city when. besieged by Hannibal, 214. 'Vea.lth of the nobles and 
magnificence of the city, 219. Character of the nobles of, by Ammianus 
l\Iarcellinus, 252. State and character of the common people.. 260. 
Public distribution.s of bread, &c., 261. Public oo.ths, 262. Ga.mes and 
spectacles, 263. Attempts to ascerta.in the population of the city, 265. 
The citizens suffer by famine, 269. Plague, 270. BE'sicged by Alaric, 
268. The retreat of Alaric purchased. by a ransom, 271.. Is again be- 
sieged by Alaric, 277. The senate unites with him in elE'cting Attalus 
emperor, 218. The city seized a third time by Alaric, and plundered. 
281. Comparison between this event and the sack of Horne by the 
emperor Charles V., 2DO. Alaric quits Rome aud ra,'ages Italy, 291. 
Is preserved from the hands of A ttila by a ransom, 4-19, 450. Sack of 
the city by Genseric, king of the Vandals. 463. The public buildings of, 
protected from depredation by the \aws of Majorian, 477. Is sacked again 
by the patrician Ricimer, 506. Augustuln.s, the last emper.')r of the 
West, ;j09. The deca.y of the Roman spirit remarked, 515. History of 
monastic institutions in, ;j211. Pro'-perity of the city under the govern- 
ment of Theodoric, iv. 19, 23. Account of the four factions in the cir- 
cus, 56. First introduction of silk among the Romans, 66. The office 
of consul suppressed by Justinian, 110. The city receives BelisariulI, 
159. Siege of, by thr Goths, 159. Distressful siege of, by Totila, the 
Goth, 22-5. Is taken, 2-j7. Is recovered by Belisarius, 260. Is again 
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taken by Totila, 264. Is taken by the eunuch Narses, 272. Extinction 
óf the senate, 273. The city degraded to the s?cond rank under the 
exarchs of Ra,.enna, 281. A review of the Roman laws, 298 et seq., 
notes 'V. and 1\1. Extent of the duchy of, under the exarchs of H.aven- 
na, 408. :\liserable state of the city, 416. Pontificate of Gre
ory the 
Great,421. The government of the city new modelled under the popes, 
after their revolt from the Greek emperors, v. 24. Is attacked by the 
Lombards, and delivered by King Pepin, 25, 26. The office and rank of 
exarchs and patricians explained, 30. Reception of Charlemagne by 
Pope Adrian I., 30. Origin of the temporal power of the popes. 31. 
Mode of electing a pope, 58. Is menaced by the Saracens, 314. Pros- 
perous pontificate of Leo IV.,-315, 317. Is besieged and taken by the 
emperor Henry III., 478. Great part of the city burnt by Robert Guis- 
card, in the cause of Pope Gregory VII., 479. The history of, resumed, 
after the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, vi. 420. French and 
Gennll.n emperors of, 421. Authority of the popes, 422. Restoration of 
the republican form of government, 434. Office of senator, 439. 'Val's 
against the neighboring cities, 446. Institution of the jubilee,456. Re'\"o- 
lution in the 6ty, by the tribune Rienzi, 471. His character, 481, note 
1tl. Calamities flowing from the schism of the papacy, 499. Statutes 
and government of the city, 505. Porcaro's conspiracy
 507. The eccle- 
siastical government of, 512. Reflections of Poggiu8 on the ruin of the 
city, 516. Four principal causes of its ruin specified, 519. The Coli- 
seum of Titus, 532, 633, note M. Restoration and ornaments of the city, 
639. 
Romilda, the betrayer of Friuli to the Avars, her cruel treatment by them, 
iv. 464, 46.S. 
Rosamond, daughter of Cunimund, king of the Gepidæ, her marriage with 
Alboin, king of the Lombards, iv. 390, 392. Conspires his murder, 391, 
398. Her flight and death, 3V8, 399. 
Roum, the Seljukian kingdom of, formed, v.526. 
Roxolani, account of their chiefs, iii. 28, notes. 
Rudb('ck, Olaus
 summary abridgment of the arguments in his Atlantica, 
i. 256, note. 
Rufinus, the confidential ministf'r of the E'mperor Theodosius the Great, 
stimulates his cruelty against Thessalonica, ü. 115. His character and 
administration, iiL 16.). His death, 177. 
Rugilas, the Hun, his settlement in Hungary, iii. 387, note 1\1. 
Runic characters, the antiquity of, traced, i. 2.j7, note, and 'lwte M. 
ltussia, origin of the Russ, iii. 28, notes. Of the monarchy of, v. 421, not6 
:M. Geography and trade of, 424. Naval expeditions of the Russians 
against Constantinople, 427. Reign of the czar S\Vatoslaus, 431. The 
Russians converted to Christianity, 434. Is conquered by the Moguls, 
vi. 217. State of the Grel'k church of
 in the time of Cardinal Isidore. 
346. 
Rustan, a Persian nobleman, a saying of his, expressive of the danger of 
living under despots, i. 98. 
:Rutilius, his character of the monks of Capraria] iii. 184. 


s. 


BabeIIius, the heresiarch, bis opinions aftt"rwards adopted by J1is antago- 
nists, Îi. 313. His doctrine of the Trinity, 316. The SabeHians unite 
with the Tritheists, at the council of Nice, to overpower the Arians. 31R. 
Sabians, their astronomical mytholo
y, v. 9G. 
Sabinian obtains the command of the eastern provinces from Constantrus, 
ii. 230. 

 general of the East, is defeated by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
king of Italy, iv. 18. 
Sabillians, >rigin of the sect of, in the Rr-"nan civil law} iv. 32.5. 
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Sacrifices of cxen and sheep, ii. 436. Of camel
, 436, note M. Similar 
sacrifices sanctioned by the Koran, v. 115, note 
I. 
Sadducpes, account of that spct among the Jews,. i. ;')31. 
Sa;fallh, or Ab:ll Abbas, estabLshes the dyna-;ty of the Abba
 side caliph@, 
Y. 2;}3, note 
l. 
Sllacli:l, his birth. promotion, and charactel', vi. 21. Confluers the kingJom 
of J eru-;alem, 24, 27. Hi;; illeffectu 11 siege of Tyre, 2\3. Siege of Acre, 
3). H;s neg-otiations with Rich,
i"d 1. of England, 34. His death, 35. 
Sl.lernó, aCCOUiï.t of t
e m
dical scho,)l of, v.462. 
Salian tribe governed by Clovis, iii. :569. 
Salie laws, history of
 iii. 590, note!\I. Choice permitted to individual
 as 
to whi'h code (the Salic or the Roman) they would abide by, 5:)2, 
vide note )I. 
Sallust, the præfect, and friend of the emperor Julian, ii. 399, notes. De- 
clines the offer of the di3.dem on his death, 5:)4. Declines it again on 
the death of Jovian, 525. Is retained in his employment by the emperor 
Yalentinian, 52;), 54:1. 
--, the historian, by what funds he raised his palace on the Quirinal 
hill, iii. 283, note. 
Salona, the retre,lt of the emperor Diocletian, described, i. 445. 
Sah"ian, his account of the distress and rebellion of the Bagaudæ, iii. 
4.38, note. 
Samanides, the Saracen dynasty of, v. 327. 
Samaritans, persecution and extinction of, by Justinian, iv. 530. 
Samuel, the prophet, his ashes conveyed to Constantinople, iii. 156. 
Sap or, king of Persia, procures the assa
sination of Chosroes, king of 
Armenia, and seize" the conntry
 i. 315. Defeats the emperor Valerian, 
and takes him prisoner, 316. Sets up Cyriades as successor to Valprian 
in the Roman empire, 316. Overruns Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 
317. His death, 3,j6, 
-, the son of Hormouz, is crowned king of Persia, before his birth, 
ii. 177, '1wte 1\1. His character and early heroism, 178. Harasses the 
eastern provinces of the Roman empire, 179, note"1\I. Battle of Singara 
against the emperor Constalltius, 182. His SOIl brutally killed by Con- 
stantius, 183. His several attempts on Nisibis, 183. Concludes a truce 
with Con"tantius, 186. His hau
hty propositions to Constantius, 222. In 
vades Mesopotamia, 22,j. Reduces Amida, 2
6. Returns home, 229 
His peaceful overture" to the emperor Julian, 464. His consternati
n 
at the successes of Julian, 492. Harasses the retreat of the Romans, 
497. His treaty with the emperor Jovian, 508. Ilis reduction of ArnIe- 
nia, and death, 576, 579. 
Saracens, various definitions of that appellation, v. 85, note. Successions 
of the caliphs, 1.33. Their rapid conquests, 174. Conquest of Persia, 
183. Siege of Damasclls, 192. Battle of Yermuk. and conquest of 
Syria, 2}7. Of Egypt, 22J. Invasions of Africa, 23.j, 240. Their mili- 
tary character, 369. 
Sabar, the Persian general, joins the .Avars, ill besieging Constantinople, 
iv. 475. Revolts to the emperor Heraclius, 477. 
Sarùinia, expulsion of the Vandals from, by Marcellinus, iii. 4!J4. Is con- 
quered by Zano, the brother of Gelimer, king of the Vandals, iv. 130. 
Is surrcndercd to Belisarius, 133. 
Sarmatians, memorable defeat of, by the emperor Carus, i. 390. Their 
manncrs described, ii. 166. Drief history of, 168. They apply to Con- 
stantine the Great for assistance against the Goths, tG9. Are expelled 
their country by the Limigantcs, 171. Are restored by Constautius, 224. 
Savage manners, a brief "iew of, i. 2;)7. Al'e more uniform than those of 
ci\"ilized nation
, iii. 3. 
Sarus, the Goth, plunders the camp ()f Stilicho, and drives him into the 
hands of the emperor at Ua\"('nna, iii. 231. Insults Alaric, and occa. 
sions the sackin
 of Uo
nc, 281. L: kill.:-d by Adolphus, king of the V is... 
goths, 306, note 1\1. 
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Saturninu
, ()n
 of the competitors for empire against Gallienus, his obser.. 
yation on his in vestiture, i. 324. 
, lieutenant under the emperor Probus in the East, is driven 
into rebellion by his troops, i. 385. . 
Sauce, punishment inflicted on the inventor of a new sauce if disagreeable 
. to the Imperial palate, i. 172, note. 
Saxons, ancient, an account of, ii. 560. Their piratical confederations, 
561. Their invasions of Gaul checked by the Romans, 562. .How con- 
'verted to Christianity, iii. 543. Descent of the Saxons in Britain. 616. 
Their brutal des()lati
n of the countrv, 624. Their relations with Char- 
lemagne, v. 52, 53, note 1\1. . 
Scanderbeg, prince of Albania, his his torr, ,'i. 360, 361, notes. 
Scatinian law of the Romans, account of, iv. 378. 
Scamus, the patrician family of, how reduced under the emperors, ii. 113, 
note. 
Schism in religion, the origin of, traced, i. 520. 
Science reducible to fo.n classes, v. 303. . 
Sclavollians, their national character, iv. 196. Theil' barbarous inroads on 
the Eastern empire, 198. Of Dalmatia, account of, v. 407. 
Scots and Picts, the nations of, how ûistinguished, ii. .563. Invasions of 
BritJ.in by, 56,j, 666, '1wte 1\1. The charge of cannibalism denied by Dr. 
Parr, 567, note 1\1. 
Scythians and Tartars, this name vaguely applied to mixed tribes of Barba- 
rians, i. 249, note G. Their pastoral manners, iii. 4. Extent and bounda- 
ries of Scythia, 12, ?:ide note 1\1. Revolutions of, 213. Their mode of 
war, 397. 
Sebastian, master-gene'l'al of the infantrr unùer the emperor Valens, his 
successful expedition against the Goths, iii. 47. Is killed in the battle of 
Hadrianople, 51. 
, the brother of the usurper J ovinus, is associated with him in 
his assumed Imperial dignities, iii. 306. 
Sebastocrator, import I)f that title in the Greek empire, v. 3.53. 
Seez, in Normandy, the bishop and chapter castrated, vi. 426, '1wte. 
Segestan, the princes of, support their independence obstinately against 
Artaxerxes, i. 239, note. 
Segned, emperor of Abyssinia, converted by the Jesuits, iv. 56/). 
Selden, his sententious character of transnbstantiation, v. 1, note. 
Sele_ucia, the great city of, ruined by the Romans, i. 24l. 
Seleucus Nicator, number of cities (ounded b
T him, i. 239, note. 
Seljuk, Turkish dynasty of the house of, v. 508. Divi:::iÏoll of their empire, 
523, 1wte M. 
Senate of Rome is reformed by Augustus, i. 74, note:M. Its legishtive and 
judicial powers, 82. Abortive attempt of, to resume its right after the 
murder of Caligula, 88. Its legal jurisdiction over the emperors, 119. 
Is subjected to military dpspoti::;m by Severus, 148. 'Vomen excluded 
from this assembly by a solemn law, 176. The form of a secret meeting, 

06. Measures taken to support the authority of the two Gordians, 2ü7. 
The senate elect :Maximus and Ballinus emperors on the deaths of the 
fJordians. 209. They drive the Alpmanni out of Italy, 304. The sena- 
tors forbid to exercise military employments by Gallienus, 304. Elect 
Tacitu..;, the father of the spnate, emperor, 370. Prerogatives gain.ed to 
the senate by this election, 371. Their power and authority annihilated 
by Diocletian, 434. Amount of the coronary gold, or customary free 
gift of, to the C'mpcrors, ii. 150. The claim of Julian to the empire 
admitted, 389. Petition
 of, to the emperors, for the restoration of the 
altar of victory, iii. 13-1. The Pagan reli
ion renounced, 137. Deùates 
of, on the proposals of Alaric the Goth, 23ù. Genealogy of the senators, 
246. Passes a decree for putting to death Serena, the ,,,idow of Stilic
o, 
269. Under the intiuence of Alaric, elects Attalus emperor, 278. TrIal 
of Arvandus, a prætorian præfect of Gaul, 500. Surrenders the sovereign 
power of ltaly to the emperor of the E

t.. õOJ. Extir...::tioll of that 
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Illustrious assembly, iv. 273. Restoration of, in the twelfth century, vi. 
434, 438. The assembly resolved into single magistrates, 439. 
S-erapion, his lamentation for the loss of a personified deity, iv. 494. 
Serapis, history of his worship, and of his temple at Alexandria, iii. 143. 
The temple destroyed, 145. 
Serena. nicce of the emperor Theodosius, married to Stilicho, iii. 174. 
Cruelly strangled by order of the Roman senate, 269. 
Sergeant, legal and military import of that term, vi. 76, note. 
:5erica and Thinæ, of the ancients, iv. 68, note In. 
Severin us, St., encourages Odoacer to assume the dominion of Italy, iiL 
611. His body, how disposed of, 515, note. 
Severns is declared Cresar on the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian. 
i. 458. Hiß death, 4ß2. 

 is appointed general of the cavalry in Gaul under Julian, ii. 236. 
-, Septimius, his stone wall between Carlisle and Newcastle, i. 6, 
note M. General of the Pannonian legions, assumes the purple on the 
death of Pertinax, 133. His conduct towards the Christians, ii. 48. 
Shepherds and warriors, their respective modes of life compared, iii. 4, 
note 1\1. . 
Shiites, a sect of Mahometans, their distinction from the Sonnites, v. 156. 
Sib('ria, extreme coldness of the climate, and misemble state of the natives 
of, iii. 15. Is seized and occupied by the Tartars, vi. 220. 
Sibl,'lline books, in the custody of the Quindecemvirs, iii. 132. 
SicIly, reflections on the distractions in that islanù, i. 3'26. Is conquered 
by tlte Saracens, v. 512. Introduction of the silk manufacture there, 347. 
Exploits of the Normans there, 450. Is conquered by Count Roger, 464. 
Ro
er, son of the former, made king of, 482. Iteign of William the 
Bad, 493. Rcign of \Villiam the Good, 494. Conquest of, by the em- 
peror Henry VI., 4.96. Is subdued by Charles of Anjou, vi. 160. The 
Sicilian Vespers, 164. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, the poet, his humorous treatment of the capitation 
tax, ii. 146, note I\1. His character of Theoùoric, king of the Visigoths 
in Gaul, iii. 4:67. His panegyric on the emperor Avitus, 471. His pane- 
gyric on the emperor Anthemius. 491. 
Siganfu, celebrated inscription of, iv. 54,), 'note. Its authenticity vindi- 
cated, 545, note M. 
SÍgismond, king of the Burgundians, murders his son, and is canonized, 
iii. 580. Is overwhelmed by an army of Franks, 581. 
Silentiariu!':, Paul, his account of the various species of stone and marble 
employed in the church of St. Sophia, iv. 88, note. 
Silk, first manufactured in China, and then in the small Grecian island of 
Ceos, iv. 66. A peculiar kiud of silk procured from the pinna marina, 
68. The silk-worm, how introduced to Greece, 71. Progress of the 
manufacture of, in the tenth century, v. 345. 
Silver and brass, relative value of, i. 10, '/late :\1. 
Simeon, persecutor of the Paulicians, becomes a proselyte to their opin- 
ions, v. 390. 
---, king of Bulgaria, his exploits, Y. 408. 
-- Stylite
, the hermit, his extraordinar,y mode of life, iii. 638. 
Simony, an early instance of, ii. 54, note. 
Simplicius, one of the last surviving Pagan philosophers of Athens, his 
wl"Îtings and character, iii. 109. 
Singara, battle of, between the emperor Constantius and Sapor, king of 
Persia, ii. 182-239. The city of, reùuced by Sapor, 182-239. Is 
yielded to him by Jovian, 509. 
Singeric, brother of Sarus, is made king of the Goths, iii. 310. 
8ingidunum taken by Baian, chagan of the Avars, iv. 444. 
6irmium is pE'rfidiously taken by Baian, iv. 44:4. 
Eiroes deposes and murders his father Chosroes II., king of Persia, iv. 48
 
483, note:M. His treaty of peace with the emperor Heraclius, 484. 
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8is(>but, a Goelic king of Spain, persecutes the Jews there, iii. 563. 
5ixtus V., pope, character of his administration, vi. õ13. Leti's life 0%, 
613, ?Wte 1\1. 
Slave, strange perversion of the O1"iginal SPDse of that appel1ation, v. 406. 
Slaves, among the Romans, who, and their condition described, i. 47. 
Their amazing number, 47, note M. Marriage permitted them for the 
sake of a progeny of bondsmen, 49, note M. . 
Slavery, personal, imposerl on captives by the barbarous nations, iii. 602. 
Sleepers, Seven, narrative of the legendary tale of, iii. 383. 
Sm)'rna, capture of, by Tamerlane, vi. 266. 
Smyth's. Captain, Catalogue of Medals, note 1\1. i. 301. His list of true 
and doubtful coins of rretenders to the throne in the reign of Gallienus, 
322, ,/z,ote 1\1. 
Society, philosophical reflections on t11e revolutions of, iii. 637. 
Soffal'ides, the Saracen dynasty of, ,e. 327. 
Soldiers, Roman, i. 10. Their obligations and discipline, 11. "\Vhen they 
first received regular pay, 186. 
Soliman, caliph of the Saracens, underta1te-s the siege of Constantinople, 
v. 278. His enormous appetite and death, 2t)0. 
--, sultan, conquer
 Asia :Minor, v. .524 Fixes his residence at Nice, 
626. Is succeeded by his son David, surnamed Ki1idje Arslan, who 
destroys the van of the first crusade in the plains of Nice, 5.5.5, note )1. 
Nice taken by the first crusaders, 575. Battle of Dorylæum, 577. 
---, the son of Bajazet, his character, "Vi,. 279. Error as too his death, 
280, note.M. His alliance with the Greek emperor Manuel Paiæologus, 
283. 
Solomon, ]dng of the Jews, not the author of the book which bears the 
name of his JVisdom, ii. 304. Reasons for supposing he did not write 
either the book of Ecclesiastes or the Prorerbs, iv. 139, note. Vide note M. 
, the eunuch, relieves the Roman l)rovince in Aflrica from the dep. 
redations of the :MOOTS, iv. 143. Revolt of his troops at Carthage, 24:5. 
Is defeated and kil1ed by Antalus the 1\1oor, 2-18, '/lote :M. 
Sonnites in the 1\Iahometan religion, their tenets, v. 156. 
Sopater, a Syrian philosopher, behèaded by Constantine the Great, on a 
charge of binding the wind hy magic, ii. 337, note. 
Sophia, the widow of Justin 11., her con:spiracy against the emperor Tibe- 
rius, iv. 403. 
-, St., foundation of the church of, at Constantinople, iv. 85. Ih 
description, 87. Is converted into a mosque, vi. 411. 
Sophian, the Arab, commands the first siege of Constantinople, v. 274. 
Sophronia, a Roman matron, kills hcrself to escape the violence of l\.ftax- 
entius, i. 472, note. 
Bortes Sanctorum, a mode of Christian divination, adopted fl'om the Pa 
gans, iii. 584, note. 
Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient philosophers as to the immortality 
of, i. 527. This doctrine more generally received among the barbarous 
nations, and for what reason, 529. \Vas not taught by Moses, 530. 
Presumed reason of his silenre on thi'! head, 530, note 1\1. Four diffe!"- 
ent prevailing doctrines as to the origin of, iv. 491, note. 
Sf>zopetra de:5troyed by the Gre('k emperor Theophilus, v. 318. 
Spain, the province of, described, i. 22. Great revenues raised from this 
province by the Romans, 188. Is ravaged by the Franks, 301. Ueyiew 
of the history of, iii. 307. Is invaded by the barbarous nations, 308. 
The invaders conquered by 'Vallia, king of the Goths, 311. Success of 
the Vandals there, 3ß9. Expedition of Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, 
into, 469. The Christian religion received theJe, 5,)9. Revolt and mar- 
tyrdom of Hermenegild, 559. Persecution of the Jews in, 56:3. Legisla. 
tive assemblies of, 612. Acquisitions of Justinian there, iv. 14.5. t;tato 
{Jf, under the emperor Charlemagne, v. 49. First introduction of the 
Arabs into the country, 248. Defeat find death of Roderic, the Gothio 
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king of, 2')3. Conquest of, by 1\Iusa, 2:58. Its prospenty under the 
Saracens. 261. The Christian faith there, supplanted hy that of 
[a- 
homet, 2fj3. The throne of Cordova established by the Ommiades, 263. 
Acces
iou of Abdalrahman, 29.5. 
Stadium, Olympic,. the races of, compared with those in the Roman 
circus, iv. 56. D'Anville's measure or the Greek stade, ii. 92, note 1\1. 
Stauracius, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 5$9. 
Stephen, a freedman of Domitilla, assassinates the emperor Domitian, ii. 
2,>, note M. 
, count of Chartres, his character, and engagement in the first 
crusade, v. ,5,)9. Deserts his standard, 58.j. 
, St., the first Christi-an mart
'r, miraculous discovery of his body, 
and the miracles worked by it, iii. 1.)8. 
, the Savage, sent by the Greek emperor Justinian II. to exter- 
minate the Chersonites, iv. 580. 
III., pope, solicits the aid of Pepin, king of France, against 
the Lombards, under the character of St. Peter, v. 26. Crowns King 
Pepin, 29. 
Stilicho, the great general of the 'Vestern empire under the emperor Hono- 
rius, his character, iii. 1i3. Puts to death ltufinus, the tyrannical præfect 
of the East, 177. His expedition against Alaric in Greece, 19.:5. Ilis 
diligent endeavors to check his progress in Italy, 2,)2. Defeats Alaric 
at Pollentia, 2')
. Drives him out of Italy, 2/)7. His triumph at Rome, 
219. His preparations to oppose the in vasion of Radagaisus, 216. Re- 
duces and puts him to death, 220. Supports the claims of Alaric in the 
Roman senate, 23J. Is put to death at H.avenna, 233, 234. His memory 
persecuted, 23.j. . 
Stoza heads the revolted troops of the emperor Justinian in Africa, iv. 246. 
His death related ,'ariously, 2-1-6, note M. 
Strasburg, battle of, ùetween Julian and the Ale 1 11anni, ii. 237. 
Stukely, Dr., Medallic Hi
tory of Carausills by, i. 401, note. 
Successianus defends the Roman frontier against the Goths, i. 307. 
Suevi, the origin and renown of, i. 3:>2, 303, note M. 
Suicide applauded and pitied by the Romans, iv. 383. 
Suiones or Sitones, the, distinguished from the Suevi, i. 263, note 1\1. 
. Sulpicius, Servius, was the highest improver of the Roman jurisprudence, 
iv. 321. 
Sultan, origin and import of thi;; title of Eastern sovereignty, v. 500, note. 
Sumnat, description of the Pagoda of, in Guzarat, and its destruction by 
the sultan Mahmud, v. 502. 
Sun, the worship of, introduced at Rome by the emperor Elagabalus, i. 
170. 'Vas the peculiar object of the devotion of Constantine the Great, 
before his conversion, ii. 2.51. And of Julian, after his apostasy, 421. 
Surenas, Persian general, a family name, not a title, ii. 479, '/tote 1\1. 
Susa, the city of, taken by Constantine the Great, i. 476. 
Swatoslaus, czar of Russia, his reign, v. 431, 433. 
Swiss cantons, the confederacy of, how far similar to that of the ancient 
Franks, i. 300. 
Sword of Mars, the sacred weapon of the Huns, history of, iii. 390. 
Syagrius, king of the Franks and Burgundians, his character, iii. 570. Is 
conquered by Clovis, .571. 
Sylla, the dictator, his legislative character, iv. 37.j. 
Syllanus, the .consul, his speech to the senate, recommending the election 
of the two Gordians to their approbation, i. 206. 
Sylvania, sister of the præfect H.un.nus, her sanctity, iii. 178, note. 
Sylvanus, gener<ll in Gaul uncler Constantius, is ruined by treachery, H. 
216. Assumes the purple at Cologne, 216. His death, 216. 
8yb,erius, pope, is degraded and sent into exile by Bcli
arius for an at.. 
tempt to betray the city of Rome to thQ Goths, iv. 168, 169, ncte 1\1. 
His death, 2.32, '/wtc. 
VOL. VI. 5
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Symmachus, his account of the Pagan conformity of the emperor Con. 
stantius, during his visit to Rome, ii. 367. Pleads in behalf of the 
ancient Pagan religion of Rome to the emp-eror Valentinian, iii. 135. 
Synesius, bishop of l-'tolemais, excommunicates the president Andronicus, 
ii. 290. His extraordinary character, 290, note. His advice to the East- 
ern emperor Arcadius, iii. 197. 
Ðynods, provincial, in the primitive. churches, institution of, i. 558, notu 
1\1. and G. Nature of those assemblies, ii. 288. See Councils. 
Syria, its re\'"olutions and extent, .i. 27. Is reduced by Chosroes II., king 
of Persia, iv. 459. General description of, v. 204. Is conquered by the 
Saracens, 207. Invasion of, by Tamerlane, vi. 260. 
Syriac language, where spoken in the greatest purity, i. 242, note. 
Syrianus, duke of Egypt, surprises the city of Alexandria, and expels 
Athanasius, the primate of Egypt, ii. 348. 


T. 


Tabari, the Arabian historian, account of his work, Y. 175, 7lote. 
'fabenne, the island of, in Upper Thebais, is settled with monks, by Pa. 
chomius, iii. 523. 
Table of emerald in the Gothic treasury in Spain, account of, iii. 299. 
Tacitus, emperor, his election and character, i. 370. 
--, the historian, his character of the principles of the Portico, i. 94, 
note. The intention of his episodes, 226. His character as an historian, 
2.50. His account of the au-::ient Germans, 250, note 1\1., 2,55; of the 
massacre of the Bructeri, 275, note G. His history, how preserved and 
transmitted down to us, 369, note. His account of the persecution of 
the Christians as the incendiaries of Rome, ii. 17. 
Tactics of Leo and Constantine, character of, Y. 338, 1wte 1\1. Military 
character of the Greeks, 364. 
Tagina, battle of, between the eunuch Narses and 'Iotila, king of the 
Goths in Italy, iv. 270, 27l. 
Taherites, the Saracen dynasty of, v. 326. 
Tamerlane, his birth, reign, and conquests, vi. 21-6, 247, note 1\1. His first 
adventures, 249, note 1\1. His letter to Bajazet, 2.58. Inquiry as to its 
authenticity, '/Lote 1\1., 2.58. His conference with the doctors of the law, 
at Aleppo, 261. Defeats and takes Bajazet prisoner, 265, 266. How 
kept out of Europe, 211. His triumph at Samarcand, 273. Dies on a 
march to China, 27;). His character, 215. 
Tancred, the crusader, his character, v. 561. His gallant behavior at Con- 
stantinople,571. His conduct at Jerusalem, 593, 591. 
Tarachus, the sufferings of, and other Christians, ii. 81, notes M. 
Tarasius, secretary to the empress Irene, made patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, v. 37. Presides at, and frames the decrees of, the second council 
of Nice, 37. 
Tarik, the Arab, his descent on Spain, v. 2.32. Defeats and kills Roderic, 
king of the Goths, 253. His disgrace, 257, 261. 
Tarragona, the city of, almost destroyed by the }'ranks, i. 301. 
Tartars. See Scythians. 
Tartary, Eastern, conquest of, by Tamerlane, vi. :!.53. 
Tatian, and his son Proculus, destroyed by the base arts of Itufinus, the 
confidential minister of the emperor Theodosius, iii. 166, 167. 
Taurus, the consul, ii. 388. Banished by the tribunal of Chalcedon, 400. 
Taxes, how the Roman citizens were eJ\.onerated from the burden of, i. 186. 
Account of those instituted by Augustus, 189. l"reedom of Rome given 
to all provincials by Caracalla for the purpose of taxation, 194, or by M. 
Aurelius, 194, note 'V. Consequences of this measure.. 195. How raised 
under Constantine the Great, and his successors, ii. 141, 142, note M., 
146, note 1\1. Capitation tax, 14.5, 146, note M., iv. 77. 
1"ayef, siege of, by .Mahomet, v. 138, 139. 
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Teias, the last king of the Goths, ðefeated and killea by the eunuch 
:Karses, iv. 273, 274. 
Telemachu5. an Asiatic monk, loses his life at Rome, in an attempt to 
prevent the combat of the gladiators, iii. 210, vide note ::\1. - 
Temple of Jerusalem burned, ii. 22. History of the emperor Julian'. 
attempt to restore it, 436. 
Temugill. See Zingis. 
l'ephrice is occupied and fortified by the Pauliciaus, v. 3Ð2. 
rrertullian, his pious exultation in the expected damnation of all the 
pagan world, i. 538. Criticisms on the Latin passage, and Gibbon's 
translation, 538, notes G. and]\1. Suggests desertion to Christian sol- 
diers, 5.52, note. Critical inquiry as to his real meaning, 552, notes G. and 
]\1. His suspicio-us account of two edicts of Tiberius and Marcus Anto- 
ninus, in favor of the Christians, ii. 46. 
Testaments, the Roman laws for regulating, iv. 362. Codicils, 364. 
Tetricus assumes the empire in Gaul at the instigation of Victoria, i. 348. 
Betrays his legions into the hands of Aureliall, 34D. Is led in triumph 
by Aurelian, 3.:>9, 3GO. 
Teutonic languages, the cycle of poetry relating to Attila the Hun m the, 
iii. 413, 414, '1wte 
1. 
Thabor, Mount, dispute concerning the light of, vi. 193. 
'fhanet, the island of, granted by V ortigerll, as a settlement for his Saxon 
auxiliaries, iii. 616. 
Theatrical entertainments of the Romans described, iiL 264. 
Thebæan legion, the martyrdom of, apocryphal, ii. 60, 1wte. 
Theft, the Roman laws relating to, iv. 369, 375. 
Themes, or military governments of the Greek empire, account of, v. 340. 
Themistius, the orator, his encomium on religious toleration, ii. 522. 
Theodatus, his birth and elevation to the throne of Italy, iv. 149. His 
disgraceful treaties with the emperor Justinian, and revolt against them, 
152, 163. His deposition and death, 158. 
Theodebert, king of the .Franks in Austrasia, joins the Goths in the siege 
and destruction of Milan, iv. 176. Invades Italy, 177. His death, 178. 
Termini, the ancient, the savages of Scythia compared to, iii. 27. 
Theodemir, a Gothic prince of Spain, copy of his treaty of submission to 
the Saracens, v. 2.58. 
- Theodora, empress, her birth. and early history, iv. 48. Her marriage with 
Justinian, 52. Her tyra.nny, 53. Her virtues, .54. Her death, õ5. Her 
fortitude during the Nika sedition, 63. Account of her palace and gar- 
dens of Heræum, 90. Her pious concern for tIle conversion of Nubia, 
561, 562. 
, wife of the Greek emperor Theophilus, her history, iv. 594. Re- 
stored the worship of images, v. 30. Provokes the Paulician.s to rebel- 
lion, 392. 
, daughter of the Greek emperor Constantine IX., her history, 
iv. 610, 611. 
, widow of Baldwin III., king of Jerusalem, her adventures as 
the concubine of Andronicus Comnenus, iv. 528. 
Theodore Angelus, despot of Epirus, seizes the emperor Peter of Cour- 
tena.y, vi. 115. Possesses himself of Thessalonica, 116. 
'fheodoric, the son of Alaric, his prosperous reign oypr the Visigoths in 
Gaul, iii. 425. Unhappy fates of his daughters, 427. Is prevailed on 
by ...Etius to join his forces against .Attila, 436. Is killed at the battle 
of Chalons, 440. 
--- II.; iii. 467. Acquires the Gothic sceptre by the murder of his 
brother Torismoud, 467. His character by Sidollius, 4.68. Ilis expe- 
dition into Spain, 470. 
--- the Ostrogoth, his birth and education, iv. 1, 2, notes M. Is 
forced by his troops into a revolt against the emperor Zeno, 6. He 
undertakes the conquest of Italy, 8. Reduces and kills Odoacer, 9, 11 
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Is acknowledged king of Italy, 12. Rcview of his ac1ministration. 12, 
l:t As
igns a third I}f the land'ì of Italy to hi
 snldiers, 1:3, vide note 
I. 
1I is vi"1t to Rome, and care of the puhlic buildings, :la, 24, note 
l. His 
religion. 27. Hi.s remorse and death, 38. 
Theodoric, son f)f Tdarius, iT'. 7. 
Theodosian code, recovery of the first five books of the, iy. 327, note 'V. 
Theodosiopolis, the city of, in Armenia, built, iii. 300. 
1'heor1os1us the Great, his distinction between a Roman prince and a Par- 
thian monarch, ii. 152, note. The province of .Mæsia presened hy his 
valor, 589. Is associated bv Gratian as emperor of the East, iii. 57. His 
birth and character, .58. .His prudent' and successful conduct of the 
Gothic war, 61. Defeats an invasion of the Ostrogoths, 67. His treaty 
with Maximus, 78. His baptism, and edict to establish orthodox faith, 
80. Purges the city of Constantinople from Arianism, 86. Enforces the 
Nicene doctrine throughout the East, 87. Convenes a council at Con- 
stantinople, 88. His edicts against heresy,91. Receives the fugitive 
f;unily of Valentinian, and marries his sister Galla, 104, 105. Defeats 
:Max.imns, and vi
its Rome, 1 0 6, 107. His character, 107, 108. His 
lenity to the city of Antioch, Ill, 113. His cruel treatment of Thessa- 
lonica, 114. Submits to the penance imposed by St. Ambrose, for hi
 
sen.rity to Thessalonica, 117. ltestores Yalentinian, 119. . Consults 
John of Lycopolis, the hermit, on the intended war against Eugenius, 
122. Defeats Eugenius, 12.5. His death, 1:l7. Procured a senatorial 
renunciation of the Pagan religion, 138. Abolishes Pagan rites, aD. 
Prohihits the Pagan religion, 14!). 
--- the younger, his birth, iii. 348. Is said to be left by his father 
Arcadius to the care of J ('zdegerd, king of Persia, 349. His education 
and character, 3.53. His marriage with Eudocia, 3-5.5, 356. His war \\ith 
})ersia, 3.57. His pious joy on the death of John, the usurper of the 
'Vest, 36.1. His treaty with the Huns, 387. His armies defeated by 
Attila, 396. Is reduced to accept a peace dictated by Attila, 4J1, 402. 
Is oppressed by the embassit:'s of Attlla, 40,1. Embassy of Maximin to 
Attila, 406: Is privy to a scheme for the as
assination of Attila, 416. 
Attila's embassy to him on that occasion, 4]7. His death, 418. His 
p..,erp.lexit)' 
t th
 religious feuds between Cyril and Ncstorius, iv. 510. 
Bamshes Nestonus, D13. 
_--- IlL, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 58l. 
---, the father of the emperor, his successful expedition to Britain, 
ii. 568. Is received ùy the citizens of London, and publishes an aIT nesty, 
668. Suppresses the revolt of }'irr:.lUs the Moor, in Africa, 672. Is be- 
headed at Carthage, 574. 
___, ratriarch of Alexandria, his ccmpetition with Gaian, how de- 
cided; iv. 557. His negotiations at the court of Constantinople, 5.59. 
--, the deacon, grandson of the emperor Heraclius, murdered by 
his brother Constans II., iv. 5i4. 
---, the lover of Antonina, detected by Belisarius, iv. 184. Turns 
monk to escape her, 185. His death, 187. Misrepre.,>entation respect- 
bg it, 187, note 1\1. 
Theodotus, president of the couneil of Hierapolis under Constantius, his 
ridiculous fiatt('ry to that emperor, ii. 390. 
fheophano, wife of the Greek emperor Romanus 11., poisons both him and 
his father, iv. 605. Her conncctioZ1 with Nicephorus Phocas, 60(:\. His 
murder, and her f'xile, 608. 
TheophiluR, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 532. His .Amorian wn ".ith 
the caliph Motassem, v. 318, 
, archhishop of Alexandria, destroys the temple of Serapis, and 
the Alexandrian library, iiL 14.j, 1-1-6. Assists the pf'rsecutioll of St. 
Chrysostom, 3-13. His iuyectiye against :Eudoxia, 345, note. 
, his pious embassy from Constantiu') to the East Indies and to 
AbJ'ssinia J ii. 276, note, and note 
I. 
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Theophobus, the Persian, his unfortunate history, iv. 593. 
Theraputæ, or Essenians, some account of, i. 578- 
Thprmopylæ, the Straits of, fortified by the emperor Justinian, iv. 93. 
The"s.J.louica, sedition and massa.cre there, iii. 113. Cruel trt'atment of the 
citizens, 114. Penance of Theodosius for this severity, 117. 
Thpudelinja, princess of B.1.varia, married to Autharis, king of thp Lom- 
bard
, iv 414. 
Thiba'lt, count of Campagne, engages in the fourth crusade, vi. 6l. 
Thomas the Cappadocian, his revolt against the Greek emperor Michael II. 
and cruel punishment, iv. 592. 
- of Damascus, his expbits against the Saracens when besieging 
th.1t city, v. 197. 
-, St., account of the Christians of, in India, iv. 547. Persecution 
of them by the Portuguese, 517, .j.18, note 
l., 549. 
Thrace is colonized by the Bastarnæ, in the reign of Probu!';, i. 383. The 
fugitive Goths permitted to settle there by the emperor Valens, iii. 31. 
Is ravaged by them, 38. The Got.hs settled there by Theodúsius, 68. 
Thra.simund
 king' of the Vandals, his character, iii. ó49, 
Three Chapters, the famous dispute concerning the, iv. 532 
Thundering Le
ion, the story concerning, of su:,;picious n.racity, ii. 47. 
Tiberius is adopted by Augustus, i. 90. His administration of the laws, 
98. Reduces CapP3.docia, 191, '1wte. Suspicious story of his edict in 
favor of the Christians, ii. 46. 
-- is invested by Justin II. as his successor in the empire of the 
East, iv. 401. His character and death, 403, 414. 
TiIllLLSius, master-general of the army under the emperor Theodosius, iii. 
328. Is disgraced and exiled under Arcadius, 3:l8. 
Timothy the Cat conspires the murder of Proter
us, archbishop of Alex. 
andria, and succeeds him, iv. .'5:l2. 
Tipasa, miraculous gift of speech bestowed on the Catholics there, whose 
tongues had been cut out, iii. 5.j7. 
Tiridates, king of Armenia, his character and hi!';tory, ii. 419. Is restored 
to hIS kingdom by Diocletian, 419. Is expelled by the Persians, 422. Is 
restored again by treaty between the Romans and Per,;:irtns, 43
. His 
CI)llversion to Christianity, and death, iii. 1i9, vide note 
l. 
Tithes assigned to the clergy as well by Zoroaster as by .:\loses, i. 236,1wte. 
\Vere fir..;t granted to the church by Charlemagne v. 47. 
Titus admitted to share the Imperial dignity with his father Vespasian, 
i. 90. 
Togrul Beg, sultan of the Turks, his reign and character, v. 508. He res. 
cues the cd.liph of Bagdad from his enemie
, 5.>9. 
Toledo taken by the Arabs undPr Tarik, v. 2.j3, 2.j4. 
Toleration, universal, its happy effects in the Roman empire, i. 3-1. Re- 
strictions therein, 38, note \V. What sects the most intol
rant, 237,238, 
notes .M. . 
ToIlius, objections to his account of the vision of Antigonus, ii. 264, note. 
Tongues, the gift of, i. .53a, note 1\1. 
Torismond, son of Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, attends his father 
against Attila, king of the Huns, iii. 436. Battle of Chalons, 440. Is 
acknowledged king on the neath of his father in the field, 442. Is killed 
by his brother Theodoric, 467. 
Torture, how admitted in the criminal law of the Romans under the elù- 
perors, ii. 138. 
'fotila i
 elected king of Italy by the Goths, iv. 2.50. His justice and moJ. 
eration,2,'53. Besieges and takes the city of Rome, 2.5.
, :l.)6. Is inducpd 
to spare Rome from rlestrnction, at the instance of Belisarius, 2:)9 
Takps Rome again, 26.1. Plunders Sicily, 2ö5. Battle of Ta.gilla, 270 
His death, 272, '1wte 1'1. 
Toulunides, the Saracen dynasty of, v. 327. 
'l'ournaments preferable exhibitIOns to the OIJrnpic games, v. 563. 
52* 
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Tours, battle of, between Charles :Martel and the Saracens, v. 289. 
Toxandria, in Germany, is overrun and occupied by the Franks, ii. 232. 
Traditors, in the primitive church, ii. 67. 
Trajau. emperor, his conquest of Da.cia, i. 7. His conquests in the East, 
7. Contrast between the characters of him and Hadrian, 8. His pillar 
described, 5
. 'Vhyadopted by the emperor Nen"a,91. His instruc- 
tions to Pliny the younger for his conduct towards the Christians, ii. 26. 
DQscription of his famous bridge over the Danube, iv. 92, note. 
-, count, his treacherous murder of Para, king of Armenia, ii. 581. 
Transubstantiation, the doctrine of, when established, 'vi. 37. 
Trebatius, a jurisco]lsult patronized by Cicero, opinions of, iv. 323. Error 
with regard to, 323, note 'V. 
Trebizond, the city of, taken and plundered by the Goths, i. 308. An- 
tiquity of, 308, note M. The dukes of, become independent on the 
Greek empire, ,'i. 105, note M. Is yielded to the Turks by David, its 
last emperor, 414, 415, notes M. 
Tribigild the Ostrogoth, his rebellion in Phrygia against the emperor Ar. 
cadius, iii. 331. 
Tribune, the office of, explained, i. 79, 80, note M., 80. 
Tribollian, his genius and character, iv. 329. Is employed by Justinian to 
reform the code of Roman laws, 330, 331. The AntPrribonians, 299, 
note \V. 
Trinity, the mysterious doctrine of, ii. 3.59. Is "fiolently agitated in the 
schools of Alexandria, 309. Three systems of, 315. Decisions of the 
council of Nice concerning, 317. Different forms of the doxology, 354. 
}<'rauds used to support the doctrine of, iii. 555. 
Tripoli, the confederacy of, cruelly oppressed under the government of 
Count ltomanus, ii. 569. 
Trisagion, religious war concerning, iv. 52!. " 
Troop..;, Roman, their discipline, i. 11. 'Vhen they first received pay, 186. 
Cause of the difficulty in levying them, ii. 129. See J ovians, Palatines, 
and Prætorian bands. 
Troy, the situlltion of that city, and of the Grecian camp of besiegers, 
described, ii. 92. 
Tudela, Benjamin of, the genuincness of his travels called into doubt, v. 
348, note M. 
Turin, battle of, between Constantine the Great, and the lieutenants of 
Maxelltius, i. 477. 
Turisund, king of the Gepidæ; his honorable reception of Alboin the Lorn. 
bard, who had slain his son in battle, iv. 389, 390. 
Turks, their origin, iv. 233, note 1\1. Their primitive institutions, 21)2. 
Their conquest, 203,204. Their alliance with the emperor Justinian, 205. 
Send auxiliaries to Heraclius, 477. Grow powerful and licentious under 
the Saracens, v. 323. Terror excited by their menacing Europe, 410. 
Their military character, 415. They extend tlH
mselves over Asia, 499. 
Ueign of Mahmud the Gaznevide, 499,500. Their manners and emigra- 
tion, 505. They subdue Persia, 507. Dynasty of the Seljukians, 508. 
They invade the provinces of the Greek empire, 512. Reformation of 
the gastern calendar, 522. They conqueror Asia Minor, 521. Their 
capital city, Nice, taken by the crusaders, 575. The seat ot: government 
removed to Ieonium, vi. 3. Valor and conquests of Zenghi, 16. Char- 
acter of Sultan N oureddin, 16, Conquest of Egypt, 17. Origin and his- 
tory of the Ottomans, 225. Their first passage into Europe, 230. Their 
money, the value of the asper, 284, note, and note 1\-1. Their education 
and discipline, 286. Embassy from, to the emperor Sigismond, 310. 
Take the city of Constantinople, 403. 
Turpin, archbishop, the romance of, by whom, and when written, v. 541, 
'1wte. 
Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, iv. 303, note M. Tbeir severity, 370. 
lIow the criminal code of, sank into disuse, 373. 
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Two Principles, the, in Persian theology, i. 231, 232, wte G., 232, 233, 
note G_ 
Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit of the thirty, investigated, i. 321. 
note .:\1. 
Tyre is besieged by Salarl.in, yi. 20. 


u. 


Ukraine, description of that country, i. 2S9. 
UBin, king of the Huns, reduces and kills Gaina<::, the Goth, iii. 339. Is 
driven back by the vigilance of the Imperial ministers, 3.53, 351. 
Ulphilr1,s, the apostle ot' the Goths, his pious labors, iii. 541. His :Mæso- 
Gothic alphabet, 541, note 
I. Propagated Arianism, ;546. 
Ulpian, the lawyer, placed at the head of the council of state, under the 
emperor Alexander Severus, i. lï7. Is murq.ered by the prætorian 
guards, 181, vide note 'V. 
Upsal, anciently famous for its Gothic temple, i. 283. 
Urban II., pope, patronizes Peter the Hermit, in his project for recovering 
the Holy Land, v. 538. Exhorts the people to a crusade, at the coulldi 
of Clermont, 543. His secret motives for it, 568, note M. 
- V. is visited by John Palæologus, vi. 297. Removes the papal 
court from Avignon to Rome, 49.5. 
- VI., pope, his disputed election, vi. 497. 
Ursacins. master of the offices under the emperor Valentinian, occasions 
a revolt of the Alemanni by his parsimony, ii. 5053. 
Ursicinus, a Roman general, his treacherous conduct to Sylvanus in Gaul, 
ii. 216. Is superseded in his command o'\'er the Eastern provinces, 23 1 ). 
Is sent back again to conduct the war with Persia under Sabinian, 230. 
Is again disgraced, 239. 
Ursini, history of the Roman family of, vi. 461-:-46.5, note, 477-512. 
Ursulus, treasurer of the empire under Constantius, unjustly put tlP death 
by the tribunal of Chalcedon, ii. 399. 
Usury. See Interest of Money. 


V. 


Vadomair, prince of the Alernanni, is sent prisoner to Spain, by the em. 
peror Julian, ii. 3
1. His son murdered by the Romans, 5,)5. 
Ya]ens, general of the IUyrian frontier, receives the title of Cæsar frotU 
Licinius, i. 491. Loses his new title and his life, 492. 
--, the brother of the emperor Valentinian, is associated with him in 
the empire, ii. .j28. Obtains from his brother the Eastern portion of the 
empire, 529. His timidity 011 the revolt of Procopius, 534. His charac- 
ter,539, Is baptized by Eudoxus, and patronizes the Arians, 545. Is 
vindicated from the chan
e of persecution, 547. His edict against the 
Egyptian monks, 518. His war with the Goths, iii. 26. Ueceives 1 he 
suppliant Goths into the Roman territories, 32. His war with them, 40. 
Is defeated anà killed at the battle of Hadrianople, 49, 50. His eulogi- 
um by J
ibanius, 51. 
--, the Arian bishop of J\Iursa, his crafty pretensions to divine revela- 
tion, ii. 329. 
Valentia, a new province in Britain, settled by Theodosius, ii. 569. 
Valentinian 1., his election t" the empire, and character, ii. 52,-), 526. As. 
sociates his brother Valens with him, 528. Divides the empire into the 
East and JVest, and retains the latter, 529. His cruelty, 539. His civil 
. institutions, 541. His edicts to restrain the avarice of the clergy, 549. 
Chastises the Alem:mni, and fortifies the Rhine, 5.j6. His expedition 
to Illyricum, and death, J89, 590. Is vindicated from the charge of 
polygamy, 591. 
II. is inve::;ted with the Imperial ornaments in his molher'a 
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arms. on the death of his father, ii. 592. Is refused by St. Ambrose th 
priyile
e of a church for him and his mother Justina, on accoun
 d theh' 
Arian principles, Hi. 97. His fli
ht from the invasion of l\1aximus, 103 
Is restored hy the emperor 1heodosius, 119. His character, 119, 120. 
His dea th, 12l. 
ValeJltlllian III. i<; established emperor of the 'Vest, by his cousin Theo- 
dosillS the Younger, iii. 366. Is committed to the guardianship of his 
mnth!'r Pla('idia, 367. Flies, on the invasion of Italy by Attila, 449. 
Sends an embassy to Attila to purchase his retreat, 4.50. Murders the 
patrician Ætius, 454. Ravishes the wife of Petronius Maximus, 456. 
His (1eath and character, 457. 
Valentinians, their confused ideas of the divinity of Jesus Christ, iv. 493, 
nute. 
Valeria, empress, widow of Galerius, the unfortunate fatc of her and her 
mother, i. 487, 488. 
Valerian is elected censor under the emperor Decius, i. 292. His eleya- 
tiun to the empire, and his character, 297, 2:)8. Is defeated and taken 
prisoner hy Sapor, king of Persia, 3IG, His treatment, 319, note M. 
His inconsistent behavior towards the Christians, ii. 52. 
Vandals and Goths originally one people, i. 28.). This opinion contro- 
,'erted, 285, 28ß, note G. Total extirpation of the Vandals, 296, note l\I. 
See Goths. Their successes in Spain, iii. 369, 370. Their expedition 
into Africa under Genseric, 371. They raise a naval force, and invade 
Italy, 4:)9. Sack of Rome by, 463. Their naval depredations on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. 486. Their conversion to the Christian 
religion, 543. Persecution of the Cathulics, 549,550. E}..pedition of Beli- 
sarius against Gelimer, iv. 121. Conq uest of, 133. Their name and 
distinction lo:;t in Africa, 14.0, 2-19. ltemaius of their nation still found 
in Germany, 140. 
Varanes. See Bahram. 
Varangians of the north, origin and history of, T. 423. 
Varchonite
, the, subdued by the Turks, iv. 204, note :M. 
Varronian, the infant son of the emperor Jovian, history of, ii. 52!. 
Vasag, general of Arsaces Tiranus. flayed by King Sapor, ii. 577, note 1\1. 
Vataces, John, his long and prosperous }'eign at 
ice, vi. 117-124. His 
Chal"dcter, 141-1.58. 
y e
etius, his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman discipline at the 
time of Theodosius the Great, ii. 1:!9. 
Veii, the siege of that city, the æra of the Roman army first receiving 
re
ular pay, i. IS,)' Site and ruins of, 186, note M. 
Venice, foundation of that republic, iii. 446,417, note G. Its infant state 
under the exarchs of Ravenna, iv. 408. Its growth and prosperity at 
the time' of the fourth crusade, vi. 62-64. note M. Alliance with .France, 
6.j. Divides the Greek empire with the French, 97. 
Veratins, his mode of obeying the law of the twelve tables respecting per- 
sonal insults, iv. 370. 
Verina, empress, the widow of Leo, deposes Zeno, iy.4. Her turbulent 
life, õ. 
Verona, siege of, by Cünstantine the Great, i. 478. Battle of, betw('en 
Stilicho. the Roman general, and Alaric thE' Goth, iii. 218. 
V crres, why his punishment was inadequate to his off('ncE:s, iv. :575. 
Vespasian, his prudence in sharing the Imperial dignity with his son 
Titus, i, 90. 
Vestals, Roman, their number and peculiar office, iii. 132. 
Vetranio, the Roman general in lllyricum, assumes the purple, and enters 
into an alliance with the Ga1l1ish usurper Magnentius, ii. 189, 190. 19 
reduced to abdicate his new dignity, 192. 
Yictoria exercises the government over the legions and province of Gaul, 
i. 348. 
Victor
', her statue and altar
 in the senate house at Rome, described, 
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iii. 133, 134. The senate petitions the Christian emperors to have it 
restored, 134. 
Yigilantius, the presbyter, is abused by St. Jerom for opposing monkish 
superstition, iii. lõ7, note. 
Yigilius, interpreter to the embassy from Theodosius the Youn
er to At- 
tila, is privy to a scheme for the assassination of Attila, iii. 416. Is de 
tected by Attila, 416. 
- purchases the papal chair of Belisarius and his wife, iv. 16
. In- 
stigates Justinian to resume the conquest of Italy, 265. 
Vine, its progress, from the time of Homer, i. 6.j, 66, notes 1\1. and 'V. 
Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted into a prophecy of the coming of the 
:Messiah, 269, 270. Is the most ancient writer who mentions the man- 
ufacture of silk, iv. 66. 
Vitalian, the Gothic chief, is treacherously murdered at Constantinople. 
iv. 43. 
Vitalianus, prætorian præfect under the emperor :Maximin, put to death 
by order of the senate, i. 207. 
Vitellius, emperor, his character, i. 96, note. 
Victorinus, successor of Posthumus, i. 348. His death and character, 348. 
Viterbo, battle of, vi. 448. 
Vitiges, general of the barbarians under Theodatus, king of Italy, is by 
his troops declared king of Italy, iv. 157. He besieg-es Belisarius in 
Rome, lõ9. Is forced to raise the siege, 172, 173. He is besieged by 
Belisarius in Ravenna, 178. Is taken prisoner in Ravenna, 181. Con- 
forms to the Athanasian faith, and is honorably settled in Asia, 181, 182. 
His embassy to Chosroes. king of Persia, 219. 
Vitruvius, the architect, his remarks on the buildings of Rome, Hi. 265. 
Vizier, derivation of that appellation, Y. 121, note. 
V oconian law abolished the right of female inheritance, iv. 361. How 
evaded, 364. 
Voltaire prefers the labarum of Constantine to the angel of Licinius, ii. 
263, note. His reflections on the expenses of a siege, iii. 640, note. 
Vortigern, king of South Britain, his invitation of the Saxons for assist- 
ance against his enemies, iii. 616, note. 
V outi, emperor of China, his exploits against the Huns, iii. 19. 


w. 


\Valachians, the present, descendants from the Roman settlers in ancient 
Dacia, i. 342, note. 
Wales settled by British refugees from Saxon tyranny, iii. 621, 625. The 
bards of, 628. 
Wallia is chosen king of the Goths, iii. 311. He reduces the barbarous 
invaders of Spain, 312. Is settled in Aquitain, 31
. 
"V alter the Penniless, a leader in the first crusade, marches through Hun- 
gary, v. 5.53, 554. 
'Var and robbery, thcir difference, v. 88. Evolutions and military exercise 
of the Greeks, 367. Military character of the Saracens, 370.. Of the 
Franks and Latins, 371. 
'Varburton, bishop of Gloucester, his literary character, ii. 436, note. His 
labors to establish the miraculous interruption to Julian's building the 
templc of Jerusalem, 4.;
9, 440, notes, ?:ide notes G. and 1\1. 
Warna, battle of, between the sultan Amurath II. and Lcldislaus, king or 
Hungary and Poland, vi. 35.'). 
'Verdan, the Greek general, d.efeated by the Saracens at Aiznadin, v. 194., 
'/lote M. 
Wenck, Mr., German edition .)f Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
:Empire by, incomplete, vide Editor's Preface, vol. i. p. xxi. His va
u- 
able notes added to the preicnt edition, and marked 'V. 
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'\Vheat, the a".erage price of, under the succe$sors of Constantine the 
Great, ii. 466, note. 
'Vhitaker, 1\Ir., remarks on his account of the Irish descent of the Scottish 
nat.ion, ii. 56.5, note. 
\Yhite, Mr., A1étbic professor at Oxford, character of his sermons at 
Bampton's lecture, v. 288, note. 
\Vilfrid, the apobtle of Sussex, his benevolent establishment at Selsey, ill. 
-:27. - 
\Villiam 1., the Bad, king of Sicily, v. 493. 
\Villiam 11., the Good, king of Sicily, v. 494. 
\V:..ndmills, the use of, from whence derived, vi. 129. 
\Vine, the use of, expressly prohibited by Mahomet, v. 116. 
",Visdom of Solomun, when and by whom that Look was written, ii. 304. 
"'olodomir, great prince of Russia, v. 436. Marries Anne, daughter of the 
emperor Romanus, 362. His conversion to Christianity, 436. 
\Vomen, in hereditary monarchies, allowed to exercise sovereignty, though 
incapable of subordinate state offices, i. 175. Opinion of, by 1\Ietellus 
Numidicus, 176, note. How treated by the Roman civil laws, iv. 345, 
346. The V oconian law, how evaded, 364. Are not excluded from 
Paradise, by Mahomet, v. 119. 


x. 
'{enophon, his del:icription of the desert" of Mesopotamia, iÏ.477, 478. 
Xerxes, the situation of his bridge of boats for passing over to Europe, 
pointed out, ii. 
n, 92, note M. 


Y. 
Yelin-Thsou-tsai, tbe mandarin, patriotism and virtues of, iii. 397, notes, 
vi. 221, 1wte :M. 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix, v. 77, note 1\1. Conquered by N ushirvan, who 
places a Homerlte prince on the throne, iv. 427, note M. 
Yermuk, battle of, between the Greeks and the Saracens, v. 207,208, vide 
note M. 
Yezdegerd, king of Persia, iv. 483, 484. His reign the rera of the fall of 
the Sassanian dynasty, and of the religion of Zoroaster, v. 177, 178. 
vide note 1\1. His flight to Farsistan, 182. 
Yezid, caliph of the Saracens, v. 162. 


Z. 
Zabergan invades the Eastern empire with an army of Bulgarians, iv. 282, 
note 1\1. Is repulsed by Belisarius, 283. 
Zachary, pope, pronounces the deposition of Childeric, king of France 
and the appointment of Pepin to succeed him, v. 28. 
Zano, brother of Gelimer, the Vandal usurper, conquers Sardinia, iv. 130. 
His letters intercepted, 13}, note M. Is recalled to assist his brother, 
130. Is killed, 132. 
Zara, a city on the Sclavonian coa3t, reduced by the crusaders for the 
republic of Yenice, vi. 68, 69. 
Zendavesta, the, or book of the Ghebers, i. 220, 'Vide note :M., 232, 1wte G., 
232, note G., 233, note 1\1., v. 264:, note M. 
Zf'nghi, sultan, his valor and conquests, vi. 16. 
Zcno, emperor of the East, receives a surrender of the Imperial govern- 
ment of the 'Vestern empire from the senate of Rome, iii. 512. The 
yicis&itudes of his life and reign, iv. 3, 4. His character, 4, 5, ,wte 1\1- 
His "Henoticon," 522. 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, her character and history, i. 350, 356, 360. 
Zingis, first emperor of the Moguls and Tartars, parallel between him and 
Attila, kini of the Huns, iii. 389. His inhuman proposal for improvinK 
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his conquests in China, 397. His birth and early military exploits, vi. 
204, note M. His laws, 205. Establishes a system of religion, 206, nott 
:M. His invasion of China, 209. Of Carisme, Transoxiana, and Persia, 
210. His death, 212, 1wte 
1. 
Zizais, a noble Sarmatian, is made king of that nation, by the emperoJ 
Constantius, ii. 222. 
Zobier, the Saracen, his braypry in the invasion of Africa, v. 23B. 
Zoe, the concubine, and afterwards fourth wife of the emperor Leo thE 
Philosopher, iv. 602. 
--, wife of the emperors Romanus III. and l\Iichael IY., iv. 6Il. 
Zoroast.er, the Persian prophet, his high antiquity, i. 229, 230, note, and 
note M. Abridgment of his theology, 231,232, nvtes G. and M., 2:33, 234! 
note 1\1. Provides for the encouragement of agriculture, 234,235, nvte, G. 
Assigns tithes to the priests, 236, 237, note, Úde note 1\1. 
Zosimus, his representation of the oppression of the lustral contribution 
ii. 150. 
Zuinglius, the Reformer, his conceptions of the Eucbarjst, v. 4:00. 
'zurich, brief history of that dt)y, ,'i. 431. 
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